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iNTEODUCTiON. 


1. Matters connected with religion, caste and language have been Prei^ii* 
discussed at great length in the Census Eeports of the past, and any reader 
interested in them will find ample material in the reports of the four censuses 
preceding the census of 1921. 1 have abstained, as far as possible, from indulg- 

ing in a technical discussion of these matters, and have devoted my attention 
to an explanation of the iigures brought out by the census enquiry. To those 
who study an Indian census report for the first time the endless scope and the 
utility of the work comes as a great and pleasant surprise. For my report 
I can only claim that it is a sort of snapshot of the various aspects of the popula- 
tion as it was at the time of Enumeration. 


It has been my endeavour to trace the local variations in different cate- 
gories of figures for long periods in order to gauge the trend of the changes. I 
have tried to establish by my conclusions the causes of those variations and to 
anticipate their future trend. The author of a Census Eeport is of course 
always liable to be taxed with the boldness of some of Ixis inferences, but 
obviously any one in his position is bound to be guided by the testimony fur- 
nished by the huge mass of statistics rather than by individual opinions. 

The material collected at the census and requiring explanation is so 
vast that any one dealing with it may be excused for treating different subjects 
one after the other without sometimes establishing a real connection between 
them. I have, however, done my best to render the subject interesting by 
introducing some measure of continuity, thus making the book readable and not 
merely a dull volume to fall back upon when the usual encyclopEedias have 
failed. There is at the beginning of each chapter a reference to statistics, and 
in the longer chapters, such as Chapter 1, the contents of each paragraph have 
been given at the top of the opening page and the subsidiary tables have also 
been appropriately described. In addition to this there is a very exhaustive 
index at the end of this book where the same reference appears at more than one 
place for the reader’s convenience. 

Clearness and brevity are two essential merits of a Census Eeport, and it 
has been my endeavour not to offend against either. When discussing the 
various subjects I have kept in view the fact that among the readers there may 
be many who read a Census Report for the first time. I have, therefore, aimed 
at explaining the statistics in a manner clear and simple enough for any 
layman to understand. Brevity is a comparative term, and wh'ere I found 
that any subject wanted elucidation in the interests of the reader I have not 
hesitated to sacrifice brevity to lucidity. Thus 1 venture to claim that this 
i-eport can be readily followed by a layman, while the material supplied should 
be of considerable use to the advanced statistician. 

The District officers had their hands exceptionally full with their admin- 
istrative duties during the period of the census operations, and had little time 
to spare for the census work. Immediately after the census they were re- 
quested to send in brief reports dealing among other matters with the census 
operations, the attitude of the public, the tendency on the part of members 
of certain castes to return a caste other than traditional, and any attempt at the 
swelling of figures by artificial means. The reports received from some of the 
districts revealed that a tendency on the part of the communities to swell their 
figures and on the part of members of certain castes to return a caste other 
than traditional were a prominent feature in certain localities, and a corrobora- 
tion of this exists in the census statistics. 


2. The dates of all previous censuses are quoted in the margin, and a Pr«vloo» 
ht Jannaty 1866 . reference is made to them in paragraphs 13 to 15 

“ oHhe report. In some of the Tables published in Part H 

of this Eeport are given the figures for previous censuses 
back to that of 1881. The two censuses of 1855 and 1868 
concerned administrative divisions so different that any 
comparison with them is out of the question. In all caa^ 
in which figures for previous censuses have been quoted in this report they 
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have been adjusted so as to apply to existing divisions and not to the divisions 
which existed at the time those statistics were prepared. In this way alone a 
comparison is possible at present. 

Boundaries paragraphs 4 t.o 0 of the report deal with changes in the bound- 

and Areas, aiies of administrative units that have taken ]ilace during the last decade. 
There has been no change of any importance since 1921. 

S*th«**°"* census operations have been discussed at length in the Adminis- 

Present trative Voluiue, Part IV, of this Keport, but as that Volume is intended only 

Census. for departmental and local use I propose brietl}^ to describe here each stage of the 

operations, which in point of procedure have practically remained unchanged 
since last census. 


5. I assumed charge of my duties on the 1st April 19.10 and lost no time 
in setting about the work. I issued my preliminary circular together with the 
hrst three Chapters of the Provincial Census Code in the first week of May. The 
circular contained a resume of all the stages of the Enumeration work, while the 
three Chapters of the Code supplied the necessary guidance for the prelimi- 
naries which had to be got through before the commencement of house- 
numbering. District Census Ofl&cers in every district and Census Superin- 
tendents in every state were appointed, and the preparation of General 
Village and Town Registers, on which the formation of census divisions rests 
was taken in hand at once. The General Village Register showed for each 
tahsil the names of all villages and the number of houses in each, while the 
Town Register showed for each town the names of wards, rnoJudlas, etc., 
and the number of houses in each. Sketch maps of villages and towns 
were also prepared, showing the houses in each village and town. The 
Uext, step was to parcel out all villages and towns into Blocks in wliich 
the enumeration could be carried out by one enumerator. These Blocks 
were grouped in Circles under Supervisors, and Circles again grouped in 
Charges under Charge Superintendents. In the towns care was taken that 
the Circles should be conterminous with the Administrative and Elective wards. 
These divisions were roughly marked on the skeleton maps and finally revised 
after tlie completion of house-numbering. At the time of the final census there 
were 135,8.35 Blocks, 14,585 Circles and 1,048 Charges, and the enumeration 
was carried out by 180,031 Enumerators under the direction of 14,570 buper- 
visors and 1,039 Charge buperintendents. In the rural areas the Field Kanungos 
and Patwaris as a rule acted as Charge buperinteiidents and bupervisors, res- 
pectively. In the cities and towns the supervising agency was recruited mostly 
from amongst Municipal officials. The Enumera tors both in the urban and rural 
peas were mainly voluntary non-official workers. The appointment orders 
Were issued under the provisions of the Census Code, and each enumerator was 
treated as a public servant. 

j 0. The next item in the programme after the census divisions had been 
Bum cring. pi.yyij.jP fixed was the numbering of all houses. This work commenced 
about the middle of beptember and was completed within two months. Every 
house, which was likely to be occupied on the final census night, was marked 
with a number, all houses in a Circle beuig numbered serially. In rural 
areas the house-numbering was carried out by the bui»ervisors, who were 
as a rule Patwaris, while in cities and towns the Municipal or Notified Area 
Coiiimittees had the needful done. The total number of houses numbered 
In the wliofi) L’rovince was 8,137,739, but on the final census night a considerable 
number of houses which bore numbers had no occupants, the number of occu- 
pied houses being 5,943,652, or 73 per cent, of the houses numbered. When the 
iiouse-numbering was completed in the middle of No\ eiiiber the census divisions 
were revised and fixed finally. 

Th* ^ ... 7. In August a complete issue of the Census Code and the Manual of 

I^^structions for the Charge buperintendents and bupervisors were supplied 
tioB. to each district and state. Brief instructions for the guidance of enumerators 
■were printed on the covers of the Enumeration Books. 

, Early in beptember before the house-numbering actually commenced the 
necessary traming was imparted by the District Census Officers and btate Census 
Superintendents to the census staff. From the middle of Novembsr to the end 
pf .December the staff was trained in the work of enumeration, the instructions 
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filtering through from the Provincial Superintendent down to the Enumerator. 

District Census Officers and State Census Superintendents gave a practical 
training to the Charge Superintendents, who in their turn instructed the Super- 
visors. The Enumerators were trained by the Supervisors during December 
and January. 

The whole month of January was devoted to the work of preliminary 
enumeration in rural areas, while in the cities a,nd towns it began on the 20lh 
January and was finished in most places by the middle of February. There 
was an Enumeration Hook for each Block ; it consisted of a covcu and a certain 
number of schedules, which were stitc.hed together. The cover contained bripf 
instructions for the Euumeralnr and an abstract to be completed and detached 
after the linal enumeration. 'I’he schedules had 18 columns which were t(f 
contain particulars about each person enumerated. The first column was 
meant for llu^ house number, and each page could contain particulars about 
eight persons. ' ‘ 

In the course of the preliminary enumeration, which in towns was generally 
carried out by enumerators, the work was cheidced by the supervising stall and 
carc‘ was taken to bring the ent vies up to date even during the ^leriod intervening 
between the preliminary enumeration and the final census. Entries were 
made in the schedules only about those persons who were to be present in the 
houses on the final census night. . 

8. The final census was merely the process of bringing up to date the The Final 
entries made in the schedules daring the preliminary enumeration. It began 

at 7 p, M, on the ‘26th February and lasted until midnight. The Enume- 
rators went round their Blocks, and verified the entries in respect of each house. 

Persons who had arrived after the preliminary enumeration, i.e., guests or 
newly-born children, were entered in the schedules, and the entries about those 
who had left the house or died were sccired out. Early next morning the Enume- 
rators met the Supervisor at an appointed place, gave a serial number to each 
entry in the book and struck out totals of occupied houses, persons, males 
and females. Similar totals were prepared by the Supervisors for their Circles 
and by the Charge Superintendents for their Charges. The charge summaries 
were totalled for the district or the state at the district or state headquarters t ^ 

and then telegraphed to me at Tiahore and to the Census Commissioner for 
India at Delhi. .. .. i 

9. In some parts of the Province the countryside is wild and the danger Non- ' 
from wild beasts considerable, and it was therefore considered advisable, as in 

1921, to hold the final enumeration before sunset on the census day. Such '"*'**' 
tracts are the Moriii ilaoa in the Ambala District, certain isolated parts of the 
Gurgaon District and the Bilocli Trans-frontier Tract. In the high mountains of 
the Himalayas more serious variations from the normal procedure were neces- 
sary, as they become snow-bound 
during winter and some of them as 
early as September. On the pre- 
sent occasion more tracts (detailed 
in the margin) had to be subjected 
to a non-synchronous census, as 
the census took place about the end 
of February or nearly three weeks 
earlier than the census date in 
1921. The results of the non- 
synchronous census were treated as part of the February census. 

10. The census of 1931 was held during a period of political upheaval Attitude 
accompanied by an economic depression.. The ptxiple knew that the future 
constitution of India was being moulded, and that their political rights 
mainly depended on the census figures. In these circumstances, the various 
communities made efforts to secure their full representation by having 

all their individuals recorded in the census schedules, and in some cases they 
did not hesitate to swell their numbers by unfair means. The menial classes, 
mainly Chamars and Chuhras in the central Punjab, in order to consolidate 
their position wanted to return their rehgion as “ Ad-Dharmi.” A tug-of-war 
started in some districts, and Ad-Dharmis were required by Sikhs and Hindus 
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not to return themselves as Ad-Dharmis. Particularly in Ambala, Ludhiana, 
Ferozepore and Lyallpur the Sikh land-owners employed all sorts of measures, 
not infrequently bordering on terrorism, to secure the return of religion of Chuhras 
and Chamars as Sikh.* In some urban areas the Enumerators made efforts 
to swell the figures of their community by bogus entries and to curtail those of 
a rival community by scoring out the entries made in the course of the preliminary 
enumeration. In one town the various communities in order to secure more 
seats on the Municipality sent for their friends from the neighbouring villages 
in order to have them recorded as town-dwellers on the final census night and 
thus to increase their numerical strength. The effort, however, proved value- 
less, as the numerical strength of all the communities rose uniformly, leaving 
undisturbed their proportions resulting from the preliminary enumeration. 

In some large urban areas the work of many Enumerators was character- 
ized by apathy and indifference, and consequently there were many cases of 
omission. Thus the excess resulting from bogus entries was counteracted to 
a certain extent at least by cases of omission. But for the keenness and vigi- 
lance exercised by the various District Census Officers the cases of omission or 
artificial swelling of figures would have been more numerous and on a much 
larger scale. It has to be remembered that bogus entries made or houses and 
individuals left unenumerated in certain areas cannot materially affect the census 
figures which run into millions. 

Another tendency noticeable on the present occasion was to return Urdu 
or Hindi as the language instead of Punjabi. This tendency was mainly con- 
fined to large towns. In the matter of script also, the town-dwellers in some 
places evinced keenness to return themselves as literate with a view to swell 
the figures of literacy for their community, 

A marked <'endency was to return a caste other than traditional. Members 
of certain occupational castes sought to be returned under an agncultural caste, 
e.g., Muslim tarliTians and lohars as Awans, nais, mirasis audjtilahas as Eajputs, 
etc. Hindu lohars and tarkhans were anxious to return themselves as Dffiman 
Brahmans, Hindu nais as Brahmans, Hindu darns, dhohis, etc., as Tank 
Kshatriya, and Sikh lohars and tarkhans as Eamgarhia. 

11. Though the date of the general census is chosen so as not to clash 
with large congregations of people on the occasion of festivals or at certain places 
of pilgrimage, it is impossible to avoid some of the ordinary local gatherings. 
Adequate arrangements for fairs and other large gatherings of people were made 
beforehand, and in some districts, such as Eohtak and Ludhiana, several thous- 
and persons attending fairs were enumerated by the special staff employed. 

Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of persons travelling 
by rail on the census night, and as each was enumerated he Avas given a pass to 
prevent him from being enumerated a second time, and as a further precaution 
his ticket was marked with the letter E to indicate that he had been enumerated. 
The Eailway census was carried out under the supervision of the civil authori- 
ties, and the Agent or Manager of each Eaihvay line nominated a Railway officer 
to assist the District or State officer in the organization of the Railway census 
in the district or state. The RaihA'ay stations AA-ere made into separate Blocks 
or Circles in the districts or states in which they Avere situated, and the special 
enumerating staff, knoAA’n as Platform Enumerators, AAas employed at each 
station at 7 p. m. on the night of the 26th February and remained on duty till 
6 A.M. next morning. The staff enumerated each passenger alighting or en- 
training AA’ho did not possess a pass. There were, hoAvever, some people on 
trains, aaIao had entrained before sunset and had not left the train until next 
morning, and eA’en they were not alloAA-^ed to escape enumeration. The running. 

♦The Deputy Commissioner of Ambala (Mr. Slieepshanks) in his report on the census operations says “ The 

Sikhs did increase their number by all possible means. They persuaded their kamins (village menials) and others 
to give their religion as Sikh. They started a regular propaganda in most of the villages. For instance, in village 
Kainaur this prop^anda was carried to its extreme, and the Mahajans, Chamars, and even Christians were foiwd 
to give their religion as Sikh.” 

The Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana (Mr. Connor) remarks. — “ The proprietary bodies of villages put great 
pressure upon their kamint to return themselves as Sikhs, and I think they succeeded to a great extent in some ^ages ” 

The Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepore (ilr. MaoFaripuhar) says i— “ Ad-Dharmis were really anxious to con- 
solidate their p(^tion as a separate community, but on those residing in rural areas great pressure was brought to 
bear by their Sikh landlords to return themselves as Mazhabi Sikhs or Sikhs instead of Ad-Dharmis. Many such 
Ad-Dhannis had to yield under the pressure, they being the village menials generally.” ^ * 

Dejfuty Commissiooers of LyaUpur, Lahore and Sheikhupura have made similar remarks. 
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train Enumerators were employed throughout the night to count the persons 
in running trains, and all trains were stopped at 6 a . m. on the 26th February, 
and all passengers who had not got passes were enumerated. 

For persons journeying by road during the census night Enumerators 
were posted at all main roads and ferries, while definite instructions were ssued 
for the enumeration of troops on march. Eegarding the persons spending the 
night in fields or at wells in the villages, the instructions were that they should 
be enumerated as being present in their houses, as also persons in towns 
dining out with friends. 

12. As explained in paragraph 8 the totals for each district and stat e were 
prepared with all possible promptness after the census. These totals included 
all persons enumerated at their houses or while travelling, and care was taken to 
add up the figures of the non-sjmchronous areas. The District or State authori- 
ties took all possible measures to ensure a speedy collection of figures from re- 
mote places, and caunels, ponies, motor-cars and lorries were among the means 
so employed. 

The Kapurthala, Pataudi, Nabha, Jind and Loharu States were all able 
to telegraph theii- provisional totals to me and to the Census Commissioner for 
India on the 27th Febiuaiy, while in British Territory Gurgaon, Mianwali, 
Kangra, Jullundur and the Trans-frontier Biloch Tract of Dera Ghazi Khan 
telegraphed the totals on the 1st March. In most cases the totals had been 
i-eceived by the 3rd March, and only seven districts and two states (Malerkotla 
and Simla llill States) remained to telegraph them on the 4th and 5th March. 
The figures telegraphed so promptly are compared bejow with those finally 
tabulated, and the negligible difference between the two totals points to the 
high standard of accuracy attained. 
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18. The next stage in the operations was to get the entries in the genera^ Slip- 
schedules copied on to slips. The slips were issued in five different colours, one 
for each of the main religions and one for all other religions. Sex and civil 
condition were indicated by symbols on the slips ; the symbol for unmarried 
of each sex was printed on each slip to be converted to “ married ” or “ widowed ” 
by hand according to requirements. Thus there were five different colours 
and two different symbols giving a total of ten easily distinguished slips. The 
other particulars recorded about each person were written out by hand in the 
slips, a previously arranged system of abbreviations being used. Special slips 
w^ere issued for the recording of infirmities. 

The work of slip-copying was done by the revenue staff at the Tahsil 
headquarters, wdiile in the case of large towns it w as done by copyists engaged 
by Municipal Committees. For rural areas and small towms the Patwaris acted 
as copyists, and their Avork Avas on the whole satisfactory, Avhile that done in 
Municipalities Avith a fcAV exceptions Avas suscejitible of much imi)rovement, 
mainly owing to the temporary staff employed lacking a sense of responsibility. 

In most places the copying Avork A\^as commenced on the 1st March and completed 
Avithin a fortnight. In some Municipalities considerable delay occurred, and the 
slips came in about the end of April or nearly a month and-a-half after the due 
date. 

14. Two Central Sorting offices were opened at Lahore and one at Delhi, Sortinf. 
and the completed slips were sent to these offices, where large staffs sorted them 
according to the various heads required for each table of the Keport. The Delhi 
Sorting office dealt with the slips of the Delhi Province, the districts of the Ambala 
Division and the neighbouring states. The Phulkian States, Patiala, Jind and 
Nabha, and Bahawalpur State carried out their OA\n sorting and compilation. 
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The two Sorting offices at Lahore divided up the rest of the districts and states 
for the sorting work. At each Sorting office care was taken that the slips 
of different units to appear in the tables remained separate. Information for 
each of the Imperial Tables was extracted one by one, as also for the Provincial 
Tables appearing in Part III. The results of the sorting were filled up in Sorters’ 
tickets, which were sent on to the Central Compilation office at Ijahore. This 
work was finished in about five months. 

15. Dining this stage the entries in Sorters’ lickets of different religions 
and localities were copied out in registers, and tahsil and district totals as well 
as totals for certain tovms were struck for all the tahlt*s. The final tables were 
then prepared and from them the derivative iables. known as subsidiary tables, 
which appear at the end of each Chapter of this Eeport. The Compilation 
office was in charge of my Personal Assistant, Avho had under him a large staff 
of Inspectors and Compilers, and the office began to function in May 1931 : the 
first table was sent to the press in Beptember 1931 and the last table was finally 
printed off in November 1932. 

16. The results of the census are published in four parts, and the 
months in which these were issued or in which it is expetded that they will 
issue are as follows : 

Part I. — The Eeport during April 1933. 

Part IT. — The Imperial Tables during February 1933. 

Part HI.— Appendices to the Imperial Tables during March 1933. 

Part IV. — The Administrative Vohmie during April 1933. 

17. The census of the two Provinces (Punjab and Delhi) has cost Gov- 
ernment Es. 3,57,752 which works out at Es. 12-4-5 for every 1,000 
persons enumerated ; this compares with Es. 3,59,224 or Es. 14-0-8 for 
every 1,(^0 persons in 1921. In addition to this sum of Es. 3,57,752, the 
total cost 1 of the census includes Es. 28,984-12-0 recovered from Municipalities, 
etc., on account of the cost of tabulation, Es. 8,312-6-0 recovered from Indian 
States on| account of the cost of forms, sorting and compilation. The Indian 
States hate reported a cost of Es. 53,735 for the enumeration carried out by 
them. Tie Phulkian States and Bahawalpur have been omitted altogether in 
the calculation of these figures as they carried out the whole of the operations 
themselves. 

18. It is with a sense of very great pleasure that I now turn to my last 
duty which is to thank all those to whose help and co-operation the successful 
completion of the census operations is due. In this grateful acknowledgment 
I include all officials and non-officials, who in one way or other participated 
in the census work without expectation of any remuneration or leward. In 
particular I wish to acknowledge the great service rendered by the revenue 
agency of the Province, without whose help the success of the enumeration 
or slip-copying work would be well-nigh impossible. It is true that no other 
branch of public service contributes to the census operations the same amount of 
attention and trained ability. The Patwaris and Field Kanungos with very few 
exceptions discharged their onerous duties faithfully and well, while the Sadar 
Kanungos barring one or two were most helpful. The majority of the Tahsil 
officers also exerted themselves in the supervision of the work, though not to 
the same extent as the subordinate staff. The District Census Officers did 
praiseworthy work, and but for their great devotion to duty and vigilance the 
census schedules would have contained a larger amount of inaccuracy resulting 
from the communal struggle. The Deputy Commissioners were unable to give 
any considerable time to the census work, but whenever a call was made on their 
attention the response was generous. 

The Census Superintendents of the Punjab States showed great keenness 
in the supervision of the census work, and their arrangements were in all cases 
efficient. To those among them whose w'ork was characterized by outstanding 
merit I have conveyed my special thanks. 

I am very grateful indeed for the kindness of the gentlemen who found 
time to read the manuscript of some portions of my report, and offered valuable 
su^estions. Mr. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S., Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 
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kindly read the Chapters on Age and Sex, Major Lodge-Patch, I.M.S., Superin- 
tendent of Mental Hospital, the Chapter on Infirmities, and Sir George Anderson, 
Kt., C.I.E., the Chapter on Literacy, while the Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt., 
Minister for Agriculture, and my predecessor, Mr. Middleton, I.C.S., Sessions 
Judge at Eawalpindi, went through the Chapter on Eeligion. To all of them I 
am most grateful for having evinced much interest in my work and offered me 
the benefit of their criticism. Several heads of departments very kindly sent 
me notes on the progress made during the last decade by their respective depart- 
ments. 

My warmest thanks are due to Mr. Tyson, Superintendent of Lahore 
Government Press, Avho not only did much printing for me with the greatest 
possible promptness, but was ahvays ready to help me Avith his advice in all my 
problems connected Avith printing. He is also getting my various A'olumes 
bound up very nicely. The oi the Civil and Military (razeife Press, parti- 
cularly the Works Manager, Mr. Wollen, deserve my thanks for their great 
kee nn ess to print the Punjab and Delhi Eeports and Tables expeditions!}' and 
well. The Census Code in Urdu and the forms for enumeration, sorting and 
compilation as Avell as the slips for slip-copying Avere printed mostly at the 
Mufid-i-Am Press. The Avork done by that Press at every stage was praise- 
Avorthy, and my special thanks are due to the manager, Lala Labha Earn, for 
his keenness and whole-hearted co-operation. 

Of the three Deputy Superintendents, a^io had charge of the Sorting 
Offices, Chaudhri Nasar Ullah Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, has 
stayed on till the end, having become my Personal Assistant when Lala Behari 
Lai proceeded on leave in the middle of October 1931. On his sorting work 
at Delhi he brought to bear the qualities of great industry and intelligence, 
and as Personal Assistant I have found him (|uick, capable and devoted to his 
Avork, and at tlie end of the term I can without hesitation say that I c-ould 
not have wished for a better colleague. A word of praise is also due to Sardar 
Kehr Singh, Dei»uty Superintendent, who discharged his duties with great 
diligence. Among the Inspectors of the Compilation office I shall choose 
for special mention M. Muhammad Musa, M. Dhian Singh, M. Eazal Elahi, M. 
Mehr Singh, M. Lai Singh and Lala Nihal Chand Bajaj, The last-named has 
been responsible for the preparation of the Subsidiary Tables, and is the last to 
leave. His work has throughout been characterised by an exceptional 
diligem-e and thoroughness, and I am most tliankful to him. S. Gurdial Singh 
both as Proof Header and Inspector in the Compilation and Sorting Offices 
has done extremely valuable AVork. The Head Clerk, Chaudhri Muhammad 
Said, is my oldest colleague. At the outset of my work he was my only clerk 
for many weeks to deal single-handed Avith correspondence, typing, trans- 
lating and accounts. In September 1931 he Avas promoted to the post of 
Head Clerk, and has (H>ntinued as such to the end. He has discharged his 
duties throughout A\ith the utmost diligence, and he has been a valuable 
asset. Sheikh Abdul Wahid, the efficient Eecord- keeper in my predecessor’s 
office, as third clerk and S, Harnam Singh as Eecord-keeper have done very good 
work. My second clerk and steno-typist. Pandit Eajindar Nath Kaul, 
has been Avith me for over tAvo years and a quarter, and I have found him 
most useful throughout. He has passed through numerous periods of great 
stress Avith an amazing amount of patience and cheerfulness, and his work 
has been simply invaluable. 

During the last three years I have had to make numerous references 
to the Punjab Government about various matters, and am much indebted 
for the kindness and consideration 1 have always received. 

In conclusion, I tender my deep gratitude to Dr. Hutton, Census Com- 
missioner for India, for the guidance and encouragement I have invariably 
received at his hands. Whenever I was faced with a difficulty and sought his 
help his response Avas prompt and his advice invaluable. It has been to me a 
privilege and a pleasure to have served under him. 

31-3-1933. AHMAD HASAN KHAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


SECTION 1.— THE AREA DEALT WITH. 

1. Introductory. 2. Administrative Divisions. .‘L Matural Divisions. 4. External ohanj;iu in 
boundaries. 5. Internal changes. 6. Area figures. 
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SECTION 4.— VARIATIONS IN POPULATION. 

13. Past Censuses. 14. Variations in population (185.5 — ^1921). 15. Conditions of the previous decade 
(1911—1921). 

SECTION 5.— CONDITIONS OP THE LAST DECADE. 

16. General. 17. Health conditions. 13. Hospitals and Disponsaries. 19. Definitions. 20. .\gri- 
cultural conditions. 21. Agriculture. 22. Improvement in methods of Agriculture. 23. Fruit Orchards. 24. Use 
of improved implements. 25. Agricultural stock and its care. 28. Horse, Mule and Cattle-breeiiing. 

27. Prevention and Treatment of cattle diseases. 28. Irrigation. 29. .Sutlej Valley Projiet. .'JO. Trade, .'il. 

Industry. 33. Tsvo new sources of wealth. 33. .Toint Sto^k Gorapauies. .'i4. Wages. 3.5. Prices. 36. Koad 
communications. 37. Railway transport. 38. Post Office, TeUgraph an 1 Telephone services. 39. Co-opei,ativB 
movement. 40. E lacation. 41. Panchayat systini. 42. Rural up lift. 43. The \Iaridi Ilvdro-Elreiric 
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SECTION 6.— MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 

45. Increase in population. 46. The causes of the variation in population. 47. Natural increase, births 
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SECTION 7.— movement IN SMALLER UNITS. 
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.56. General. 57. Definition of canms houre. .58. Number of persons per house. 

SECTION I.— THE AREA DEALT WITH. 

I. This Rpport deals with the eighth Census „f the Punjab, taken on the introduetory. 
night between the 26th and 27th Fehrna-y .V sejiiirate Report for Delhi 

Province, which has hitherto be.M treated in tiie Punjab Reports, has been 
compiled on the present occasion. 



2 CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

The Province derives its name from its rivers {Punj-ab. meaning five rivers)^ 
namely Sutlej, Beas, Bavi. Clienab and Jhelum, which traverse its length from 
north-east to south-west and join up with the Indus at Mithankot (in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District) and thus along with it pour their waters into the Arabian 
Sea near Karachi. Four decades back it was the existence of the five rivers rather 
than their utility, which conferred the name on the Province. Kow those rivers 
do not merely exist in name, but have been rendered a valuable asset by the 
engineer's skill, and all of them have to their credit magnificent canal systems, 
which have brought fertilising water to millions of acres of arid land and thus 
provided livelihood for a considerable portion of the provincial population, and 
have brought into existence prosperous colony towns and flourishing villages, 
built on modern lines with due regard to the laws of sanitation and cleanliness. 
The Beas is the smallest and the only river, whose name is not directly associated 
with a canal, but during the kharif it feeds an old private canal in the Hoshiarpur 
District, known as Shah Nahr, and after joining the Sutlej near Ferozepore, its 
supply is utihzed by the canals of the Sutlej Valley Project. At the last census, the 
Sutlej had only one canal, the Sirhind, to feed, but now it claims a most extensive 
canal system, which irrigates large tracts in the Ferozepore, Lahore, Montgomery 
and Multan Districts and the States of Bahawalpur and Bikaner. Thus the 
Pimjab is now in reality a tract, which in a way derives its life from those rivers, 
depending on them largely for its material prosperity. Two other rivers, the 
Jumna and the Indus, also traverse the Province and form its boundaries on the 
east and west, respectively. The Jumna divides the Punjab from the United 
Provinces, and the Indus while foiming the boundary line on the north-west runs 
through the Mianwali District and separates the Dera Ghazi Khan District from 
the rest of the Province. 

Admlniitra- 2. The Province is administratively divided into two parts, the British 

ttveDiftawns. Punjab States. The former has an area of 99,265 square miles 

or 72’6 per cent, of the total area of the Province, and an enumerated population 
of 23,580,852 or 82'8 per cent, of the total population. As at last census, the 

British Terri- 
tory is divi- 
ded into 29 
districts, each 
administered 
by a Deputy 
C ommissioner, 
and these are 
grouped in 
five divisions, 
each in charge 
of a Commis- 
sioner. The 
map in the 
margin shows 
the limits of 
the districts 
and divisions. 

I. Ambala Divmori. 11. J uUuwlur Vicieiov. 111. Lahore Division. The Ordci' in 

IV. Eawaljrindi Division . T. Multan Division. which the 
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administrative divisions of the British Territory appear in the census tables and 
official documents is shown below : — 


Ambdla Division. 

■Julluadur Division. 

Lahore Division. 

Rawalpindi Division. 

Multan Division. 

1. 

Hissar. 

7. 

Kangra. 

12. 

Lahore. 

18. 

Gujrat. 

24. 

Montgomery. 

2. 

Rohtak. 

8 . 

Hoshiarpnr. 

13. 

Amritsar. 

19. 

Shahpur. 

25. 

Lyallpux. 

3. 

Gurgaon. 

9. 

J uUundur. 

14. 

Gurdaspur. 

20. 

Jhelum. 

26. 

Jhang. 

4. 

Karnal. 

10. 

Ludhiana. 

15. 

Sialkot. 

21. 

Rawalpindi. 

27. 

Multan. 

5. 

Ambala. 

11. 

Ferozepore. 

16. 

Gujranwala. 

22. 

Attock. 

28. 

Muzaffargarh. 

6. 

Simla. 



17. 

Sheikhupura. 

23. 

Mianwali. 

29. 

Deia Ghazi Khan. 


The Punjab States have an area, of 37,699 square miles and a population 
of 4.910,00.3, or 27'3 per cent, of the total area and 17’2 per cent, of the total 
population. The Simla Hill States are 27 in number, and their grouping 
remains as before and the Deputy Commissioner, Simla, continues to be their 
Superintendent. These and three others (Pataudi, Kalsia and Dujana) have 
political relations with the Punjab Glovernment, and 13 states have political 
relations with the Government of India through the Agent to Governor-General. 
Their arrangement in the tables is shown below : — - 


a . — Having political relations with 
the Punjab Oovernment. 

1. Duiana. 

2. Pataudi. 

3. Kalsia. 

4. .Simla Hill States (27 states). 


B. — Having polittcal relations with the 
Government of India. 

5. Loharu. 12. Faridkot. 


6. Sirmoor. 

7. Bilaspur. 

8. Mandi. 

9. Suket. 

10. Kapurthala. 

11. Maler Kotla. 


13. Chamba. 

14. Patiala! 

'“I dS'i': 

10. XabhaJ 
17. Bahawalpur. 


This arrangement depends on the olo.seness of their relation.s with the 
Province and also on their geographical position, but not on the importance of 

their size or 
.statu.s. In the 
last Census 
Report Xahan 
appeared as the 
name of the 
Sirmoor State ; 
as a matter of 
fact the name 
of the State is 
Sirmoor and 
Nahan is its 
laipital. The 
map in the 
margin indica- 
Pnnjah States. tes the locatiou 

of the various Punjab States. 

3. For a lucid presentation of certain derivative results, shown in the Nstanu 
subsidiary tables printed at the end of each chapter of this Report, the Province ®*^*®“*‘ 
has been divided into four Matural Divi.sioim. a- opposed to Administrative 
Divisions, with main reference to physical and c.limatic features. These are the 
Indo-Gangetic. Plain West, the Himalayan, the Sub-Himalayan and the Xorth-West 
Dry Area. Their names are determined with regard to India as a whole, and do not 
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necessarily define the areas merely in respect of their location in the Punjab. 
For example, the Indo-Gangetic Plain West does not only include a number of 

the districts 
and states of 
the Punjab, 
but also 
the western 
districts of 
the United 
P r o V i n c e s . 
Similarly, the 
X orth-W est 
DrvArea com- 
prises some 
Punjab dis- 
tricts and 
Bahawalpur 
State as well 
as Rajputana, 
Sind and 

Baluchistan. The above map shows the four Natural Divisions of the 
Punjab, and the statement below indicates the districts and states situated in 
each division 



i. Ind'i-Qangtiic Plain West. 
Ill, 8ub-Himalauan. 


II. Himalayan, 

IV. S orth-W est Dry Area. 



Indo-Gangetic Plain West. 

19. Oujranwala. 

33. Sialkot. 



20. Shoikhupura. 

34. Gujrat. 

1. 

Hissar. 


35. Jhelum. 

2. 

Loharii State. 

II. — Himalayan. 

36. Rawalpindi. 

3. 

Rohtak. 


37. .Attock. 

4. 

Dyjana State. 

2 1 . Sirmoor Htutf. . 


5. 

Gurgaon. 

22. Simla. 

IV.— North-West Dry Area. 

6. 

Patavdi State. 

23. Sim'a Hill Stales. 


7. 

Karnal. 

24. Bilaspvr Stale. 

38. Shahpur. 

8. 

JuUundur. 

2."). Kangra. 

39. Miaiiwali. 

9. 

Kapvrthala State. 

26. Mandi State. 

40. Montgomery. 

10. 

Ludhiana. 

27. Suket Stale. 

41. Lyallpur. 

11. 

Maler Kotia State, 

28. ( hamba State. 

42. Jhang. 

12. 

Ferozeporp, 


43. Multan. 

13. 

Faridhot Stnie. 

III. — Sub-Himalayan. 

44. Bahawalpur Slate. 

14. 

Patiala State. 


45. Muzaffargarh. 

IS. 

Jind State. 

29. Ambala. 

46. Dera Ghazi Khan 

16. 

l^abha State. 

30. Kalsia State. 

{ including the Biloch 

17. 

Lahorr. 

.31. lloshiarpur. 

Trans-frontier Tract). 

18. 

Amritsiar. 

32. Gurdaapur. 



The four Natural Divisions are the same as at last census. They have 
been retained unchanged for two main reasons. In the first place they have 
changed but little in their physical and climatic features since last census, although 
canal-irrigation in several districts of the North-West Dry Area has revolutionized 
the economic conditions, particularly during the last decade or two, and they now 
resemble more than ever ■' me of the districts of the fndo-Gangetic Plain. In 
the second place any re-shuffling would have rendered the comparison of statistics 
with the past censuses very difficult if not an impossible task. The main charac- 
teristics of the four divisions are described below. 

Htaaiajaa. It contains country on both sides of the outer range of the Himalayas. 

The lower slopes, valleys and foot-hills are under cultivation. There are many 
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fertile tracts here and there. Irrigation i.s supplied by numerous mountain 
streams, small water-courses being made by the cultivators to irrigate the valleys 
and lower slopes. There is no dearth of grazing grounds, and timber and fuel-wood 
are in abundance. Climatically the Division is mild in summer and very severe 
in winter ; the high mountains are covered with perpetual snows and early in 
winter many of the tracts become isolated from the rest of the world by wide 
barriers of snow and even postal (•.ommunications cease. The average annual 
rainfall for the last decade is 02 inches as compared with the (-orresponding figure 
of 9 inches for the North-West Dry Area. The highest average (120 inches) is 
claimed by the Kangra District and the lowe.st (.^7 inches) by the Chamba kState. 

This Division is the narrow strip o.' country, adjoining the Himalayan, Snt>-Himaia- 
called .sub-montane, into which run .some of the .spurs of the Himalayas, such 
as the Siwaliks and the high hills of Kasauli. Dalhousie and Murree. In some 
districts the lands in the vicinity of the foot-hills are traversed by numerous 
bill torrents, many of which lay a depo.sit of silt and add to the fertility of the 
soil. The three northern districts of this Division are hilly in their character 
and for the most part composed of broken country. In the other districts the 
greater portion of the area is a fairly level plain, where depth to water is small 
and wells easy to Avork, except in Ambala. The rainfall is fairly copious ; the 
ten years’ average for the Division is 31 inches, the highest average being 37 
inches (Kalsia) and the lowest 24 inches (Attock). 

This Natural Division lilce the North-West Dry Area is the level alluvial indo-Gan- 
plain of the Punjab. The rainfall is less here than in the Sub-Himalayan area w^t. 
and decreases from east to west. Most of the districts and states receive a good 
deal of irrigation from perennial canals. The units not receiving canal water, such 
as Jullundur District and Kapurthala State, possess an exten.sive well-irrigation. 

The districts lying near the Rajputana border have for the greater part a sandy 
soil, a low water-table and very meagre well-irrigation. For example, the portions 
of Hissar and Ferozepore Districts outside canal-irrigation limits solely depend 
on rain for their crops. The average rainfall is 20 inches, the highest average 
being 27 inches (Karnal) and the lowest 16 inches (Ferozepore). 

The North-West Dry Area differs from the Indo-Gangetic Plain in having North-West 
a smaller rainfall and a lower water-table. During the pre-canal period, i.e.^ 
less than forty years ago, it was for the most part a vast expanse of arid waste 
and the haunt of pastoral people, but now claims to be one of the biggest granaries 
of the world. The Districts of Lyallpur, Shahpur, Jhang, Montgomery and 
Multan and the State of Bahawalpur have benefited by several extensive canal 
systems, which have steadily come into existen<-e during the last four dec.ades. 

The rainfall factor has become negligible in the case of these districts, and in 
point of fertility they are now more than a mat<-h for the districts of the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain. Muzaffargarh and parts of Multan. Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Bahawalpur rec.eive irrigation from a net -work of inundation canals. In the 
riverains of Multan. Jhang. Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan there is also 
considerable irrigation from wells. The average rainfall for the Division i.s 9 inches, 
the highest average being 15 inches (Shahpur) and the lowest 5 inche.s 
(Bahawalpur). 

4. The boundary of the Province has undergone no appreciable change External 
in the last decade, and the only external transfers of area, which are hardly of Boundaries. 
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Internfti 

Changes. 


any importance, have taken place with the United Provinces and the Bikaner 
State, as noted below. 


Districts. 

Tahsils. 

Districts. 

Tahsils. 

Area in 





si|uar<* 

From ivhich fra>isferred. 

7'o which erred. 


-BuiamLsiiahi' (U.F.) 


Guroauii 

. . Ballabgarh 

•Oi' 

Muzaffarnagar (C.P.) 


Karnal 

. . Karnal . . ! 

•10 

Qui’gaon (Punjab) 

. . Ballabgarli 

BiilamUJ.ahr 


•i 1 

Ferozeporo (Punjab). 

. . Fazilka 

. . Bikaiit"* 

. . Ganga Xagai . . 

1 


The first three changes were due to river action, and the fourth to a fixation 
of boundaries. 

5. There have been some minor internal changes of boundaries as noted 
below and it will be seen that only one transfer has occurred between British 
Territory and an Indian State and in other cases the transfer is from one British 
district to another. 


District.s. Tahsils. 

Districts. Tahsils. 

Area 


from which traiiaf erred. 

" i in square 

To irkich tm naferred . miles. 1 

Remarks. 


Kan'ira 

Palampur 

. Mandi Stat' 

. J 

•> 

Ao. of Sotijicdtion. 
Sfttlement of boundaries. 

Lahore 

Kasur 

. Fero7.f})ore 

Feroztpoie 

0 

5240, dated 2-11-20. 

Lahore 

Ciiunian 

. Montgomei v . . 

Okara 


.1350, dated 1-2-22. 

.Sheikhup'ira 

Slieikhupui'a 

. Labon 

Lahore 

'1 

14003, dated 4-5-21. 

iSialkot 

Xai'o"al 

. Sheikhupuid 

Slieikhupura 


10425, dated 27-3-22. 

Sialkot 

Xaiowal 

. Sheikhupui'a 

Sheikhupura 

IS 

41 --293- 1 87- 10930, 

Lvallpur 

' Jarauwala 

. .Slieikhupura • • 

Sheikljupuia 

JS4 

dated 16-12-23. 

10427. dated 27-3-22. 

Montgomei v 

; -Moutiiomers 

. Lvallpur 

Toba Tek ISingh 

111 

13071-K. dated 1-4-30. 

Multan 

‘ Kabirwala 

. . lA AlljiUr 

Toba Tek Singh 

47 

786, dated 23-2-26. 


The changes within districts or states, which without altering their total 
area are confined to the abolition of certain tahsils and creation of others, are 
shown in the following statement : - 

Dtstihct or State. Tahsils abolished. T.\hsils newly formed. 


British Territory : — 


iSiall'ot 

(] ) Zafarwal 

1 . . (1) Narowal 

?? 

. . (2) Raya 

Slicikliiipiira 

{'■’>) Khanoah Dograri .. (2) Nankana Saliib 


(1) Shaiakpur 

Vi) Shalidaia 

A[iizaliaroarh 

(5) Saiiawan 

(4) Kot Adii 

Punjab Salutes ; — 

Maiuii 

.. (1) Hanibagh 

(1) Jogiitdcniapar 

Suket 


(2) Debar 

Kapurthal.i 

(2) Ba.stiut 


Faridkot 

(■') Kot Kapui'ii 


NabLa 

(4) Nabha 



(.")) .Taitii 


• ? 

(b) Ulianauia 


Bahawalpiir 

(7) Xaiishclira 

(3) Ralnni Yar Klum 

The changes that have altered the areas of certain tahsils are shown 

fly-leaf of Provincial Table I in Part II 

of the Beport. 
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6. The area figure.s of the British Territory and the Punjab States, which 
have been already quoted, were received from the Surveyor-lbeneral too late to 
he adopted in Imperial Table I. The figure.s appearing in that table were 
taken from the (iorresponding table of ] 921 after a few corrections and the adjust- 
ments necessitated by the changes in aiea. referred to above. The latest figures 
will be used for all calculations of density in this Report. The two sets of figures 
are given below for all districts and states. 


Sfi'ial 

No. 


District or State. 


Latest .Aira ill Seri. I LatI■^l .Auai'i 

stuvey Imperial ’ v™ Dotrict or S i \te. siirvei Imptna] 
ana. Table 1. ' aro.i Table I . 



PUNJAB 

136.964 

136.261 




British Territory. 

'>9,265 

99,200, 








Multan J^ivimon. 




Ambai.a Divisiox. 



‘ 







-4 Montifoin* r\ 

4.424 

4..518 

1 

HLsai 

0,215 

5,213 

io Lyalljun 

3.12 s 

3.224 


Itohtak 

2.470 

2,471 

20 -liiant: 

3,443 

3,4.52 


Guni.Ton 

2,244 

2,263 

27 Multan 

5,823 

5,892 

I 

Kainal 

3,125 

3,125 

28 Mii/affargat h 

5,609 

6,052 


.Ambala 

1,879 

1,882 

20 Dera Gliazi Khan 

9.37s 

7,911 

Cl 

Simla 

80 

101 

Biloch 'I'rans- 







frovJicT Traci. 




.U'Li.rxnuR Divisios. 



Pl/N.T.\B Statk>. 

■37.690 

37,061 





A.~-U'(i'ing politicul 



7 

Kanjiia 

9,858 

9,976 

relations with the 



s 

Hosliioipui' 

2,175 

2,247 

pf/iijnh tiovermnetii. 



f» 

.Iiilliindui' 

1,.323 

1,431 




10 

Luilhiaiw 

1,399 

1.452 

1 Dujaii.i 

91 

91 

11 

Ferozepore 

4,087 

4,290 

2 Pataudi 

53 

52 





Kal>ia 

1S8 

188 





4 Simla Mill St. it* s 

4,960 

5.489 


Ly.iORi: Division. 










B. — tioi’f q poHticat 



12 

Lahuir 

2,014 

2.6S2 

ilIuIuhis with the 



KI 

-Amritsai 

1,.572 

1,593 

Oonri/wef/t of Jvdio. 



14 

Giirdaapur 

1,846 

1.889 ' 




15 

iSialkot 

1,576 

1.578 




U. 

Giijraiiwala 

2,307 

2,309 

-■) Loliaiu 

22(i 

222 

17 

.Slii-ikbiifiiira 

2,302 

2.302 

0 Sii 11)001 

1.046 

1.1 OS 





7 Uilp^piu 

453 

448 





S Mamli 

1.139 

1.202 


Uamalpixiii Division. 



1* SuKf-t 

.".92 

420 





Kaptiftial.i 

.599 

.598 





1 1 MaU'f Kotlfi 

165 

167 

IS 

Giijiat 

2.248 

2.250 : 

l2 FaridKoi 

638 

638 

10 

Shalipiii 

4,789 

4,789 : 

ClainLa 

3.127 

3.2 '6 

20 

.fhelum 

2,773 

2,773 

14 Patiala 

5.942 

5.942 

21 

Ua"aliiind! 

2,023 

2,023 


1.299 

1.250 

22 

AtwL 

4.115 

4.117 

n; Xal.ha 

947 

928 

23 

iUi.iiiv, ali 

.1,440 

.5.395 

1"^ I’alidW alpIG 

16.434 

15,003 


-fin . 1 , i 1 

— 

• 

-- - - - 

- 

- 


It will be .seen that the figures of total area from the two sources differ bv 
703 square miles ; in the case of 9 cli.stricts and .states the figures tallv ; in I.3 the 
difference is less than 10 .square mile.s, and in 8 les,s than .50 square miles, in cad] 
case. Dera Ghazi Khan and Bahawalpur are con.s])icuou.s for a larae disparitv 
between the two sets of figures, and considering the x .astnes.s of their areas, the 
hilly nature of the former and the desert conditions obtaining in a large jiart of the 
latter, there is nothing surprising if the late.st .survey has yielded differcur results. 


SECTION 2.— POPULATION. 


7. Before referring to the stati.stical record of the census, either for the General. 
Province as a whole or it.s various divi.sions. it w ill be well to define the precise 
meaning of jtopulation.'' The " Coiftus or th.- Actual PopuUtiou " means 
all persons, except for the small number enumerated at non-svnehronous census 
who w^ere enumerated as being alive and present in the Punjab on the night of the 
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26th February 1931. It oonsists of residents, visitors and travellers, including 
British subjects, subjects of Punjab states and foreigners.” In other words, 
like all previous censuses, it means the “ dp facto ” popTilation or the aggregate 
of persons enumerated in an area. 

In some tracts of the Himalayan Division, owing to their inaccessibility 
during winter on account t)f .snow, the census was held at dates ranging between 
the oth September and the middle of December 1930, and in their case the popu- 
lation obtained is the ” dc jaip " population. Similarly, on account of the wild 
nature of the country or of the possibility of danger from wild beasts, in some 
part.s of the Ambala and Gurgaon Districts and the Biloch Trans-frontier Tract of 
the Dera Ghazi Khan District, the final census was held during the day preceding 
the census night. In order to pre\'ent double enumeration the persons enumerated 
in the non-synchronous areas cvere given ” passes ” to be shown to the enumerators 
in case they moved out and happened to be on the final census night at places to 
be enumerated on the normal date. 

The practice of enumerating dc /hcfo population instead of dc jure popula- 
tion is adopted even in the inost advanced countries, such as Great Britain and 
America . It has the advantage of being sinrple, every person being enumerated 
wherever he happens to be at the given time, irrespective of intricate considera- 
tions of birth-place and domicile or permanent residence. The method of enume- 
ration adopted in this country differs from that obtaining in some foreign countries 
in one respect. \VTiereas in those countries the duty of filling up the schedule 
devolves on the house-holder, here it is undertalcen for the most part by an 
enumerating agency. The distribution of population at the time of the census 
may thus appear to be accidental to a (-ertain extent ; but apart from its being 
simple this method yields a <-ount not far removed from the normal or de jure 
population if the date of the census is fixed, as it is done in India, so as not to 
coincide with any occasions involving an abnormal movement of the people. 

The ‘Census.’ <s. The date of the present census, though fixed with regard to India as a 

M’hole, proved eminently suited to this Province. The movement of the people prior 
to the harvesting of the spring crops had not begun, and only about half a dozen 
fairs in the whole Province coincided with the date of the census. Efficient 
arrangements for the enumeration of the persons present at these gatherings 
were made. 

Though the population of various districts, particularly of some large 
towns, varies with the various times of the year, the figures in the Census Report 
inav. with i-ertaiu reservations a.s in previous censuses. ])c taken as figures 
repre.senting the irormal population. The prt'sent census was taken about the 
end of Februarv or three weeks earlier than in 1921. and tlie pf)pulation of the 
Simla Town was. therefore, less than it would have been if a count had been taken 
at a later date ; the people frojn Delhi had not mox ed up. and sojne departments 
which were perjuanently stationed in Simla in 1921 were no longer tinae, luiving 
their winter headquarters at Delhi. A special suninrer census, held on the 30th 
June 1931. .showed that the town pos.sessed .■)3,9-19 persons as against 3,266 
enumerated at the normal census. 

In addition to the terms mentioned above, anothin- term “ Natural 
Population ” will be met with in certain subsidiary tables. It means the 
population of an area if there was no migration. Thus tin' Natural Population 
of the Province would be obtained by excluding all person, s born outside but 
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enumerated in the Province and including all Punjab-born persons wherever 
enumerated outside the Province. The complete figures for the latter, as was the 
case at past censuses, are not available for all countries, where they may be 
residing at the time of the census. The figures for a few countries are available, 
but in the case of others they became available too late for being used in the 
Report. However, the great majority of persons, who go out of the Punjab, only 
go to some provinces or states in India where a synchronous count is held, and 
so the defect is to a large extent unimportant. 

9. As soon after the census as possible the number of persons enumerated, ProvisioB»r 
male and female, together with the number of occupied houses, is totalled up and '*^'’*®**’ 
provisional totals are published. The provisional figures for the Punjab were 
reported to the Census Commissioner for India on the 6th March 1931 or a week 
after the census, and they differed from the final figures only by 800, a variation 
altogether negligible considering the huge population and the vast area involved. 

The questions asked of each individual at the census are simple and not scope u4 
many. They relate to religion and sect, sex, civil condition, i.e., whether a person e^uI^; 
is married, unmarried or widowed, age and caste ; whether earner or dependant, 
if an earner, his or her principal occupation as well as a subsidiary occupation, if 
any, and if a working dependant, his or her occupation; if employed in an organized 
industry, its nature ; birth-place, mother tongue, and other languages habitually 
spoken in addition to the mother tongue : whether literate or illiterate, and in 
case literate, name or names of the vernaculars in which literate, and whether 
primary-passed or not ; whether literate in English, and last of all whether deaf 
and dumb, blind, insane or leprous. The reply to all these questions was recorded 
by enumerators in general schedules, the bulk of which was printed in Urdu. An 
attempt was made on the present occasion to enumerate the Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, wherever they happened to be numerous, on the general schedule, 
and so English-knowing enumerators were employed and supplied with general 
schedules in English. This was undoubtedly a l)etter method to ensure entries 
according to instructions. ])ecause however clear the instructions thev can be 
interpreted properly only by a trained staff. Household schedules were, therefore, 
issued only in special cases. The facsimile of the general scdiedule. reproduced 
below, will give a clear idea of the questions asked. 

GENERAL SCHEDULE 

Name of thma {TaJiail, etc.) Name of ^ No. of Charge 


No. of Circle No. of Bloch Rage 



In addition to the particulars collected in the general schedules, special spwiai 
schedules to ascertain the extent of educated iinemplopnent were distributed 
among persons, who were matriculates or possessed a higher educational 
qualification and were unemployed and wishful for employment. The enumerators 
were instructed to hand over the schedules to such persons in the course of 
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Enquiry. 
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preliminary enumeration and eollect them on the final census niyht. The response 
to the (mquiry was, however, very poor and the results are printed in a table at 
the end of Chanter VIII (Occupation). It was not considered worth while to 
print them, as originally intended, in Part II of the Report, which conta ns the 
Imperial Tables. 

A special enquiry ivas also jnade with a view to obtain statistics about the 
size of families in typical areas of each district and state, jand the particulars in 
regard to all families with both hu.sband and wife alive were obtained in regard to 
occupations, castes, duration of marriage and the age at which the wife was married^ 
together with the nmnber of children born and surviving and the sex of the 
first-born child. The results are discussed in Chapter VI on Civil Condition. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the questions asked at an Indian census 
are only few when compared with the number of questions asked at the time of 
census in some of the foreign countries. At a census of the United States of 
America, held as far back as ]S40, an attempt was made to collect information 
with regard to mines, agrimilture. commerce, manufactures and schools, and thus 
to obtain statistics about the resources of the country, industries, education, etc. 
This tendency has grown during the subsequent period and questions having no 
essential f.r nece.ssary connection with the main purpose of a census, have 
continued to be put in ever-increasing numbers. As a matter of fact the original 
census, held in the United States was merely intended to secure an accurate 
enumejation of the population as a basis for re-apportionment of seats in the 
Hous>' of Representatives. In 18.30 .'ix schedules were . empl Tyed, one for free 
citizens, one for slaves, one for deaths during the preceding year, one for 
agriculture, one for manufacturers, and one for social statistics. 

The census of Canada follows the lines of the United States and no less 
than eleven schedules are employed, most of them relating to the details of 
industi}' and production, nature of employment, wages earned, and various other 
pai’ti(uilars. In c.onsequence of the large amount of immigration to Canada, 
minute enquiries are also made with regard to the birth-place of parents, 
nationality and naturalisation. Thus over .550 questions have to be answered 
by each individual, and so intricate a work is not left to the house-holder but is 
undertaken by a special agency. 

A definite limit has to be put to the number of questions at the time of 
census in India, owing to several cinuimstances peculiar to it. A synchronous 
(tount of siuU a large population spread over vast areas has to be taken within a 
short space of time, and the chief difficulty is the lack of sufficient number of 
intelligent enmnerators. who could conduct an intricate enquiry in a uniform 
manner. The .scope of the work. howeA'er, is being slowly increased, and as the 
peo})le become more familiar with the census and its objects — they have already 
ceased to be indifferent to ib— more elaborate enquiries will be possible in the 
future. Tire questions asked though comparatively few cover all the vital matters 
of general interest, and the results obtained have been tabulated in the form of 
18 Imperial Tables printed in Part II of this Volume. At the end of each Chapter 
in this Fart, will be found about half a dozen subsidiary tables giving results 
derived from tlie Imperial Tables or from information collected from other sources. 
.Anv departure from the previous censuses in the matter of the questions asked 
will be explained at its proper place in a subsequent Chapter. 

It is not necessary here to go into the details of abstraction and compila- 
tion of the .statistical material, nor to describe the difficulties that were met with 
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or the manner in which they were overcome. That will form the -subject of a 
separate volume. It will suffice to say here that the slip sy.stem of sorti.ig was 
again resorted to, and the work of compilation done at one central office for the 
whole Province except that of the Patiala, Nabha, Jind and Bahawalpur States, 
which carried out their own compilation and sent only the summary figures 
to the Central Compilation Office. Various methods to improve the work of 
extraction and tabulation have been carefully studied and <‘xplored. The use oi 
automatic sorting and tabulating machines such as those used in the tabulation 
of statistics in some of the countries in the West, had to be rejected as being 
too expensive and elaborate. A process, which seems economical on the face of 
it, is to make a record of individuals straightaway on slips suitable for sorting and 
thus eliminate the filling-up of .siffiedules and copying of the entries on the slips. 

The chief objection to this method, however, is that the classification made by 
enumerators will in numerous (vises be haphazard and unreliable, and it will not 
be possible to have the doubtful cases verified by the supervising agency as is 
feasible in the case of the schedules. 

SECTION 3.— AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY. 

10 . The Punjab with an area of 130,964 scjuare miles and a population of Density- 
28,490,857 has a density of 208 persons per square mile. The British Territory 
has an area of 99,265 square miles and a population of 23,580,852, which give a 
density of 238. In the case of the Punjab States, which have an area of 37,699 
square miles and a population of 4,910.005, the density is 1 30. The States of the 
Punjab Agency have an area of 32,407 square miles and a population of 4,472,218. 

The Punjab in respect of area is the fourth province in India, the first 
three being Burma, Bombay and Madras. In point of population and density, 
it is sixth and fifth, respectively, among the provinces. It is slightly smaller in 
size than the Republic of Poland, which has an area of 150,000 square miles and 
an estimated population of 32,150,000 (on the 3 1st December 1 930). The number 
of persons per square mile in Poland is thus 214, which is about the same as in the 
Punjab. 

The Republic of Ukraine, according to the 1920 census, has a population 
of 29,020,304, or about half a million more than that of the Punjab, and an area 
of 174,201 square miles or about 30 per cent, in excess of the Punjab, the density 
being 166 per .square mile. 

The area of the British Territory of the Punjab is nearly equal to that of 
the United Kingdom, which is 94,208 square miles. The population of the 
United Kingdom (46,077,000) according to the 1931 census is, however, nearly 
twice as much, which gives a density of 489 per square mile. The population of 
the British Territory is also comparable to that of Spain including the Canaries, 
which according to an estimate made in December 1931 was 23,581,000. The 
area of Spain is 194,208 square miles or nearly twice as large as that of British 
Territory, and its density (121) is thus about one-half. 

The Punjab States are comparable to Ireland in point of density. In 1926 
Ireland had an area of 32,531 square miles and a population of 4,228,553, the 
■density being 130 per square mile or exactly the same as that of the Punjab States. 

The table on the next page compares the latest figures of area, population Comparison 
and density of some of the principal foreign countries with those of the Punjab. 
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Country. 

1 

Population Den- 
Aft-a in according 8 it 3 ' 

squaru to the last per 

miles. censuis. square 

mile. 

4 

Country. 

1 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

2 

Population Den- 
according sity 
to the last per 
census, square 
mile. 

3 4 

Punjab 


28,490,857 

208 

Europe. 




Africa 



1 

Scotland 

30,502 

4,843,000 

169 

Union of youth Africa 

471.S14 

s.OU.OOO 

17 

Irelaiul 

32,631 

4,228,553 

130 

Ukraine 

174,514 

29.<i20,00() 

166 

Prance 

212,741 

41,860,000 

197 

America. 




Geimaru' 

181,081 

64,776,000 

358 

North America 

. . 7,588,02:1 

I34,:!00,<VK> 

18 

1 

! Belgium 

11,583 

8,092,000 

699 

Canada 

. . 3,689,958 

lO,290,0(X) 

3 

; Italy 

119,691 

41,100,000 

343 

United States 

. . 3,026,6.38 

124,070,000 

41 

' Xort^aj' 

124,710 

2.811,000 

23 

Asia. 




Poland 

150,0(XI 

32,150,000 

214 

China 

. . 4,286,868 

4.52,791.000 

106 

j Spain (including 

194,208 

23,581,000 

121 





Canaries). 




Japan 

147,490 

64.700,000 

439 

1 tSwitzerland 

1 

15,830 

4,077,000 

258 

Persia 

627,799 

9.000,000 

14 

1 Sweden 

172,973 

6,162,000 

36 

Evbopf. 




1 Oceania. 




United Kingdom 

94,20h 

46.077,000 

489 

j Australia 

. 2,974,514 

6,476,000 

2 

England and Wales 

58.30 1 

39.988,000 

686 

New Zealand 

103,475 

1,606,000 

IS 


Poinfof**" beloiv, .shows the ” median point of population for the 

Population, present (;ensus and for the '-ensuses of 1911, 1901 and 1881. This point is a 
numerical centre, and if horizontal and vertical lines are drawn through it, each. 



Median PoinU oj J*opuia(ujii atj»»nr oe7iw?/5f.v. 
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■of them will divide the population of the Punjab equally into two parts. It is 
noteworthy that the median point has moved westward, indicating that the 
population of the North-West Dry Area has made long strides during the last three 
■decades as a result of the various colony schemes. 


11. The marginal table shows 


Division. 

1 1 

Area. Population, j 

Den- , 
sity. ; 

i 

Ambala 

JuUundijr 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Multan 

15,013 

18,842; 

12,217' 

21,388 

31,805 

4,077,565, 

4,606,446 

5,879,075 

3,914,8491 

5,102,917: 

272' 

244i 

48i: 

183, 

160: 

Punjab States 

37,699 

4,910,005i 

130 

A. — Having political rela- 
fions with the Punjab 
Government, 

.),292 

437,7S7 

S3 

B. — Having political 

relations with the 

Government of Itidia. 

32.407 

4,472,2 isj 

i 

138. 


the area and population as well as the Density in 
. ^ , Administra- 

density per square mile of thetive Divi- 
1 • - ■ T ■ • -sions. 

different administrative divisions of 

the Province. The Multan Division 

wuth an area of 31,805 square miles is 

the largest in extent, but the Lahore 

Division with a population of 5,879,075 

is the most populous. Of the Punjab 

States those having political relations 

with the Government of India are the 

most extensive as well as the most 

populous. 


12. The density of the Province varies widely in its different parts, and Density in 
the variation is undoubtedly due to the difference in ability of each to support the states!^ 
population. The resources and the pressure of population will be discussed later 
on after we have examined the <.‘onditions olitaining in different parts of the 

Province in 
the past, but 
it will be 
better at this 
stage to show 
the distribu- 
tion of the 
population in 
the \-arious 
parts of the 
Province by 
means of a 
map which 
appears in 
the margin. 

It can be 
seen at a 
glaiKie that 

the greatest density exists in the central districts, and that the north-west of 
the Province is sparsely populated, as also the Hissar District in the south-east. 

On the north-east. Kangra, Chamba and Simla Hill States have a density below 
100 owning to the hilly nature of the country. On the south-west, Bahawalpur 
has a very low density owing to its huge area, containing many sandv and 
bare tracts, which are thinly populated, but it is gaining around as a result 
of canal-irrigation. 

In the following table the density figures relating to colony districts and 
Bahawalpur State are compared with those of the pre-canal period to show^ how 
rapidly the population rises when large tracts lying waste are brought under the 
plough. 
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Past 

Censuses. 


Statement showing the density figures for certain districts. 


Density per square mile. 
District or State. — 


0 

cc 



! 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

189! 

i 

Lyallpur 

.. 


.368 




15 

) 

Jhang 


• i 

193 




117 

:i 

Shiiiipur . , 



172 



102 


4 

Gujidt 



410 


351 



5 

Montgomery 



226 


109 



6 

Multan 



202 


140 



7 

Gujranwala 


••1 

319 


262 


• • 

8 

Sheikhupura 


f 

“i 

303 

•• 

235 


•• 

9 

Bahawalpur State 

• • 

i 

•1 

60 

48 



•• 


SECTION 4.— VARIATIONS IN POPULATION. 

13. As remarked at tke outset tliis Report deals with the 8th census taken 
in the Punjab. The dates of the censuses with the name of the officer deputed 
to superintend the operations and the territory concerned are noted below - 


Date. Superintendent. Territory. 


1st January 18-5.5 


lOth January 1868 


17th Ffihruary 1881 


26th February 1891 
1st March 1901. 


10th March 1911 
18th March 1921 


Sir Donald McLeod 


Mr. A. Roberta 


Mr. D. J. Ibbetson 


Mr. E. D. Maclagan 
Mr. H. A. Rose 


Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, 
R.B., C.I.E. 

Mr. L. Middleton 


. , British Territory only ; includ- 
ing the present Punjab and 
the North-West Frontier 
Province but omitting Delhi, 
Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, 
and part of Karnal. 

. . British Territory only ; 
including the present North- 
West Frontier Province, 
Punjab and Delhi. 

.. British Territory and the 
Punjab States, the former 
including the same territory 
as in 1868. 

. . The same territory as in 1881. 

.. The same territory as in 1891 
but with separate statistics 
for (1 ) the Punjab including 
Delhi and (2) the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

.. The Punjab including Delhi 
and the Punjab States. 

.. The present Punjab and 
Punjab States with .separate 
statistics for Delhi. 


26th February 1931 Khan.Ahmad Hasan Khan, . . The present Punjab and 

K. S. Punjab States. 

The early growth of the population of the Province under British rule was 
chiefly due to the increased security, and later on to improved means of production 
as a result of the opening of the canal colonies and the extension of the means of 
transport and marketing. A contributary cause was also the greater accuracy 
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attained at each succeeding census, and admittedly the census of 1881 was more 
accurate than those of 1855* and 1868.t 

Before we attempt a comparison of the present figures with those of past 
censuses it is essential to take into account the changes in area that ha\'e taken 
place. The population to be shown for past censuses must be the population of 
that territory which now constitutes the Punjab. In 1881 the population of 
the Punjab was so adjusted for the two earlier censuses, the adjusted figures 
being accepted in 1891. In the succeeding censuses the population was 
adjusted as more changes took place, the most notable being the separation of 
the North-West Frontier Province from the Punjab in 1901 and more recently 
the creation of the new Province of Delhi in 1912. Mr. Middleton in 1921 
revised the figures of 1855 and 1868 once again in the light of the tran.sfers, 
and as there have been no changes worth the name during the last decade, we 
may accept his figures as approximately correct. At the two censuses of 1855 
and 1868 the Punjab States were not enumerated and only an estimate of their 
population was made in 1855. This estimate after adjustment gives their 
population for that year as 3,750,606. We can thus accept the population shown • 
below as that of the present Punjab at the various censuses. 


Locality. 

1855. 

1868. 

ISSl. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

Adj’iited figures 
British Territory 

13,844,180 

15,798,699 

16,939,312 

18,652,614 

19,942,715 

19,579,046 

20,685,478 

23,580,852 

Punjab States 

3,750,606 

3,861,683 

4,263,280 

4,424,398 

4,212,794 

4,416,036 

4.910.005 

Annual rate of 
increase per cest. 
British Territory 


1-09 

0-56 

1-01 

0-69 

-0-18 

0-57 

1-4 

Punjab States 



0-11 

I 04 

0-38 

-0*48 

(►•4S 

11 


14. The period, 1855—1868, shows for the British Territory an annual Variations in 
„ i-i-ii" Population 

increase of 1'09 per cent., which is the biggest excepting the increase during the (i855— 1921). 

^ l855 1868 

last decade. The increase in population was evidently due to peace and 
security, which had been strangers to the land for more than a century past, and 
perhaps the rate of increase became more pronouiu-ed owing to a greater accuracy 
of enumeration attained in 1868. However the fact remains that the natural 
increase wns considerable. The cultivated area increa.sed during the interc ensal 
period by no less than 32 per cent. The irrigation from the AVestern Jumna Canal, 
the only perennial canal in existence in 1855, rose from (>25 to 750 square miles, 
to which might be added 470 square miles irrigated from the Bari Doab (now known 
as Upper Bari Doab), which had been opened in 1 860. The Railway. Posts 
and Telegraphs were also making steady progress. 

The period, 1868 — 1881, was one of even more marked peace and progress, ises— 1881. 
but the great rise in population, which characterised the previous intercensal 
period, was not maintained, the annual rate of increase being ’56 per cent. The 
maximum population during this intercensal period was evidently reached in 
1878, after which a decline set in owing to the last three years being characterised 
by scarcity and sickness. The development of metalled roads and railways went 
ahead at a good pace, and in 1881 their mileage was 146 and 1,056, re.spectivelv. 

Progress was made in sanitation and the number of patients treated at 
Government dispensaries rose from 471 to 1,368 thousands. The number of 
children in schools more than doubled, and great advance was noticeable in 


* For a Report of this census see Vol. XI, Government of India (Foreign Departments) Selections, 
■f- Report on the census of 1868 by Mr. Miller, Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. The cultivated area increased by 17 per cent, and the 
canal-irrigated by 19 per cent. 

During the decade, 1881 — ^1891, the increase in population was again rapid, 
and the annual rate of I'Ol per cent, is the third highest recorded so far. The 
area under cultivation increased by about 10 per cent., as compared with the 
corresponding figures of 32 and 17 per cent, for the two preceding intercensal 
periods. The material progress other than agricultural was however considerable 
and to this fact and to the absence of any famine the large rise in population, 
during this decade is mainly attributable. A census of the Punjab States was 
taken in 1881 for the first time, and in their case the annual increase durino; the 
decade was r04 per cent. 


1891—1901. The average rate of increase during the decade, 1891 — 1901, was ’69 for 

British Territory and '38 for Punjab States. The disparity is mainly attributable 
to the development of canal irrigation in British Territory as a result of the 
opening of the Lower C'henab Canal. The cultivated area rose by 10 per cent, 
and the canal-irrigated by 64 per cent. The rate of increase in population slowed 
down very much in the states and the districts in the east of the Province, and 
there was migration from Patiala to the Punjab districts. The year 1892 was 
the most unhealthy, cholera having caused a record mortality and fevers also 
being responsible for high death-rate. The decade was free from famine but the 
south-eastern districts experienced a great scarcity. The improved means of 
transport, however, were a relieving factor and the affected districts were there- 
fore enabled to record a fair rate of increase in population. 

1901—1911. decade. 1901 — 1911, was characterised by a prevalance of widespread 

disease. An epidemic of plague of great virulence coupled with fever of specially 
fatal type contributed to a death-rate, which exceeded the birth-rate in all the 
years of the decade except three, 1900, 1909 and 1910, and in one year (1907) it 
reached theextraordinary figureof 62’lper mille mainly owing to the\unprecedented 
mortality from plague, which cau.sed 608,685 deaths. In the following year 
(1908) the death-rate amounted to .50'7, " fevers " being the main cause. The 
excess of deaths over births during the decade was 557,447. the total deaths from 
plague being over two millions in British Territory alone. The loss of female 
lives was appalling, and the female population for the Province was considerably 
in defect at the census of 1911, there being 817 females per 1,000 males in that 
year as against 854 in 1901. Considerable material progress was made in spite 
of the adverse conditions, and the Lower .Jhelum Canal, opened in 1901, was 
irrigating an area of 1,166 square miles of what was previou.sly a barren tract. 
The area irrigated by the Lower Chenab Canal increased by 602 square miles, 
and 1,105 miles of new railway lines were opened. The decade was also marked 
by steady industrial progre.ss, and prices and wages were higher than in the 
previous decades. 


Conditions of 
the Previous 
Decade, 
1911—1921. 


15. The annual rate of increase in the decade, 1911 — 1921, was ’57 in British 
Territory and '48 in the Punjab States. The decade was healthy for the most 
part, but the year 1918 made all the difference. During that year the influenza 
epidemic, which came in several waves during August and September, assumed 
a terrible aspect in October and within a few weeks accounted for a little less than 
a million deaths in British Territory alone. The decade will also remain memorable 
because of the Great War, which raged during four of its ten years, and was 
responsible for a death roll of 12,794, a number too small to affect the population 
to any appreciable extent. The districts which contributed the greatest number 
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of combatants were Eawalpindi, Jhelmn, Gujrat and Eobtak, each of wbicb bad 
more tban 25,000 persons serving in tbe army, and in tbe number of troops 
contributed by tbe Punjab States Patiala's share was 50 per cent. 

Tbe diagram given below shows for British Territory tbe number of 
births and deaths together with population figures for each year, based on vital 
statistics. It is evident that the population kept rising each year and was at 
its maximum in 1917, but was brought down violently in the following year by 
the influenza epidemic. 
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Births, Deaths and Pop’ilation c"rve calculated from vital statistics, 1U'21. 


The diagram 
in the margin 
shows the 
deaths from 

main causes 
for each year 

of the decade ; 
the deaths due 
to influenza 
have been 
shown by the 
shaded portion 
of the rectangle 
for deaths due 
to fevers for 
the year 1918. 

Death-rate by main diseases (1911 — -20). 
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In the Punjab the regis'ration of deaths dates back to 1867, and that of 
births to 1880. The followina; diagram will indicate how these rates have 
fluctuated up to the end of the previous decade, i.e., 1921, 



Birth and Beath-rale^ in the P'/njah {Brifi^h Territory) 1867 — 1921. 


'Fhe highest death-rate was recorded in 1918, the year of the influenza 
epidemic, and the next highest in 1907 when the plague was at its worst. The 
birth-rate sinks low during a year following the period of any widespread epidemic, 
but regains its former level or even rises higher soon afterwards. It was one of 
the lowest in 1891 and 189.3 following the years, 1890 and 1892, during both of 
which fevers took a heavy toll, the latter year being also characterised by the 
record number of deaths from cholera. In 1894 the birth-rate went up to an 
unprecedented figure, and five years later it rose still higher. Another year 
remarkable for its low birth-rate was 1909, which followed 1907 referred to above 
as the plague year and 1908 when mortality from fevers was very heavy. A year 
or so later the birth-rate made a recovery and kept up a high level till 1917. 

The decade may be described as a healthy one with the exception of the 
year of influenza. In a series of particularly good years, 1915 and 1916 stand out 
as less healthy than the rest owing to epidemics of plague and fevers, 
respectively. Consequently the birth-rate was high except in 1 918 when it dropped 
to an exceptionally low figure, and though it improved in each of the subsequent 
years, it failed to reach its former level. 

The Triple Canal Project, consisting of the Upper Jhelum, the Upper 
Chenab and the Lower Bari Doab Canals, was completed during the decade, and 
by 192 ('- 2 | the three canals were irrigating 2,811 square miles. 
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The diagram below shows the total sown and matured areas, rainfall and 
the prices of wheat prevailing during the decade. 

I ~ ■4<t‘ — — — — — — 


.A 
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The prices began to rise suddenly due to failure of crops in 1915-10 and as 
a result of War conditions after 1917. The rise was so rapid that the economic 
system of the country could not adjust itself to it. The strain on the railways 
resulted in a dislocation of conununications and markets. Towards the end of 
the decade prices came to be determined by the law of local siipplv and demand, 
and coupled with further failure of harvests in 1918-19 and the terrible lo^s of 
life caused by influenza, the conditions became very favourable for the mischievous 
propaganda against the .‘system of Government to take root. Open disorder 
in the Province had to be put down by force in the .-spring of 1919 and left a legacv 
of racial feeling and industrial unrest, resulting in strikes and further dislocation 
of industry. Good harvests of 1919-20 were unable to relieve the situation and 
the prices continued to rise, and with the general failure of crops in 1920-21 an 
unprecedented situation was created. The price of wheat exceeded PiS. 6 per 
maund or more than doubled since the beginning of the decade, the re-sult beinw 
that wheat was actually imported into India from Australia in spite of the heavv 
freight charges. With the rise in prices the wages al'?o .showed an upward tendency, 
although after 1917 they did not keep pace with the tremendous rise in prices. 

Owing to the \Var and hnancial stringency there was little extension in 
the Railway communications of the Province. Only 487 miles of new Railway 
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branch-lines were opened during the decade, and the doubling of the line from 
Ambala to Lahore and from Lahore to Raewind was completed. 

The mileage of metalled roads rose from 2,619 to 2,937. The old railway 
bridges over the Sutlej and Beas were converted into road bridges, and a road 
bridge was constructed over the Ravi and another over the Chenab near 
Wazirabad. A great deal of improvement was thus effected on the Grand Trunk 
Road, but all the same road communications were far less extensive than the 
railway system of the Province. 

Prominent among the public works carried out during the decade was the 
construction of the Nammal Dam in the !Mianwali District, which provided 
irrigation to 8.000 acres of cultivable land. 

SECTION 5.— CONDITIONS OF THE LAST DECADE. 

General. 16. We shall now examine the conditions of the last decade at some length, 

confining our attention to those facts, which have a possible bearing on the move- 
ment of the population. 

We have noticed in the last section how the end of the previous decade 
(1911—21) witnessed a combination of adverse circumstances on an unprecedented 
scale. The unrest then prevalent was not peculiar to this Province, but had a 
world-wide range as an aftermath of the Great War. 

Inauguration The last decade ivill ever remain memorable for more events than one. 

The Province was honoured early in the decade by a visit of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of AVales, to be soon followed by the inauguration of an era of reforms 
introduced by the Government of India Act of 1919. Just before the census of 
1921, the Punjab had been rai.sed to the status of a Governor’s Province with a 
“cabinet ” consisting of two Members and two Ministers, of which the latter were 
to be selected from amongst the elected members of the Legislative Council, which 
had 71 members elected by the people, and 20 nominated by Government. The 
first session of the Legislative Council ivas held on the 29th January 1921. The 
members soon set about their task in a right spirit, and the Council has earned an 
enviable reputation among provincial legislatures for the dignity of its proceedings 
and a high sense of responsibility. 

The inauguration of the reforms, however, did not bring about general or 
marked improvement in the political situation of the country. The non-co- 
operation movement, ivliich had been launched after the events of 1919, was 
pushed on in the first two or three years of the decade. It included a boycott 
of Government and aided schools, of foreign cloth, and of service in the 
^Military and Police Departments. The programme also included the establishing 
of Congress coimnittees and j)(t'ncliayats in all important towns and I'illages and 
the organisation of a volunteer corps. A few national schools were opened, 
but a-s a rule, closed down after a brief career. 

In the ranks of hlnlctfatuts disillusionment came as a result of the hardships 
which the riuilinj(f mi (emigrants) underwent in the autumn of 1920, when the 
Afghan authorities refused to admit any more of them into their territory. Among 
the Sikhs, agitation of a somewhat different nature was kept alive by the 
extremists, who urged the transfer of the control of the Golden Temple and 
the Khalsa College at Amritsar as the foremost demands of the community. 
The body, called “ Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee," was formed 
with the avowed aim of taking over the management of all the Sildi shrines. 
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The Akali Dal, organised by this Committee, grew to large proportions and began 
the seizure by direct action of Sikh shrines and gurdwaras. In February 1921 an 
attempt was made to seize the Nankana Sahib shrine by weight of numbers in 
•defiance of the Mahant. The Mahant’s men opened fire on the intruders and 
about ninety persons were killed and the military had to restore order. 

The prevalence of crime and unrest at the end of the previous decade was 
partly due to demobilization as well as to political and economic causes. In 1922, 
however, the situation improved. A year later there was further improvement 
in the economic conditions, which was reflected in the reduction of minor crimes 
again.st property. The wages maintained a high level while the prices of foodstuffs 
went down considerably. There was, however, little or no diminution in the 
volume of serious crime, and a state of lawlessness, partly the outcome of a 
contempt for authority, largely fostered by the Akali aggressiveness, continued to 
render life and property insecure, particularly in the central Punjab. An 
increasing boldness and brutalitv was noticeable in the commission of \’iolent 
crimes, exemplified in the savage murder of loyali.sts in the Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur Districts by the Babbar Akali gang. 

The enactment of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act in July 192o and the release 
•of those, who had been convicted in connection with the Akali attempt to seize 
religious institutions by direct action, eased the situation and the agitation which 
had disturbed the peace of the Province for several years subsided. 

In the very first Legislative Council the members began to organize Communal 
themselves into parties and there was an embryonic grouping of members accord- 
ing to rural and urban interests. The other interests, notably communal, were not 
slow to awaken, and in 1927 the post of a third Jlinister was created to enable 
a Minister drawn from each of the chief communities to be included in the cabinet. 

The spirit of communal antagonism, fanned by the activities of such movements 
as the shuWii " (conversion toHinduism) and tonzim," (organisation of Muslim 
community to combat shuddhi), manifested itself in the serious connnunal riot at 
Multan in 1922, followed in 1926 by even more serious riots in Bawalpindi City 
and a neighbouring village. A new and deplorable incident, typical of the period, 
occurred at Lahore in 1926, ivhen some hooligans thre\v a bomb in the crow’d of 
harmless spectators returning after witnessing the celebration of the Dusehra 
festival, killing many. 

At the end of the year, Swami Shardhanand, a leader of the shuddhi ” 
movement, was murdered in Delhi by a Muslim, and this together with the agitation 
arising from excitement consequent on the judgment in the "'Rangila Rasul’'* 
case kept the atmosphere surcharged with mutual distrust and resentment. Matters 
came to a head when in May 1927 a riot broke out in Lahore, causing several 
deaths, follow’ed by conmmnal riots in Multan on the occasion of the Muharram 
procession. The .scene of these activities wras transferred to another part of the 
Province during the concluding years of the decade, and in 1928 there were serious 
riots at Softa in the Gurgaon District and at Malikpur in the Ambala District as a 
result of disputes over cow-slaughter on the occasion of Bakr-Id. 

The clo.se of the decade witnessed a revival of the political agitation, wLich Civil 
had been a feature at its conunencement. The agitation started with the 
announcement of the personnel of the Indian Statutory Commission, in which the 

* A Hindu book-seller of Lahore was prosecuted for publishing a hook (Rangila Rasul}, defamatory of the 
Prophet of Islam. He was convicted and sentenced, but on appeal acquitted by the High Court. .Subsequently 
he was murdered by a Lahore Muslim. 
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Health 

Conditions. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


absence of Indian representatives was resented by a section of the public. At the 
same time the country was drifting towards an economic depression. In 1928 as the 
result of a widespread revolutionary conspiracy Mr. Saunders, a young Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, was shot dead at Lahore in broad daylight when leaving 
his office and a head constable was also murdered when pursuing the assailants. 
Two years later an attempt was made on the life of the Governor of the Punjab 
when a Hindu youth opened fire on him with a pistol as he was leaving the 
University Hall after presiding over the Convocation. The proceedings of the 
judicial trials of those involved in revolutionary conspiracies were given great 
prominence in the vernacular press. The activities of the Congress in this 
Province received a fillip by the holding of its 44th session in Lahore during the 
Christmas of 1929, when a resolution of complete independence was passed. 
The civil disobedience movement was started in the spring of 1930, and an 
attempt was made in many places to break the salt laws. Later in the year 
Govermnent took strong action against the law breakers, and numerous Congress- 
men were arrested. Some of the prominent Indian politicians were invited during 
the winter to a Round Table Conference in London. The Congress, however, 
declined to participate. Early in 1931 the Congress leaders were released and soon 
after as a result of negotiations between the Government of India and the Congress 
a pact was concluded, under which the Congress called off the civil disobedience 
and Government released all political prisoners except those convicted of violent 
crime. Thus the decade ended as it had begun with the political situation being a 
dominant feature in the country. 

17. The principal features of the decade. 1921 — 30, so far as they bear on 
the general health of the people and affect the birth and death-rates, are described 
below year by year. The figures relate to British Territory only. 

The year 1921 was healthy, though it did not come up to 1920 in this respect. 
The death-rate (30d ) was low but it was slightly in excess of those of the previous 
two years, which was largely the result of a widespread epidemic of cholera which 
was the highest on record since 1900, coupled with localised epidemics of malaria 
in areas where the monsoon conditions had been favourable. The fever death- 
rate was the highest of the death-rates and exceeded the rate of the previous two 
years. The birth-rate (41 ’o) was lower than that of the preceding year. 

The year 1922 was an exceptionally healthy year in the Punjab. The total 
death-rate ( 22 '07 ) from all causes was lower than it had been since 1878 and consider- 
ably lower than the cjuinquennial average (39'2). Only two provinces, Madras and 
North-We.^it Frontier Province, reported a lower death-rate for 1922. Rainfall 
was timely and the meteorological conditions were unfavourable to the spread of 
the disease. The only epidemic disease which assumed alarming proportions 
during 1 922 was plague, which caused 7,837 deaths as against 2.89fi in 1921 . Even 
so, the outbreak was considerably less severe than that of 1919 when the total 
number of deaths from plague approached 13,000. No other cause of mortality 
showed an inciease. The birth-rate was 39-2 showing a decrease of 2-2 per milk 
as against the figure for the previous year. 

The year 1923 was a year of good harvests and low prices but was consider- 
ably less healthy than the year 1922. Heavy winter and spring rains favoured 
the spread of plague, and a slight excess in the monsoon rainfall was responsible 
for an increase in the mortality from fevers. ' The year was, however, relatively 
healthy, and the death-rate (30-94) was lower by 6-4 per milk than the quinquen- 
nial average but it was higher than that recorded for other provinces in In di a. 
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During 1923 the birth-rate rose to 43-2 'per tnille as against 39 3 per mille for the 

year 1922. This figure is 
the highest recorded for 
any province in India 
with the exception of the 
Central Provinces for 

which the birth-rate stood 
at 45-63. 

Of the chief diseases 
prevalent during the year 
were plague and fevers with 
a total death-rate of 2-44 
and 20-49. respectively. The 
latter included relapsing 
fever which was prevalent 
in an epidemic form more 
especially in the western 
Punjab. In Muzaffargarh 
District it was particularly 
severe and caused 6,207 
deaths during the year. 
The year 1923 marks the 
re-organisation of the Pub- 
lic Health Department in 
the Punjab. 

After 5 relatively 
healthy years the year 1924 
was characterised by 
extreme unhealthiness, the 
death-rate being 43-43 
which is four times that of 
the United Kingdom and 
16-08 per mille m excess of 
the provincial death-rate 
during the preceding five 
years. The rainfall and 
climatic conditions were 
eminently favourable for 
the spread of the disease 
and the main cause of the 
abnormal death-rate was 
plague and fevers, the 
figures for which were 1 1 "48 
and 3-65 mille respec- 
tively, above the quinqu- 
ennial averages. But the 

high death-rate was as- 
sociated \\ath a high birth- 
rate, the provinical figure 
being 40-1 per mille as 
compared with an average 
birth-rate of 40 o during 

Annual Birth and Death-rate (1921 — 30), uTtd deaths according to causes* 



1924. 
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1925. 



ilonMy death-rate per mille of total population for period 1921 — .30 


the preceding quinquennium. Owing to the high death-rate there was an excess 
of 69,341 (3-3 per mille) of deaths over births — a circumstance which necessitates 
the statement that in the year 1924 the state of the public health was far from 
satisfactory. 

The year 1925, in spite of unfavourable climatic conditions, was relatively 
healthy. There was no undue prevalence of epidemic diseases and the distribu- 
tion of the monsoon rainfall, which was above normal, was unfavourable to malaria. 
The death-rate was not only 13 *4 per mille less than the rate of the previous vear 
but also less than the average for the previous quinquennium. The Punjab 
continued to occupy the position of having the high birth-rate and a greater excess 
of births over deaths (lOd per mille of the population) than any other province 

of India. There was, however, no variation in the birth-rate for 1925 over the 

figures for the previous year. 
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During 1926 the death-rate at 36'o2 per thousand was 5'21 higher than the 
average of the pre\dous five years. Rainy and cloudy weather in March, April 
and May and the consequent continuance of low temperatures and humidity 
provided ideal conditions for the spread of plague which was responsible for the 
loss of over 108,000 lives. There was practically no cholera but a widespread 
epidemic of small-pox caused about 17,600 deaths, and the “ fever ” death-rate, 
owing chiefly to an epidemic of malaria in the la,st four months of the year, was 
higher than in the previous year and also exceeded the average of the last five 
years. On the other hand the birth-rate — -41 ‘6 per thousand — -was also higher 
and was exceeded in no other province in India except the Central Provinces. 

The year 1927 was one of the healthiest years in the history of the Punjab, 
largely owing to meteorological conditions which were unfavourable to plague in 
the spring and to malaria in the autumn. An epidemic of cholera of unusual 
intensity, however, prevailed chiefly in Kasur town and tahsil and in the 
Ferozepore District which took a toll of 11,286 lives. The death-rate of 27‘46 
•per mille was 9 ‘06 per mille less than in 1926 and .5-] 3 less than the average of the 
pre\fious five years. In fact in only two years in the present century has tiie 
provincial rate been lower. At the same "time the birth-rate of 42‘3 per mille was 
slightly higher than in the previous year. The infantile mortality rate was also 
unusnally low, the number of deaths among infants under one year of age being 
167'5 per 1,000 births as compared with 203-43 in 1926. 

In no previous year since vital statistics became available have the people 
of the Punjab enjoyed such remarkably good health as in the year 1928. As a 
result of the timely and well distributed rainfall the year 1928 was the healthiest 
in the decade, the birth-rate being 46-30 which was the highest and the death-rate 
24-72 which was the lowest except for 1922. The main cause of the low death- 
rate and the high birth-rate was the remarkable freedom from epidemics and more 
especially the exceptionally low incidence of plague and malaria. The general 
healthiness of the year was, howec er, marred by a very sharp outbreak of cholera 
in the Kulu Valley (Kangra District) where 1,746 seizures and 1,164 deaths 
occurred, over 70,000 anti-cholera inoculations being performed by the Public 
Health staff. 

The distribution of the monsoon was unusual ; the dry western districts 
of the Pro-vdnce had abnorinal rainfall while it was in marked defect iii the south- 
eastern part. The monsoon started late and stopped early. The rainfall was 
particularly heavy during the second fortnight of August, causing heavy floods in 
the .Thelum, Chenab and Indus rivers, which resulted in a serious epidemic of 
malaria. The year 1929 although it did not exihbit the remarkable salubrity of the 
previous year must be regarded, in spite of certain vicissitudes of climate, which 
occasioned an epidemic of malaria in one region and economic stress in another, 
as a relatively healthy year. The birth-rate was 44-45 which was the highest of 
all other provinces in India, and the death-rate 28-75 which exceeded the provincial 
rates except those of Bombay and Central Provinces. Apart from the somewhat 
severe epidemic of malaria following the heavy floods in certain districts the year 
was on the whole a very healthy one. The cholera figures were somewhat 
higher than those of the previous year and while no serious outbreak occurred 
the disease was widely diffused and practically all the districts in the Province 
were afiected. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 



1930. 


Sommarv 

1931—30. 
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In 1930 the climate ivas favourable for health, the monsoon being heavy but 
sufficiently early not to encourage the spread of malaria and plague. The death- 
rate under the various heads of mortality during the year 1 930 is compared with the 
average of the previous five years in the table below. 


Year. 

1 

1 i 

cholera. 

O 

Small- 

pox. 

o 

j 1 Dysentery ' 

' Plague. Fevers.! and 

' ' Diarrhcea. ' 

! 1 .->1 6 

Respira- 

tory 

diseases. 

7 

Injuries. 

8 

All 

other 

causes. 

9 

Total. 

10 

lO.'iO. 

n-co 

0-2(j 

i 0-03 

20-59! O-OO 

2-52 

0*30 

5-32 

29-66 

1925— 1’9. 

Increase or decrease 

0*18 

0*50 

11)1 

18-67 0-54 

2-60 

j 

0*33 

5'05 

29-48 

in 1930. 

-0-12 

- 0-21 

-1-5S 

i 

-m-92; +0-OG 

-0-U 

- 0-03 1 

-fO-27 

-fO-18 


The diminished death-rates from cholera, small-pox and plague is evidence 
of the practical absence in epidemic form of those diseases from the Province 
during the year. 

To sum up, the decade 1921 — 30 may be described as on the whole a healthy 
one with the exception of great epidemics of jilague in 1924 and 1926 and a severe 
outbreak of cholera in Lahore and Ferozepore Districts in 1926 and in Kulu Valley 
in 1928. Malaria also prevailed in an epidemic form during the autumn of several 
years, more particularly in the year 1929. 

The consistently high birth-rate of the Punjab, which is usually about twice 
that of the United Kingdom, in spite of its high death-rate (chiefly as a result of 
the frequency and severity of epidemic visitations) is nevertheless an encouraging 
sign since it indicates that the somewhat severe epidemics to which the Province 
is liable, exercise little or no permanent effect on the viriUty and recuperative 
power of its inhabitants. Both in respect of its birth-rate and death-rate the 
Punjab compared favourably with other provinces of India and renewed its 
depleted population at a relatively high rate. The infantile mortality was 
particularly low during the last decade as shown in the diagram belowL 


i 



Number of children dying vdthin one year of birth per one thousand born (British Territory), 


The diagrams on pages 23 and 24 illustrate for British Territory for the 
last decade (1) the annual rates of births, deaths and increase, as well as deaths 
according to causes, and (2) monthly death-rate. 
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18. The general healthiness of the last decade is no doiiht due to a consider- Hospitals and 
• - I-- 1*1 •i-Ti Dispensaries, 

able extent to the inauguration of various schemes for the expansion of medical 

relief in the Province. In order to attain the ideal of one dispensary for every 

100 square miles of territory or for every 30,000 of population the calculations 

showed that it would be necessary to open 375 new dispensaries in rural areas. 

In 1925 a standard plan for a small and compact dispensary was laid down, and 

the Government agreed to give a grant of Rs. 5,400/- for the construction and 

Rs. 1,600/- for the equipment of each such dispensary. The programme has been 

acted upon almost completely during the decade, the number of dispensaries 

actually opened from 1925 to the end of 1930 being 359. 

The need of efficient arrangements for female medical aid and education 
has to some extent been provided for. A good number of new female hospitals 
and dispensaries was established. The Lady Aitchison Hospital, Lahore, and the 
Lady Reading Hospital for Women and Children at Simla, ha%'e gained much 
popularity during the decade. The Punjab Medical School for Women, with 
which is incorporated the Women’s Christian College, Ludhiana, is at present the 
only institution from which women can qualify for appointment as Sub-Assistant 
Sui-geons. During the decade 15 new ho.spitals for women were opened in various 
districts, including the Government Hospital for Women and Children at Lahore. 

Separate sections for females have been opened in 12 existing civil hospitals. 

A notable addition to general ho.spitals is the opening of the Dental Hospital 
at Lahore. 


A solid progress continued to be made during the decade both in respect of 

the number of ho.sjiitals and 
the extent of relief given. 

The number of patients trea- 
ted has been on the increase 
as shown in the table in the 
margin. The rise in the 
number of out-door patients 
is due chiefly to the increase 
in the number of rural dis- 
,oor patients is partly due to 

19. Some terms that will occur hereafter in this Report may be con- Dennition# 


Year. 

hospitals and 
dispensaries on 

In-door 

Out -door 

Total. 

the last day of 

patients. 

patients. 


1 

the year. 

*.) 

3 

4 

5 

1921 

r.' ' “583”' 

'‘j.Loiri”' 

4.921.07(5” 

'■“5,iU4.0S1 

1922 

tilO 

97,808 

5.051,20s 

.5,149.070 

1923 

020 

104.999 

•j,57t>,770 

5,081,775 

192-t 

•no 

log.otio 

5.825,573 

5,935,079 

192.5 

titlO 

117.592 

5.8(ili.04 8 

.5,984,240 

192t) 

7S0 

122,81.8 

7,022.033 

7.145,451 

1927 

885 

13.1.978 

7, 82-5. .745 

7,901,523 

1928 

904 

153.797 

.8.822.902 

•8,970.759 

1929 

1.020 

173,302 

10,017, 13(> 

10.790.440 

1930 

1,035 

181.482 

11,001.187 

11.742,009 

pensaries, 

and the increase in 

the number of in-cl 

the good work done in the ho.spitals of the Province. 


veniently defined at this stage. 

“ Cultivable Area includes land actually .under cultivation, fallows 
and waste available for cultivation ; such waste does not include areas in which 
cultivation is forbidden by law or custom, such as reserved forests or common 
lands set apart for a specific purpose. It does, however, include common lands 
which can be made available for cultivation by partition even though such parti- 
tion has not been effected. 


“ Gross Cultivated Area — •means the area actually sown in anyone year 
with no deduction for failure of crops, any land sown at both seasons of the year 
{i.e., double cropped) being counted twice. 

“ Net Cultivated Area — means the area sown in any one year, the double 
cropped area not being counted twice. In other words net cultivated area refers 
to area of land sown, whilst gross cultivated area refers to the crops sown ; to 
avoid confusion gross cultivated area is referred to generally as the sown area. 
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ISTeitlier of tliese areas include land which, lies fallow for the whole year, though 
such land may he regularly though infrequently cultivated. 

Agricultural 20. Agriculture being the premier industry of the Province a summary of 

the agricultural conditions for the British Territory is given below year by year. 
The decade begins with I'liarif 1921 . 

Seasons Omng to the shortage of winter rains conditions were not favourable for 

and Crops . 

1921-22. the sowing of sugarcane and cotton. The monsoon which (nirst in the second 

week of July ga^■e general tind sufficient rain nearly all over the Province. It 
remained very acth e till the middle of August. Ample moisture was thus avail- 
able for the sowing of kJiarif crops. Conditions vrere also very favourable for the 
maturing of these crops as well as the spring sowings. Well distributed rain in 
winter, though b.elow normal, did a lot of good to the standing spring crops and a 
clear and sunnj- April ivas beneficent to the maturing of grain and its threshing. 
The season was on the whole above the average, being a great improvement on 
the previous year. 

1922 - 23 The rain in the earlier part of 1 922 ivas suJiicient for cotton and sugarcane 

sowings. 'Idle monsoon liroke about a month earlier than usual and was a good 
one. In July the rain was below normal, but good rain fell in August and first half 
of September tlu'oughout the Province, ending about the last week of September. 
I'he rainfall was above normal in the south-east and the sub-montane districts, 
about average in the central Punjab, and below normal in the west. The 
September rain followed by light showers in October resulted in good rabi sowhigs. 
The winter rain after Christmas, hea\’ier than u.sual, continued till the middle of 
March and \vas particularly useful for iinirrigated crops. The dry weather in 
April Wiis faA'ourai'Je for harvesting though heavy unceasing rain in May did some 
damage to straw and grain on the threshing floor. The year was considerably 
above the average. 

1923 - 24 . The conditions for cotton and cane sowings were favoural/ie on account of 

the rain in the previou-- winter and (‘arly part of 1923. The monsoon appeared 
after the first week of .luly and wa.s iimisnally active in August. Heavy and 
widespread rain fell throughout the Province and helped the kharif acreage to 
(‘xpand although cotton in low-lying ureas was slightly damaged. The monsoon, 
however, ceased early and conditions were not particularly favourable for the 
maturing of khurif crops or the riihi sowings. The winter rain was good in the 
ea.st, and from light to moderate elsewhere. April was dry and favourable for 
harvesting operations which were, however, hampered in some districts by the 
outbreak of plague. 'I’he year was on the whole above average. 

1924 - 2 5 . There were adequate rains for cotton and cane sowings. 'The monsoon 

arrived in the second week of July and gave moderate rain during July and August 
mxirly all over the Province. It was very active during the fast week of September, 
bait at the end of the second week a break set in, which lasted up to the 27th of the 
month. Heavy rains which fell about the end of September caused floods which 
damaged the standing i^ops, especially along the banks of the Jiinma. The 
conditions for rabi sowings were very favourable. 'Ihe rain in December was 
above normal, though February and March were dry and retarded the growth of 
standing crops in unirrigated areas. The harvest was, therefore, not as large as 
was expected from the extensive sowings, 'dhe area under cotton was the largest 
on record and the price of cotton was high, though less than in the previous year. 
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The year was about average. Light rain, which fell nearly all over the 1935-36. 
Province during the second half of January and in some districts during the second 
week of February, was useful for cotton and cane sowings. The monsoon broke 
in the third week of .Tune, earlier than usual and w.as plentiful throughout the 
Pro^'ince. The conditions for early Iharif sowings were thus favourable. .July 
and August had plentiful rain except in the west, hindering further sowings and 
causing floods in low-lying lands. Tlie period from the end of Augu.st to the 
beginning of November was dry. and conditions were thus unfavourable for the 
maturing of khanf crops. Phis was also an adverse factor for the ntbi sowings. 

There was only htt1e rain till next March and unirrigated iU’Oiis suflered consider- 
ably. Rome rain fell at last in March and pro\ ed beneficial to the standing crops. 

April was dry and favourable for Harvesting though ram m May did some damage 
on the threshing floor. The area under cotton was evaui larger than during the 
previous year. 

The rain in March w.as suitabF for cotton and cane sowings, but heavy rain 1926-27. 
in second half of May caused a hard crust to form on the surface preventing proper 
germination. Cotton had, therefore, to be resown in many places. The monsoon 
appeared in the second week of July, later than usual, but gave fairly good rain 
throughout the Province except in the west. Pains during August were generally 
heavy, and those during September quite sufiicient. Conditions were thus 
favourable for kJiarif sowings though less satisfactory for the maturing. Hot winds 
in October as well as the boll-worm damaged the cotton. October, November 
and December being dry except for light rains in some districts, conditions were 
not very favourable for spring sowings. Jught rain fell during February all over 
the Province and during March in mo.st districts, which was very beneficial to 
standing crops. April and May were dry and favourable for liarvesting. The 
season was on the whole above the average. 

The climatic conditions were not generally favourable for cotton sowings on 1927-28. 
account of absence of winter rains, there being only light showers in March. April 
and May. The rainfall during July was sufliiaent all over the Province except 
in the west. In August the montane and sub-montane districts received plentiful 
rain though it was below normal in other places. September was generally dry, 
but rain fell in October which made up the deficiency. Conditions were, not, 
however, on the whole very favourable for the maturing of Jeharif crops. Hail- 
storms and locust as well as the boll-worm also did damage. The conditions for 
rabi sowings were not favourable except in the sub-montane districts, as October 
and November were generally dry. Rain, however, fell in the latter half of 
December as well as January, which was above normal in the ea.stern districts, 
but below normal elsewhere. The cloudy weather of .January and February 
created rust which did considerable damage to the, \\'heat crop. Strong dry winds 
and dust-storms set in early in March, and great damage was done in the central 
and west-central parts of the Province, its extent being only discovered at the time 
of harvesting. The year was on the whole an average one. 

The conditions for the sowing of .sugarcane and cotton were adverse as rainfall 1928-29. 
had been in defect from January to May except in .Ambala and Jullundur Divi- 
sions. The monsoon arrived late and was less active than usual and the rainfall 
was poor till the second half of Augu,st except in the montane and sub-montane 
tracts. The summer was extremely hot, being the hottest for several decades. 
Prospects brightened when plentiful rain fell in the second half of August and the 
beginning of September, which was well distributed except in the south-west. 
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1929-30. 


1930-31. 


Principal 

Figures. 


Heai y floods ouciured in liT er.s Jheliim. Chenab and Eavi and to a lesser extent in 
the Sutlej, caiising much destruction of life and property including crops, stocks of 
food and cattle in the riwu-ain tracts. The greater part of September and 
November ivas, however, very dry. The presence of moisture due to September 
rain.s and fresh rainfall in Novemb.er and December led to extensive mhi sowings ; 
w’hich benefitted by moderate rainfall in January. A cold wave of great severity, 
however, passed over most districts in the beginning of February and gave a 
rude shock to the expectations of a plentiful harvest, (treat damage was done to 
fruit -bearing trees in the south-west. In March strong dry' winds also caused 
further damage, unirrigated areas suffering most. The season was thus consider- 
ably below the average. 

The absence of spring rains and unfavourable conditions during February 
and March were adverse factors for the sowing of cotton and .sugarcane. In June 
the rain was above normal and there w'ere good rains in July and August and 
conditions were favourable for the sowing of the rest of the autumn crops. Heavy 
floods, as a result of excessive rain, in the Indus, Chenab and Jhelum rivers caused 
considerable damage to standing crops. September and October were generally 
dry. The supplies of canal water w^ere generally short and late. Conditions 
were thus not satisfactory for the maturing of crops. Cotton was damaged 

by tela and white fly in some places. On account of a dry October and November, 
conditions were not generally favourable for rabi sowings. The winter rain was 
also in defect, the western di.stricts receiving no rain at all. Some rainfall in 
certain districts during March was very beneficial. Locusts and hail-storms also 
damaged the crops in several districts. Rain particularly accompanied by hail 
also caused some damage to harvested crops. The season was thus on the whole 
considerably below the average. 

Conditions were not favourable for the sowing of cotton, but the cultivation 
of cane was greater than daring the year before in irrigated areas. The restricted 
area under cotton was due to the scarcity of rain, the fall in the price and the 
appearance of locu.st at the sowing time. In June the rainfall was above average 
in south-eastern and sub-montane tracts, but generally below normal elsewhere. 
The monsoon remained fairly' active during July' and gave moderate to heavy' 
rainfall throughout the I'TOvince. The canal water w'as sufiicient. The conditions 
were o(meTally unfavourable tor kharif sowings ’out rainfall during August and 
Septembei', though onlv normal, was useful to the .standing crops. October, 
November and December remaining practically dry exc ept for light ram at places, 
the. i-onditions for rahi sowings were not favouraf)!e. Water in canals was also 
.short in soni'- distri<-ts. as river supply was low. Rain in January, February 
and ■March was l)eneficial to the standing crops. The vear wa.s below average, 
but was (mnsiderablv better than (he previous two, the. matui'ed area being 


slightlv less than the average for the last ten year.s. 

Tbe table below show.s for British Territory the yearly sown and 
areas, the percentage of nuiturity and the annual rainfall. 
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The sown area fluctuates considerably from year to year mainly with the 
character of rainfall, being low in a dry year and high in a year of good 
monsoon. The percentage of matured area is adversely affected both by the 
failure of monsoon and excess of rainfall. According to the Punjab peasant 
ideal monsoon conditions are represented by Sawan hit ( a daily shower dur- 
ing the month of Sawan, i.e., middle of July to middle of August), Bhadon char 
(a good shower every week during Bhadon. i.e., middle of August to middle 
of September), and .ds.su ik, (one good shower in Asoj, i.e., middle of 
September to middle of October). The total area under the plough has 
increased by 1,309,815 acres or by 4-5 per cent, during the last decade. 
The limit of cultivation is being reached as not many areas are now available 
for being brought under cultivation,* and in the near future an effort will have 
to be made to meet the growing demand of the population by means of 
intensive cultivation, aided in particular by improved seeds and implements. 

A diagram showing the annual percentage of total sown area under 
cereals and pulses and under valuable crops, namely cotton, sugarcane, tobacco 
and oil-seeds, is given below. The agricultural statistics are given in Sub- 
sidiary Table I for British Territory and Punjab States. The figures for the 
latter being incomplete, do not admit of detailed discussion. 



It is evident that food (uops occupy 09 to 74 per cent, of the sown area each 
year. The area under Aoluable (Tops fluctuates with the character of the 
season and prices. Fodder crops take up the. bulk of th'memaining area. In the 
Punjab the cattle are almost as numerous as human beings, and like them are fed 
on the produce of the soil. The economic, condition of agriculturists having deteri- 
orated within the last few years the decrea.se in the number of cattle is perceptible, 
although bullocks and milch cattle are (uirefully looked after l)y their owners even 
in times of scarcity. The figures for two recent cattle censuses, quoted in 

Yea!. Total. AencuiiniMi .Miifii Cattle, others tljc margin, are illustrative. 

Bidlocks fit for plough have de- 

DJilS .. :;4.7!U.S1(I 4.4S(i.:!!.>:i .').4(. 1 . 1 1:! 14.f>5;i.;!74 ii . , i ,, 

i9.!(i .. ai,(i!)t),is;» 4.;u’7,:!:i!i .7.i4.7,7o.s i4.c>:!;;.ui’ creased by .3 per cent, and other 

bullocks by 1 9 per cent. The decTcase among male buffaloes fit for plough is 5 per 
cent, and among others 1 8 per cent. Milch cows have decreased by 1 0 per cent. 

*To havr an idea about tli.- ai<M of land a\ail«abl* for cultivation in the variou*'' province^, reft i\‘nc-‘ may 
be mad-' to the Special Comtuitt. e*.'' Ib })ort on the Tiad^* AtrnM m« nt made ai Ottawa bt-twet n the Governm- nt 
of India and Hi-' Maj. sty’.-' Goveinmciu in tin* United Kinirdom, pidili-^hed in the Punjab Government Gazette 
part IT, dated the 16th i)eCeinb, r IPbk'. pane Tie. 


SCALE 
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Agrienttvre. 


Education, 


and other cows by 12 per cent. The number of she-buffaloes has declined 
by 2 per cent., while other she-buffaloes show an increase of 4 per cent. The 
increase in the number of she-buffaloes is due to their increasing popularity 
both because a .she-buffalo is more profitable to keep than a cow as it produces 
more milk and ghi, and also because in the absence of extensive pastures it is 
more convenient to keep as unlike the cow it can be fed at the stall. 


An estimate of the meld and \'alue of the crops in the Province is a laborious 

- process, but an index of the 

prosperity of agricultural 
classes is furnished in a 
sense by the price of 
agricultural land.* The 
statement in the margin 
shows the price per culti- 
vated acre of land between 


V.'al . 

Price per acre 
cultivated area. 

Y ear. 

, Price per acre 
cultivated area. 

191S-19 

184 

1925-20 

477 

t919-2U 

27o 

1926-27 

308 

19-'U-1>1 

;{4.o 

1927-28 

402 

19->l-d2 

385 

1928-29 

377 

19-’2-2;i 

314 

1929-3(1 

. . ! 400 

IfiLbS-.U 

1924-2.1 

3 S3 

438 

1939-31 

420 


1918-19 and 1930-.31 . It is noteworthy that the price of land per cultivated acre 
at the end of the last decade had more than doubled since 1918-19. 

21. The future pro.sperity of the Province being closely allied with 
agricultural advance, it will not be out of place to sketch briefly the activities of 
the Agricultural Department. 

The Department was organised in 1906. With the inauguration of the 
Reforms i^’heme in 1921 it became a “ transferred ” subject under the charge of a 
Minister. Its general administration is in the hands of the Director of Agriculture, 
who has his headquarters at Lahore. 

The present functions of the Department may be divided into three main 

heads 


1 . Education. 2. Research. 3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

The Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, which has been the chief 
centre of agricultural education in the Province, was opened in 1909, and 
now gives courses for the B.So. (Agri.) and M.Sc. (Agri.) degrees and also a 
number of non-univer.sity courses to meet various needs of the community. It 
is equipped with Chemical, Botanical, Entomological and other Laboratories 
Library, Herbarium, Museum, etc. The students are boarded on the estate. 
The College began its career with a three years’ diploma course in English, 
which was subsequently extended to four years. These courses included a 
training in practical agriculture with theoretical and practical instruction in such 
sciences as are of direct assistance to farmers, i.e., Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Veterinary Science, etc. The standard of education for entrance to the 
course was the University Matriculation Examination or its equivalent. Students 

♦ Mr Calvert in Chapter VIII of his book “ Wealth and Welfare ” has very ably dealt with the 
factors that contribute to the rise of the price of agricultural laud iu this Province. These are summarised 
below ; 

(n ) The assured margin of profit for the cultivator owing to the fixation of the revenue demand under 
the British which in addition to .starting competition among agrienlturists both landlords and tenants, attracts 
the midd'i-m'-n with i ayjital ; 

(6) The increasjd piofit obtainable from land, owing to increased facilities of transport and other 
beneficent works of the State liae canals ; 

(cl r al improvement brought about by the employment of capital on works such as well-sinking 
bwad-making, etc : 

(d) The fragmentation of holdings enable small plots to bo purchased by men of moderate means ■ 

{(>) The land has come to possess a scarcity-value as only rare chances of the purchase of land occur in 
most viliages ; 

(f) The dearth of any other -ecur,- investments, specially among many well-to-do Muslims who 

refuse bank-intere.st as a matter of religious belief ; and ’ 

(g) The Speculation in land on account of the certainty that its price would rise further. 

It may be added that the sale-price generally contains a fictitious item provided to defeat pre-emntio 
claims, and thus the averages represent something more than what is actually paid. ^ 
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who went successfully through the course were eligible for posts of Agricultural 
Assistants and Demonstrators in the Department or for employment on private 
farms. In 1912 a dairy with 20 cows was started to enable the Professor of 
Agriculture to teach the students practical dairying as a part of the diploma 
course. In 1917, the College was affiliated to the Punjab University and the four 
years’ diploma course was remodelled to form the oresent four years’ course for 
the B.Sc. Degree in Agriculture. 

In 1918 a A’ernacular course of one year's duration was started for 
certificated teachers of the Education Departmeirt to enable them to teach 
elementary agriculture and rural science in rural vernacular middle schools. In 
1924 a course covering 1 i months was started for ’• LoJiais ” (village blacksmiths). 

A Rural Economy Pourse lasting one month is also given annually and is 
attended by officers deputed to it by various departments of Goverimlent, e.g., 
As.sistant Commissioners, Forest Officers. As.sistant Engineers, E.vtra Assistant 
Commissioners, Zilladars and Inspectors of Co-operative Societies. 

The Department has experimental farms at Lyallpur, Gurdaspur, 
Hansi, flirsa. Multan, Montgomery, Rawalpindi and Jullundur. On these farms, 
work in connection with the testing of the relative merits of different tj’pes of 
crops, seed selection, the evolution and testing of new implements, research in 
connection with rotations, manures and cultivation, is in progress. Investigations 
are also carried out on the control of pests and diseases of various crops. 
Miscellaneous investigations such as silage-malcing, the evolution of improved gitr 
furnaces, meteorological records, farm castings, etc., are other features of the work. 
As a result of the work done in the botanical section and on these farms verymarked 
success has attended the evolution and introduction in the Province on a large 
scale of 4F ..American cotton and other improved varieties of desi cottons, wheat 
types 11 and SA, and Coimbatore sugarcanes. All these improved varieties of 
crops bring higher yields and additional income to the growers. 

The Department also has in various parts of the Province a number of 
seed farms on which the improved seeds evolved in the Botanical Section and on 
experimental farms are multiplied up for subsequent distribution and sale to the 
cultivators. In addition, there is in the majority of districts a small district farm 
where the local applicability of the results of research work done at the main 
experimental stations can ])e tested, and where suitable demonstrations of the 
methods of cultivation and the grooving of particular varieties of crops can be 
given. 

In the Chemical Section a large amount of analj-tical work on soils, manures, 
fodders, etc., is done annually, and systematic invc.stigations are carried out to 
determine the extent to which soils are being depleted of the various materials of 
plant food. 

In the Entomological Section the life histories of a large number of pests of 
important crops have been studied and in each case suitable methods of control 
have been determined. 

In the Engineering Section valuable work has been done on the evolution 
of improved strainers for tube wells, and a number of tube wells with these strainers 
has been sunk. An important activity of this section is the work done on the 
augmentation of the supply of water in ordinary percolation wells. The Avell 
boring section annually bores about 1,000 wells for cultivators all over the 
Province. 


Researeb. 
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Demonstra- The policy of the Agricultural Department so far has been to explain and 

Propaganda, demonstrate to farmers the results of investigations carried out on its experimental 
farms and elsewhere. The work is carried out by means of 

(1) Demonstration plots which are laid on zmnvndari lands demonstrating 

the advantage.s of improved varieties of the various crops, methods 
of cultivation, use of manures, protection against pests and 
diseases, etc. 

(2) On occasions where large numbers of farmers meet, such as cattle 

fairs, etc., demon.strations of improved implements are given, and 
improved seeds and other produce are exhibited. These 
demonstrations are accompanied by short lectures illustrated by 
magic lantern ciews. Ploughing matches are held on these 
occasions where the District Boards concerned offer prizes. In 
such competitions ploughs and other impro\'ed implements are 
often given a.s prizes by firms who sell agricultural implements. 

(3) Improved implements are lent out to farmers who wish to try them 

for themselves and in many cases the cultivators buy them at the 
end of the trials. 

(4) Popular lecture.s are gi\-en by staff when touring in villages. 

The Department al.«o gi\ es important assistance to cultivators in several 
other directions. Amongst these the layout of fruit orchards, the supply of good 
varieties of fruit trees, the de\elopment of cottage industries where climatic 
conditions are faA'Ourable. the production of .silk by the rearing of silk-worms, 
the cultivation of lac and the keeping of poultry may be mentioned as examples. 
Improvement 22. One of the most difiic.ult problems is to revolutionize the existing system 

Agriculture, of growing crops. Cultivators are xerx conservative in adopting any new line 
until they are satisfied that it is a distiiut improvement upon their own practice. 
Once they are convinced of its advantages, however, they will readily take to it. 
Notable examples are the rapid sjiread of American cotton and improved wheats 
in the Province during the last two decades and the introduction of improved 
Coimbatore canes during the last few years. The figures below give an idea of 
the extent to which improved varieties of cotton and wheat have been introduced ; 
of the two varieties of wheat, Punjab 1 1 and 8A, the former is no longer popular 
while the latter now occupies an aiea exceeding two million acres. 

Y, .J,. • .Vf^RU.vOK OF WiiKAT TYPES Cotton acreage (aown) in thf 

Punjab foi‘ I oth .■Cmarican and 
I Punjab 11 .SA. Desi. 


1912-13 




1913-14 




1914-1.7 




1915-11, 



27,500 

1916-17 



97.000 

191 7. Is 



196.500 

1918-19 



302..")00 

1919-20 



377..500 

1920-2] 



034,000 

1921-22 



740,860 

1922-23 



750.795 

1923-24 


i 

816,010 

1924-25 



■889,920 

192.7-20 



02.5.451 

1926-27 



510,493 

1927-28 



407,224 

1928-29 



251,770 

1929-30 



135,050 

19.10-31 



75,660 


I.Ud.'Ji'y 

* l.bS7.703 
336,504 
1,001,581 



1,042 

.555 

is 

1,417 

,995 

b05 

2,070 

,527 

3,823 

1.957 

,010 


^AnKrican (4F) 

Desi. 

22,837 

401,381 

747,464 

55.000 

382,851 

890,200 

171,579 

003,519 

1,14.5.815 

257,990 

964,333 

1,302,002 

834,484 

1.147,779 

1,554,057 

917,475 

1,134,2.53 

1.389,405 

1,276,449 

750.330 

1,091,120 

1,751.00.) 

974,370 

1,534,541 

1.857,900 

8.50,876 

1,402,055 

2,292,400 

830,70.5 

1,327..534 


* 4F wa.? mtroduopd during 1914-15 season, and acoorcling to thp information available onlv an area of 
5 acres was sown. 

t Prior to 1921-22 all cottons were returned under one heading, and therefore the growth of the American 
varieties from 1914-15 to 1920-21 is not traceable. 
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23. The planting of fruit gardens has been on the incTease din ing the last Fiuit 

_ ° . Orchards. 

few years. It is difficidt to obtain accurate information as to the area under fruit 
gardens. An attempt was made by the Agricultural Department to ascertain 
the area in 1928, and as a result it was considered that such area amounted to 
about 49,000 acres. In colony areas it is not easy to increase the area under 
fruit substantially at present, as the additional water supply which fruit trees 
require is not readily available. 

24. It was remarked in the last Census Report (page 21) that the absence Use of 

of anv manufacture of agricultural implements ivas most noticeable. The last impiemeots, 
decade, however, has witnessed a very marked advance. partic.uLirly so in the 
manufacture of fodder-cutters, sugarcane-crushing mills, iron persian wheels, 
ploughs and to a lesser extent other implements. Whilst the manufacture of 
these implements is done at a large number of centres all over the Ihoinnce, Batala, 
in the Gurdaspur District, appears to be most prominent in this respect. An 
inquiry made in 1930 by the Director of Agriculture showed that it possessed no 
less than 21 iron foundries with a total annual output of over 1 9,009 implements 
of all sorts, valued at Rs. 537,000/-, 

According to the information collected by the Agricultural Department for 

Meston ploughs 6,658 the year ended 30th June 1931, the number of 

Cane-orushing .. 4,996 , . ’ 

Chaff-cutters . . i :>,2 1 1 improved implements of Indian manufacture shown 

Persian wheels . . 439 • , i i i i -i 

Bar harrows 178 lu the margin was sold m the Punjab. It is 

believed that most of these were manufactured within the Province. In 
addition to these some 4,700 agricultural implements of all sorts but of 
foreign manufacture were also sold in the Province during the year. It may be 
remarked here that in most of the districts the iron persian wheel has replaced 
the old persian wheel. 

Until the general agricultural depression set in, the use of artificial fertilisers 
was steadily* increasing in the Punjab. The fall in prices of all farm produce has, 
however, given a set-back to their use, as very" few crops continue to give an 
economic return from the application of artificial manures at present, even 
though a reduction has been made in the cost of fertilisers. 

25. The Veterinary Department plays an important part in the lives of Agricultural 
Agriculturists. It was established as far back as 1891 when the Government of care. ^ ^ 
India laid down that though in the fir.st instance its primary duty was to deal 
with cattle disease, in the future horse-breeding duties would be paramount. 

The department was provincialized in 1901 and placed under the charge of 
the Director of Agriculture. In 1903, the Government of India transferred the 
entire control of horse, mule and donkey breeding in 15 selected districts of the 
Punjab to the Army Remount Department. Later on. the Army Remount 
Department ceased to function in certain selected districts, such as Lahore, 

Amritsar, Perozepore, Gujranwala and Dera Ghazi Khan. In the first three 
districts, the horse, mule and donkey breeding work is controlled by a society 
known as “ Lahore-Amritsar-Ferozepore Horse, Pony and Mule Breeding Society.” 

The other two districts have been declared as non-selected districts and transferred 
to the charge of the Civil Veterinary Department. 

The Director of Agriculture remained head of the Veterinarv Department Genarai 
up to the end of the year 1927-28 when, on the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, it was separated from the Department of Am-iculture 
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and placed under the charge of the Director of Veterinary Services. As head of 
the Department he exercises a general control and supervision over the work 
of the Principal, Punjab Veterinary College ; the Live Stock Officer; the Superin- 
tendent, (xoverument Cattle Farm, Hissar ; and other Superintendents and Deputy 
Superintendent' working in the various districts of the Province. 

Cattle Farms. In ] 90(), a scheni'’ was formulated for a Dhanni Cattle Breeding Farm near 

iSargodha at Dharema and Risala, hut the matter was dropped in 1910 as 

the lands required for the purpose irould not be transferred from the Military 
Department. 

In 1912, the Hi«sar Cattle Farm of over 39,(00 acres, which was hitherto 
under the control of the Government of India, was handed over to the Punjab 
Government and ])laced in charge of officers of the Civil Veterinary Department. 
Since then the number of Hissar Inills supplied bj" the Government Cattle Farm, 
Hissar, to the Punjab districts amounts to 4,702 bulls. The total number of 
stud bulls at work throughout the Province on 31st March 1931 was 3,517. Of 
these, about 90 per cent, were supplied at concession rates from the Government 
Cattle Farm. Hissar. 

The Punjab Government is giving liberal grants annually for the improve- 
ment of the Dhanni and Hariana breeds of cattle in the famous Dhanni and 
Hariana cattle tracts to : — 

the District Boards of Attock, Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Shahpur and 
Mianwali in the Dhanni tract for the improvement of the Dhanni 
breed of cattle, and 

the District Boards of Hissar, Rohtak and Gurgaon in the Hariana tract 
for the improvement of the Hariana breed. 

In accordance with the policy of the Department to concentrate attention 
on certain areas best suited for cattle and buffalo breeding, the above system of 
grants was introduced for the Dhanni cattle tract in 1919-20 and for the Hariana 
cattle tract in 1924-25. In addition to the Government Cattle Farm at Hissar, 
situated in the centre of the Hariana tract, schemes for the opening of Government 
farms in the Dhanni tracb as well as in the Nili Bar Canal Colony are under 
contemplation. It is feared that owing to financial stringency the carrying out of 
these projects will be held in abeyance for some time. 

Five grantee cattle farms of a total area of about 15,300 acres have been 
opened in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony. Out of these, two are maintaining 
herds of pure bred Montgomery cattle and the remaining three for Hissar cattle. 
In addition, a grantee dairy farm comprising an area of 485 acres has been started 
near the town of ^Montgomery. Besides, there are in the neighbourhood of Shergarh 
(in Montgomery District), at a distance of about 12 miles from Renala Khurd 
Railway Station, Shergarh Small-holders’ Grants ” comprising 21 8| rectangles 
of land in seven different cJud's or villages. The lands have been allotted in small 
parcels of half a rectangle and one rectangle amongst 223 grantees whose 
conditions require them to maintain one cow of the Montgomery breed to the 
satisfaction of the Civil Veterinary Department for each half rectangle of 12j acres. 
Horse, Mule 26. The Punjal* always .stands in need of efficient cattle to meet the 

Breedfng.'” demand for milk and ghi as well as bullocks for the plough. The Province has a 
well earned nputation for producing good live stock including buffaloes of high 
milking capacity, and in certain areas, the local agriculturists are dependent 
almo.st entirely on the breeding of stock and the sale of milk for their livelihood. 

The areas, however, in which stock breeding can be carried on with profit 
were up to the present period of depression gradually dwindling as the reslut of 
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the increase in irrigation facilities and consequent rise in the value of land and 
farm produce. 

The Live Stock Officer and other District Veterinary Officers of the Civil 
Veterinary Department provide the advising and inspecting agency for the entire 
veterinary activities in the Proffince, including live-stock improvement work and 
the control of diseases under the direct supervision of the Director of Veterinary 
Services. 

Hitherto, the only agency for the supply of suitable bulls for breeding 
purposes was the Grovernment Cattle Farm, Hissar, but the establishment of the 
grantee farms in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony and the introduction of the 
Dhanni and Hariana schemes in the districts forming the home of these breeds 
has made it possible to arrange for the supply of pedigree bulls of such breeds as 
are popular in the various districts of the Province. 

In addition to the supply of bulls, the Govermnent Cattle Farm, Hissar, 
meets the requirements for horse and donkey stallions in the non-selected districts 
of the Province. Facilities are being developed for the supply of pedigree 
buffalo-bulls, sheep and goats to interested breeders. In many districts the 
income derived from horse and cattle fairs by the District Boards is quite a 
substantial amount and the tendency is towards exploring this method of raising 
revenue. 

Horse and cattle fairs and the ‘one day village cattle shows ’ provide the 
opportunity for the carrying out of live-stock improvement propaganda by the 
Department. They are being taken full advantage of for the demonstration of 
the better types of stock as well as improved agricultural implements and farm 
produce. They tend to relieve the prevailing dullness of rural life by providing 
an occasional district fete. 


27. There are now 287 Veterinary Hospitals in the Province each in charge Prevention 
of a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon or Veterinary Assistant, whose duties are mainly ment of Caitie 
centred on the prevention of disease within his area by the inoculation of cattle 
and other live-stock with protective sera and vaccines. The number of animals 
treated by the staff is yearly increasing. A very gratifying indication of the way 
the Department is gaining the confidence of the public is shown by the number of 
offers received from private individuals towards the cost of establishing veterinary 
hospitals in different areas. 

This institution was established in 1882 for the instruction of Indians, civil Punjab vete- 
and military, in veterinary medicine and surgery. The college is thoroughly uhore^*****’ 
equipped and has exceptional facilities for teaching purposes. It has proved a 
great success. The course of study of the college was previously for three years 
in Urdu and a 4 years’ course in English was started in 1921. In this institution 
stipends are given both by Government and local bodies to students to enable 
them to qualify themselves for the veterinary profession. 


28. The agricultural prosperity of the Province is to a very large extent irrigation, 
dependent on irrigation. The canals are a most valuable asset and protect the 
Province against famine even in a dry year. 

The main sources of irrigation are indicated in the margin, as also the extent 


Government canals 
Private canals 
Wells 

Other sources 


695 of irrigation from each source. Canals of all kinds 
262 irrigate 728 out of every 1,000 irrigated acres as 
against 648 at last census. The majority of these 


canals are owned and worked by Government. 


Next in importance come wells with total irrigation amounting to 262 out of 
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Canal 

Irrigation. 


every 1,000 acres as against 299 at last census. The decline is due to the increased 
irrigation from canals. The wells are generally private property owned by the land- 
owners or by groups of land-owners. During the past decade masonary wells in 
use have increased from 265,879 in 1920 to 292,102 in 1930. It, however, does not 
follow that the well irrigation has increased in the same proportion, as irrigation 
from wells is extended in a dry year and contracts considerably when monsoon 
conditions are normal. The irrigation from “ other sources ” is mostly by lift from 
ponds, rivers and streams. The table below shows for each district the percentage 
of the average area irrigated from the different sources during the last decade ; 
the districts have been arranged according to the extent of canal irrigation. 


District. 

Percentage of 
canal irrigation. 

Percentage of 
well irrigation. 

Percentage of 
other sources of 
irrigation. 

s 

c// 

1 

o’ 

Percentage of 
leanal irrigation- 

Percentage of 
well irrigation. 

Percentage of 
other sources of 
irrigation. 

i 

District. ! 

1 

1 Poroentago of 
jeanal irrigation. 

Percentage of 
well irrigation. 

Percentage of 
'other sources of 
irrigation. 

' 

Lyallpur 

99 

1 

.. ;i Gujrat 

71 

29 


LudhiauA 

24 

76 


Hissar 

99 

1 

■' Muzaffargarh 

68 

29 

3 

Rawalpindi 

23 

48 

29 

Multan 

90 

8 

2 Karnal 

66 

33 

I : 

Attack 

12 

83 

5 

.Shahpur 

8S 

12 

Jhang 

66 

34 


Ambala 

4 

64 

32 

MontgoiAery. 

.S4 

16 

■ Amrit.sar 

56 

44 


Sialkot 

•2 

91 

7 

Sheikhupura. 

84 

15 

1 Gujranwala . 

; 53 

46 

1 

j Simla 



100 

ferozeporc . 

82 

18 

. . 1 Gurdaspur . 

i 42 

57 

1 

Kangra 



100 

Lahore 

80 

20 

. . ; Gurgaon 

! 38 

58 

4 

1 Jullundur 


100 


Dera Ghazi 

79 

15 

6 1 Hoshiarpur . 

i 36 

61 

3 

Jhelum 


92 

’s 

Khan. 




t 







Rohtak 

77 

23 

. . , Mianw ali 

1 33 

66 

1 

j British Territory 

73 

■38 

1 


It will be seen that in 16 districts more than half of the irrigated area is 
served by canals and in the other 13 barring Kangra and Simla the same 
amount is irrigated by wells. In Kangra and Simla the only source of irrigation 
is streams and springs. 

The canal-irrigated area has been steadily rising during the last decade. 


I he sta tistics 
are available 
from the year 
1887-88, when 
all the canals 
then in exis- 
tence irrigated 
only2 -3 million 
acres. With 
the opening 
of the Lower 
Chenab Canal 
the canal- 
irrigated area 
rose to 6 
million acres 
in 1900-01. A 
further deve- 
lopment took 
place, mainly 
during the 

decade, 1911 — 20, when the Triple Canal Project materialised and in 1920-21 the 
canal irrigation amounted to a fraction more than 10 million acres, Avhich is nearly 
equal to the total ploughed area of England and Wales (lO'o million acres). The 
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feature of development during the last decade is the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
Project, a description of which appears in the next paragraph. As a result 
the canal- irrigated area rose to the unprecedented figure of 12'4 million acres in 
1929-30. The diagram given on page 38 shows the extent of canal irrigation in 
the Punjab for each year of the period, 1913-14 to 1930-31. Separate figures for 
the Punjab prior to 1913-14 are not available as the Delhi Province was then a 
part of it. For this reason the rectangles for the period, 1887-88 to 1912-13, do 
not appear in the marginal diagram, and can be seen at page 13 of the 
1921 Report. 

The following statement gives the various particulars about the principal 


■canal systems : — 




Length 
of main 


Name of canal system. 

line in 

'2 

miles. 

:a 



1 

2 

3 

1 

Western Jumna 

335 

0 

Sirhind 

537 

3 

Upper Bari Doab 

341 

4 

Lower Bari Doab 

133 

5 

Upper Chenab 

173 

6 

Lower Chenab 

471 

7 

Upper Jhelum 

138 

a 

Lower Jhelum 

181 
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^ § 

2 


' a 


^ » 35 

2 g ^ 

B 3 ^ 


’ 3 ^ 

cd to 

a 


' *5 

cd ^ 
tT -** a 

S cd*« 


Date of i 
commence- 
ment of * 
construction. 


4 .5 ; 6 ’ 7 


1,893 

1 

2,305 ' 

: f Before 

S77 , J annexation 

3,446 ‘ 

2,093 

’i 

1,774 . 

1 888-Sirsa 
Branch 
'1867-68. 

1,535 1 

1,452 

1,304 . 

1849-50. 

1,244 1 

1,532 

1 1,181 ' 

1906 

1,250 

1,453 

596 j 

1905 

2,522 i 

2,724 

2,530 ' / 1S84 (-() 

1 

608 i 

545 

i 1 1890 

332 1005 

1,011 j 

! 

1,240 

i 876 i 

1897 

i il 

r Some existed 
before annex- 


9 

Upper Sutlej (inundationi 





canal) ' 




10 

Sidhnai 

67 1 

353 

396 

111 

f 

Indus (inundation) . . 

441 ' 

209 

649 

I 2 I 

Shahpur ,, 

110 : 

117 

116 

13i 

1 

Ghaggar ,, 

97 

33 

108 

1 

14 

Lower Sutlej ,, 




15 

1 

Chenab ,, 

337 

130 

380 

16 

Muzaffargarh ,, 

446 

543 

647 

17 

Pakpattan Canal 

300 

975 ' 

1.105 

18 

Dipalpur Canal 

157 

86(i 

,888 

19 

Eastern Canal 

79 

377 

423 

30 

Mailsi Canal 

1 

107 

643 ■ 

i 

739 


(a) As an inundation canal system, 




337 < 


ation 

some 


and 

addeti 


1 later. 
1855-70 
299 j 1883-84 
23tj Exist'd be- 
fore annexa- 
tion. 


07 1802 — 04. 

10 . 1890-97. 


333 d 

193 I i. 
! I 
1 1 

337 J 


Before 

annexa- 

tion. 


370 ' 1933-24. 

391 1934-33. 

137 1934-35. 

339 1935-36. 


Date of first 
irrigation. 


Bate of com- 
pletion of 
construction. 


8 > 

9 



1830. 

1886 i 

1891-93. 

1895 j 

1883-84. 

1886-87. 

1860-61. 

1878-79. 

1913-14. 

31-3-1917. 

1913-13. 

31-3-1917. 

1887 (ri) \ 

1889-1900. 

1893 / 

1915-16. 

31.3-1917. 

1901. 

31-3-1917. 


1 

1 

1 8.55 

1 

1858-59 . ^ 

1884 

I 

1885-86. 1 

1886 

1886 

Prior to 1849. I 

1849-50. 

1870 ' 

1870-71. 

1897 

1898-99. 


f Some im- 


1 provements 

W’ere in opera- 

1 were Hnished 

tion prior to 

1 in 1 895. 

the anne.xation 
of the Punjab 

^ — Bo.— 

by the British. 

j Some im. 

provements 

1 were finished 


l^in 1896. 

1936-37. 

31-3-1933. 

1937-38. 

31-3-1933. 

1937-38. 

31-3-1932. 

1937-38. 

31-3-1933. 


Note. — The average area shown in column 6 is for the ten years, 1921-23 to 1930-31 inclusive ; but in 
the case of the Upper and the Longer Sutlej inundation canals the average area is for the years 1931-33 to 1937-38. 
Thesetwo systems were, thereafter, amalgamated w-ith Dipalpur and Mailsi canals, respectively, of the Sutlej 
Valley Project. The Sutlej Valley Project canals have not been inexistence for the whole decade ; the average 
area in their case, therefore, is for the years they have actually been in operation. 


29. The last four canals shown in the above statement belong to the Sutlej Sutiej Valley 
Valley Project, which consists of four weirs, three of which are on the Ghara reach 
of the Sutlej and one on the Panjnad. The uppermost weir is at Ferozepore and 
from it takes off one perennial canal, which commands an area of 730,000 acres in 
the Bikaner State and two perennial canals which have replaced and extended the 
inundation canals known as the Upper Sutlej Series on the right bank and part of 
the Grey Canals on the left bank. The second weir is at Siileimanke and controls 
three canals ; on the right bank the Pakpattan Canal which will command about 
700,000 acre.s in the Nili Bar, on the left hank there are the Sadiqia Canal which 
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Water- 

Logging. 


Trade. 


commands 900,000 acres of land in the Cholistan desert of Bahawalpur State, and 
the Fordwah Canal which will irrigate and extend the area formerly irrigated bj 
the inundation canal. The third weir is at Islam and also controls three canals. 
The Mails! Canal on the right bank protects the irrigation formerly done by the 
series of inundation canals known as the Lower Sutlej Series, and will in addition 
extend non-perennial irrigation in certain area of crown waste formerly desert. 
On the left bank the Bahawalpur Canal serves the dual purpose of irrigating 
land in Cholistan and protecting the area formerly irrigated by several small 
inundation canals ; in addition, there is the Qaimpur Canal which is a small non- 
perennial canal serving the old inundation canal tract. 

The above three weirs were completed an brought into action during the 
period covered by the census. The fourth weir is at the Panjnad below the 
confluence of the Sutlej and the Chenab. This weir has only been recently 
finished and will control two canals. The Abbasia Canal is a small perennial 
channel designed to irrigate a further block of state waste in Cholistan. The 
Panjnad Canal is a large canal which will protect and extend the irrigation from 
the series of inundation canals in Bahawalpur, which take off from the Chenab 
and Indus. 

The whole Project commanded a gross area of 3,400,000 acres in the British 
Territory. 3,900,000 acres in the Bahawalpur Territory and 700,000 acres in the 
Bikaner Territory. Some of the land in Bahawalpur has on further examination 
not been found suitable for irrigation, so that the final figures of this portion will be 
different from the above. The actual irrigation in 1930-31 is less than the final 
figures of irrigation contemplated as the canals are expanding and the area is not 
yet completely settled. The actual irrigation in 1930-31 amounted to 1,300,000' 
acres in British Territory. 725,000 acres in Bahawalpur Territory and 330,000 
acres in Bikaner Territory. 

While the canal irrigation has enhanced the prosperity of the Province 
to such a remarkable extent, it must be mentioned that the canals have not 
proved an unmixed blessing. In several districts, particularly in Sheikhupura, 
Gujranwala, Sialkot andGujrat, water-logging conditions have been brought about 
during the last decade and a considerable area has been thrown out of cultivation. 
As a result of remedial measures, adopted by the Irrigation Department, a portion 
of the water-logged area has been reclaimed during the last few years. These 
measures consist of drains, dug to carry ofi the seepage water, closure of canals 
for prolonged periods and the running of canals low as far as possible. The sem 
area, by which is meant the land submerged under water or rendered uncultur- 
able owing to the great rise in sub-soil water, has benefitted by these measures. 
For the reclamation of the tAoor-stricken area, rendered unfit for cultivation owing 
to the salts in the soil having been forced up by the rise in sub-soil water, a cure 
has been found but it has yet to be seen whether it would be economical. Govern- 
ment has been giving the matter its serious attention, and the whole question 
of water-logging is being considered by the Water-logging Board, which consists 
of the Financial Commissioner, Revenue (President) and the three Chief Engi- 
neers and the Directors of Agriculture and Public Health (Members). The Board 
holds quarterly meetings, and a conference is convened annually under the 
presidency of the Governor himself to review the situation. 

30. The statistics of imports into and exports from the Punjab are not 
available. In the absence of these statistics we have to take into consideration 
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Year. 

Imports. 

1920-21. 

. . 3,355,900,000 

1921-22. 

. . 2,663,400,000 

1922-23. 

. . 2,327,000,000 

1923-24. 

.. 2,276,100,000 

1924-25. 

, . 2,466,200,000 

1925-26. 

. . 2,261,700,000 

1926-27. 

. . 2,312,200,000 

1927-28. 

. . 2,498,300,000 

1928-29. 

. . 2,533,000,000 

1929-30. 

. . 2,407,900,000 

cent, in 

excess. Since 1 

able fluctuations India ' 

Year. 

Imports. 

1930-31. 

. . 1,648,200,000 

1931-32. 

. . 1,263,400,000 


Exports, tipe imports and exports for the Indian 

2 . 400 . 100.000 continent. The marginal statement shows 

2 . 313 . 800.000 rupees the foreign trade of India in the 

2 . 991 . 600.000 ^ ° 

3 . 488 . 300.000 decade. It will be observed that the 

3 . 846 . 600.000 balance of trade was unfavourable in the 

s'outooooo 1920-21 and 1921-22, the imports 

3 . 191 . 500.000 being in excess of exports, but the situation 

3 . 301 . 200.000 thereafter improved and the balance was 

3 , 108 , 000,000 . f , , 1 . 1 

m favour of exports, which were oO per 


Exports. the last two years (1930-31 and 1931-32) both 
, 204 , 900,000 imports and exports have fallen heavily as 
558 800,000 shown in the margin. The extent to which 
India has been affected by the world-wide trade depression is indicated by 
the fact that in 1931-32 both imports and exports were nearly half those for the 
year 1929-30. On the whole the conditions of trade during the decade were 
favourable until the recent depression set in. 

31. The decade 1921-31 witnessed a considerable advancement in the industry, 
industrial and economic progress of the Province. Transport facilities were 
largely augmented by the opening up of new railway lines, extension of metalle^ 
loads, provision of sidings to large mills and factories and private enterprise in 
motor lorry service. But by far the most important project towards the 

industrialisation of the Province, which was under- 
taken during the decade, is the Mandi Hydro-Electric 
Scheme. The statement in the margin shows the 
number of factories coming under the purview of the 
Indian Factories Act and the number of persons 
employed therein from year to year. It is evident 
that the number of factories and the number 
of operatives employed therein steadily increased 
with slight fluctuations up to 1928 when the general 
trade depression began to make itself felt. The 
number of factories in 1928 had nearly doubled 
since 1921. A corresponding increase has, however, 
not taken place in the number of operatives, partly 
due to the fact that in the large factories, such as 
Railway workshops, labour-saving devices and other improvements having 
the same effect were introduced, and partly to the fact that many small 
factories were set up in diverse industries, which had received scant attention 
in the previous decade, such as hosiery factories, iron and steel-rolling mills, 
foundries, oil-mills, flour-mills, rice husking mills, etc. 


Year. 

No. of 

No. of 


Factories. 

Operatives 

1921 

297 

42,428 

1922 

366 

46,588 

1923 

.. 399 

49,110 

1924 

434 

50,842 

1925 

. . 527 

53,533 

1926 

548 

52,648 

1927 

546 

50,088 

1928 

559 

51,613 

1929 

.. 621 

49,875 

1930 

526 

49,549 


The geographical position of the Province and the large distance from the 
nearest seaport constitute a serious drawback, and the production in the Province 
is largely limited to the supply of local requirements. A small amount of trade is, 
however, done across the frontiers with Afghanistan on the west and Tibet and 
China in the east, but the amount of such trade is almost negligible. The internal 
production has, however, increased considerably as is evidenced by the increase 
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Oil-Milling. 


Spinning and 
Weaving. 


in the number of factories as shown on the last page. The increase in different 
kinds of factories is shown below. — 


class of Factories. 


No. in 1921. No. at the close 
of 1931. 


Cotton, spinning and weaving 

Woollen mills 

Hosiery 

Food, drink and tobacco 

Chemicals, dyes. etc. (inclading oil-mills, soap factories, etc). . . 

Printing presses 

Processes relating to wood, stone and glass 
Cotton gimiing, cleaning and pressing . . 

Minerals and metals (including foundries, iietroleum refineries and mis- 
cellaneous) 

Engineering 

♦ Of these 7 are oil-mills. 


3 


26 


S 

3 

212 


6 

3 

6 

59 

13* 

30 

9 

29S 

26 

12 


In addition to the factories coming under the purview of the Indian Factories Act, 
a large number of smaller factories chiefly soap works, hosiery factories, handlooni 
weaving factories, foundries, flour and rice mills, chemical works, printing presses, 
furniture making factories, durrer making factories, tanneries, etc., have been 
established during the decade. 

The foundry, oil-milling, weaving and hosiery industries received 
considerable impetus during the decade. The particular feature of the growth 
of the foundry industry which is localised at Batala, Ferozepore, Bhiwani, 
Farrukhnagar, Lahore, Lyallpur and Amritsar is the manufacture of improved 
agricultural tools and implements and industrial machinery including oil engines 
and parts thereof. The foundry worker has acquired a large measure of skill 
both as a result of facilities for training of efficient foundry workers provided in 
Government Industrial Schools and Institutes and of the general demand made 
from him by factory owners. The observation made in the last Census Report 
that enormous waste resulted in the Province due to machinery being out of action 
while spare parts were being awaited does not hold good now. Spare parts of 
almost every description are available, being made at local foundry works. The 
Government Metal Works Institutes at Ambala and Sialkot, the latter of which 
has been .started since April 1932, specialise in the training of mechanics 
and engineers. 

As regards oil-milling industry, the Department of Industries is devoting 
special attention to this subject. A large factory for the hydrogenation of oils 
and preparation of vegetable ft hi has been set up at Lyallpur and is working 
successfully. Although the oil industry was badly hit owing to the general trade 
depression in the last two or three years of the decade, it is hoped that the 
research conducted in the Department will place useful data in the hands of the 
industrialists engaged in oil-milling to improve the quality of their products and 
to produce chemical oils for industrial purposes. 

The decade was marked by a revival of the Swadeshi movement which 
provided a fillip to the hand-weaving and hosiery industries. The industrialists 
engaged in these industries made good profits especially those engaged in silk 
weaving and woollen hosiery. A large number of handloom weaving factories 
were started for meeting the local demand, and the preference shown by the 
people for fabrics of local manufacture made it possible for factory owners to 
increase their output. The Mela Ram Cotton Spinning Mills, which remained 
closed for a considerable period, started working in the last year of the decade on 
account of the demand for country-spun yarn. Some of the leading industrialists 
of the Province have in hand projects for setting up large spinning and weaving 
mills in the Province, and it is hoped that these will materialise before long. 
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The hosiery industry held its own against the keen competition from China, Hosiery, 
Japan and continental countries in woollen goods. Many of the hosiery factories 
have installed power-driven machinery. The Government Hosiery Institute 
Ludhiana, provides the necessary facilities for turning out expert workers, in the 
supply of marketable designs and in fitting and setting up of machinery. 

The sugar .industry received a great impetus during the last three years of Sugar 
the decade. The most important flotation was the Punjab Sugar Corporation 
which was launched with an authorised capital of 10 lakhs divided in 10,000 shares 
of Rs. 100/- each. The Punjab Government purchased non-cumulative preference 
shares worth Rs. 1,50,000. The factory started working towards the close of the 
decade. As a result of the grant of protection to sugar industry for a period of 
7 years, about one dozen small scale factories for the manufacture of sugar by the 
open pan system were set up during the last two years of the decade. 

The cottage industries of the Province and artware industries showed fair cottage 
progress during the early years of the decade but with the setting in of the general 
trade depression in 1928, they received a severe set-back. The trade in carpets and 
general artware dwindled into insignificance. 

As in the previous decade, the demand for industrialisation came from Conclusion, 
those seeking to employ capital and from middle classes seeking employment 
outside the overcrowded literary professions. This tendency is a happy sign of 
the times. Agriculture is an industry, which is subject to decreasing returns. 

The labour drawn into industrial concerns from the agricultural population benefits 
by coming to the towns, and at the same time relieves the pressure on agricultural 
land. A real need of the Province is the introduction of cottage industries among 
agriculturists to provide employment during off-seasons. With reference to the 
remarks in the last Census Report in this connection, it may be noted that parti- 
cular industries are no longer the monopoly of particular castes. For example, 
it is now a matter of common knowledge that a weaver’s son gives up his hereditary 
profession and becomes a tailor, while a blacksmith’s son takes up carpentry 
as his occupation. The instinctive bias for a particular industry has to some 
extent lost its hold. 

32. Two new sources of wealth, in importance second only to the Salt Two New 
Mines at Khewra, have become available for the Province during the last decade. Wealth. 
These are the Petroleum wells at Khaur in the Attock District and a hill of rich 
limestone at Wah in the same district from which cement can be manufactured 
with comparative ease. A description of these industries, supplied by the 
managers of the companies concerned, appears below. 

The petroleum field is located centrally between the villages of Khaur, Petroleum 
Ahmdal and Kamlial in the Pindigheb Tahsil. The first well was spudded in by '^****' 
cable in November 1914. Oil was found in commercial quantities at 144 feet and 
the well was put on production at 452 feet, flowing 350 barrels of oil per day from 
this depth. The development of the field was retarded by the conditions brought 
about by the war, though drilling proceeded continuously. Up to the present, 

170 shallow and deep wells have been completed. Most of these are less than 
600 feet deep, while one well is more than a mile in depth. As with all the other 
known occurrences of oil in India, Burma and the neighbouring countries, the oil 
occurrences of the Punjab are confined exclusively to rocks of Tertiary Age. 

Tertiary rocks underlie the whole surface of the Pothwar plateau, fringed on the 
north and south by Mesozoic and older rocks, which form the main mass of the 
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northern hill range and outcrop in a thin ribbon along the scarp of the Salt Kange. 
The oil bearing rocks which have been penetrated by the drill at Khaur consist 
entirely of upper and lower Murree beds, of jMiocene (Hevetian to Burdigalian) 
Age. Oil is found at a great number of levels, of which the most highly productive 
are known as the 400 foot sand, the ] ,600 foot sand, the 3,100 foot sand, the 3,800 
foot sand and the 4,800 foot sand. Water is also present, frequently in large 
volume, the main water sands being known as the 500 foot, the 2,800 foot and the 
4,300 foot sand. Attempts have been made to stimulate production by “shooting”, 
by the application of vacuum, and the injection of air or gas under pressure, but 
the results achieved have been meagre. The shallow wells — -that is, those less 
than 2,000 feet in depth — are pumped by means of central powers driven by 
electric motors and gas engines, while the deep wells either flow naturally or 
are pumped “ on the beam ” by electric motors. The hardness of the strata has 
rendered drilling a slow and expensive proposition, although the Company has 
kept well abreast of modern practice. At present with the most modern and high 
powered rotary drilling equipment it takes six months to drill a well to 4,800 feet 
depth. 

The greatest difficulty in the present development of the field is caused by 
the extremely high pressures encountered. Measurements made in some of the 
deep wells give records very much exceeding the hydrostatic head of a column of 
water of equivalent depth. In one well, nearly 5,200 feet deep, the rock pressure 
is known to be at least 5,100 lbs. per square inch. The explanation given by the 
Company geologists for these extremely high pressures is that the rocks are still 
under the influence of the Himalayan folding movements. The means employed 
to combat the high pressures consist of the use of specially weighted mud fluid 
and of various mechanical devices allowing of drilling under pressure. 

in 1922, annual production has been 
as given in the margin. The crude 
is refined into the following products ; 
Petrol, Kerosene, Lubricants, Diesel 
Fuel, Wax and Candles. A 6" 
diameter pipe line conveys the crude 
oil from the oil-field to the Company’s 
Eefinery at Morgah, near Rawalpindi, 

at Wah, a railway station on the North 
We.stern Railway between Rawalpindi 
and Campbellpur. The Managing 
Company started working in May 1922, 
and the figures in the margin give 
the annual output of cement since 
1923. The exports from this Company 
have so far been limited to various districts within the Province. 

33. The last decade witnessed an appreciable growdh in joint-stock enter- 
prise. The table on the following page shows the number of new companies 
registered and their nominal capital for the last two decades ; the number and 
capital of companies which went into liquidation or were otherwise dissolved: and 


Since the refinery 

was opened 

Production of the field by years. 

Barrels of 

Year. 40 Imperial 

Gallons. 

1922 


192,904 

1923 


295,114 

1924 


288,843 

1925 


201,180 

1926 


1.56,535 

1927 


266,690 

1928 


306,354 

1929 


480,222 

1930 


191,-555 

1931 

a distance of 42 miles. 

138,943 

The 

cement works 

are situated 

July —December 

1923 

6,959 Tons. 

Jan. — December 

1924 

32,276 „ 

Do. 

1925 

36,068 „ 

Do. 

1926 

41,145 „ 

Do. 

1927 

43.297 „ 

Do. 

1928 

59,202 „ 

Do. 

1929 

69,592 „ 

Do. 

1930 

66,441 ,. 

Do. 

1931 

oo,4o9 ,, 
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the average number and capital of companies existing at the end of each year in 
the two decades. 



Yeae. 


1911-12 to 1920-21. 
1921-22 to 1930-31. 


iXew companies 

REGISTEREO. 


:No. 


L'api*iif 
I (0,000Vs 
I omitted). 


I 


Nominal. 


■Companies \srHiCH were 

LIQUIDATED OR OTHER- 
WISE DISSOLVED. 


; No. 


Average Number op 
Companies and 
Capital exlstino at 

THE END OF EACH YEAE. 


Capital (0,000*s 
omitted). 


Nomi- 
* nal. 


Sub- 

scrib- 

eJ. 


No. 


Capital /O/dOO’s 
omitted). 


Paid 
up. , 


Nomi- 

uab 


Sub- 

scrib- 

ed. 


Paid 

up. 


159 7,653' 1941 8,253 2,018 913,1097! 5,783’ 2,989, 2,298 

337 14,32*»i 150 fi,33l 2,338; 1,689; 1827 12,208; 4,013 3,148 

! ’ . . I ; , ' , 


The above table reveals some interesting features of the development of 
joint-stock enterprise and the commercial and industrial life of the Province. 
In the first place, it will he observed that whereas the total number of new 
companies registered during the last decade was more than double the number of 
new companies registered during the previous decade, the increase in nominal 
Capital was slightly less in proportion. The average nominal capital of the 
companies existing at ths end of each year, shown in column 4 of the table, gives an 
increase of 112 per cent., the average increase in the number of companies being 
only 65 per cent. The subscribed and paid np capital, which is a true index of the 
financial position of a company, showed an increase of 54 per cent, and 37 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with the 65 per cent, im.-rease in the number of 
companies. The fact that the subscribed and paid up capital did not keep pace 
with the increase in the number of companies was due partly to over-caution 
on the part of the average investor, imposed by his past sad experience, and 
partly to uncertain trade conditions towards the close of the decade. While 
the average no min al capital of cmipanies which went into liquidation in the two 
decades ending 1920-21 and 1930-31 was about the same, i.e., Rs. 42-5 lakhs, 
the average subscribed and paid up capitals during the last decade ivere higher, 
i.e., Rs. 15'6 and Rs. ITS lakhs as compared with Rs. 10'4 and Rs. 4'9 lakhs, 
respectively, for the previous decade. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
companies which went into liquidation had larger suh.scribed and paid up capitals. 

The number and capital of the companies in existence on 31st March each 
year are shown in the following statement, which also gives similar details in 
respect of new companies registered and companies which were liquidated or 
eeased to work in each year ; — 


Yeae. 

1 

New Compakies 

REOISTEEEn. 

COMP.AMEvS WJIICM 
WERE IIQUIDATED OB 
OrHBBWrSE DISSOLVED. 

Companies exis 

XT TilE END OF 

year. 

TING 

IiIE 

H)"s" 

No. 

2 

Capital (O,0U0’s 
omHted). 

j Capi 
, o 

1 Nomi- 
1 nal. 

6 : 7 

tal 

mitted). 

Ccipittl (0,0 
omitted). 

Nomi-' i Paid- 

1 scrib- , 
nal. : up. 

3 4 5 

Sub- 

scrib- 

ed. 

S 

Paid 

up. 

9 

-NO.l 

, Nomi- 
nal. 

10 i 11 

Sub- 

scrib- 

ed. 

12 

Paid 

up. 

13 

1921-22. 

23 

1,426; 

lo| 293 

164 

1.54 

112' 1,083 

451 

.357 

1922-23. 

23 

l,097j 

r, 1,0 

672 

660 : 130; 1,022 

352 

219 

1923-24. 

33 

3,7421 .S ; -3 

171 279 

42 

33 

149: 1,204 

355 

278 

1924-25. 

26 

1,038! -g ; -g 

16! 22.'> 

244 

123 

159 1,099 

.391 

220 

1925-26. 

2,3 

418i ^ 1 ^ 

13| 9(J0 

117 

37 

168i 1,071 

420 

280 

1926-27. 

29 

2,479: g ! g 

211 882 

123 

.38 

17.3 1,269 

456 

.314 

1927 28. 

31 

bU3; .*3 

17, 733 

174 

129 

187, 1,2.56 

491 

^29 

1928-29. 

.36 

1,046 ^ 1 ll 

ll! 144 

21 

4 

212! 1,366 

571 

387 

1929-30. 

57 

1,476; 

17i .508 

165 

40 

2.52 1,463 

575 

397 

1930-31. 

56 

9951 1 

23! 1,327 

616 

471 

28.5, 1,43.5 

548 

367 


Notb. — I n the year 1921-22, two companies were transferred from Delhi to the Punjab and in the year 
1922-23 One company was transferred to Bengal and one company from Bengal was transferred to the Punjab. 
In the years 192.3-26, one company was transferred to Bengal and three companies were transferred from Delhi 
to the Punjab and in the year 1926-27, one company was transferred to Delhi and two to United Provinces. 
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The table shows that the revival which set in in the year 1920-21 was main- 
tained in the succeeding two years, followed by a big increase in the number of 
new companies registered in the year 1923-24, after which there was a lull for two 
years. From 1926-27 onwards the number of new companies rose from 29 in 
1926-27 to 36 in 1928-29 and then by a rather sudden leap to 57 in 1929-30. 

The decade was not marked by any serious financial crisis or bank failures. 
The abnormal number of failures in the last year of the decade was apparently 
due to the continued trade depression, which also resulted in an increasing 
tendenc}' among capitalists to withdraw rather than invest money. During the 
whole of the decade most of the new flotations were minor trading concerns and 
joint-stock organizations, with a tendency to group themselves into commercial 
and banking corporations rather than into industrial organizations. The last 
two years were remarkable for the increased interest in the flotation of loan 
companies. 

The nature of companies in existence in 1921 and 1931 is shown in the 
table below. 





Capital 

0,000's OMITTED. 


Nature of Company. 







No. 

Nominal. 

Subscribed. 

Paid Up. 

Banking and Loan 

pOdl. 

2o 

i 

i 4,75,5 

2,75,2 

2,20,3 

liodi. 

2S 

4,93,4 

2,03,1 

1,01,1 


riodi. 

4 

30,9 

10,7 

5,0 

Insurance 


21 

TS,I 

3G.0 

0.5 


rist-’i. 

4 

9,5 

2.0 

2,0 

Transport 






[1931. 

4 

0,2 

L2 

1,2 


f 1921. 

44 

1,07,2 

30,8 

25,5 

Trading and Manufacturing . . 

194 

4,S5,3 

1,42.2 

1,04,4 

1,1!»3]. 


f 1921. 

9i 

, ' 21,3 

lG,o 

15,2 

Jlillb and Presses 

1 

IS 

l.SO.S 

-jT.D 

00,2 


f 1921. 

e 

3,3 

3,1 

3,1 

Mining and Quarries 

8 





[1931. 

3 

t>,G 

1.8 

1,3 


f 1921. 


1,5 

2 

1 

Estate Land and Building 

8 





1^1931. 






f 1921. 

3 

32,9 


32,9 

Breweries and Distilleries 

8 





[ 1931. 

- 

38,0 

30,0 

30,0 


f 1921. 

2l 

S,D 

fl,G 

4,8 

Sugar 

J 

\ 

i 




[1931. 

til 

4G.I) 

2.7.9 

23,3 


p921. 

[l931. 

3 

30,2 

49.4 

49,4 

Hotels, Theatres and Entertainments 





S 

93,8 

44.4 

42,6 

f 1921. 

8 

Others 






[1931. 

1 

1,0 


•• 


It is evident that there was an increase in the number of (mmpanies in all 
branches of business, excepting breweries and distilleries, which decreased from 
three in 1921 to two in 1931. Estate land and buildings, the two companies existing 
in 1921, were Tvound up eight years later. The number of transport companies 
remained stationary. Among other classes of companies, insurance companies 
have multiplied 5-25 times and trading and manufacturing companies 4-41 times. 



The number of mills and presses companies has doubled, and that of sugar 
companies trebled. Hotels, theatres and. entertaimnents companies have 
increased from 3 to 8, and banking and loan companies from 25 to 28. 

During the decade 36 new banks were started and 32 were brought under 
liquidation. The higher percentage of fall in the paid up capital of banking 
and loan companies was due to the failure of some banks with a higher 
proportion of paid up capital. 

The large increase in insurance companies is not necessarily a sign of 
satisfactory progress as a fairly large number of such companies has been started 
by men of small means and with little experience of their ^\'orking. The 
majority of trading and manufacturing companies are private limited companies 
as distinguished from public limited companies. Host of these companies are 
working satisfactorily. The increase in mills and presses and sugar companies 
indicates healthy growth. The increase under hotels, theatres and entertain- 
ments is due to the flotation of film companies, which have received much 
patronage from the public during the concluding portion of the decade. 

The nominal, subscribed and paid up capital of all companies at the close 
of the decade was Es. 143,503,380, Es. 54,813,100 and Es. 36,655,924. as 
compared with Es. 108,301,940, Es. 45,128,850 and Es. 35,769,359 in 1921, 
respectively. 

The increasing interest evinced by the industrial and coimnercial community 
of the Province in joint-stock enterprise during the last ten years was due to the 
comparative prosperity and high level of prices during the first half of the decade. 

The abnormal increase in the number of companies, which coimneiiced in 1929-30, 
continues and as many as 80 companies, which is a record number, were registered 
during the year 1931-32. The flotation of trading and manufacturing and provi- 
dent insurance companies is becoming more popular. Companies falling under 
the former category are intended to further industrial objects, such as supply of 
pure gJii, silk and hosiery manufacture, manufacture of (‘hemicals and drugs, 
export and import business and commission agencies. On the whole the increase 
in the number of registered companies indicates an increasing realisation of the 
benefits of joint-.stock enterprise. During the decade undesirable and finani'iallv 
weak concerns continued to go into liquidation, but there is still a considerable 
number of .spurious companies. The continued increa.se in the number of 
companies indicates a return of confidence in their working, which was so badiv 
shaken at the close of the previous decade. It is anticipated that with the rise 
in the general level of prices and the end of prevailing trade depression, more 
capital will be diverted into joint-stock companies. 

34. The wages of agricultural labour continued to remain at a high level wages 
up to 1927-28. During this period an appreciable improvement was noticed in 
the position of labourers, which is evident from the fact that manv landlords found 
it difficult to .secure tenants. A slight fall in wages was noticed in the vear 
1928-29, after which there has been a continuous fall in agricultural wages. In 
his Eeport for the year ending 30th June 1931 the Director of Land Records, 
Punjab, remarked, Wages of agricultural labour have gone down to some 
extent though not in proportion to the dechne in prices.'’ This remark is also true 
of labour employed in factories registered under the Indian Factories Act. The 
figures quoted on the next page show the wages of various classes of workmen 
employed in factories during the last decade, and also compares them with the 
wages prevalent in 1911 and 1915. 
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Prices. 


Statement of monthly -wages (in rupees) of factory operatives. 


0-5' 


Wages. 

1911. 191 

5. 

1991. 

1999. 

19J3. 

1994, 1 1 

025. j 

1990. j 
j 



1997,1 

j 

1928.1 

1929.1 

1 

1930. 

1931. 

Eueiiie diiv'-r 

I'd-IJ l-J-O 

40-0 

ao-o 


38-0 

1 

40-0 1 

43-0 


j 

44-oi 

44-0 

43-0 

i 

41-0! 

41-0 

38-0 

BoiltTiuan 

l:.'-0 lo-O 

3o-o 

23-0 

9d-0 

25-0 

9S-o! 

30-(i 


33-0 

32-0 

39-0 

33-0 

31-0 

28-0 

Blacksmitli 

I'l-O' 

40-0 

o5-0 

:r>-o 

35-0 

40-Ol 

44-0 


4-1-0 

44-0 

45-0 

42 -0| 

49-0 

36-0 

Fitter 

94-0 90-U 

fiO-0 

50-0 

.lO-o 

50-0 

o5-0i 

00-0 


tU-0 

62-0 

03-0 

61-0 

CO-0 

55-0 

Carpeiite' 

9S-0 liO-O 

40-0 

:i5-0 

10-0 

40-0 

49-Oi 

45-0 


40-0 

45-0 

45-0 

41-0 

41-0 

38-0 

Oilman 

10-IJ 

h'0-0 

i‘0-0 

9.1-0 

25-0 

94-01 

97-0 


97-0 

97-0 

25-0 

21-0 

21-0 

20-0 

Mochi 



:jo-o 

:!0-0 

32-0 

3.3-0 

40-0 


45-01 

9.5-0 

45-0 

40-0 

43-0 

41-0 

39-0 

Spinm r 

18-0 

2i>-0 

1*0-0 

95-0 

25-0 

98-0' 

95-Oi 

95-0 

27-0 

28-0 

98-0 

25-0 

WeaA .1 

lo-o' .. 


40-0 

35-0 

35-0 

40-0' 

40-0i 

41-0 

40-0 

38-0 

39-0 

32-0 

32-0 

O^ver 

11-0 .. 


ao-0 

99-0 

22-0 

90-0' 

22-0 


99-0 

29-0 

23-0 

90-0 

20-0 

20-0 

(woman) 



15-0 

90-0 

20-i t 

99-0' 

99-0! 

99-0 

92-0 

29-0 

20-0 

20-0 

20-0 

Pres.-^ Compo^itoi 

90-0 

:U-0 

1*5-0 

40-0 

40-0 

30-0. 

40-l)j 

43-0 

44-0 

43-0 

43-0 

39-0 

35-0 

Prosd Distributor 

..) 8-0' 

14-0 

15-0 

18-0 

1^0 

18-0. 

90-0| 

99-0 

22-0 

99-0 

20-0 

20-01 18-0 

iJiiily. 

Coolie (openf^r) . . 

1 

. . : O-R 

to 


0-15 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-n' 

1-0 

1-0 

1 

1 1-0 

0-13 

0-12-6 

I 

- 0-11 

Coolie (man) on 
gin-^. 

0-lb, 
Jii-O-O, 0-4 
p. m. to • 


0-0 

0-8 

0-S 

O-S' 

0-i 


0-8 

1 

o-s’l 0-8 

0-7 

0-t 

i 

Coolie ( woman) on 

0-(j. 

5-0-0! 0-3 

p. ra. ' to 


0-7 

o-O 

o-i; 

0-6. 

n-o' 

0-6 

6 

6 

0-5-6 

0-£ 

j 0-5 

1 0-4 


It will lie seen from the above statement tliat wages reacted the maximum 
limit in 1920 and remained stationary with very slight fluctuations till 1928, after 
which a gradual fall commenced in .sympathy with the general trade depression 
and fall in prices. The downward tendency still continues as is apparent from the 
figures for 1931 . It is also noteworthy thal as compared to 1921 the wages in 1926 
had increased by 33 to .50 per cent, for the various classes of workers. 
Even in 1930 they were about 20 to 25 per cent, in excess of those in 1921, though 
in the case of unskilled daily labourers they fell about 25 per cent, in 1931 as 
compared with 1921. The increase in wages since 1911 has been enormous, and 
in 1920 it was 100 to 400 per cent. 

35. The average price of wheat in the preceding decade (1911-20) was 
Es. 4'298 per maund as compared with Rs. 5T86 for the 10 years ending 
in 1930, which gives an increase of 20 per cent. The highest price was reached 
in the year 1921 when it was Rs. 7'647 per maund. There was a fall in 1923, but 
thereafter till the end of 1929 prices ranged high. The course of prices has been 
similar in the case of inferior food grains. The price of cotton was very remune- 
rative throughout the decade excepting the last two years when it fell suddenly 
like all other prices. 

The average prices of food-staffs are given in the table below for all the 
years of tho decade. 


Average annual prices in the Punjab expressed in rupees and decimals of a 

rupee per maund.* 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Hlee. 

Bark'v. 

Bajra. 

Jowai*. 

Gram. 

Maize. 

Salt. 

1921 

7'ti47 

9-142 

.5-2.89 

7-350 

0-808 

6-956 

6-219 

2-976 

1922 

0095 

8'707 

4-070 

5-377 

4-961 

5-080 

5-232 

2-807 

1923 

4-00O 

7-111 

2-490 

3-303 

3-249 

2-976 

2-909 

3-636 

1994 

4-444 

7-272 

2-950 

.3-548 

3-300 

3-152 

3-265 

2-900 

1995 

0-000 

7-901 

3-903 

4-700 

4-444 

3-879 

4-384 

2-580' 

1990 

5-493 

7-901 

3-595 

.5-377 

5-20.3 

4-507 

6-161 

2-500 

1997 

4-848 

7-519 

3*657 

4-295 

4-004 

4-414 

4-125 

2-560 

1998 

5-039 

7*53(^ 

3-787 

4-5.39 

3-920 

4-670 

4-026 

2-560' 

1999 

5-203 

7-447 

3-902 

6-818 

4-740 

5-470 

4-637 

2*650- 

1930 

3-101 

5-732 

2-243 

2-909 

3-203 

3-441 

2-668 

2-561 


‘AvoragfS are based upon figures given in “Eighty Years of Punjab Food Grain Prices” by Professor 
Brij Narain as subsequently brought up to date by the Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab. ’’ 
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Index numbers of prices are not published by any agency in this Province, cost of living. 
It is, therefore, not possible to give an accurate idea of the general level of prices 
and their relation to wages. As regards the relation between the fall in the prices 
of food grains and wages of agricultural labour, the opinion of the Director of Land 
{July 1914-100). Kecords, Punjab, has been (juoted altove. 

, ^ ^ But a large number of non-food articles 


Year. 


5 ?^ 


— 




Twelve moiithiy 
average for 

191S .. 

171 

275 

239 

Ditto 

1919 .. 

202 

234 

223 

Ditto 

192(1 .. 

200 

219 

21(1 

Ditto 

1921 .. 

193 

20 1 

19H 

Ditto 

1922 . . 

180 

187 

187 

Ditto 

1922 . . 

IT'J 

182 

181 

Ditto 

1924 . . 

173 

ISS 

182 

Ditto 

1925 .. 

155 

107 

103 

Ditto 

192() . . 

14.7 

152 

149 

Ditto 

1927 .. 

143 

148 

147 

Ditto 

192S .. 

144 

140 

140 

Ditto 

1929 . . 

149 

143 

147 

Ditto 

1930 . . 

123 

127 

120 

Ditto 

1931 . . 

95 

110 

109 


enter into the fatnily-budget of a worker 
regarding which no reliable information 
concerning the Punjab is available. An idea 
of the fluctuation of prices may be formed 
from the table in the margin which shows 
annual movements in food, non-food and 
general wholesale prices in Bombay.'-' 

It is evident that the actual index 
numbers of food and non-food articles for 
the Punjab would be different from those 
of Bombay but it may be assumed that the 
trend of the curve of index numbers for the Punjab would run on the 
whole almost side by side if not quite parallel to that of Bombay. The above 
table shows a fall of 64. 63 and 64 per cent, in food, non-food and general index 
numbers, respectively, in 1930 as compared with 1921. Assuming that the prices 
of food and non-food articles in the Punjab neiirly fell to the same extent, we 
could safely say that while wages were still high in 1930 as compared with 1921, 
prices had gone down considerably, indicating that a labourer was better off than 
in the previous decade. 

36. Whereas the increase in the mileage of metalled roads during the ^oad co«- 

. munication*. 

previous decade amounted to 318 (from 2,619 to 2,937 miles), the corresponding 
figure for the last decade is 1,136 miles or nearly four times as much, and the 
total mileage now is 4,073 miles. These figures, however, do not indicate the 
actual development, which has taken place in the form of bridges over rivers and 
nullahs and inter-district connections being established in various directions. 

The effect of such development on the agricultural and industrial life of the 
Province cannot be over-estimated. 


The first step was to reclassify the road.s on a systematic- basis and by the 
reclassification scheme sanctioned during the last decade 42 important lines of 
conmiunication were arterialized. Main roads of secondary importance remained 
with the local bodies. The District Boards also maintained certain roads which 
were not included in the abo^'e two categories. The total mileage of metalled 
road increased from 2,937 miles in 1920-21 to 4,073 miles in 1930-31. Important 
road-bridges were completed over the Chenab and PalkhTi at Wazirabad. over 
the Beas near Dera Baba Nanak. over the Sutlej near Ferozepore. over the 
Chenab at Chiniot. over the Jhelum at Khushab, the weir across the Sutlej at 
Suleimanki. over the Bakrala Jsallah in the Jhelum District, at Haro on the 
Grand Trunk Road in Attock District, over Binwan Khud in Kangra Valley, over 
Deg and Dehri streams and over the Bhimber near Gujrat. A large number of 
smaller bridges was also constructed or rebuilt and boat-bridges were thrown 
across the river Chenab at Talibwala and a suspension bridge t over the Choi 
Nallah on the Pindigheb-Campbellpur Road. A span of the Kohala Bridge on 
the Rawalpindi- Kashmir Road was washed away by the abnormal floods of 1929 


^Bombay Labour Gazette, V’^ol. XI, Xo. 8, April 1932, 752. 

tThe liridtie wa^ washed away in August 1929 soon after comj)lotion. 
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thus impeding communication with Kashmir and is now (1932) under reconstruc- 
tion. Considerahle lengths of metalled roads have been treated with tar thus 
eliminating the dust nuisance and above all reducing the cost of maintenance. 
Other improvements carried out consisted in widening the road lands and metalled 
widths, improving alignments, easing gradients, bridging gaps, and providing 
culverts on all the arterial roads in so far as it was possible to do so within the 
funds available. 


It is now possible, although in some cases in fair weather only, to motor 
between places such as : — 

1. Lahore and Mianwali {via Sargodha and Khushab). 

2. Lahore and Bhakkar {via Lyallpur and Jhang). 

3. Lahore-Multan-Dera Ghazi Khan and Rakhni. 

4. Delhi-Hissar and Malaut. 

5. Pakpattan-Multan. 

6. Rawalpindi-Khushalgarh and Kohat. 

7. Jhelum-Chakwal-Talagang-Pindigheb and Campbellpur. 

8 . J ullundur-Hoshiarpur-Dharamsala . 

9. Lyallpur- Sargodha. 

10. Sialkot-Gujranwala-Pindi Bhatian and Chiniot. 

11. Toba Tek Singh -Kamalia and Burewala. 

12. Jhang-Kabirwala. 

In addition, communications in the Nili Bar Colony area have been provided 
at a cost of over a crore. Quarries at Taxila, Taraki, Wah, Warcha and 
Chandigarh were all developed to meet the increasing demand for stone metal. 

The last year of the decade saw the inauguration of the Central Road 
Fund by which the Provincial Government received its share from the increased 
tax on petrol for development of roads. 

The length of unmetalled roads in 1920-21 was 22,106 miles, and at the end 
of 1930-31 it was 20,719 miles. The decrease is mainly due to the fact that 
some of the unmetalled roads have been metalled during the last decade. 


Motor 

Transporl. 


Balhta; 

Transport. 


Unmetalled roads were also considerably improved. The policy has been 
to maintain larger length as a fair weather motorable road, rather than metal 
smaller lengths and increase the recurring charges on their maintenance. 


An idea of the increased mechanical traffic can be formed from the figures 


the 

which 


Year. 

1 Motor 

1 Cycles. 

Cars and 
Lorries. 

Total. 

|j Year. 

1 Motor Cars and 

1 Cycl es. Lorries. 

Total. 

oimotoi 

given 

1913 

146 

316 

462 

" 1924 

26 1 

826 

1,089 

margin. 

1914 

136 

221 

3.77 

: 1925 

266 

1,133 

1,399 

have be 

1915 

121 

1S7 

308 

i 1926 

275 

1,615 

1,890 

1916 

Ili2 

220 

382 

' 1927 

.: 26S 

2,596 

2,864 

plied 

1917 

..i IH4 

24 ^ 

432 

.'192S 

.' 297 

2,602 

2,899 

191S 

145 

169 

314 

H929 

230 

1,607 

1,837 

Police 

1919 

163 

23S 

401 

'! 19.30 

. ■ 209 

2, 140 

2,349 

1920 

1921 

333 

301 

9SS 

699 

1.321 

l.fKlO 

;;1931 (up to 30-6-31) 

;j 

' 96 

820 

916 

ment. 

1922 

1923 

271 

2SJ 

613 

.74(1 

SS4 

S22 

Total .. 

Ii 

i 4146 

1 

17,780 

21,926 

course 


sup- 
by the 
Depart- 
These of 
do not 

— 1 ' contain figures 

of vehicles maintained for military purposes or those registered in other provinces 
and states, while a number of the registered vehicles may not be actually in use. 


37. The increase in railway traffic has not been inconsiderable during the 
last decade, although the great increase in motor traffic has been more in the 
public eye. A keen competition has existed between the two, but it seems that 
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things are now settling down, the railways being the carriers par excellence of 
heavy goods and long distance passengers and motor vehicles dealing with lighter 


Year. 

jSTew Kailways. 

Year. 

age. 

-Vew Railways. 

Mile- 

age. 

1923-24. 

Kdsui'-Pakpattaii 

SO-SO 1928-29. 

Batala-Qadiaii 

. 12-04 


Lodhran-JIailsi 

40-20 

Channi Khichi-J:Iuu<lt \\^ali 

21-88 

1925-20. 

Pakpattan-llailsi 

87-00 

Sargodtia-Shalipui 

o > • o o 

1926-27. 

Shahdara-Narowal 

47-73 

Rolitak-Pauipat ^ . 

. 44-01 

1927-28. 

Verka-JJera Paba -Naiiak 

27-80 

Bahawalua^ai-Foi 1 Abbas 

63-08 


Jassar-Xaiowal 

.3-74 

Patliankot-Joiiindarnagar . 

. 10.3-03 


Jassar-Chak Ami u 

26-.50 1929-30. 

Ja■^8a^-De^a .Baba -Xaiiak . 

. 5-291 


Cliak Jbumra-Chiuiot 

16-93 1930-31. 

Foi r Abbas- Ba-i^dad 

. 88-20 


LvaUpur- Jaranwala 

22-10 

— 

• 


Sirhind-Rupar 

;!0-o3 

Total 

.751-08 


goods and 
short distance 
passengers. In 
the table in 
the margin is 
given the detail 
of new railway 
lines opened 


during the decade and their mileages. 


The number of passengers who travelled on the North Western Railway 
during the last ten years is 817,^80,800 as against 619,909,000 for the previous 
ten years, as detailed below. 


r 



Total iiumbei (lu ' 


Total number (in 

Year. 

hundreds) of pas- 1 

Y ear. 

hundreds) ot pas- 

Songeis ordinary and | 

-seugers ordinal y and 


militafv ear rif d. ' 


military earned. 

Caleudai year 1911. 

I' 

1921-22 

737.902 

Calendar year 1912. 

.".10.477 

1 922-23 

747.479 

Quartei’ ending 31st Mauh. 1913. 

U 0 . 4 O 0 

1923-24 

. .' 773.71.5 

1913-14 (1st April to 31st Mart-lC. 

'>13.41>r> 

1924-25 

781.105 

1914-15 Do, 

»iJ4,5r..’> ii 

1925-26 

S79..30S 

1915-16 Do. 

liris.'jyi 1 

1926-27 

882.557 

1916.17 Do. 

(;()0-0o7 

1927-28 

873.670 

1917-18 Do. 

.">bs.:!:3o 

I92S.29 

■<97.022 

1918-19 Do. 

.">77. 44b 

l929-.-:o 

857.9(j9 

1919-20 Do. 

.>S0.r)9t» 

19311 -:; 1 

740.6\1 

1920-21 Do. 




Total 

6.199.090 

Total 

8.173.808 


I 


The figures for 1930-31 show a falling off, and in 1931-32 there was a further 
decline when the number of passengers dropped to 58,608,100 or by about 32 
percent, since 1929-30. This is mainly due to the general economic depression 
and also to the lorry competition. 

The table below shows the goods carried from all stations on the North 
Western Railway to Karachi. 

Statement shoiving the total arrivals into Karachi from N. W. R. Stations 

{figures are given in tons). 


^ 
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- 
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__ 
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Year. 

Wheat. 

.Sund- 

ries. 

1 

1 other ; 

Grains. ' 

j 

i _ . 

Cotton. 

Coal 

1 

\\ ool. 

j Hides ^ 

1 and : 
j skins. 

Bones. , 

Other 

Commo- 

dities. 

1924-25 

1,105.212 

1 

i 

! 1 : 



1. 

1 1 

1 1 ' 


I 



0 

j -si 

15 



! ~ 

i.' 


1925-26 

263.437, 

3 

1 ^ 

e2 

*13 


i 

i 5 

cj 

"i 

1926-27 

218.228; 


j > 

> 

> 

eS 

> 

j ^ 

> 


ej 






a 

s6 

1 

Ti 


1927-28 



1 

0 



1 -iS 1 

•fs 


429.717 

0 j 

i 0 


c 

0 

3 ' 

0 

"o 



! ^ 


y. 


, 1 



1928-29 

242,122 

i 

1 , 

171.873; 


\ 

r j 

, 


1929-30 

ll.S.92b 

330,482 

191.0081 

199.438| 

7,82^^ 





19:10-31 

.384,358 

1 

277,083, 

207.8151 

189.80li 

I TOSS, 

9.C01 

6,667. 

29,862, 

1 

117,043 

1931-32 

358,1161 

1 ! 

319,468 

1 267,277i 

135.841' 

9,bon' 

11.997 

6,493| 

22,210| 

88,279 


■'j i i 
*> : 1 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Post OiBee, 
Telegraph and 
Telephone 
Services. 


Co-operative 

Movement. 


Veal . 

Po.st 

offices. 

Letteis 

delivered. 

1921 

2,935 


1931 

3.77s 


192S-i9 .. 


148,243,524 

1929-30 .. 


147,287,550 

1930-31 .. 


120,229,278 


Though these figures do not exclusively represent exports from the Punjab as 
railway stations in the United Provinces. Sind, Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province are also included, yet the share of the Punjab must be regarded 
as by far the largest. With further extension in road communications the possi- 
bilities of road transport acting as feeder to railways are almost unlimited. 

38. Thepostal and telegraphic communications havebeen considerably influ- 
enced by the general advancement of the Province 
during the last decade. The increase in the number 
of post offices during the decade amounts to 843. The 
total number of post offices at the end of the last two 
decades appears in the margin, as also the number of 
letters delivered in the Province for the period 
1928-29 to 1930-31. Every town in the Province has now suitable postal facilities, 
and on an average every 13 villages enjoy the advantages of a post office. The 
number of telegraph offices has increased from 330 in 1921 to 524 in 1931. Every 
town in the Province has a telegraph office, and one out of every 97 \ illages is 
similarly equipped. 

The telephone system has been greatly extended during the last decade. 

Delhi Division. Lahore Division. 4^ close of 1 921 

there were only 1.5 
towns possessing 
telephonic connec- 
tions and the number 
of such towns at the 
close of 193] was 
37. The names of 
the towns are given 
WaUrat.ad. ill the margin. 

39. Paragraph 55 of the Cen.su.s Report of 1 9] I describes the beginnimrs 
of the co-operative movement in the Punjab, and paragraph 32 of the Census 
Report of 1921 deals with the progress made up to that year. The movement 
has made great strides during the last dec.ade as will appear from the account 
that follows. 

In 1931 the total number of co-operative societies in the Provinc.e was 


Rawalpindi Division. 


1. 

Murree. 

1. 

Rohtak. 

1. 

2. 

Gujrat. 

2. 

Simla. 

•>^ 

s'. 

.Ihelum. 

3. 

Mashobra. 

3. 

4. 

Sargodlia. 

4. 

Uagshai. 

4. 

o. 

Campbellpur. 

o. 

Kasauli. 

0. 

0. 

Khewra. 

d. 

Kalka. 

6. 

7. 

Hasul. 

7. 

Ludhiana. 

7. 

8. 

Mangla. 

8. 

Solon. 

8. 

9. 

Mona. 

9. 

Subatliu. 

9. 



10. 

Ambala. 

10. 



11. 

Ambala C'it\ . 

11. 


12 . 

13 . 

14 . 
i-I. 

n>. 

IT. 


Lahore Division. 

Lahore. 

Lahore Cantt. 

Amritsar. 

Gujranwala. 

Lyalipur. 

Daihousie. 

Forozepore. 

Gurdaspur. 

Hoshiarpur. 

Julliindur. 

Kasur. 

Montgomerv. 

Multan. 

Ofcara. 

Qila Sheikhiipui,!. 
Sialkoi . 


Agriculture Credit. 


Particulars. 

1911. 

Lakh'. 

1921. 

Lakha. 

1931. 

Lakhs. 

Share Capital 

8-94 

31 7J 

I99'7B 

Loans from Memb*^’is 

l>-95 

1413 

34-9 

,, Xon-iuembei " 

. 4-J 

14-Sl 

3S-7ii 

Other Societies < 

1 9-20 

207 

2*2 

Central Banks \ 

,81-28 

45i>'3b 

„ Government 

'77 

•37 

*7 

R( S'’i VC Pund 

■17 

.■>1-7,7 

184*23 

Total . 

.1 30-20 

2i6- 13 

S17’01 


20,742, out of which i ().297 were agri- 
cultural credit societies with a mem- 
bership of 499,314. In 1911 these 
agricultural credit societies numbered 
].07] spread over 23 districts ; in 
1921 the number had risen to 7,605, 
with a membership of 1 99.69 1 in every 
district of the Province. The com- 
parison in the margin will illustrate 
the increase of financial resources. 


The village, credit society is then still the chief concern of the Registrar 
and his staff. It is nevertheless true as remarked in the review for 1929, “ ten 
years ago the co-operative movement limited its activities to credit and supply, 
and to a small extent to assistance to village artisans ; to-day it embraces most 
of the economic interests of the people.” The potentialities of expansion can be 
gauged from the elements that go to form a co-operative credit association which 
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mav be summed up as a A (>luntary association of individuals with unrestricted 
membership and collectively owned resources formed by small producers (or 
artisans, traders, or wage earners) conducted on a democratic basis under joint 
management and for mutual service by accumxdating the savings of the members 
and granting them credit on easy terms by using the joint responsibility of its 
members as a security for loans obtained from outside, surpluses being placed to 
reserves. In the Punjab an additional element of saving has been incorporated 
by the subscription of shares payable by instalments over a period of ten years 
after which they are returnable. In the beginning three-quarters of the profits 
were divisible among members as non-returnable share.s, and the remaining 
quarter was utilized to form a re.serve fund ; since 1918 the principle of indivisible 
profits has been incorporated in the by-laws. Members are encouraged to start 
paying in another series of shares, or adopt a system of making compulsory deposits 
at regular intervals on which interest is paid. 


The encouragement of thrift and the advancing of loans only for legitimate 
purposes are the principles which credit societies seek to ob.serve. Eviuy ^'illage 
society has its fixed maximum credit limit beyond wbkh it cannot borrow. 
This limit covers the central kank loan and deposits of all kinds. Ijoaiis are 


Agric”UJtral Credit Hoeieties. 


advanced to its members within their pres- 
cribed limits for the purpose of clearing ofi 
debt or for the purpose of financing the 
course of husbandry or meeting dome.stic 
expense.s. Recoveries aiv made at har\-est on 
the basi.s of a fluctuating demand fixed in 
accordance with an estimated appraisement 
of the borrower's capacity to repay. The 
table in the margin notes the volume of credit 
and repayment transactions from 1921 onwards. These recoveries include 
payments on account of interest which is normally 12-1- per lamt. The 
percentages of recoveries (principal) on the amount of loan outstanding at 
the beginning of tbe year reflect the economic -strain whi(di set in at the end 
of the decade. These arc cpioted belon. 


Year. 

1921 

1922 
1922 

1924 

1925 
192(1 

1927 

1928 

1929 
19311 
1931 


Loans to Members. 
Lakhs. 

82-9 

79-3 

71-9 

101-9 

158-9 

177-3 

220-2 

23G-tl 

241-0 

215-9 

140-3 


Recoveries. 

Lakhs. 

41-8 

e.G-O 

79-2 

101-5 

12G-4 

1.50-4 

171-0 

20G-0 

215-0 

204-0 

174-(l 


1925-20. 


1926-27. 


1 927-28. 


1928-29. 1929-3(1 1930-31. 


35 


34 


33 


28 


10 


The volume of advances for the three years preceding 1928 began to make 
its cumulative efiect felt, and the economic, depression which set in at the end of 
1929 caused a big slump in recoveries. Societies were compelled to draw in their 
horns. At the end of 1931 loans outstanding amounted to 718 lakhs, overdue 
interest being about one crore. Tbe average debt per member (whether indebted 
or not) was Ks. 144 in 1931 , as compared withRs. 78 - ten years ago. The Punjab 
Banking Enquiry Committee analysed in the beginning of 1930 the loan position 
in 3,341 societies. It was found that only 13 per cent, of the members were free 
of debt ; 46 per cent, did not borrow at all throughout the year, and on the average 
members took only about three loans each in two years. The end of the decade 
saw business declining, a growing alarm at the burden of indebtedness, and 
recoveries presenting an increasingly difficult problem. The owned capital of the 
societies has, however, trebled in the last ten years as shown in Lakhs of Rupees 
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1921 

192.7 

1927 

1931 


Lakbs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakh'. 

Shares 

. . .71 

51 

67 

100 

Reserve 

. . 51 

76 

101 

184 

Profits 

. . 10 

14 

20 

.32 

Total 

.. iLffi 

l41 

~U9~ 



A. B. 
293 2,(i:JI 


C. D. Unclasscd. 
ll.ns.l ],3()2 986 


in the margin. The element of allocation to reserve ” is a powerful limb 

in the co-operative enterprise ; the societies 
now own 39 per cent, of their working 
capital, hut it is nearly all of it in the 
business. 

In 1926 the classification of societies was revised in accordance with a 

resolution passed at the Conference of Registrars 
in 1920. The classification at the end of 1931 
was as given in the margin. A and B societies 
are efficient financially and more or less fully co-operative, C in varying stages 
of tutelage, and D in various stages of decay. 

The objects for which loans have 
been borrowed have been tabulated from 
time to time for representative societies. 
In 1931 an anah’sis of loans made in 
that year (in 1,973 societies) showed the 
distribution in the margin. Enquiries are 
made annually into the condition of 
societies which have completed ten years 
of e.vistcnce. As an illustration of the 
achievements of such societie.s, the results of the enijuiry in 1928 may be set 

down, the figures in the margin being for 
the preceding ten years. On this showing 
co-operative credit has materially strength- 
ened the economic position of the 
members of these societies ; out of 
82,-584 co-operators, who are mostly land owners, 43 per cent, were returned 
as being entirely free of debt. Co-opcratiAo credit does not necessarily mean 
cheap credit and nothing else. Since 1928 consolidation rather than 
expansion has been the accepted policy, and empha.sis has been laid on the 
need of multiplying co-operators rather than societies, and avoiding too rapid 
and precarious expansion. The need for such coip-jobdation has been accen- 
tuated by the unparalleled economic storm which commenced at the end of 
1929. The Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee in 1930 envisaged the goal of 
co-opertive credit being brought to the gates of every village in the Punjab 
within 15 years, but 60 per cent, of the villagers are as yet untouched, and 
straitened finances and depleted or dislocated resources have now made that 
goal more remote. Adjustments have become necessary, and progress will be 
rather slow. 



Appro-vimate 

-Vpproximate 


percentage 

percentage in 


in 1931. 

previous 

quinquennium. 

1. Catth* 

IS 

15 

2. FoddiT 

0'5 

3 

:L Seed 

2 

2 

4. Revenue 

14 

3 

5. Gram 

1 

7 

0. Debt 

25 

IS 

7. Land improvement 3 

4 

S. Land purchase 

5 

8 

9. Building 

6 

4 

10. Education 

0-5 

3 

11. Trade 

9 

19 

12. Ceremonies 

8 

6 


Number of societies 
ilembershij. 

llember.s' as.sets in their societie.s 
Open debt reduced by 
Mortia're detjt reduced by 
Value of land bought or taken in 
mortgage from non-meini'crs .. 127 

Land redeemed . . 34,4t>7 acres 

Members free of debt .. 3.7,337 


2,748 
82,584 
■SO Lakhs 
118 „ 

41 ,. 


Othci' types 

of 

primary agricultural societies 

HS existing in 1931 are 





«4-l ® 

a: 

Si 

tabulated in the 

Class of Societies, 

o ’-3 

. P 

O x 

o £ 

Class of Societies. 

O 

o •§ 

o 2 

©a 

margin. In 1921 





o 

r. 

^ w 

the main types 

III. Turchasi and ISale 
S‘'2'pUj 

IS 

1,489 

(c; (JomraissiOQ ^hops 
and Sale Societies , . 

- 7 

.5,015 

were purchase and 

III. Production : — 



VI. Ofhei forms of Co- 
operatiof 


c>ale(171), arbitra- 

(a) Silt cl'-tarance 

(b) Stock breeding . . 

14 

146 

268 

3,819 

(a) Grain thrift 

(b) Land revenue re- 

7 

241 

tion (87), consoli- 

(c) Milk recording .. 

12 

4.7U 

demption 
(C) Land-holdings 

11 

5 

157 

94 

dation of holdings 

IV. production and Sale : 



(d) Fo<lder storage .. 


44 

(60) and cattle 

(a' B-‘tter farming and 



(e) Crop failure relief 



reclamation of laud 

132 

3,623 

and Provifient F und 



insurance (37), out 

(b) Consolidation of 



Societit a 

62 

1.134 

holdings 

795 

47,948 

Arbitration 

od 

3,096 

of a total number 
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of 446 societies (including 45 night schools). The supply societies which in 
1920 sold goods to the amount of 5 lakhs rapidly ceased to function with the 
return of normal conditions after the War. To quote the Registrar ' the work of 
purchase and distribution requires precision and punctuality and an understanding 
and practice of elementary business principles.'"’ All the arbitration societies were 
cancelled in 1923 under instructions from GoA-ernnient. but in 1925 a redraft was 
made of the by-laws, and the societies decided 371 disputes in 1931. These societies 
are now classed as non-agricultural, and they attempt to practice one of the most 
difficult forms of co-operation. The cattle insurance societies were all cancelled 
in 1924. Adult schools have mostly gravitated to the District Boards. Better 
farming societies with the object of popularizing improved seed and introducing 
improA'ed implements were started in 1925. Cattle breeding soc.ietie.s have 
expanded in number during the past ten years but they are little more than 
associations of cultivators, who feel the need for better cattle but hnd it difficult 
to breed them. Commission shops were first established in 1921 in Lvallpur 
replacing the cotton sale societies. Their object, i.r., to introduce co-operative 
marketing, is excellent ; their working is surrounded with difficulties, and the 
number of .shops (25) has not been increased in the last three years, dui ing which 
the value of the produce sold has been Rs. 4,74,1-30, the fall in the value 
being entirely due to the slump in prices. A third of the custom siill comes 
from non-members, and the supervision of these .shops demands much time -.vhich 
the staff with its multifarious dutie.s c^n ill afford. The working capit;; i in 1 93 1 
was over 7 lakhs. 


The outstanding achievement during the past decade has been the [no- consolidation 
gress made in the work of consolidation of holdings. In 1920 Mr. Offiwrt lir.st 
drew up a scheme for. a co-operative consolidation of holdings’ socictv ;vith 
voluntary membership involving certain obligations including the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration. The movement has gone from strength to strength in a 
w^ay that must be very gratifying to it.s founder. In 193], 142 new societies 
W'ere founded, work was in progress in 13 districts ;iud in 208 villages and the work 

Area consolidati-'d .. "J.Sin - 

No. of blocks:— 

(a) before consolidation 117,982 ,, 

(b) after consolidation. . 21,027 „ 

Increase in averse size of 

a block 


•61 to 


done in that year is shown in the margin. In 
1920, 025 acres had lu'cn coii.solidatcd ; in 
1925. ] 0,411. and all told .since 1920, 33G.2S3 
acres have been <-oo.solidated at a co.st of 
Rs. 2'5 per acre all of -which has liecii done by persuasion and jicrsuasion 
only, but at the same time at the expense of Government, which in 1931 enter- 
tained 8 Inspectors and 124 Sub-Tu.spectors at a cost of 1^- lakhs, i.r.. at a cost of 
Rs. 1 '12 per acre consolidated. The benefits of consolidation are almost innumer- 
able including provi.sion of scope for sinking wells, preserving rainfall, bringing 
waste laud under cultivation, stimulating the desire for better farming, increas- 
in'! rent, decreasing the causes of litigation and quarrels, etc. 


Mention has now 


W'orking Capital 

(i) Share Capital . . 

(U) Reserve Funds . . 

Loans. 

(a) Punjab Provincial Co-oper- 
ative Bank, Ltd. 

(b) Punjab Co-operative Union 

(c) Government 

borrowers 9 per cent. 


only to be made of mortgage banks, and the review of the 
Lakhs, important group of agricultural societies is 

-- ^ completed. The first liank -ft-as registered in 

Jhang in 1921. In 1931 there were 12 banks, 
with the figures as in the margin. Item («.) 
19 - ! includes 5 lakhs of debeutures issued by the 
i-:i Provincial Bank, and the balance is lent by 
■3 Government. Mortgage banks charge their 
The economic depression has made repayment of 
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instalments difficult and very difficult in places. Loans advanced to members de- 
clined as follows (lakh.s) 6‘3 (1929), 3’3 (1930). To (1931). It has been found 
necessary to reduce the amount of instalments and jirescribe restrictions as to the 
maximum loan and the basis of calculation of credit. 


lion- 

Agricultural 

Societies. 


S.x-KTiOP. Workinti capital 

(Lakhs). 


■■.Vcavci- 
Credit unlimiti d 
Ci'edit limiti d 
.Sopply 
Thnft 


At the time of the last census, non-agricultural societies numbered 377, the 

principal figures being given in the 
margin. The most important societies 
(credit limited or urban societies) were 
the N. W. R. Employees’ Society and 
the Telegraph Department Society 
which supplied half the membership 
of this class. In 1931 the credit 
societies numffiered 92 (limited), 1,019 
.54,715 and a working capital of 
are urban and half rural, but over 
Thirty-nine societies are societies 


]|j!) 


lU 


;is 


1,197 

.3,401 

4,260 

7,192 

0.75 


1-2 


2« 


.71 


1-7 


(unlimited) with 


a membership ot 

over one crore. Half of these societies 
two-thirds of the membership is urban. 

Govermnent offices, and since 1926 many traders credit societies nave 

towns. 


in 


been registered in towns. The X. W. 11. Society and the Telegraph Department 
Society between them account for ] 3,500 members and Jis. .16 ^ 
cajjital. In these societies inembership covers a catholic range. 


lakhs working 


Thrift societies now number o\ er a thousand 7vith nearly twenty thousand 
Societies. nieinbors, contriimtions and deposits totalling 11 '8 lakhs. In this number women 
societies are included, i.e.. 164, with 2,871 members, and a working capital 
of 1 ’4 lakhs. H’omen societies rvere first started m 1 925, with varying 
fortunes. 


iDdustria! 

Societies. 


Better-livin? 

Societies. 


Tn 1920 there were 112 urbiin supjrly societies but they have generally 
failed to hold together, and in 1931 the number had declined to 18, the most not- 
able being the Dhari^val Woollen Hills Society (membership 3,318 : turnover 4 
lakhs). 

IiiduHrial .societies now number 314 (inc.luding 192 weavers' societies). 
It was after 1925 that industrial societies other than weavers' began to be regis- 
tered. Membership in 1931 was 5,721 wuth a working (capital of 6-7 lakhs (orvned 
capital 2 lakhs) value of raw material advanced IT lakhs, value of members, 
goods sold 1 T lakhs. The supervising staff is paid by Government. The economic 
position of the handloom weaver has sadly declined in thepasu decade. 3Iarket- 
ing is a difficulty which the setting up of a sales depot in Lahore has done little 
to solve and even the Imsiness of supplying raw material at the cheapest possible 
rate calls for much imnroveinent. These societies are linanced b^ tbe Central 
Industrial Bank, Amritsar, which has grown out of the original Weavers’ Central 
Co-operative Store, Amritsar. 

Better-living societies are a new feature, which shores every sign of life. 
In 1931 the societies numbered 359 with a membership of 13,000. With credit 
still dominating everything else, thrift is beginning to gain ground and credit 
societies are incorporating rules rvith the object of reduction of expenditure on 
social ceremonial and the like. 


Compnlbory 

Education 

Societies. 


Arbitration societies have been noted elsewhere and it only remains to 
mention compulsory education societies, which are dwindling in number (101 in 
1931). 
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The total number of non-agricultural societies has increased to 8,037 with 
a membership of 110,820 and the working capital in 1031 was 180 lakhs. 


In addition to the industrial and consolidation of holdings staff, 
gazetted staff and the inspectors on general duty (Ho) are paid by Government union, 
whose total expenditure on the movement in 1081 amounted to I? s. 12‘0] lakhs. 

The large body of sub-inspectors (591) iscompose<l of two classes, supervisors and 
auditors, paid by the Punjab Co-operative Union, which was registered in 1018 
and has now as members 26 gazetted officers, twelve mortgage banks and 131 
central institutions. The control over the sub-inspector staff is exercised through 
non-official executive committee of 31 members plus the Registrar. The Union 
is the governing council of co-operation in the Province. The functions of audit and 
supervision have now been separated over more than 80 per cent, of the Province. 

In 1031 the Union’s total income and expenditure were -Income 7 'OO lakhs 
(including audit fee. 4-8 lakhs, Govermnent grants Iffi lakhs) expenditure 0-46 
lakhs. The Union performs four functions : audit, supervision, training and 
propaganda. Audit is arranged through the Union, which in addition to the 
sub-inspector staff (174 for audit only) employs special auditors, and engages 
professional auditors for central institutions with a woricing capital of over 4 
lakhs. The number of supervisors in 1931 was .828. Training is annually given 
to secretaries of primary societies, secretaries of banking unions, employees of 
central banks, sub-inspector candidates, sub-inspectress candidates, and also by 
way of refresher classes. The Union also aids in the annual four months’ Gurdaspur 
class for Inspecitors. which was started in 1921. Propaganda includes the issue 
of a monthly inagazine. the publishing of pamphlets, films, translations, etc. 

The audit fee, or contribution from credit societie.s was increased from l\ per 
cent, of annual net profit to 10 per cent, in 1929. 


The Piinjab Provincial Pn-operativ 

Position of the Bank in 1931. 

Shareholders (all societies) 

Paid-up share capital 
Sinking fund 
Working capital 

Deposits from central hanks and unions 
Loans, etc., to central banks and unions 
Face value of Government securities held . . 

gauged by noting some sailent figure' 
made to eentral banks and unions on 
bank endeavours to keep a margin of 


Lakhs. 11-17 


Do. 


1-08 


e B,ink. Limited, was establi.shed in Provincial 

, Co-operative 

1924. Ihero was the Bank, 
broad field of central 
finaneing institutions 
1.3.090 to eo-ordinate and 
support. The Bank 
arts as a lialancing 
centre between banks 
with surplus, and 
bariks with insufficient 
funds. It is a second 
line of defence against 
possible emergencies 
and calls. The nature 
<if the services it per- 
forms can best be 
in its 1981 position. Advances are 
(nominally) demand pronotes, and the 
1 per cent, between its lending and 


Uo. io6-]:i 


Do. 1.8-43 


Do. 




Do. 4 ()*lT» 


borrowing rates, but this is not always practicable, and the somewhat elastic 
range of central banks’ business with the provincial bank is determined in 
the main by considerations of their own convenience. 
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CHAPTER I. — UISTRIBT'TIOX AXD MOVEMEXT OF THE POPULATION. 


Otatnl Fin- 
ancing Insti- 
tutions. 


In 192<» thpie were “27 central banks and 50 banking unions. The number 

Ukntral Unions. 

Bank.«. 


1931. 


Number 

47 

05 

No. of members ; — 

(a) individuals 

3,53t. 

. • 

(b) societies 

15.771 

3,040 


(Rs. lakhs) 

(Rs. lakhs) 

Share capital 

29-4 

3-3 

Loand and deposits from : — 

(a) individuals and other 

sources 

461(1 

44-4 

(b) central banks 

49i( 

22-2 

fc) societies 

36-2 

19-9 

Reserve Funds 

32- 1 

4-6 

Working capital 

60S-3 

94-5 

Protit of the year 

S-b 

•6 


rose to 112 in 1925, since when it 
has remained stationary. In 19“2] 

the working capital of 94 institu- 
tions was 129'6 lakhs, out of which 
the owned capital amounted to 2U-H 
lakhs. In 1925 the working capital 
had nearly trebled. The table in 
the margin which gives the finan- 
cial position in 1931 displays the 
progress made during the decade. 

There is in addition the Central 
Industrial Bank plus six indii.strial 
unions (working capital (i lakhs). 
Unions are financially much less 
important than the banks ; co- 


operatively they frequently put thebank.s to shame. As a rule they operate within 
a radius of l(» or 15 miles, whereas banks are district (some tah.sil) institutions. 
Many of the older unions are homely and staunch affairs which carry 
on unperturbed by any disturbances in prices or credit. Central banks 
are the main financial arteries of the movement. They are the focusing points 
for the finances of a wide range of .societies. Their function i.s to get into touch 
with the savings of the man in the street and the man in the village, and the accu- 
mulation of funds should be their fir.st task. Security, redeemability, and liquidity 
of position are three primary objectives. Lahore, .Jullundur and Lyallpur 
had a working capital of Hs. 77'b5, 40“10 and 3t)'88 lakhs, respectively, in 1931. 

Lakbs of Rupees. As regards their function of securing 
depo.sits, the analysis of the 1931 
position was as shown in the margin. 
As regai'ds their complementary 
biLsiness of lending to their member 
societies, the amount on loan at the 


Local bodies . . 

Other bodies . . 
Officials and pensioner.^ 
Professional men 
Trader."- 


60 

43 
1 16 

44 
63 


Women 

Minors 


.52 

31 


end of 1925 was 259 lakhs ; in 1931 
(Augu-st) 589 lakhs. The economic 
depression, however, uas re.sponsible for a decline in the amount advanced 
in that year from 375 lakhs in the previous to 292 lakh.s. The percentage of 
o\'erdue. i.e.. on the liasis of a demand as assessed e\ery harvest loans 
in accordance vdth societies’ estimated capacity to repay has up to 1929 been 
steady for several years at 14 per cent. The slump in prices, however, has perforce 
for the time being transformed short credit into medium credit. In 1930-31 the 
demand from primary societies was fixed at 1.11 lakhs or under one-fifth of the 
amount out on loan. This consideration to clients resulted in most of the demand 
being paid. ])ut the arrears of interest, mainly owing to lean years in tlu^ south- 
east Punjab, have been swelling uncomfortably. 


The margin between borrowing and lending rates in a central hank is usually 
about 2 per cent, or just above. Working expenses are about half per cent, of the 
working capital. Savings bank accounts are encouraged, and in towns where 
there is no co m mercial bank, bills, etc., are collected. Branches have been opened 
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in certain talisils. The hanks are steadily buildinif up their reserves and miscel- 
laneous funds : their fluid resource is kept to standard, with assistance, when 
necessary, from the Provincial Bank ; their accountancy has improved, their 
audit is thorough, and despite a certain lack of resiliency to market conditions in 
a congeries of independent units, and the prevalence of the idea of an investor’s 
stake over-riding that of a co-operator’s contribution, they are working on sound 
conservative lines, depreciating their .securities after the English fashion, and 
digging themselves in against a rainy day. greatly as.sisted therein by the informed 
advice of the Financial Adviser to the Department, himself a banker with a long 
commercial experience. 

40. Education has made considerable progress during the la.st decade, Educa«on. 
but even now 94 per cent, of the population is illiterate, and this appalling illiteracy 
among the masses has to be concjuered before a real advance, moral, intellectual 
or material, can be looked for. The decade has been characterised by unremitting 
efforts towards the expansion of Vernacular Education and the reduction of 
illiteracy, in spite of the cramping effects of continued financial stringency. 

The total number of pupils under instruction of all kinds has risen enor- 
mously, and an adequate idea of the progress made in this respect can be formed 
from the following statement, which also gives the figures of variation for each 
year since 1914-15 : — 



Xo. of 

Increase ( -r ), 


Xo. of 

Increase ( -f ), 

Year. 

1 

•scholars. 

0 

Decrease ( — ). 

Year. 

1 

Scholars. 

Decrease! — 1. 

:! 

I 

1914-15 

445,909 

-f 5,953 

1923-24 

841.906 

4-64,928 

1915-10 

.. 463,157 

-t- 17,248 i' 

1924-25 

919.649 

4-77,743 

1916-17 

• • 476, 738 

-f 13,581 1 

192r>-2t. 

.. 1,002.8)0 

4-14.3,167 

1917-18 

408,839 

-7,899 

1926-27 

.. 1.182.730 

4-119.920 

1918-19 

477,200 

4-8,361 

1927-2,8 

.. 1.248. 131 

4-65.395 

1919-20 

517,989 

4-40,389 

1928-29 

.. 1.220,769 

— 27,302 

1920-21 

. . 556,989 

4-39,000 

1929-30 

.. 1,313,376 

4-92,007 

1921-22 

620,690 

4-69,701 

1930-31 

.. 4,385,841 

4-72,405 

1922-23 

776,978 

-f 1.50,288 





Thus the net increase in the enrolment during the decade over the figures of 
1920-21 is 828,852, or an in<-rease of 149 per cent. The percentage of pupils to 
the total population of the British Territory has graduall}' advanced from 2 ‘7 in 
1920-21 to 5'SS in 1930-31 ; that of m,ales from 4’26 to 9’32 and that of females 
from 'O to 1 -74. 


Year. The number of 

Children a«"od 6 — 11. 


A mere increase in emolment, however, is not a real test of the progress 
in the attainment of literacy as only a small percentage of scholars goes beyond 
the initial stage. This point will be discussed at length in Chapter IX. Here 
it will snfT.ce to show the number of scholars aged G — II in schools in the 

British Territory at the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end 
of the last decade. The figures 
are reproduced in the margin. 

The number of schools has greatly increased and there are now 20,154 
schools (in British Territory) as against 9,939 ten years ago. The number of 
schools and scholars for each year of the decade is shown in Subsidiary Table YIII 
to Chapter IX (Literacy). 


1920-27 
1930-9 1 


3,457,985 

3,707,645 


Total aged 6 — ] 1 
attending .school. 

312,307 

006,911 

720.747 


Percentag 


9-0 


19 4 
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Female 

£daeation- 


Technical 

Education. 


Fanchayat 

System. 



"Primary 



1921. 

3 

1931 

1 

Government . . 

Middle' 



2 

6 


.High 



3 

22 


' Primary 



676 

1,043 

Board . . < 

Middle 



28 

37 


..High 






'Primary 



338 

594 

Private 

Middle' 



51 

83 

1 

.High 



15 

15 


Proper attention 
has been paid during 
the last decade to the 
education of girls. The 
marginal statement 
shows the number of 
girls' schools now and 
ten years ago. 


Technical education has also made a distinct advance during the last 
decade. The opening of the Maclagan Engineering College at Moghalpura in October 
1923, met a long-felt want b}’ rendering possible the supply of properly trained 
electrical and mechanical engineers. A lead was also given in technical training by 
the opening in 1 923-24 of a Government Dyeing and Calico Printing School at 
Shahdara. An up-to-date tannery for imparting education in modern methods 
of tanning ivas also .started at Shahdara in February 1925, but had to close down 
two years later a^ it ^vas running at a loss. The number of industrial schools 
where minor craft.s such as carpentry, smithy, weaving and potteiy, etc., are 
taught has increa.sed from 1 9 with 1,731 scholars in 1921 to 28 with 4,336 scholars 
in 1929-3(1. 


11. With a view to ameliorate the condition of the rural communities 
and to educate the people in the art of self-government, Government decided 
to re\'ive the uucient system of PancJiayatft in the Province. The legal .sanction 
to the .system was gP cn by the passing of Punjab "Village Punchayat Act in 1921, 
which provided for the establishment of P((.}ichayats consisting of members or 
Poiifh^^ to be elected by the people of a single village or group of villages. 

The main object of Pa)icli(iyati> is to settle petty civil and criminal disputes 
that may arise among the villagers, and thus to save them from the evil effects 
of protiacted litigation. Other main duties are to improve the conditions of 
villaoe life and to look after the sanitation, e.q.. the construction and maintenance 
of wells, tanks, drains, roads, etc. The Panclmyats are. moreover, required, when- 
ever Governnrent so desires, to arrange " iJiili i jMlint ” (patrol duty at night), 
to regidatc •• uvi ,■/(-! irit/fli ” (hxing the turns and duration for taking canal water), 
and to act as school committees. In addition to these multifarious duties the 
PrnH:Ii<iy<(h might take upon themselves the duties, cvhich are optional, of im- 
pro\'ing agriculture, agricultural .stock, cottage industries and maintenance of 
libiaries. the pre\ ention of nuisances, and the supervision of the conduct of pat- 
waris and other pejfty officials. The PaiiclKn/nfs thus ha\e a wide and useful 
range of activities. 


The system as contemplated by the Act was slow to take root and it was con- 
sidered necessary to start propaganda for its encouragement. With this object 
in ' iew a conference of officials and non-officials was con\ ened in Lahore at the 
end of ]!i2(i. As a result Panchayat officers were appointed in selected districts 
with a view to e.xplaining to the people the advantages of Papcliaynt system. 
The number of has been on the increase since 1 626, though some 

of them had to be abolished because of feuds or local jealousies, which made 

it impos.sible for them to function or 
where qualified men were not forthcom- 
ing for being elected as punches. In the 
margin is .shown the number of Pancha- 
yats during each year of the decade. 


At ihf 



\ ^ .ir. 

Xuinber 

• 'tfiiimn. <- 

i 19.1 

1^40 

Ditto 

1 !(-’.■> 

:i03 

Ditto 

UJ2C 

:iOD 

Ditto 

O-'T 


Ditto 

I'J.’.S 

ail 

Ditto 

029 

4o3 

Ditto 

1 a.'jO 

733 
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Fees and fines and a few ^•oluntary contributions are almost tlie only source 
of revenue, but in the case of a few Panchajjats village and special rates are also 
imposed. 

Most of the PancJi(nj((ts did not become fully conscious of their duties 
and responsibilities until the end of 1924-25 and consequently the outturn of 
work was meagre. On the other hand some of the PancJiayats gave a good account 
of themselves. The 64 Pojichayats, which were empowered to try criminal cases, 
disposed of 854 cases involving 1,333 persons, and 84 Pancliayats empowered to 
deal with civil litigation heard 3.210 suits and disposed of 2,020. With the lapse 
of time the outturn of the Pancliayats has further increased. By 1929-30 the 
number of Pancliayats had risen to 733, the number of civil and criminal cases 
disposed of being 3,657 and 10,540, respectively. 

42. This movement is of recent growth, being initiated by Mr. Brayne in Rural Uplift, 
the Grurgaon District in 1921. The uplift work was started in almost all the 
districts at one time or other. It aimed at — 


(rt ) improving the farming. 

(b) cleaning the villages, 

(c) malcing the houses neat and airy. 

{d) talcing jnecautions against epidemics, and 
[p) malcing the home sweet and beautiful. 

The methods adopted by Illr. Brajme towards the attaimuent of these 
objects were as follows : — 

The necessity of introducing modern implements of agriculture and using 
good seeds was explained to the cultivators. The conservative zamindar'^i 
Gurgaon was not easily to be won round, and it required prodigious labour and 
propaganda work to persuade him to take to modern appliances. Pits were dug 
in villages for storing manure. i\Iagic-lantern shows and lectures were arranged 
to educate the masses in Icoeping their houses clean and well ventilated. Female 
education was introduced in villages and parents urged to send their daughters to 
schools for boys as long as separate schools for girls were not started. By the 
year 1928, about 1,500 girls had joined their brothers in the village primary schools. 
Besides the imparting of primary education the girls were taught knitting, sew- 
ing, ironing and first-aid work. The schools of Rural and Domestic Economy 
were opened for the training of men and women, so that they might go out as 
missionaries into villages and teach the people how to make themselves happy 
and prosperous. Village Guides were appointed, one in every zail, to help the 
zamindars in their troubles and to do uplift work. Adequate arrangements were 
made, through the Health Department, for inoculating men and cattle against 
epidemics. Approved stud bulls from the His.sar Cattle Farm were introduced 
to improve the stock of the district both for draught and milk pinposes. The 
figures below indicate the extent to which these measures were successful in ame- 
liorating the social condition of the agriculturists of the district. 

UtJl. 1927. 1921. igo-. 


Approved stud bulla in use 

Hiaaar heifers 

Iron ploughs 

Iron Persian wheels 

Re- afforestation of hills . . 

Area under 8A wheat 

Co-operative Societies 
Members 


S .757 Working capital .. .. Rs. 

123 Hospitals 

.. 1.000 nits 6 feet deep for village 

800 refuse and manures, &c. 
acres. 1,325 acres. 6,780 , High schools 
Do. . . Do. 30.750 Boys in schools 

Girls in hoys’ schools 
153 822 Xiirht schools 

3.303 19,126 


130,224 Rs. 2,288,041 
11 24 

40,000 
2 4 

10,839 26,744 

1,334 
152 
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chapter I. DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPULATION. 


Rural Up- 
lift Work 
Y. M. C. A. 


The Mandi 
Hydro-Elec- 
tric Scheme. 


Broad- 

castingi 


The Provincial Y.M.C.A. organization is also carrying on the village uplift 
work. It has opened a Rural Re-construction Centre at Vaniake (District 
Amritsar) since September 1930. The main object is to develop a programme of 
rural re-construction suited to the Punjab conditions. This uplift work is di ff er - 
ent from i\Ir. Brayne's in that it is concentrated in a small area and efforts are 
made to bring to bear on the localitv all possible forces of uplift, both official 
and non-official. A considerable progress has lieen made in improving the sani- 
tary conditions by the introduction otpacca drains and a simple type of latrine, 
which is new to the Punjab. A District Board Co-education Primary School has 
been started and a very effective Panchayat is set up. Sports, games, lantern 
lecture.s. wireless receiving set, reading room, model poultry farm, etc., are includ- 
ed in the programme. An endeavour is being made to draw out the initiative of 
the villagers ami to develop among them the idea of self-help. The organisers 
hope at no distant date to open a training centre at Yaniake for rural workers. 

Undoubtedly these activities have so far touched the mere fringe of the 
population, but they have at least succeeded in pointing out the extreme necessity 
and usefulness of the uplift work and the direction in which it can profitably be 
carried on. An essential condition for the success of the movement is that the effort 
should come from the people themselves, and it is for the leaders of thought in 
the Province to take up the work in right earnest and to ameliorate the 
conditions in which the bulk of the population lives. 

43. Of all the schemes undertaken to supjdy the Punjab with electric 
energy, the iMaiidi Hydro-Electric Scheiiie is by far the most important. Work on 
this scheme was started in 1926. and is now rapidly approaching completion. 
It is expected that the spring of 1933 will see many towns in the Punjab electri- 
fied and cheap power for industries and home consumption available even in out 
of the way places. The scheme consists of tapping the waters of the Uhl river, a 
tributary of the Beas. passing it through a mountain by means of a tunnel 2| miles 
long and 91 feet in diameter, and dropping it by means of two steel pipes down the 
hill-side 2.000 feet to Jogindar Xagar (in Handi State), where the power house 
is situated. The water will operate four generators, which will pass their electri- 
cal energy onto a transformer station and by means of over 400 miles of trans- 
mi.s.sion line to various oarts of the Punjab. 

A. J 

The total cost incurred up to the 31st March 1932 is Rs. 382'46 lakhs ; the 
figures for the two principal items are cpioted below. 

( 1 ) the tunnel ., .. ..Es. 81’0o lahlis 

( 2 ) the trunh and brunch transmission li)tes . . 117 26 ,, 

Xo other scheme, hitherto launched, has such far-reaching possibilities as 
the Hydro-electric Scheme. As at present estimated, power for industrial pur- 
poses will be availalile at one-third the present rates and for lights and fans at 
half the present rates. The scheme is thus expected to give a great impetus to a 
general industrial development in more ways than one. 

44. Broad-casting is one of the wonders of the present age. It enables an 
audience by means of radio to hear from incredil)ly Iona distances speeches, music 
commercial news, etc. It is the cheapest and the quickest means of approachino- 
the public. Broad-casting sets can be fixed up in hundreds of towns and villages 
and enable their possessors to hear from a central transmitting station simultane- 
ously. This method of education is more effective than any other kind of propa- 
ganda— -pi ess, platform or the screen. Any knowledge imparted by this means 
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among the illiterate masses of this Province, who cannot he taught by any other 
means, can surely be regarded as of inestimable value. At the present moment 
the only transmitting station in the Province, which was opened in Lahore in 
October 1930, is maintained by the Young Men’s Christian Association and func- 
tions only from October to May. It can be picked up regularly throughout the 
central Punjab and occasionally in the whole of the iSforthern India. The total 
number of receiving sets in the Province is about 1,500. 

Broad-casting is still in it.s infancy in the Pun ab, but in l iew of its 
increasing popularity it has, I lielieve, a great future before it. 

SECTION 6.— MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

45. Having summarized in the last section the progress made by the Pro- increase in 
r . . . the Popula- 

vince in several directions we may now examine the intercensal increase in the tion. 

population. The population of the Punjab has increased during the last decade by 
<3 ,389,343 or by 1 3 '5 per cent. , which is a rate of growth higher than that recorded 
at any previous census. The increase in British Territory amounts to 2,895.374 
or 13 '9 per cent, and that in the Punjab States to 493,969 or 1 1‘2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the last fifty years the population of the Province has risen from 20,800,995 
to 28,490,857 or by 37 per cent. The corre.sponding figure of increase for British 
Territory is 6,641,540 or 39'2 per cent, and for Punjab States 1,048,322 or 27'1 
per cent. The table below shows for the Punjab and some of the principal foreign 
countries the actual rise in population since 1881 together with the percentages 


of increase. 

Country. 

19.31. 

1881. 

5’ariati(iii. 

Percentage. 

Punjab 

28,490,857 

20,800,995 

7,689,862 

370 

i, British Territory 

. . 23.580,86-^ 

16,939.312 

6.611.540 

39-2 

it. Punjab States 

4,910,005 

3,861,683 

1.048.322 

27-4 

India 

. . 352,837,778 

253,896,330 

98,941.448 

39-0 

England and Wales 

. . 39,988,000 

25,974,43'» 

14.013,.5l.l 

54’0 

France 

.. 41.860,000 

37,(572.01.8 

4.1.87,9.52 

ll-I 

Sweden 

ti. 162,000 

4,565, (iti8 

1.596.332 

35-0 

Japan 

. . 64,700,000 

35,769.00(1 

28.931.000 

SO-9 

United States of America 

. . 124,070,000 

50,15(),ooO 

73,914,000 

14 7-4 

During the last fifty 

years tlie population of this 

Province 

has risen by a 


percentage almo.st equal to that of India. The rate of growth is. however, much 
smaller than that of England and Wales for the same period, although the latter 
lose much of their population ])y emigration. France, which has the smallest 
rise of all civilized countries, is of course an exception. The rise in Sweden is 
about the same as in India, and it would have been much greater but for large 
emigration to America. The rise in Japan, which is due more or less to natural 
causes, is twice as much as in the Punjab, while the extraordinary rise in the 
population of the United States of America is nearly four times as much. 

The increase during the last decade is phenomenal, and was certainly 
not expected, particularly when it is realised that the number of deaths 
caused by the influenza epidemic of 1918 in British Territory alone was about a 
million, out of which the deaths in the reproducing section (aged 15 — 40) were 
417,699 (205,399 males and 212,300 females). The recuperative power of the 
Province is, however, well-known and the birth-rate after an epidemic or famine, 
soon recovers its former level, while the death-rate keeps low. This has been 
ascribed sometimes to the weeding out of the weak elements of society, as evidenced 
by the fact that in 1919 the death-rate fell to 28’3 per 7)iille and in 1922 to 22 per 
miZZe, which is the lowest on record since 1877. As regards the birth-rate, it had 
dropped to 39'6 per 7nille during 191 8, the year of the influenza, but rose to 40'3 in 
the following year and to 42 ‘9 in 1920 as against 43'8, the average of the decade. 
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During the last decade the birth-rate maintained a high level, while the 
death-rate Avas particularly low during most of the years. The natural increase , 
i.e., the excess of births over deaths, though considerable, does not account for the 
total rise in population, and the amount of migration has further to be taken into 
account and undoubtedly has a considerable effect on the population figures. 
The exodus from the ProA^ince is much greater than the influx. The statistics 
obtained at this census shoAV that 705,605 Punjab-born persons were enumerated 
outside the Province, AA'hile 674,152 persons enumerated within the Province had 
been born outside its limits. This excess of emigration OA^er immigration has 
also to be reckoned with. 

It has also to be borne in mind that the record of births and deaths cannot 
be entirely depended upon, and errors apart from omissions, which must be con- 
siderable especially in the case of births, are also accompanied by errors that 
creep in during compilation under a system, which does not enjoy the benefit of 
centralisation. 

Before entering upon further discussion about the rate of increase in the 
population and ascertaining how far it is due to natural causes it will be Avell here 
to indicate by means of a map the A^arying rates of increase in difierent parts of the 
ProAunce. In colony areas, AA'here there is a considerable amount of immigration, 
and AA'here the economic pro.sperity and sanitary conditions secure for the populace 

a large excess 
of births over 
deaths, the 
rate ofincrease 
is not at all a 
matter for sur- 
prise. The map 
in the margin 
shoAvs at a 
glance the per- 
centages of in- 
crease for the 
various dis- 
tricts and 
states. A com- 
parison with 
the density 
map at page 1 3 

Avill show that the areas with the largest percentage of increase are not 
necessarily those Avith the maximum density, and this is far from being the 
case except in one or two districts. It is, h oweA^er, obAuous that the popula- 
tion is graA’itating toAAmrds the south-Avest, AA'here the canal colonies are 
.situated. In this tract the population is groAAung apace, and the rise in the 
Montgomery District is as large as 45'8 per cent., in Multan 32T per cent., and in 
Bahawalpur State 26 per cent. Of course, the main cause is the influx of 
cultivators into these areas as a result of colonization. 

There is a danger, however, of OAmr-estimating the rise in population if 
expressed in the form of percentages as certain districts, which were sparse- 
ly populated, shoAv a high percentage of increase Avithout the population having 
approached the density of thickly populated non-colony districts. Mianwali is 
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a case in point and although it is the 28rd distrirt in the order of absolute increase, 
it has the ninth highest percentage of rise. A more suitable way to estimate the 
rise in population of a locality is to examine the rise in the number of pei sons per 

square mile, 
for this corre- 
lates the rise 
in the number 
of persons 
with the ex- 
tent of the 
ari'a on which 
they are 
spread. The 
map in the 
margin shows 
the increase 
in the number 
of persons per 
square mile in 
each district 

Increase in the nnmber of persons per square mile. (1921 — 31.) and State 

during the last decade. It will be seen that Montgomery is among the 
few districts, which claim an increase of over 70 persons per square mile, and 
it has also the highest percentage increase. On the other hand Lahore, 
Amritsar. Jullundur and Ludhiana, while showing a large increase in the 
number of persons per square mile, do not exhibit such a large percentage of 
increase for the obvious reason that they were already congested. In Lyallpur, 
Sialkot and Gurdaspur the population has risen considerably both in respect 
of the total increase and increase per square mile. In Multan and Bahawalpur 
the increase per square mile is still very much less than in the districts men- 
tioned above. Before Bahawalpur becomes densely popidated like the neigh- 
bouring District of Multan, it will absorb nearly 200,000 more persons, and in 
view of its agricultural development, such a contingency does not appear to 
be verv remote. 
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4G In the ordinarv course of events the population mav varv at each The Causes 
" -1 111- • “ 1 ‘ i-r. of the VarU- 

census owing ( 1 ) to a dmerence in the standard of accuracy attained at different tion in the 
censuses, (2) to variation in area, (8) to excess of births over deaths or vice versa 
and (4) to migration. For the sake of convenience the last three causes will be 
dealt with first. To illustrate the variation in population resulting from changes 
in area, it may be stated that the population of the Punjab in 1901 was smaller 
than in 1 891 because during the intervening period a considerable portion had been 
taken away from it to constitute the North-West Frontier Province. As a matter 
of fact in the areas, which continued to form the Province, the population showed 
an increase as observed in Section 4 above. When we refer to the population 
of the Province or any of its parts at a past census, we mean the population that 
resided in the area as constituted at present. In this way alone a comparison is 
possible, and it is after the necessary adjustments that variations at each census 
are given in Imperial Table II for the Province as well as for all districts and states.* 

*Thf levia cl total j-oj,ulaiion of Lyallpur and Shiikhupura for 11121 comes to 1.00y,o7i) persons 
(562,320 males, 447,250 females) and 582,8115 (326,404 males, 266,491 females), respectively, and notes 
shown in Imperial Table II. 
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CHAPTER I. DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Matnral 
Inerease, 
Births and 
Deaths. 


The external changes of boundaries during the last decade which afiect 
the population of the Province have been described in Section 1 and 
the inerease in population due to them is only 454 for the 1921 Census, 
which is negligible. All the same the figures of 1921 and of previous 
censuses in Table II have been adjusted. 

47. We can now take up the subject of natural increase in the popula- 
tion. There have been 8,700.082 births and 6,260.408 deaths during the last 
decade in British Territory, where a uniform system of registration obtains.* 
The above figures do not include those for the Biloch Trans-frontier tract 
of Dera Ghazi Khan District, for which vital statistics are not available. 

Ignoring the effect of migration for a moment and adding the births to. 


and subtracting the deaths from, the population enumerated at the Census of 
1921 we would obtain the population of the Province, as warranted by natural 
increa.se. Thi.s simple expedient, aiiplied to the figures for British Territory, 


20,658,720 


2,139,674 

23,098,394 

23,551,210 

452,816 


An attempt may now 


Census population of 1921 .. -■ 20,658,720 giv3s result as shown in the 

Add e.xcess of births over 1921— 30 deaths during . i . i 

the d ead.., 1921 - 30 . •• A 2,439,674 margm. This indicates that the 

Calculated pojjuiation 1931 •• -- 23,098,394 actual population is greater 

Census popidation 1931 .. -3,ooi 10 estimated population. 

An attempt may now be made to calculate the population after taking into 
account the element of migration during the last decade. The vital statistics do 
not include the particulars of persons, who were born in the Punjab but left it 
during the decade, or those who were born elsewhere and came to reside therein. 
As no information is available as to the number of such persons, the only alter- 
native is to make an estimate from the material at our disposal. That material 
consists of the number of persons enumerated in the Punjab with a foreign 
birth-place (immigrants), the number of the Punjab-born enumerated in other 
proA'inces and some foreign countries (emigrants), and the total number of births 
and deaths recorded during the last ten years. In making an estimate of 
migration we will have to assume that the waves of migration are constant 
from vear to year; and that those who migrate do not return. The proportion 
of the population, which migrates to and from the Province, is so small, being 
onlv ];ctween :! and 5 per cent., respectively, of the total population, that it 
should not afieot the results to any apprecialfie exAent, even if the calculations 
err .'•lishtlv on one side or the other. 


The number of the present migrants is known to us, and wc can obtain 
from th(^ last Census Beport the number of persons born in the Punjab 
and enumerated outside in J92], while the same Report will also give 
ns the number of persons born outside and enumerated in the Province in 1921. 
These we may call the emigrants and immigrants of 1921. The figures of emi- 
grants of 1991. as communicated iiy the Census Commissioner, and immigrants 
in our own reeords contain some of the persons, who had migrated prior to 1921 
and wore fitill alive. If ive could find out their number we would be in a position 
to a^t (utain the number of persons who migrated during the last decade. 
Th'^ only mean.s toa.scertain the former figure is the application of a suitable death- 
rate to the total number of migrants of 1 921 . While determining the death-rate 
we ha'v '- to bear in mind the fact that the persons, who leave the Province of their 
birth, ar<' generally in the prime of their lives, and as a rule, come from the more 
en(Tg. t''e and healthy section of society. They include a comparativelv small 

*4 1, .391. bi. fii^ aiitl .1 -.-itli.s. r giatered in c.intonm. nta, .mtuati d in British Territory, have been added 

to fi^rur. s ..upp’u'-d l.y the Publie Health Departm. nt for the statistical Punjab. 
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number of cbildren and aged people, and consequently the death-rate among them 
is considerably smaller than in the total population. The mean death-rate of the 
Punjab for the last decade was 28'6 per mille, and assuming that the emigrants do 
not go to localities more unhealthy than their own, and in this assumption we are 
on firm ground since most of the emigrants were enumerated in the neighbouring 
provinces or states, a death-rate of 20 'per mille will be quite appropriate to 
adopt. If this death-rate is applied we find that .^^th of the persons, who 
had migrated prior to 1921, died every year so that at the tune of the present 
census Ith of them in all would be dead and the number of present sur\ivors 
will thus be -Ith of the total strength of the emigrants in 1921. 

Having ascertained the number of survivors among persons, who went from 
or came into the Province prior to 1921 , we can work out similar figures for the 
last decade. It will not, however, suffice merely to subtract the survivors from 
the total emigrants or the immigrants recorded at this census, because some of the 
immigrants or emigrants of the decade too must have died during the decade. 
Applying the same death-rate and still Iceeping to the assumjition of the constant 
waves we find that of 1,000 emigrants leaving the Province during the first year 
of the decade ten will have died at the end of the year, and 20 will die 
in each of the next nine years, leaving 810 of them surviving in lO.*!!. 
Similarly, of the 1,000, who went out in the second year of the decade 830 wiU 
have been left and so on in the ascending .scale till we find that of 10,000 emigrants 
going out of the Province in each of the ten years, 9,000 will be surviving at the 
time of the census. The same method may be used in respect of the immigrants. 
Now if we subtract the survivors of the immigrants of the period prior to 1921 
from all the emigrants of 1931 we will i)btain ^th of the emigrants 
of the last decade. The result can lie shown in the form of the following 
equation 

E 31 5 R 21=10® 

or 

9E=10E3i— 8 E 21 

Where E3, represents emigrants of 1931, Egi < migrants according to the 
1921 Census and E the emigrants of the decade. 1921 — 31. 

Similarly, if I (denoting immigrants) is substituted for E in the above 
equation, we can obtain the number of immigrants cominy into the Province 
during the last decade. 

We know that E 31— 1 ,065,897 and E2i=903,348 
131=895,547 and 1.21=850.951. 


Bv substituting those values in the above formula we get E=3S] ,354, and 
1^233,31 8. Therefore I^E=148,036, or in other words the excess of emigration 
over immigration in the Punjab during the last decade amounts to 1 48,036. Suli- 


Calculated popnlation ( 1 9.3 1 ) by vital statistics 
Deduct excess of emigrants over immigrants 
during the decade 
Estimated population 

Census population of 1931 excluding Biloch Trans- 
frontier Tract 

Excess of census population over estimated popu- 
lation 


23,098.391 

148 1)3(1 
22,950,3.:. s 

23,551,210 

600,852 


tracting this from the figures 
obtained in the elementary 
<ai>le above we get the result 
as shown in the margin. The 
last line in the table indicates 


that there is an excess of about 600,000 in the enumerated over the calculated 


population of British Territory in 1931. We may now proceed to explain this 


excess. 


The en unerated population of 1921 was in defect of the calculated popu- 
lation of that year. If re-calculated with the help of the vital statistics and the 
figures of migration since 1911 by the same method as has been used above 
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CeoBUs population of 1911 (excluding Biloth Trans- 
frontier Tract) 

Add excess of births over deaths (1911 — -0i 


i 9 5"0 459 population of 1921 appears 
1,409,348 have been undei-enuinerat- 


20,9.59,807 


edbv about 160.000 asindicat- 


Deduct excess of emigrants over immigrant.- during auuut ru-r,T.uv; croirierioau- 

Caicuiated population 1921 !! ” 20,818,3^ ed in the margin. Subtracting 

Defect in census population 1921 .. .. 159,624 tillS tlgizro nUu. tJlGlc tilcrG 

is an excess of 441,228 in the enumerated population of British Territory over 
the calculated population. Some of the remaining portion of this excess is 
accounted for by the over-.statement of the population which can be tested by 
other internal evidence afforded by the statistics. An attempt will be made at 
the end of the next section to summarize the causes of inaccuracy in the figures of 
the total population on this account. Further, allowance has to be made about 
the return home of demobilized soldiers and rehabilitation of certain emigrants. 
Some portion of this excess perhaps results from a more complete enumeration 
of backward areas. It will be reasonable to assume that these factors account 
for half of the excess, the remainder works out at '94 per cent, of the total 
population. 


Agt Distribu- 48. We may now attempt to study how the increase in population has 

altered the age distribution of the Province or the proportions of the sexes. 
We shall also notice in the next paragraph ivhat influence the different religions 
have on the grondh of the population. 


The effect of the mo5'ement of the population on age distribution can be 
Percentage of variation in Age-distribution {1921 — 31). examined by 


Province and Natural Divisions! .-Vll ages 1 

0—10 ! 

10—15 1 

. _ i_ 

1 

15—40 |40— 60 

_ 1 1 

60 and 
over. 

1 

Punjab Province 

-t-JS'6 1 

-rl4-9 ' 

+ 17 1 i 

! 1 
+ 20-6 I +3-4 

-14-2 

1. indo-Gaugetie Plain West ■ 

+ 11-4 i 

-f-12-5 ; 

-i-n-b 

-f-lOT 1 -f-3T 

-13-1 

2. Himalayan . . ; 

-i-5-4 ; 

-!-9-9 1 

+ 8T 1 

+ 9-3 ' — 0-Si 

— 20'5 

3. Sub-Himalayan | 

-Ml-9 

-M3-7 1 

-I-13-4 ; 

-i-17-5 ; -f I-2| 

— 15'7 

4. Xorth-Wi.'-t Dry Area 

-t-21-o . 

-b21-3 ' 

+22-2 1 
) 

-f29-9 i -l-7'6j 

-12-3 


means of the 
marginal table. 
Certain quinquen- 
nial age-groups 
have been amalga- 
mated to elimi- 


nate as far as possible the effect of different methods of tabulation, adopt-^d 
at this and the last census, and to show the results in a form easily compre- 
hensible. The groups app3aring in this table coincide with well-known 
divi.sions of human life, childhood, youth, and middle and old ages. The 
figures are given for the Province as well as for Natural Divisions. The 
most striking fact is an all round decline in the number of persons aged 60 and 
over. This is, however, entirely due to the figures of the present census having 
been compiled by methods different to those of 192] . This suliject is further dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV where the cause of this deficiency is fully explained. 
The next age period which attracts attention is that of ages 15 to 40, and in 
this there is generally a large increase over the figures of 1921. This is due to the 
corresponding age period at last census having been adversely affected by the 
influenza epidemic. The effect of that epidemic is also noticeable in the age 
period 40 to 60, which shows a comparatively small increase, the persons now 
between these ages being the survivors of the affected population. 


The effect of immigration into the North-West Dry Area is reflected in the 
larger percentage of increa.se in the population aged between 15 and 40, whicli 
is usually the most active period of life. The same reason accounts for the propor- 
tionately higher increase in ages 40—00 in this area. The growth in the 
population under 10 and from 10 to 15 is comparatively high in all Natural 
Divisions and indicates the “ renewal ” of the population. 
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49. The movement of the population has but slightly altered the sex 
proportion of the Province or its Natural Divisions as indicated by the table 
below, which also gives the figures for certain other provinces. 

Number of females per 1,000 males (Actual Population.) 


Locality. 

1931. 

Punjab Province 

S31 i 

1 

British Territory 

S31 1 

Punjab States . . 

S32 ! 

Indo-Gaiigetic Plain West . . 

813 i 

Himalayan 

908 

Sub - Him aUy a n 

847 1 

North-West Dry Area 

S31 ■ 

Urban 

705 ■ 

Rural 



1921. 

Locality. 

; 1931. 

i 

1 

828 ■! 

Xorth-W est Frontier Province 

843 

830 

Delhi 

. . i 722 

820 

I'liiti il Provinces 

. . 1 908 

805 ' 

lliliar auil Orissa 

1,008 

907 i 

Bengal 

.. 924 

852 i 

Burma 

958 

827 i 

1 

Central Provinces 

. . 9,998 

719 

Madras 

. . 1,025 

841 




The proportion of females has on the whole increased slightly, but is still 
one of the lowest in India. The conditions in each Natural Division remain much 
the same as in 1921. A slight decrease is noticeable in the case of the Sub- 
Himalayan and Himalayan Divisions. In the case of the former the decrease is 
to a considerable extent due to the return of disbanded soldiers to the Districts 
of Jhelum, Attock, Sialkot and Gujrat. The insignificant decrease in the 
Himalayan Division is due to the decrease in Kangra for the same reason. 

There has been an increase in the number of females in rural areas and 
corresponding decrease in urban areas, which dmws that more males than 
females have moved to the towns from rural areas. 

50. In order to ascertain the influence of religion on the movement of the 
population we will examine the distribution of the population ae(;ording to religion 
at different periods. An examination on these lines indicates that every 10.000 

of the population at eai/h census was distributed 


Year. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

■Muslim. Christian. 

1881 

4,381 

824 

4,758 

14 

1891 

. . 4,358 

822 

4,778 

21 

1901 

.. 4.127 

883 

4,981 27 

1911 

.. 3,579 

1,211 

5.107 

82 

1921 

.. 3,508 

1.238 

5,105 

133 

1931 

.. 3.018 

1.429 

5.240 

148 


as in the margin. 


the 


proportion of 


These figures indicate that 
Sikhs, Christians and 


Muslims to th“ total population has been on 
the increase duihig the last fifty years. In 
other words these communities have incre.is'al at a higher rate than 
Hindus. Such an examination of the figures, however, does not indicate 
the actual pace at which the population of each religion has varied or the 
extent to which it his affected the total population. The percentage 

of actual variation is shown in the 
marginal table for different reli- 
gion' lor the past six censuses. 
It is evidimt that Hindus have 
decreaserl while the other coiumu- 
rtj-oi 1394-8 nitie.-, have increased. The increase 



1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 1 

1921 1 

1881 

Religion. 

to 

to 

1 to 

to 1 

to 

to 


1891. : 

1901. 

! 1911. 

1921. : 

1931. :.1931. 

Hindus 

. .i 9-8 

•7^ -15-3 

■ 3*4 

2-3 —.'>-.8 

Sikhs 

10-2 

IPri 

37-d 

7*S, 

31-0, 138-1 

Muslims 

in- 9 

10-4 

0*5 

.VO 

IG’o 

51*3 

Christians 

70-5 

35’5 

201-3 

70*5 

26-01 1394-8 

Total 

.. +10-2 

-\- 6-3 

-2i 

-1-5-5 

-f 73-5. +370 


i3-5^37 0 among Christians and Sikhs, ai- 


as we 


shall see later on, is not due to natural causes aloncj but is also due to a consider- 
able extent to convi'i-sion. The rise among Muslims, which would seem entirely 
to be due to natural increase, is considerably higher than the rise in the total 
popular-ion which would not lie se great if the Muslims did not form the pro- 


Sex Propor- 
tion. 


Influence 
ol Religion 
on the 
Movement 
ot the 
Popnlation. 



Movement in 

Natural 

Divisions. 
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portion of the total population that they do. The very high percentage of 
rise among Sikhs and Christians does not affect the total population to any 


appreciable extent. 

- 


-- 

The aboA’e remarks 

1921—31. 

H indu.'. 

Alu^Iims. 

Indian 

Christians. 

are borne out by the 
table in the margin 





Births (thousands) 

3608 

4874 

133 

Avhich show the number 

Averaee birth-rate 

TO- 88 

42-88 

44-10 

of births in each com- 

Average death-rate 

30-23 

30-43 

27-58 

munity and the aA-erage 

Survival rate 

10-65 

12-45 

16-52 

birth, death and surAUA’a! 
rates for the last decade. 


The term “ Hindus ” includes Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists, for whom separate 
figures are not available. In the case of Christians, the figures for Indian 
Christians alone are shown for the purpose of comparison. It is evident 
from this table that the survival rate is highest among Indian Christians 
and fairly high among Muslims, who have higher birth and death rates than 
the Hindus. 

SECTION 7— MOVEMENT IN SMALLER UNITS. 

ol. In the last section certain maps were inserted to show the distri- 
bution and movement of population. From a closer study of these an idea 
of the density by districts and the rate of increase in different areas can be 
formed. In this section we shall endeavour to examine the increase in the 
smaller units and find out its cause and effect and thus come to some conclusion 
as to the possible trend of future growth. 


We shall begin by examining the growth in each Natural DiA-ision and 

then Avork doAvn to indi- 

I . Increase pee cent. A'idual districts and 


Xatural Division, 

Absolute- 

increase-. 

! IN population. 

1 

States. The table in the 


' 1 
: 1921—31. . 1911—21. 

margin shows the abso- 




lute and percentage 
increase during the last 

P^'hjab 

Indo-Gangetie I’lain 

West. 

; 3,3S9,-3J3 

1,314,034 

13 5 J-5 

1 1-4 6-8 

decade as A\-ell as the 
percentage increase dur- 

Himalayan 

1 93,4.52 

•5-4 -8 

ing the previous decade 

Suh-Himala^an 

688.359 

11-9 -7 

in each Natural DIau- 

Xorth-West Dry Area 

1.203,498 

21-5 9-4 

sion. Tlie percentage 


increase for the last 
decade is largest in the 

North-West Dry Area, being 21-o per cent. It is close upon 12 per cent, in the 
Sub-Himalayan, slightly less in the Indo-Gangetic Plain, and only oA per cent, 
in the Himalayan. The absolute increase, however, is greatest in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain though the North-West Dry Area is not far behind in this 
respect. The Sub-Himalayan comes next and the Himalayan last of all. The 
large increase in the population of North-West Dry Area is responsible to 
a large extent for the remarkable rise in the total population of the Province 
This area, which is still far from being fully developed, claimed the highest 
percentage of increase even during the previous decade when the population 
of the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan Divisions was almost stationary. 
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jlnt•red!^e orl 


6 

Oistnot. 


Variation 
in po- 
pulation 
in 

thousands. 

jdecrease ir 
cultivated 
i area in 
thousands 
of acres. 

Exee.ss of 
births ovei 
deaths in 
thousands. 

© 



1921-30. 

1921-22 

to 

, 1930-31.* 

1921—30. 

1. 

Montgomery 


314 

291 

138 

2^ 

Multan 


286 

270 

148 

3 ! 

Lahore 


249 

24 

118 

4. 

Amritsai 


188 

14 

1311 

5. 

Lyallpur 


142 

132 

229 

ti. 

Jullundur 


121 

9 

148 

7. 

Gurdaspur 


119 

29 

124 

8 . 

Sheikhupuia 


114 

60 

89 

9. 

Gujranwala 


113 


72 

10. 

Ludhiana 


105 

15 

88 

11. 

Hoshiarpur 


105 

20 

127 

12. 

Sialkot 


102 

-1 

91 

13. 

Shahpur 


102 

157 

87 

14. 

Gujrat 


98 

23 

58 

15. 

Jhang 


94 

67 

98 

le. 

Hissar 


83 

9 

94 

17. 

Attock 


72 

— H 

49 

18. 

Rawalpindi 


65 

—5 

51 

19. 

Jhelum 


64 

1 

37 

20. 

Ambala 


61 

12 

56 

21. 

Ferozepoie 


58 

65 

131 

22. 

Gurgaon 


58 

12 

79 

23. 

Mianwali 


53 

213 

51 

24. 

Kangra 


35 

i 

27 

25. 

Rohtak 


33 

-8 

49 

26. 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

25 

— 174 

32 

27. 

Karnal 


24 

—40 

7 

28. 

Muzaffargarh 


23 

-8 

31 

29. 

Simla 

. 

-9 

.. 

1 


52. The table in the margin 
compares the actual variation in 
population for each district with the 
fluctuation in cultivated area and 
the excess of births over deaths. 
The districts are shown in the order 
of increase in total population. In 
the Districts of Montgomery. Multan 
and Jlianwali cultivated area has 
increased by more than two lakhs of 
acres in each case, accompanied by a 
big natural increase. The former 
feature indicates undoubtedly the large 
influx of cultivators into the two first- 
named districts. In Mianwali the 
indigenous population has multiplied 
at a rate unknown since 1 881 , obvious- 
ly owing to the large increasef in 
cultivated area. The percentage of 
matured area in this district is now 
much larger than it was during the 
previous decade. 


Movement in 
Each British 
Distiiet. 


*Por the purpose of this oolumu the figures of 1921-22 and 1930-31 have been taken. 


In districts such as Shahpur, Lyallpur, Sheikhupura, Jhang and Feroze- 
pore, cultivated area has risen substantially though not at all to the same extent 
as in the three districts, mentioned above, and in these also there has been a 
large natural increase, which in the case of Lyallpur, Jhang and Ferozepore is 
even higher than the total increase. 

In certain other districts there has been a large natural increase, un- 
accompanied by a corresponding rise in cultivated area. The total rise in popu- 
lation in these districts, however, is smaller than the natural increase, indicating 
that there has been actually some emigration from them. Such districts are 
Jullundur, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur. Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon, Dera Ghazi Khan 
and Muzaffargarh, which comprise some of the best and some of the poorest 
districts of the Province. It can safely be said that in these districts the popu- 
lation has reached a stage where its pressure is being felt on the resources. 
Of course, the rate of the natural increase in population varies considerably 
in various districts, and presumably fluctuates with the ability of the in- 
habitants to improve the means of subsistence. The true extent of migration 
from these districts is not equivalent to the difference between the actual and 
the natural increase, but the figures point to the existence of this important 
movement in no uncertain manner. 


As regards the remaining Districts, namely Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, 
Ludhiana, Sialkot, Gujrat, Attock, Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Ambala, Kangra and 
Karnal, the actual rise in population is not fully accounted for, either by natural 
increase as indicated by vital statistics or by the increase in cultivated area. 


t It is problematic as to whether im roase in resources results in larger population or rise in population 
results in increased resources. In this Ih-ovince the former seems to be the general rule. ^ ^ 


4 
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Some of these districts have a large urban 



Rtr.nl PoPUL-NTION. 

Increase or decre- 
ase PER cent, in 

District. 

Absolute 1 Xatural 
increase increase 

(1921— 21). (1921— ril). 

Average 
yearly ’ 
matured ' 
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Average 

yearly 

irrigated 

area. 

1. Lahore 

('.0,621 

9(1.777 

4*7 

+11 

2. Amritsar 

70,541) 

109.104 

+ 10 

+20 

*3. Sialkot 

-.j.918 

7o,772 

—9 

+22 

f4. Gujranwala 

72,479 

63.323 

4--1- 

+ 7 

5. Gujrat 

87,129 

.52.965 
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+52 

6. Ludhiana 

08,803 . 73,703 

+ 10 

+31 
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population which is not solely 

] dependent upon land, 

Emigkants and it will, therefore, 

TO CANAL 

be better to examine 
the growth of the 
rural population. Some 
of the relevant figures 
are quoted in the 
margin for the dis- 
iij44 fricts which possess a 
large urban population, 
and for Gujrat, which lies close to them. This analysis clearly explains the rise 
in the rural population of districts like Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot and Ludhiana 
where there is a larger natural increase than the absolute increase recorded 
at the census. The conditions in these districts thus resemble those obtaining 
in Jullundur. Gurdaspur and other districts in the third group dealt with 
above, and there is a considerable emigration from them. The conditions in 
the villages of Sialkot District, in point of emigration, are even more advanced 
as there is an actual decrease in the rural population, and the whole of the 
large natural increase has proved inadequate to counteract it. Numerous 
cultivators of this district, whose lands were damaged by water-logging, have 
been allotted colony land in the Montgomery District, and in some cases whole 
villages have been transplanted to the Nili Bar Colony. There has also been 
emigration from the district to Bahawalpur State and even to such distant 
places as Rampur. Gwalior, Bikaner and Sind. 

The rise in the rural population of Gujranwala may be partly due to the 
increase in irrigated area. The increase in Gujrat is undoubtedly due to a 

large extent to the extension of canal irrigation, 
particularly in the uplands of Phalia Tahsil, as 
indicated by the marginal table. 

^e figures for the rural population of the 

remaining districts, 
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which lie in the east, 
north and north-west 
are given in the 
margin. The absolute 
increase in Karnal 
District 


is the 
mainly 
Jhelum, 


lowest, wliile the figure of natural increase is also insignificant 
owing to its bad climate. In the other four Districts Kancrra 
Rawalpindi and Attock, rural population has risen considerably more than the 
natural increase would warrant. These four districts are foremost in the 
Province in providing recruits for the Army, and evidently the large number 
of men demobilised during the last decade is to a great e. 4 ent respmisible for 
the difference in the natural and the actual increase. It is also probable that 
the vastness and hilly nature of these districts and the dearth of suitable 
roruL render their vital stati.stics comparatively less reliable. 

^ I area of >.airot show variation sni' » ] OJ I -iV. 

t In this ras • tni'T-atiou to th.- other eolonv fli,tii. t^ and Bahawalnm- , i 

distrii r it-, If lies in a .-olons . . - - tuu «aiia«alpiii .btate has be-n quoted as part of the 
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Reference has been made in the table in the last paragniph to tlie .unoiint 
of emigration to colonies in the case of certain districts. A study of the effect 
of the total inter-district migration is not possible, as figures of birth-phi.ee by 
districts were not sorted on the present occasion except in the case of colony 
districts. Most of the inter-district migration except totomis is, however, of the 
casual type and more or less balancedby equal movements in opposite directions. 

As regards the grotvth of the popuhition in towns, it is obvious that the 
causes for the growth are not so apparent in their case as in rural area.s. In the 
case of towns in most cases the natural increase is only a fraction of the rise in 
actual population, the main factor being innnigration from rural areas, other 
towns or even from places out.fide the Province. The subject of the increase in 
urban areas will be examined at length in the next Chapter. Here it will suffice 
to say that the urban population, which is only about one-seventh of the rural, 
has increased at a comparatively much faster rate. 

53. The subject of pressure on resources is a rather complicated ou' . 
and in the census report of a province, which is predominantly agricultural, 
all that we can do is to study the pressure of population on agric.ultural resources, 
with main reference to the density of rural population and its incidence 
on sown and matured areas. Reference has already been made in the 
last paragraph to the pressure on the resources of certain districts, from 
which there is a steady stream of emigration to the canal colonies. This migra- 
tion tends to equalize the pressure on the resources in different parts of the 
Province, but there are certain impediments to perfect equalization, for examx)le 
the great attachment of human beings to the surroundings in whi(;h they have 
been brought up. We can on the whole make general remarks about the (.condi- 
tions in each area, as found at the time of the census, to indicate where there is 
room for further expansion. 

The conditions in each district vary considerably, and the rural popula- 
tion though mainly supported by agriculture is also helped by the j^resence of 
other natural advantages, such as extensive pastui'age and income from the 
sale of milk, gJii and wool. The Punjab peasant or the village menial has not 
yet taken, to any appreciable extent, to subsidiary industries such as 
sericulture, lac-rearing, orchard-growing, bee-farming, etc., for auginentiu" 
his income directly or indirectly so that he is almost entirelv dependent 

on agrici il- 
ture. Fir.st 
of all wo 
may exa.- 
mine the 
density (fi 
rural popu- 
lation per 
square mile 
of the rural 
! area. The 
, map in the 
An a r g i n 
A h o w s 
this at a 

(ool I icQ-z^o^ 2yo-3oo^^ soo j glancc. The 

Bural density per square mile by district avd atiUc 1931. districts 
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Density are arranged according to 
mile, rural density m the table 
„j appearing in the margin. 

..| loi This table, while show- 

!'| J41 ing the districts such as 

h’l I’o^ Jullundur, Sialkot, Amritsar, 

!!! 179 tturdaspur, Hoshiarpur, 

Ludhiana, Qujrat and Lyall- 
130 P^’^’ing a high density, 

100 Joes not really indicate the 
..i tio extent of the pres.sure on re- 

. . ' 40 . 

! sources of certain other dis- 

tricts such as Kangra, tsimla, Dera (.thazi Khan, MuzaSargarh and Rawal- 
pindi. which posses.s extensi\'e areas Init very little cultivation. Ko 
iloubt, the pressure of the rural poj)ulation on resources can be better studied 
if we know the total annual value of agricultural produce for each district. 
This information, however, is not readily available, and an attempt to obtain it 
would be an exceedingly laborious task, involving the calculation of (u) the annual 
matured area under each (uop grown in the district, ( 6 ) the normal yield per acre 
of each crop, and (c) the commutation pih^e per maund of each crop. Further, 
wo will ha\-e to make these calculations in re.spect of several years, and then 
to strike an a\-erage in order to know the value of the total produce of a district 
during an a\'erage or representative year of the last decade. Obviously an 
attempt at these elaborate and extensive caFulations is not worth the trouble 
for our purpose. We have, therefore, to be content with the. examination of the 
incidence of rural population on a square mile of sown and matured areas. It may 
be ni'cessarv to mention that the extent of sown area varies from year to year, 
being mainly governed by rainfall. In a dry year it contracts, while in a year of 
copi(iUs rainfall it extends considerably. So the ^uitaltle inethod is to take the 
average of the deiaide. and this is done in the table below, which also gives the 
incideni.^e of population on average matured area. .Similar ligures of incidence 
for the previous decade have also been given with a view to shorv in what 
districts the incidence ha.s materially altered during the last decade. 
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' Jhang 
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Shahpur 
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Hissar 

Ambala 
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.301 

Muzaffargaih 

Kohtak 
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Kangia 

.Sheikhupiiia 
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Mianwali 

Gujramvala 

272 

l>era Ghazi Khan 
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.b.4b 
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Simla 
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(31 
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749 

(3) 

17. 

Ludhiana 
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0)4 

(29) 

4S9 ( 17) 

4bS 

(20) 
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Kang a 
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1 0 
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(1) 
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Gujianwala* 
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4 14 

(17) 

301 (22) 
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(28) 

4. 
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(19) 

022 (9) 

4bL> 
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•j. 
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» >o»> 
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b.^1 
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Lahore 
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In the ca:;e of Sheikhupura and GujranMala the hguies of sown and matured areas are not available 
for thepenod prior to rji9-2'*,undan av.Tag**has bcDii taken on the figures of the two years 1919-20 and 1920-'U 
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The districts have been arranged in the table according to the incidence 
on the average sown area of the last decade. It is evident that Hoshiarpur, 
Simla, Kangra. Jnllnndur, Sialkot, Gurdaspiir. Rawalpindi, Amritsar and 
Gujrat are the most densely populated districts inasmuch as they ha\ e the 
largest number of persons per square mile (A the sown area. The position of most 
of these is practically the same as at last census. Acimrding to the incidence on 
matured area the most congested di.stricts are Kangra. Hoshiarpur and Simla, 
followed by Sialkot, Julhindur. Rawalpindi, Gurda.spur. Amritsar and Gujrat. 
There are two other districts not in this group, which are fith and Oth from the 
standpoint of incidence on the matured area and these are iMuzaifargarh and 
Dera Ghazi Khan. In both these districts the percentage of maturtal area 
during the last decade has fallen considerably, being SO and (59 as against 92 and 
80 for the previous decade, respectively. This drop in the matured area can 
offer some explanation for the small rise in the popidation of tlu' two distiicts. 

It is important to realise that the more fact that certain districts ar(' atrhe 
head of the list does not necessarily mean that there is a. severe pressure on 
their resources. As a matter of fact tlieir fertility of soil or other characteristics 
enable them to support a large population without being sub jected to anv undue 
strain on the resources. With this note of caution I would resmne dismssion 
of the nine districts at the toj) of the list. Hoshiarp\ir, Simla ami Kangi’a head 
the list in the order of incidence Imth on sown and matunal areas but thev 
all possess several additional advantages. In Hoshiarpur rainfall is copioms 
and unlike other districts valuable crops, siu-h as maize, cotton a)id even sugar- 
cane can be grown on lauds which are solely dependent on rain. i\Lmv of its 
inhabitants serve in the Army, earn their liv<‘lihood in other districts us skilhal 
labourers and domestic servants, and also go to the colonies across the sea and 
inake much money. The men of Kangra are to be found in the ATiny in consider- 
able numbers, and alsf) go out to other districts for odd jobs, fu the small 
rural area of Simla the peojde have the advantage of .selling milk ami vegetables 
during the summer in Simla town where they have also a tudd for emplovment 
of a varied nature. Sialkot has a productive soil, good rainfall and a \-t'rv 
diligent pea.santry. Its jiuirketing facilities Iiha'c cousichu’alilv impioved as a 
result of the extension in roarl and railway <'ommunication.s. Hut as alreadv 
remarked there has ])een a large e.xodus from the district <luring the hmt decade, 
indicating much pressure on the resources. Gurda.spur ami Ajnrit.sar lie in the 
same fertile tract, and the ample rainfall in the former is ]nade up l)v a htrger 
irrigation in the latter, .lullundur has a very fertile .soil, good rainfall, nume- 
rous wells, excellent inarketing facilities ami agriculturists reputed for excep- 
tional diligence. Wany of its inhabitants serve in the Annv and also migrate to 
Australia and other colonies and at regular intervals send considera])le sums of 
money to their families, 'fhis district, as also Hoshiarpur. is. however, faced 
with an acute problem which has an important bearing on its future agricultural 
prospects. The spring level in the greater part of the two distriigs has been 
falling steadily during the host decade, and in numerous cases a considerable 
expense has to be incurred by the owner’s to keep tlie wells working bv means of 
boring and further diggiirg. while many wells have dried up altogether. The 
fall in the sub-soil water level appear.s to be due to the decrease in rainfall and 
the increase in the numlrei’ of wells. Unless the conditions impi'ove perceptibly, 
the two districts will have to face an excessive strain on their resources. Rawal- 
pindi which was 11th on the list according to the incidence on sown area at last 
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census is now 7th. Numerous men of this district take up military service and 
thus relieve the pressure on its agricultural resources. The town of Rawalpindi, 
as also iMurree during sunnner months, offers considerable employment to the 
men of the neighbouring villages. Gujrat was 5th on the list at last census and 
is now 9th, having benefited considerably by the extension of canal irrigation 
during the last decade. The western part of the district is canal-irrigated, 
while the eastern, v^hich is outside the limits of canal-irrigation, receives ample 
rainfall and possesses good soil and industrious cultivators. It was re- 
marked 1 IV iny predecessor that there was a considerable strain on the resources 
of this district. .A.S a matter of fact the population of the district has risen by 12 
per cent, during the last decade, and it see ns capable of supporting an even 
lai'ger population. 

\Ye shall now turn to the next group of districts, viz., Muzaffargarh, 
Jhang, iMultan, Ambala, Jhelum, Sheikhupura and Montgomery. As already 
remarked Muzaffargarh shows unusual pressure on its resources owing to the 
low percentage of its matured area during the last decade. 'Its position accord- 
ing to the incidence on matured area was ll.th at last census, and is 6th now. 
Jhang, JIultan, Ambala and Jhelum are practically where they were at last 
census. Multan despite the enormous rise in population does not indicate any 
greater pressure on its resources than at last census, evidently due to the large 
agricultural development, which has recently taken place. In the case of Jhelum 
the lowhills contain much unfertile land, but it hasadditional resources to support 
its population. X umerous men of this district are serving in the Army and many 
retired soldiers have been allotted colony land in the Uujrat District and the 
Xili Bar. Sheikhupura and [Montgomery have fewer men to support on a square 
mUe of the sown and matured areas than at last census, although population 
in both of them has risen very largely, particularly in Montgomery which has 
registered the largest increase in the whole of the Punjab. The reason for this 
is not far to seek ; both the districts, particularly Montgomery, have greatly 
developed their resources during the la.st ten years as a result of the canal-irri- 
gation. The olw'iou.s conclusion is that though these districts have claimed an 
unusual rise in population they are still capable of supporting a larger nmnber 
of people at the standard of living that the people of congested districts are 
accu.stomed to. 

The next group of di.stricts comprises Ludhiana, Gujranwala, Dera Ghazi 
Khan. Lahore, Lyallpur and Karnal. As already remarked the pressure on the 
resources of Dera Ghazi Khan seems to be very great. Ludhiana and Gujran- 
wala de.spite a large rise in population have practically maintained their posi- 
tion on the list. In the latter district many thousand acres of cultivated land 
have been damaged by Avater-logging, but irrigated area has increased during 
the la.st decade, as also the percentage of maturity. Thus the pressure on 
resources is in no Avay greater than it was at last census. Lahore and Lyallpur 
are exactly where they were on the list at last census, and in the case of the 
latter, the indication in spite of the considerable rise in population is that it is 
still capable of supporting a larger number of people. Karnal was 15th on the 
list at last census, and is now seven places lower down, evidently because its 
population has risen by no more than 2 per cent., which by itself is an indica- 
tion of the great pressure on its resources. 

The remaining seven districts are Gurgaon, Rohtak, Attock, Shahpur 
Ferozppore, Jlianwali and Hissar. Their position at the bottom of the list does 
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not really indicate prosperity or any abundance of resources. The first-named 
district according to tlie incidence on matured area sbould be eleven places higher 
up, and it is significant that the percentage of maturity has considerably fallen 
during the last decade, and is onlv 67. Thus the pressure on its resources is 
undoubtedly very great. The rise in population in the Rohtak District is less 
than 5 per cent., which is symbolic of the large pressure on its resources. But 
for the small rise in its population its position on the list should be considerably 
higher than it is. Attock remains on the list practically where it was ten years 
ago. It has a considerable area near the Indus, which is one of the best cliahi 
(well-irrigated) tracts in the Province, but for the most part the district has to 
depend for its cultivation on rainfall. Like .Ihelum it has nmnerous men in the 
Army and many retired soldiers have been allotted colony land. Moreover, 
its inhabitants are well-known for their enterprise, and many go out to trade 
in distant places and even across the sea and become prosperous. On the 
high seas men of this district are to be found serving as laslar-'^ on steamers. 
But for these additional advantages the district would have a great strain on 
its resources. The position of Shahpur is unchanged. It has the benefit of canal 
irrigation in three tahsils, while the fourth (Khushab) is purely dependent on 
rainfall for its crops, but has numerous men serving in the Army. This district 
is, therefore, not faced with any great pre.ssure on its resources. Ferozc^- 
pore has benefitted by canal-irrigation from the Sutlej Valley Project 
during the last decade, and is easily capable of supporting its population, though 
the emigration to canal colonies is an indication of the increasing pressure. The 
bulk of the cultivated area in Mianwali is horani (dependent on rainfall), but 
the construction of Nannnal Dam during the previous decade has provided 
irrigation to thousands of acres of arid land. The cultivated area has enormously 
increased during the last decade, and the district is now regarded as one of the 
greatest producers of gram. This increase in cmltivated area seems to have been 
mainly responsible for the rise in population. Hissar is at the bottom of the 
list as at last census. The greater part of the district is sandy and unirrigated. 
Its agricultural resources are, therefore, much restricted, but they do not seem 
to be subject to any undue pressure of i^opulation. 

From what has been said above it can be safely inferred that Muzaflargarh 
and Dera Ghazi Khan in the south-we.st and Rohtak, Karnal and Gurgaon in the 
south-east are subject to a great pressure on their resources, and any consider- 
able rise in their population on future occasions is not to be anticipated. The 
same applies to Sialkot. The Hoshiarpur and Jullundur Districts, which have an 
unusually large density of population and which have in the past been able to 
support it by means of their agricultural and other resources, are faced with a 
grave situation owing to the receding spring level and duninished rainfall. 
These districts have sent a very large number of cultivators to the various canal 
colonies during the past few decades, and while emigration is likely to be resorted 
to as a means of relieving the increasing pressure, the growth of the population 
on future occasions will be comparatively restricted. The colony districts, 
particularly Montgomery, Multan, Sheikhupura and Lyallpur, are likely to 
maintain their large increase at the next census. 

54. The rate of growth of the population in Punjab States during the 
last decade may now be examined. Vital statistics and the figures of cultivated, 
sown and matured areas are not available for all the Punjab States, and in their 
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pc^'jAB .SFATis. case a discussion like the one for British 
Absolute jvieentage Territory is not possible. The figures 
19:11—31. m the margin give the increase per cent. 
iiA' 1 , 32.1 s -3 in the population of the states according 

to the Natural Divisions, in which they 


cr.Trfi 7-2 
2.477 4-3 

203,421 2i)-o are situated, and also compare their 

percentage rise to the total rise in the Divisions. It will be seen that the rise in 
l)oth cases is greatest in the North-West Dry Area, which comprises only one 
state, viz.. Bahawalpur. This state has recently become extensively colonized 
and the increase i> mainly due to immigration. The next highest percentage 
of increase is to be found in the case of the states situated in the Indo-CTangetic 
Plain West. In this Division are situated the majority of the Punjab States, 
namely Pataudi. Dujana, Loharu, Jind, Patiala, Nabha, Maler Kotla, Kapur- 
thala and Faridkot. The rise in all of these when grouped together is lower 
than in the whole of this Natural Division, and the cause is apparent enough. 
These states on the eastern side adjoin the Districts of Eohtak and Karnal 
where the ri.se in population has been very low, and on the north the State of 
Patiala runs actually into the Himalayan Natural Division with its slow rate of 
increa.?e and one of its three districts at the extreme south-ea.st of the Province 
borders on the Bikaner State. On the west these .states touch the desert Districts 
of Ferozepore and Hissar, and on their north are the pro.sperous Districts of Am- 
bala, Ludhiana and Jullundur. The conditions obtaining in these districts are 
more or less reflected in the .states situated in the same neighbourhood. On the 
whole, therefore, the ri.se in all the .states is quite in accord with their location. 

The rise in the population of the .states in the Himalayan Division is 7-2 
per cent, or higher than in that Division taken as a whole. The main increase 
has taken place during the last decade in the Mandi State, being partly due 
to the migration of persons employed on the construction of the Hydro-Electric 
project at Jogindarnagar and its neighbourhood. 

In the Sub-Himalayan Division lies the bulk of the solitary State of Kalsia. 
'ITie soil is generally poor and irrigation negligible, and the small rise is, there- 
fore. not surpri-ing. 
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Indo-Gangetic Plain West 
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11,477 

S7,983 

4.0,754 

4,493 


1,739 


11,037 

1,751 

143 (ofChamba 
Town onh )• 


The table in the 
margin shows the 
absolute increase as 
well as the increase per 
cent, in the population 
of all the states sepa- 
rately, together with 
the tigures of the 
natural increase 
wherever available. 
It will be seen that 
the vital record is far 
from being complete 
except in very few 

(*clS6S. 


The material to 
compare the move- 
ment of the population 
in the various states 
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with that in the neiuhhouring British Territory is readily available in the 
mapf? on pages 64 and 65. From these it would appear that the increase is in 
keeping with what might have been expected. 

.5-3. After having examined the movement in the population of each and Accuracy 
. ^ of CensUi 

every unit of the Province we may take up the question of accuracy of the Figures, 
figures. In a country, where baseless rumours can cau.se a mutiny, ora .small 
incident be so distorted as to lead to most serious riots, it is only natural that an 
operation like the census .should come in for its share of criticism and su.spicion. 

While in the past all sorts of motives were imputed to Government for taking 
a census, the populace is no longer in doubt as to its objects and appreciates its 
far-reaching consequences. All the same misapprehensions were not entirely 
absent. For example, a harmle.ss instruction about the choice of certain distinc- 
tiv'e colour for slips, on which entries of certain sects were to lie copied to save 
a little labour in abstraction, was con.strued into an attempt to peipetuate 
a sectarian division among the members of the most intellectual lannmunities 
in the Province. 

Under the circmnstances it is not surprising that while some people 
complained of omissions in enumeration, some asserted a .swelling of the 
figures of communities other than their own by means of bogus entries. It has 
to be remembered that in the course of an operation of such magnitude as the 
(census, some omissions are bound to occur. But, a.s remarkaal by most of the 
District officers in their reports, there was a general tendency on the part of the 
various commimities to have each ami every member of theirs enumerated. This 
is corroborated by the fact that the census population during the last decade 
has shown an increase unequalled in the past. There <-.annot, therefore, have 
been many omis.sions. 

Coming to the question of artificial .^welling of tlie tigures. we find as al- 
ready explained in paragraphs of and 52 tlnit the rural population has increased 
in all areas as was to be e.xpected worn the ilevelopment of the resources in each 
district. In this Province as perhaps elsewhere too, the pace of imu'ease depends 
on the development of material resources. For e.xample. with the improvement 
in agricultural condition.s in an area its population goes up. Xo attempt is 
made by the people to keep down their number or to raise their standard of 
living to a level obtaining in the we.stern countries. It is. however, undeniable 
that of late the standard of living has been rising though it has recently been 
o\ ershadowed by the prcA ailing economic depre.ssion. For instance, an average 
person, whether in towns or rural areas, now enjovs many more luxuries and 
amenities of life than his forefathers did. In mo.st of the districts, particularly 
in colony areas, he is better fed, lietter (dothed and better lioused. lAirthen 
utensils have made room for utensils of brass and other metals, and e\-en o-hiss 

O 

and china are no longer a rarity. A motor vehicle, which was an object of 
wonder not many year.® ago, is now tlie (‘(munone.st means of conveyance in 
all parts of the country. .Ill the same the fact remains that the standard of 
living is still susceptible of mu(6i improvement and great leeway must lie made 
before the standard of we.stern countries is reached. In these circumstances the 
phenomenal rise in population cannot lie regarded as an uinni.xed lilessing. Be 
that as it may, the rise in the population of rural areas is due to natural increase 
and migration, and not to any errors in enumeration worth the name. 

The rise of population in luhan areas, wliiiF will be discussed fully in the 
next Chapter, is to a large e.xtent the inevitable result of the increased pros- 
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perity, coimuented upon in Section 5 of this Chapter. 'Wdiile in rural areas the 
M'ork of preliminary enumeration was done by the 'patwaris , who under the 
supervision of their superior officers ahnost invariably discharged their duties 
faithfully, in most of the towns this work was entrusted to the enmnerators, who 
belo]iged to numerous categories, such as clerks, teachers, students, municipal 
employees, businessmen, etc. It is, therefore, not surprising that the enumera- 
tion work in towns was not characterised by the same amount of carefulness and 
accuracy as in villages. Another factor came into play on the present occasion 
and deprived the census operations of the calm atmosphere, which is essential 
to the obtaining of correct returns. The people had realised that their political 
rights depended upon the census figures. The new constitution for India was 
to be framed at no distant date, and the value attached to the communal 
figures brought out by the census was greater than ever. Consequently the 
atmosphere was surcharged with propaganda, carried on through various agen- 
cies, and attempts were made in some places by the enumerators to swell the 
figures of their community by means of bogus entries, or to curtail the strength 
of a rival community by scoring out persons who were actually present in their 
houses on the final census night. There were also some cases, in which the 
residents of houses returned bogus names with the same motive. This mostly 
took place in certain urban areas, the worst offender in this respect being the 
city of Amritsar. In the Montgomerr" town the various communities actually 
summoned their friends from the neighbouring villages on the final census night 
in order to have them enumerated as residents of the town and thus to secure 
more seats on the municipality. This effort proved valueless, as it made a uni- 
form addition to the numerical strength of the communities and left the pre- 
vious proportions unchanged. In this particular case the total census figures 
remained unaffected as the villagers, recorded as residents of the town on the 
final census night, were scored out from the enumeration books of the villages. 
It may also be remarked that while bogus entries \vere made to swell the figures, 
in some of the large towns the apathy on the part of the enumerators was respon- 
sible for certain cases of omission. For example, iii Lahore several cases came to 
notice, in which whole families were left unemimerated. The effect of bogus 
eiitiies made to swell the census figures, was to some extent counter-acted by 
cases of omission and also by the scoring out of entries, referred to above. 
Having given the matter my careful consideration I estimate that the process 
of the artificial swelling of figures has resulted in an error representing not 
more than 1 per (^ent. of th(‘ total population. 

SECTION 8.— HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 


5(5. During the la.st decade there has been no change worth the name in 
the type of houses built except that pacci- houses are springing up in villages, 
particularly in the canal-irrigated tracts, which benefited a good deal during the 
period of high prices following the Great War. In cities and towns, particularly 
in Lahore, buildings of the European bungalow type are coming into prominence, 
and are generally built outside the congested areas. 


Deflnitiittn^ oI 57 . The definition of a census house has varied considerably. In 1881 

a house was defined .so as to comprise all buildings possessing a common court- 
yard, and in 1891 no rigid definition was laid down, a house being defined as 
conprising buildings located within a common enclosure or having a common 
courtyard excepting lanes and semi-public spaces in towns as well as outlying 
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huts and shelters. In 1901 the definition was widened and a house eame to be 
defined as anv place which happened to be occupied on the final census night, 
the selection being left to the discretion of the local census officers. In 191 1 the 
definition was made rigid, and has remained unchanged sinc-e then. In villages a 
house now means a separate cliullta. or hearth, while in towns it means a building 
intended for the exclusive residence of one or more conunensal families apart 
from other residents of the street or lane. The definition is reproduced below 
from the Census Code. 

rural arr.u^,‘ House' rneanfi n struriure ocrupied hy on? family icifh it-' /c'^alent depend- 

arilSi such as widows and servaats. Such detached simcturrs, as have no k-arth. but are likely to have one or 
more persons sleeping therein on the night of th> -.Inal enumeration^ should he treated a" />arute houses, "'o 
tho.tno person may e'^cape enumeration." 

In towns and cities. ” House " means a .structure intended for the exclu- 
sive residence of one or more conrmen.sal families apart from other residents of 
the street or lane. In hotels or .■serais each separate room or suite of rooms should 
be treated as a separate house. Hhojis, .schools and other institutions, having 
no hearth, but which maypossilily have someone sleeping therein on the night of 
the final enumeration should lie numlicred ;is separate houses. In Civil Statii»ns 
each tenement in a row of servants' quarters will be treated as a separate 
house. 

It is evident that while in villages a bouse repre.sents one conunensal 
family, in towns it may mean in many ca.ses several (^ommen.sal families. 


58. The figures in the margin show the average number of jjersoiis per 

JOG hou.ses and houses per square mile 
rei^orded at all the censuses since 1881, 
Init in view of the change in the defini- 
tion since 1911 no real comparison is 
po.ssilile e..xcej)t in the f-ase of the last 
three censuses. The numlier of hou.ses 
per square mile varies in each Xatural Division, being the .smalle.st in the Hima- 
layan and the largest in the Sub-Himalayan. Tin' Xorth-\Ve.st Dry Area has 
only a few more houses per square mile than the Himalayan, while the 
Indo-Crangeth' Plain has a few less than the Sub-Himalayan. The follow- 
ing table compares the number of hou.ses per s(|uar<‘ mile at tlm present 


Year. 

X umber of houses 
per square mile. 

-X'umber of jiersons 
per liiO house.s. 

1 

o 

3 

issT"' 

.. ' N 

tis'” 

1891 

■11 

OOO 

1901 

30 

fiiO 

1911 

ill 

4.50 

lO-'l 

! . i" 

450 

1931 

4+ 

479 


census 


with those in 1921 by Xatural Divisions. 


Number of 
Persons per 
House. 


Natural Jnviswu. 


Average number of ltoiff<e.'- per 
nguare 7nile. 



(1931). 

(1921) 

1 . Tndo-Gangetic Plain West 

68 

64 

2. Himalayan* 

2] 

IS 

3. Sub-Himalayan 

76 

70 

4. Xorth-West Dry Area .. 

2.7 

23 


Special instructions were issued on the present occasion requhing that 
houses which were most unlikely to be inhabited on tin' final census night sliould 
not be numbered, and yet we find that the mmiber of occupied houses was 
onlv 73 per cent, of the total number of bouses as indicated below - 
Nimiber of houses recorded during the prelimiuarg 

e) turner aiion .. .. ■■ 8.167,739 

Number of houses found occupied on final census 
night 


'i, 913,652 
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Size of 
Family. 




As compared with the last census, the number of occupied houses has 
increased hj 411,347 or by 7 per cent. As against this the population has 
increased by 14 per cent., which indicates that the provision of new accom- 
modation has not kept pace with the increase in the population. 

The size of families in 1931 is compared with the corresponding 
figure for 1921 in Subsidiary Table XI to Chapter II for each tahsil and city in 
the Province. An extract from this table is reproduced below. It will be seen 
that the size of the family has not altered much, and tracts with large families 
in 1921 are even now characterised by the same feature. 


XrMBEB Ol’ pi:r.s<»'S Xpmbeb of persons 

PEP. lou ROUSES. , PEE 100 HOUSES. 


Districts and States with laige — 

families. 

1 

19.31. 

2 

1931. 

3 

Districts and States with 
families. 

1 

small ; — 

i 

1931. 

2 

1931. 

3 

Lyallpur 

573 

537 

Simla 


326 

426 

Loharii . . . . ' 

557 

510 

Maler Kotla 


391 

370 

Jtontgomery 

533 

469 

Jhelum 

^ ^ 1 

403 

376 

Amritsar 

535 

453 

Attock 


419 

406 

.Sialkot 

535 

449 

Bilaspnr 


424 

430 

Sheikhapura 

514 

604 

Dera Ghazi Khan . . 


433 

602 

Jullundur 

611 

437 

i Ambala 


434 

407 

Hissar 

508 

482 

Rawalpindi 


437 

416 

Rohtak 

508 

488 

' Hoshiarpur 


443 

410 

Jind 

505 

490 

Kalsia 


444 

430 

Gurdaspur 

501 

466 





Dtijana 

497 

500 





Faridkot 

496 

470 






The same remark applies to the tract having exceptionally small families. 
Thus Maler Kotla, which had the smallest number of persons per 100 houses at 
last census, is even now lowest in this respect among the districts and states 
except Simla District, where the bulk of houses is within the limits of Simla 
Municipality, which were practically deserted at the time of the census, most of 
them having only a chaukidar each. 


The map 
in the mar- 
gin shows 
the number 
of persons 
per 100 
occupied 
houses; the 
g r e a t est 
depression 
has Maler 
Kotla as 
its centre. 
The central 
district s 
have the 
largest 

Number of persots per 100 occupied houses. families, 

while the eastern part of the Province has the smallest except in the Hariana 
tract in the south east where the families are comparatively bigger. The sub- 
montane districts of Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock have small families (less 
than 450 persons per 100 hou.ses) and in the Himalayan tract an average family 
is slightly larger. 
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The size of the family in this Province is compared below with the corres- 
ponding figures of certain other provinces. 

Province. Number of persons per 100 houses. 





Total. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Punjab 

. . 

. . 

479 

477 

493 

United Provinces 

. . 


477 

482 

440 

Bengal 

• • 

• • 

514 

518 

467 

Bihar and Orissa 

. . 

• • 

518 

519 

482 

Bombay 

. . 

• • 

501 

490 

545 


The variation in the number of persons in rural and urban families from 
Number of persona per 100 houses, ceusus to census is of considerable interest. 

1 The figures for the last three censuses are 

Urban .. 505 444 473 given in the margin for the British Territory. 

The number of persons per family has increased. The figures of urban 
family showed a considerable decline in 1921 when they dropped even below 
those of a rural family. The only comment that can be offered on this variation 
is that the definition of ‘ house ’ in town or city is in a way arbitrary and 
rather di£B.cult of uniform interpretation. 

Soon after the final census a special family census was held in typical 
tracts of the various districts and states. The results obtained are discussed 
in Chapter VI, Civil Condition. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Density, Water-supply and Crops. 



PUNJAB . . 210 

I.— Indo Gangetic Plain West 330 

I. Hissar . . 172 

'2. I.ohani Slate . . 1(>:> 

3. Jiohtak . . 32l) 

4. iJiijana Sla'e .. :{1() 

5. Gurgaon . . ;!;i0 

6. Patavdi State .. 350 

7. Karnal . , 273 

3. Jullundui' .. 713 

9. Kapmihata Stale . . 329 

10. Ludhiana . . 4S1 

II. MaUr Kolia State . . 503 

12. Fcrozupori- . . 2S3 

13. Fandk-ol Slate . . 25.S 

14. Patiala State . . 274 

15. Jind State . . 25o 

lb. Kahha Stale . , 304 

17. Lahoi'o . . 527 

18. Amritsar .. 711 

19. Gujranwala . . 319 

20. Sheikluipura .. 303 

XI.— Himalayan .. 83 

21. Sirmooi Slate . . 142 

22. Simla . . too 

23. Simla IhU States . . 07 

24. Bilaspnr State . . 223 

25. Kangra . . 90 

26. Matidi Slate .. 132 

27. Siikct State . . 149 

28. t.'hamba State , . 47 

III. — Sub-Kimalayan . . 341 

29. Aml’ala .. 395 

30. Knlsia State .. bis 

31. Ito'liuquir 475 

32. GurJuspiu .. 52o 

33. .'^lalkut . . 022 

34. Gujrat .. 4I0 

35. .Jhi-him .. 195 

3b. r.a^aliJiudi .. 314 

37. ., 142 

IV. — North-West Dry Area , . 130 

38. .Montgomery . . 220 

39. Shalipiir .. 172 

40. iliaiiwali . . 7b 

41. Lyallpur . . 3bb 

42. Jhang .. 193 

43. Jlultan .. J02 

44. Bahaimlpur State .. on 

45. .M uzaUargarh .. 105 

40. GhaziKhan.. 5b 
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13 
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Aiji c.- 1- luuiL-s in Column 2 have been calculated from latest surwyaiea. Figures in Column 3 7 and 

9 — 12 for IJriti.~h lJi.stijct.s have been calculated from tables of Agricultural .statistics published by Director of 
Land Kci oicl.-. Punjab, for the year 1930-31 and those for Punjab .State.s from figures supplied for the 
same sear b\ Cen8u.s iSuperintendeat.s of those State.s. Kainfall figures recorded in Column 8 are those 
recorded at the headquarters of districts and states and are averages for the years 1921-22 to 1930-31. The 
Kevenue ici ords ot the States are much more complete than heretofore but columns noted below have 
been completed fiom statistics for neighbouring British District.^. 

Columii.s 3— 7 and 9 — 12 for CAamdu, Af'der A'olfa and Faridkot and Columns 9—12 ioi Kalaia Simoor 
Loharti, Putn'idi and Kaparthaln and column 8 in the case of lJujana, Maler Kolia and Simla Hill States. ’ ’ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Variation in relation to Density since 1881. 


Liisiiui 1 (JR State and 
-Vat UHL J>1 VISION 
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T 5-5 
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. -,-lii-i 

-,- 1 -5 

•■) 
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• - !.;-i 

T lo -.1 

3. 
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0. 
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-7-13-3 
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4-11-8 
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Note. — (i) Mean density has been calculated from the latest survey area given in Chapter J 
(»i) Results for il the past censuses have been recalculated on this basis. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Variation in Natural Population. 


Particulars. 


Punjab. British Territory. Punjab States. 


1 


4 



. f Actual Po|juldtion .. 

28.499,857 



ct J Tmmiuranti 

St 1 EmiLtl’dllti' 

074, ij- 

^9.3.o47 

705J307 

I.O 0 J.S 97 


[^Xatmal Population .. 

28,.jJ2.3 19 

23.7.51,202 

a 

, {"Actual Population 

-0. 

29,68.5,478 

s 

J Immi^^rantb 

S: Emiui'ants 

627,137 

.856,951 

o’.© 

■74'J.IJMJ 

963,348 

A. ^ 

[_Xdtural Population . . 

Variation per cent. 1921 — 31. in Katii.il 


29.731,875 


Population increase (lfrrea5=‘ . ( — 1 . 

Total excess of immi-rauts ovei •mPrani'i'] 

— ] po 

-Mi-6 


during the decade assuming a doath-ratr of j. 

2d per miile amongst them" . . . . | 

— lid,d,59 

— 1 ‘ ■',036 


4,910,00.5 

382,84.7 

4,674,982 

4,416,036 

511.643 

372,654 

4,277,047 

-r9-.3 

+ 137,591 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Comparison with Vital Statistics (For British Territory only). 

{Incren^e in },ntnraJ Pojji‘luii(j,i of the P'lnjah Province 3 , 112 ,ooS). 


DlilEICT .i8'L. X.OlOK.iL IHVISION. 


Ix 1021-30 TOT.\r. 

XO-MB.-R or 


lucrease (-f) 


XU.MERR I’1.U C f._ST. or 
rOl'OLATIO.V 01 1021. , 
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p ( — 1 of popu- 

E.XCCS5 ( - ) or lationof 1931 
compared 
ofl^rth-over Mitl/iodl. 
-Deaths. 




Deaths. 

Biith'. 

Deaths. 


1 

- 

3 

4 

0 

(1 

PUNJAB 

8,700,082 

6,260,408 

42-1 

30-3 

+ 2,439,674 

I.-— Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

. . 3,827,459 

2,822,920 

43-0 

31-7 

+ 1,004,539 

1. Hissar 

349.82 1 

2.56.90U 

42-8 

31 -.3 


2. P.ohtak 

337,190 


43-7 

37 1 

+48.594 

3. Gurgaon 

321,902 

242.135 

47-6 

0 


4. Karnal 

324,-848 

317,712 

.39-2 


+ 7,136 

5. .lulliindur 

374,136 

22(i,9]9 

4o •> 


+ 148,126 

6. Ludliiaiia 


16.8.01.6 

45-3 


+ 88,234 

7. I'erozepore 

429.032 

298.334 


27-1 

+ 139,698 

8. Lahore 

4.58.381 

340.219 

40-6 

39-1 

+ 118,171 

9. .\mritsai- 

444.9.82 

314.909 

47-9 


+ 129,992 

10. Gujranwala 

281.49! 

209.993 

45-1 

.4 

+ 72,39.8 

11. 8heikhupura 

249.373 

I66,y |(i 

;-i9-;: 

2.V.S 

+ 88,563 

II,— Himalayan 

288,445 

280,441 

35-5 

32-1 

+ 28,004 

iJ. 

•• 19.89- 


24-6 

21-2 

+ 1.296 

13. Kangra 

.. 7. .).>*; 

^ }.j 


-"-"7 

+ 26.79.8 

III.— Sub-Himalayan 

2,388,373 

1,794,110 

41-7 

31-4 

-r 594.263 

14. Ambala 

:.'7't,.7_’.7 

223.-524 

41-6 

32 -y 

— 56^00! 

15. Hoshiarpiu 

494.11.5 

J7fj.s4b 

4-'[ ii 

J|1 (J 

+ 127,275 

16. Gnrdaspur 

491,286 

2.().94l 

47-1 

.7:,' ’3 

+ 124.345 

17. .Sialkot 

.. .’^*>>.<>0 1 


4m-:^ 

73 II 

+ 91.038 

IS. Gujrat 

;!24.::3.3 

21.(1, .>1 6 

:pj 4 

7J 7 

+ 57.814 

19. .Jheluiii 

1.80.1.53 


:i i •!) 

7U-I1 

-v37,468 

Rawalpinili 

214.23-; 




-r3u,932 

21. Attock 



3t)-4 

7lj-. 

+ 49,370 

IV.— North-West Dry Area 

2,195,305 

1,382,937 

42-1 

26-5 

+ 812,868 


Actual. 


+2,892,490 

+1,092,709 

+ 82,669 
+ 33,349 
+57,802 
• +23,792 
+ 121,177 
+ 104.872 
+57,866 
+248.731 
+ 187,746 
+ 112.557 
-r 62. 148 

+ 26.706 

-8, .741 
+35.247 

+ 685,882 

+ 01.425 
+ 101.768 
+ 11 8,706 
+ 10! ,7.50 
+ 98.381 
-^64.008 
+ 6.5.133 
+ 71.711 

+ 1,087,193 


0 ) 

5b.iitgum''i.\ 

3 17.6 It 

-’7. 

Sii.ihpur 

2'6.49! 

J4. 

aiianwali 

I57,i.l7 


.r'piiT 

K.y.dl.l 

Jb. 


2ty.729 

77. 

yiuit.-i'i 

379.511 


Muzaftargaih 

lyy.729 

of>. 

T)( t,i Ghaz) Klein .. 

1 . 55 .( 1 :; 6 


179.2 7;; 

U, 7 

7b 1 

-177,771 

19.;.(.9 t 

7,0*b 

7b-b 

-r S7,.StS7 

l(i6.!ii)l 

44-1' 

7!i-s 

+ 3b,7Pi 

239.19 1 

4 s-li 

73‘(i 


1.59,57.-; 

47-b 

7f.-f 

+ OS, 130 

231,1 1 1 

47-7 

7 b b 

+ 14S.47U 

1.58,1 yd 

77-7 

J7’iS 

+ 70.540 

121,692 

77 7 

7b-3 

+ 7 1 .347 


~r .114,1 182 
■-f 101,-572 
+ 53,334 
+ 193,470 
-94.274 
+ 285,-572 
4-22,897 
+ 21.992 



4. 


o. 


6. 


J’lyurcsfor the .actual population 1921 (columns I, 5 and 7) are thos- given in Imperial Table II 1931 
Mo vitaUtatistics bein4 available tor the Biloch Trans-froutier Tractof Bera Gliazi Khan Distrie- 
its population ha'- been omitted in c-aleiilatinh column 7. ’ 

While ealculatmg the increase in M'atural Population of the Punjab Province given in the headin.. 
the tigures of emigrants include liguros fur persons whu have stated their birth-nh ■ °’ 
“ Punjab Unspec ified.-’ i'' ‘ 

P.esults for M'atiiral Population by Xatiiral Division, District or .State can not be given a=. minor 
di tails of emigrants are not available at this Census. 

Details of births and deaths lj\ sex will he found in Subsidiary Table V of Chapter V • birth.s and 
deaths registered in Cantonments are not included in that Table as they are not recorded ^bv 
sex. 

Thi.s Tibi includes 41,390 Births and 39,191 Deaths registered in Cantonments. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation by Tahsils classified according to Density. 

(A) Actual V ihia lion [For Briti-Ai Territory onh/). 


\ ARI.iTION IN Wlill A i’Ol'LLATION Pi-P. bt'CAEL 31iLi: A’l 'IllC C OMMP>CA5!i:^T 


3 £ Decale. 

P S 

Und'i-ljO. — .dwi. 


1 

- 


3 

4 

3 



f l68i— 

-ls91 

-114,582 

— i'JT.J4i 

r '''^3. 


< 

1 isui- 

-1901 

-112,.325 

d- 1.270.202 

-101 

921 


; 1901- 

-19111 

S3«Jj-4 i o 

— 2.135,950 

-477. 

3!»o 

p 

1 1911- 

-1921 

-f 100,844 

— tllO.OlS 


‘J72 


L19l'l- 

-I9:il' 

-304,409 

-J li),773 

-1.189. 

337 


f issl- 

-1S91 


,- 17,9 14 

r 123 

«•!»>. 

BOS 

, ISOl- 

-1901 

-392,642 

— 247,090 

— <'3..> 

r>i*s 


-1 1901- 

-1911 

— 104,010 

-£ 1.090.534 

— 4 47 

304 

p c 

, 1911- 

-1921 

-9.424 

-251,70a 

— U )j, 


'O ST" 

L 19:21- 

-19:11 

-r 20, 87 7 

- 134.993 

VTak 

4 . 5 :! 


f Issl- 

-1891 

-44,3.51 



217 

a 

1891- 

-1901 

” O-ijUOtJ 


— L'SS. 

217 


-1 1901- 

-1911 

-f 0.2 IS 

-2.9.59 

~ 

lo2 


, 1911- 

-1921 

— J.T7U 

-1.545 

— 

519 

is 

t, 1921- 

-19:il 

-f 9,:i9s 

- 1 ”) 1 , J 3< » 

-177 

81 5 

. 

f 1881- 

-1^91 

-r 

— Toii.TtiK 

-471 

'-»7:: 

a =• 

1 1891- 

-1901 

— 0,ol'3 

-201.794 

—245 

.7ttu 

SB !? 

i 1901- 

-1911’ 

-f 44,042 

-112.19.3 



1 ^ 

, I91L- 

-1921 

-19.14.5 

-41.880 

-~9 

.741. 

S3 

Ifl 

L 1921- 

-1931 

— 33,038 




ai A 

f ISSl- 

-1891 

— 13,708 

- 40 . 5 . 9:11 



s- « 

; 1891- 

-1901' 

-218,839 

- -5s9.:i.52 




■{ 1901- 

-191i: 

— 720,725 


■ 5,1 

.31:: 

r 

1911- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Persons per house and houses per square mile. 
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Average number of houses per 
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CHAPTER il. 


CITIES, TOWXS AND VILLAGIES, 

■)9. Goni ral. UO. I>irision of population as rural an ; iir'ian 61. Urban population. 62. Population 
of Imvn, by clas^. 0:!. Individual cities and to irns. 6t. Urban popul.ition by religion. 65. Urban sex-ratio, 
b'). llur.i! population. 67. Average size and distan''P bi-rvre-'u villages. 6t. Some statistics of rural poimla- 
tion 69. itural population bv religion. 

Imperial Tables. — The figures of urban and rural population (with detail) for each district and state and 
ihc numb' !- ot towns and villages as well as occupied houses in each are given in Imperial Table I. Towns and 
vilKijijs I I.issilied bv population arc shown in Imperial Table III. and towns similarly classified with population 
lor the 1 1,1 fifty vear, in Table I\’. C.-rtain derivative results are given in .Subsidiary Tables at the end of this 
I 'haptei. 

Subsidiary Table I shows aveiage population ot towns and villages as well as number per mtV/e of total 
111 ban and I'ural population residing in towii- and villages of each class by districts and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table 11 shows the number per millc of the total population of each main religion who live 
in rh ■ row's of each natural division. 

Subsidiary Table III shows the number of towns in each class according to actual population together 
•vitU p -rv wage of total urban population in each class as well as the number of females per 1,000 males in 
towns bv 1 lass. The increase per cent, m towns of each class is also given for all past censuses as well as the 
total ini leas- for the past fifty years. 

Subsidiary Table IV sho.vs the atrual population of seleiteJ cities and towns fnins m number) in 1931, 
tlw munbv; of per-ons per square mile, and the number of females per 1,000 males and of foreign-born persons 
.V ' . '•//' of the total population of each as well as percentage of variation in population at each of the past 
( viisus s /,iice ISSli togebh-'' with total increase per cent, since 1881. 

Subsidiary Table V shows the number and population of towns by class for the last four censuses. 

Subsidiary Table VI show, iirhc.u population bv classes for 1931 and 1921 as wel las variation in each 

• I.i,,. 

Subsidiary Table VII ,hows hv vl.as-. fli" popul.inou ot tli" tow.n tint have remained urbau for each of 

th' last six .-i-msusc,. 

Subsidiary Table VIII gives the change.s in population of towns and cities, shown in Subsidiary Table VII, 
uhr-thcr p isUive or n’'mri%'e. in ea -h of the rive intercensal decades. 

Subsidiary Table IX gives the total .irea of each tahsil minus tlie revenue area of towns which have 
'■■mained urban throughout for each of the last six censuses, urban and rural population separately and rural 
den-ity of ■ acli tahsil for the two censuses. 1921 and. 1931. 

Subsidiary Table X shows the average population and area per village in each tahsil. 

Subsidiary Table Xi sliows the number of occupied hou.ses, the population and the average number of 
pvi-ians p' r hou,c in tach t.ahsil or state. 


•'ll). Tin’s Chapter deals with soiue a.spects of the urban and rural popula- 
tion of the Provinrc. Bv urban population is meant the cle facto population 
of the citie.s and towns, and by rural population all the persons enumerated in 
villages. The person.s, enumerated on highways or in encampments, boats or 
trains, etc., are included in the figures of the towns or \’illages in whose limits 
tliev were enumerated, though separate figures for these for each of the smaller 
units are available by .sex and religion in Village Tables. As all the figures of 
tiie cpiisus are of the fa.cto population (as pointed out in the last Chapter), 

■ ] i , procedure is the simplest and least objectionable in view of the small number 
of tra\ oilers, etc., involved. Moreover, the accidental distribution of these 
], Tsoiis between town and country can, in the ab.senee of any reason to the 
C'ly. [-r.r, V, bo accepted as the result of a normal state of affairs. 

Acfuji’ding to the Census Code, a ■ foivii ’ includes (1) every Municipalitv; 
(•2) all Civil Lines not included within Municipal limits ; (3) every Cantonment ; 
(4j every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less 
tb.iii .5,000 persons, which the Provincial iSuperintendent may decide to 
treat as a town for census purposes ; and (5) the capital of every Indian State 
except the minor Simla Hill States. 

A manu-enpt copy ot Viila^c Tabl-s, prepared at this census, ha -j been auppbed for recoid to each 
I> p ity CordinUsionei and .state Census ^ijuptiinteiidcnt. 



Divrstox or Ti-:E popci.Axrrix : iieral axd rijuAx. 
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A ‘ city ' means-- City. 

(1) Every town containing not le.ss than lOO.f-oo inhabit, int- ; {-1) any 
otter town wliicli the Provincial Superintendent, with tin* .'.am-tion of tlie 
Local Government, may decide to treat a-^ a city for ren-m purpose'-. 

The essential difference between a rural and a>i inhan population is that 
the former is mainly engagerl in agriculture and tin- latter in commerce, 
manufactures and other occupations. Thus a. place having a population of 
over 5.000 would be considered a village if it did not ]jo--,r-'ss urban charac- 
teristics. Of the places that the Provincial Siipf‘rintende;it classified as 
towns— and all of them except 23 had been treate<l towns in l!t2] — 51 wore 
eveutuallv found to have less than 5.000 inhabit<int-. widh' tlieia' were 103 
‘ Aullages ’ whieh had a population of more than .l.ocO. 

A ' village ’ {deh) means any area — Village, 

(«) for which a separate record of riulit- e\i-t'. oi' 

{h) which has been separately assessed to l.m.l ’•(A'cnuf, or would have 
been so assessed if the land revenue Jiad not- bi'..n roloisi'd. com- 
pounded for or redeemed, or 

(c) which the Local Government may, by creneral rule or ^pi'cial order, 
declare to be an estate. 

This definmon is the same as that adopted at prm ions censuses. A 
village is a unit of area rather than a place of haliitation. For the same reason 
the number of villages in some of the hill states varies from census to census. 

Indeed in the Himalayan Xatural Division a village i- a purely arbitrary 
division and though habitations are scattered in small groups of a few houses, 
the population of a village may sometimes amount to se^-eral thousands. 

So:ne sort of arrangement for grouping the houses i,;. however, necessary, 
and the one adopted at the censu.s has the ad\'antago of lieing familiar to the 
agency that is employed on the work. Host of the SulvHijnalayan. the Indo- 
Gangetie Plain and the Xorth-West Dry Area village.s. on the other hand, may 
be taken as being more or less units of habitation. Here most of the revenue 
estates possess only one village site, and tlie census record takes into account the 
number of inhabited villages only. 


The total population residing in tiie inhabited \'illa!ies together witli some 
moving population thus comprises the rural pnjjulatioii. 

60. The major portion of the poprdation of this Province i.s still rural. 


Urban and rural percentage, nf the total popnlation. 

Up.B-is-. RrE.Ai.. 

Year. 
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1911 
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89-4 
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1891 
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10-7 

89-3 

89-3 

89-3 

1881 

.. 11-9 

12-0 

11-2 

88-1 

87-9 

ss-s 


Division of 
Population i 
Rural and 

A ^ , Urban, 

show.s the percentage of the 

total population of the Pro- 
vince and it.- main political 
division.s classed as urban or 
rural at this and each of the 
luist censuses. Though the 
total population at this 
census has greatly varied as 
we saw in Section 4 of the last 


The statement in the margin 


Chajiter. the proportion of 
urban and rural population has fluctuated only within a comparatively small 
margin. 
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urban 

Population. 


I'i^KCLMA'^E 'Jl I'.l’AL 
r'jFULAilOX. 


I.Q. ality. 

Lrbtin. Rural. 

I ^ A 

Punjab (iUolj .. .. 1-'^ 

England and Waif- ' litol; ■'''»'<• diro 

XftherlaiuP 4S‘0 dl*4- 

Canada (Pj_M j .. dD’A dU’.j 

Fianof ( RC'Oj .. .. 49-8 'dai 


niiiient bv its ■'jaollne.s-. 


The marginal table compares 
the proportion of urban and rural 
])opulation of this Province Avith 
the corresponding figures of scane 
of the foreign countries ; the urban 
proportion for the Punjab is pro- 
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1 — 1 
]t,:u 

mill 
1!»11 
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I an 


L'hPAN i‘oPUL\iTO-V. 


j’iUfU-ii • 

nuiiai 

riku.i’ 


Ab^ollllu 

iiguu.-?’. 


jn:r(» 2.475,9d9 
09-;^ _C4.34,9ul 

loi'j _',5urf,79.S 
'14-4 I 2.834,44.7 
1 ' >•>*< * djdyo.b 1 8 
142 4 .C82 1.449 


(jl. The first four lines of the Imperial Table 
IV give the total urban population of the Punjab, 
c.lassified as such, at each of the last six censuses ; the 
large actual increase noticeable is indicated hy 
the table in the margin as tvell as the diagram 
below which sho'ws the percentage it formed of the 
total uopiilation. 
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The increase in the last decade has been very marked, but these 
variations lutve t^i be taken subjer-t to the remarks that follow. 

.\. studv of the iiicrea-e in urban population is not altogether a simple 
matter, liecau-e there are certain places which were treated as towns at past 
vensnsps but cea'ed to be so treated at the succeeding censuses as a restdt of 
decline in their population or a change in their characteristics, while some places 
heretof<jre treated as villages were declared as towns owing to an increase in 
their population or a change in their oharacteristics. The statement on the 
tlydeaf to Imperial Table IV gives the number of the places together with the 
number of persons enumerated therein, which were added to or subtracted from 
the urban population at each census as a result of the changes in the number 
of towns. This statement also shows the variation in the population of those 
places that were towns at each of the .sets of two consecutive cemsuses. In this 
l•.onnecti(m it may farther be remarked that the number of towns added or 
removed at each census, as shown in this statement, is influenced by the fact 
that towns forming part of some other towns at one census and treated as 
separate at the next mean an increase in the number of towns. The total 
population however remains unaffected. To take an instance, Jiitogh was 
treated as part of the Simla town at last census, but as it has no essential 
connection with it, it has been shown separately at this census and has thus 
added to the number of towns. 
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Thougli thr net iiK-rea.se in urban popnlation sliown on t'ai- tiy-Ii-af to 
Imperial Table TV (after omitting Viiriation flue to ini-hibon an.d exi liKioii of 
towns) gives an iflea of the inr-rease in the urba-n population wliit h remained 
urban at two conser-iitive censuses, yet it is h fact that some of the towm newlv 
added contain residents of places tiiat were towns in the pa->t Init are no longet- 
so. For instance, the decaving towns of Kani.dia. Dipalpur. tlogera and Shahpiu 
ceased to be important because of many oi theii inhabitants liaNim; mov ed to 
the colonv towns such as Lyallpur, Sargodlia. IMontgomery. (Ikara. Gojra. et<-. 
Thus we have a set of people in the Ihmjab who are chiefly town-dwellers, and 
who on migrating from a decaying town settle in another urbmi area. 
Some of them would undoubtedlv be includefl in the population of the town- 
that are newlv added at any census and will thus contribute to the im reuse in 
urban population caused bv the inclusion of new town'-. The trital im-i'case on 
this score cannot therefore be rightly exi-luded from the real im rea-^e in urban 
population. We could thus safely say that tin* real increase in urban poinila- 
tion at a census comprises the whole of the iinu’ease in the iiopulatiou of tin- 
places classed as towns at that and the pre' cding censuses, and some oi the 
persons enumerated in the newly-added towns. The gross increase in nrhan 
population during the last dec.ade is 924.771 or 3.5't) per cent, over the popnl.i- 
tion of 1921, while their net increase is 74().2!;> or 2S-!) ]nT cent, in te.sjxn-t of 
the places treated as towns at both censuses. 

For the convenience of those who may be interested in the total pojmla- 

Pluces treated ns Irnoifi i" 1921 wJI 'If "t precious !.■ tlOll a 11(1 !t> gtOWtll 

- — r ■ - ■ , -- concerning ])laces that 

Particulars. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 19il. ,^,^,1 

- were also urban at 


Number 

168 
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163 

if>t> 

167 

ls.5 

each of the past 
censiist*' the table in 

Population 

.. 2,04.3, 69i 

2,105.017 

2,330,279 

2.30.'). 574 t 2.5?S5.455 

the margin lias been 
prepared. In addition 

AbftOluti' increase 1,107,407 
till 1031. 

910.191 

840.222 

90.5,0.59 

74I..2I;; 

to al).s(.ilute ligures it 
giv<*s the percentage 
of annual increast*. 

Annual increase I’OS 

per cent, till 1931 

1-04 

1-20 

1-97 

2-89 

di,>tributed over the 


period intervening 

between the present and each of tlie past ••ensnse';. 


()2. At the present c('nsns the towns with a population of .j.UOo to 1 0.UOu 
comprise the largest number, i.c.. 96. Their population forms 2'4 per cent, of 
the total population and FVl of the urlian population. Towns having a jropu- 
lafion (of between 20,000 and .70.000 ea<di arc 24 in number, and their aggregatt* 
population bears the same proportion tn the total population as the clasv 
mentioned above. The class ((omprising towns with less than . 7,000 inhabitants 
has 71 towns, but tbhr total population forms only -6 per cent, of the total 
population. There arc only live town.-' (inclusive c)f cantonments) with a 
population of more than 100.000. and six with a population of lietween 70.000 
and 100,000 each. The former class of towns claims 3-6 per cent, of the total 
population, the highest proportion for any class, while the population of the 
latter is 1'7 per cent, of the total. 


Population o5 
Towns bj 
Class. 
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(Airves in the diiigram iielow show the percentages of total population 
which resided in towns of each class at the time of the last six censuses. 



It appears that until ]!)ll the tendency of the bulk of the urban popula- 
tion was to reside in ^mailer towns, as indicated by the fact that the curve of 
the class relating to places with a population of 100,000 or more was one of the 
lowest. Towns ^vith .i population of o.OOO to 10,000 were the most popular, 
;ind these were evidently the typical urban areas, mainly serving as market- 
towns for rural localities. The tendency of real urbanization, or the crowding 
of population into large towns started two decades ago, as indicated by the 
abrupt rise of the unbroken line for cities, the main reason being the develop- 
ment of industries. The smaller variation in other classes at various periods is 
due to some growing towns passing from one class to another with considerable 
rapidity and thus temporarily swelling the figures. 


There are l!J towns or cities which have made uninterrupted progress 






during the last fifty years. 

Town. 

Ini • 

T'jmh. 

Increase 

These are noted in the margin 


tf-nt. 
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together with the increase per 
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cent, of population since 1881. 
On the other hand there are 
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007-4 

101-7 

continuously losing in popula- 

Jhanc; 

Rohtak 

hh’U 

Leiah 

Jampiir 

62-4 

100-8 

tion at each census, and these 

IVIontgomery 

Bhatinda 

723-3 

;i47-M 

Bhakkar 

Mnzaffargarh 

55-8 

124-6 

are Find Dadan Khan (Jhelum 

Fazilka 




District), Buria (Ambala 

District) and Dagshai (Simla 


District). The last named is a cantonment. 
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63. We shall now proceed to study the growth of some of the individual 
cities and towns. The figures of the population of towns at past censuses are 
given in Imperial Table IV and the population shown therein represents the 
number of persons found living within their limits at the time of each census. 
In cases in which at a subsecpient census the limits of the towns have been 
extended, the population of the new area is given, no attempt being made to 
quote the rise in population due to the increase in area. This is contrarv to 
the procedure adopted in the case of districts whose figures in Table II are 
given after necessary adjustment. This procedure apart from being simple is 
meant to save confusion, as the administrators as well as the public are anxious 
to have the figures for municipal or other well-defined areas. The popula- 
tion of the outskirts of towns, however, is given by religion and sex in 
Village Tables for the use of administrative officers, and in the case of Muni- 
cipalities, it is shown as " Benin Hailnd ” (outside municipal limits) against 
the revenue estate or village, in whose limits it is situated. 


SELECTED TOWNS (1808—1931). 
Annual percentage of I'uriation. 


At the last census there were three cities with a population of more than 
100,000, namely, Lahore, Amritsar and Multan. To these might be added 
Rawalpindi and Sialkot which now (inclusive of cantonments) have a population 
exceeding one lakh. The towns of Jullundur and Ludhiana are growing at a 
good pace, and the former is now not much behind the one lakh figure. The 
towns of Ambala and Ferozepore with their cantonments are also fairly large, 
and all these towns and cities are designated as “ selected towns for census 
purposes. The figures of birth-place have been shown for all of them in Table VI, 
Part C, and of literacy in Table XIII, Part C, while in Table VII, Part C, 
figures of these places as well as of Ludhiana, Lyallpur and Sargodha have been 

given by age and civil condi- 
tion. The statement in the 
margin shows the annual 
increase in the population of 
the cities and selected towns 
at each census since 1868. 

With a view to ascertain 
what contributes to the in- 
crease in the population of 

- -J cities and selected towns, it 

will be useful to examine the natural increase in each of these urban areas 
during the last decade and the increase due to migration. In the table below 
is given the population in 1921 and 1931 according to the place of birth as well 
as the number of births and deaths recorded during the last decade together 
with the excess of the former over the latter. 


Town. 


1868 

to 

1881. 


1881 

to 

1891. 


1891 

to 

1901. 


1901 1911 

to to 
1911. 1921. 


1921 

to 

1931. 


1 2 

3 

4 

n 

6 : 

7 


1 

Lahore 

+5-1 

-|-l-2i 

4-1-5 

4-1-3 

4-2-3' 

4 - 5-3 

2 

Amritsar 

-fl-2 

-i-o; 

-fl-9 

-0-6 

4-0-5 

-i-6-5 

3 

Multan 

-t-2-1 

-f-0'9' 

4-1-7 

4-1-4 

-1-5: 

4-4-1 

4 

Rawalpindi 

-t-17'6 

-l-3-9| 

4-1-9 

—0-1 

4-1-7. 

4-1-8 

5 

Ambala 

-)-13-3 

-fl-8, 

-0-1 

4-0-2 

— 0-5 

4-1-4 

6 

Jullundur 

-f-5-5 

+2-7, 

-fO-2: 

4-0-2 

4 - 0 - 2 : 

4-2-5 

7 

Sialkot 

-1-8-1 

-f2'0: 

-1-0-5 

4-1-2 

4-0-9, 

4-4-3 

8 

Ferozepore 

-I-9-2 

+'2-8\ 

-0-2 

4-0-3 

4-0-7, 

4-1-9 


City or selected 

Total 

Popula- 

•sh 



Excess of 
Births 

i City-born 1 

j INDIVID VALS. i 

town. 

tion 


Births. 

Deaths. 

over 


[ 

1931. 

oj ^ 

0 .2 «s 



Deaths. 








6 

1931. ; 

1921. 

1 


>-r 3 

4 

."> 

7 

6 1 

Lahore City 

429,747 

147,966 

96,035 

84,631 

11,404 

209,273 : 

127,929i 

Amritsar „ 

264,840 

104,622 

79,432 

62,584 

16,848 

211,162 1 

124,810 

Multan 

119,457 

34,651 

40,455 

30,273 

10,182 

76,097 ! 

62,332 

Ambala Town 

86,592 

10,266 

10,307 

7,550 

2,757 

55,407 : 

42,056 

Jullundur „ 

89,030 

18,022 

29,035 

1 17,881 

11,154 

57,073 { 

46,368 

Ferozepore „ 

64,634 

10,283 

10,472 

6,958 

3,514 

32,368* 

25,980 

Sialkot „ 

100,973 

30,364 

30,283 

I 19,767 

10,516 

83,207* 

45,549 

Rawalpindi „ 

119,284 

18,142 

23,161 

19,370 

3,791 

45,638 

36,7151 


15,328 ; 
8,375 , 
20,968 i 
55,407* 
13,631 ; 
32,368* i 
83,207* 
17,368 i 

*These figures relate to total district-born including city-bom. 


Bokjt outside 

THE CITY BUT 
WITHIN THE 
DISTRICT. 


Born outside 

THE DISTRICT. 


1931. 

9 


1921. 

10 


1931 

11 


1921. 

12 


29,857 205,146 123,995 
6,386 45,303 : 29,022 
3,506 22,392i 18,968 
48,421 31,185, 27,905 
9,196 18,3261 15,444 
31,055 32,266 23,296 
58,245 17,706 12,374 
10,625 56,281: 53,802 


Individual 
Cities and 
Towns. 
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It will be seen tbat the natural increase forms only a small fraction of tbe 
actual rise in urban population. The figures of the city-born are obviously 
unreliable, as for instance, there is an increase of 81,354 in the city -born enume- 
rated in Lahore as compared to the excess of births over deaths, amounting 
to 11 , 404 . It is absurd to suppose that all persons born in the city have 
survived and all persons with foreign births have died during the last ten 
years, or that at the time of the census a large number of the city -born returned 
to the city of their birth. The figures in other columns seem reliable enough. 
Thus Lahore City as well as Rawalpindi gains comparatively more by immigra- 
tion of persons born outside the districts of Lahore and Rawalpindi, respec- 
tively. Amritsar, Jullundur and Sialkot are, however, not indebted to any such 
immigration for their growth. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives figures of population, density, sex proportion 
and immigration for these units. Certain other particulars regarding these 
urban areas are set forth below. 


Lahore . — The city (including the municipality and the cantonment) 
has an area of 39'38 square miles, and a population of 429 , 747 , both being the 
largest in the Province, and its gain in population during the last decade is 52 ’5 
per cent. The population has developed steadily ever since 1881 , the rise in 
the first decade ( 1881 — 91 ) being 12-4 and in the next 14-8 per cent. The present 
population shows an increase of 187'7 per cent, as compared to 1881 . The 
mimicipal town, which includes the Civil Station, has an area of 26'06 square 
miles and a population of 400 , 075 , which give a density of 15,352 persons to 
the square mile. The portion of the town within the old walls has a population 
of 176,792 persons living on 570 acres, i.e. a density of 310 persons per acre, 
or in other words each person has at his disposal a space of 13 square yards. 
There is little or no scope for expansion within the walled town except in the 
form of more storeys being added to the existing buildings. 

The tendency to live in detached houses of the European bungalow type 
is on the increase, as shown by the large portion of the population residing in 
the area, called the Civil Station. It is in this area that the rise in population 
has been enormous during the last decade. The municipal town now extends 
from Baghbanpura in the east to Rajgarh and Chauburji Gardens Estate in the 
west, and from the river Ravi in the north to the Jail and Mental Hospital in the 
south. The Civil Station has become linked up with the Cantonment by an 
almost continuous chain of houses. Its expansion is not confined to the munici- 
pal limits, and bungalows have already been built on the Ferozepore Road for 


I 


Locality. 

Area in ^ 

1 

’OPULATIOS. 


1 

acres. 

2 

Persons. 

3 

Males. 

4 

Females. 

5 

1. Lahore Town with- 
in the Circular 
Road 

1 570 

176,792 

104,531 

72,261 

2. Landa Bazar and 
Kam Gali, etc. 

127 

1 

12,321 

8,730 

3,591 

3. AnarkaU 

! 178 

15,299 

10.620 

4,679 

4. lluzang 

80 

30,887 

18,265 , 

12,622 

5. Qila Gujjar Singh 


8,898 

5,619 1 

3,279 

6. Gawalmandi 

25 

17,179 

11,394 

5,785 

7. Garhi Shahu 

194 

6,285 

3,803 

2,482 

8. Civil Station 

3,846 

64,269 

44,749 

19,520 

9. Khuhi Miran 

' 340 

4,490 

2,664 

1,826 

10. Other Bastis 

1 8,634 

49,046 

33,444 

15,602 

11. Railway Colony .. 

510 

13,098 

8,728 

4,370 

12. Railway Station, 
trains, etc. 

i 

1,511 

1,299 

212 


a considerable distance out- 
side those limits. The Civil 
Station continues to expand, 
and we may reasonably expect 
that at no distant date it will 
extend up to the Model Town. 
The present population of 
the difierent parts of the 
municipal town together with 
the figures of area is given 
in the margin. 

Amritsar.— T\iis, was the 
largest city of the Province 
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till the census of 1881 in respect of population, but since then it has yielded the 

place of honour to Lahore. The 
table in the margin compares po- 
pulation of the two cities and their 
percentages of increase since 1868. 
The figures indicate that the 
population of Amritsar showed a 
decrease at two censuses, namely, 
1891 and 1911, while the population 
of Lahore has been on the increase 
throughout. At this census the population of Amritsar, which is nearly two- 
thirds of that of Lahore, has shown a record increase of 65 per cent., a 
considerable portion of which is due to artificial causes as remarked in 
paragraph 55. The area of the city excluding the cantonment is 10 square 
miles, giving a density of 24,844 persons per square mile as against 15,352 in 
Lahore. The increase in the number of persons per square mile is 11,141 as 
against 5,479, which is the corresponding figure for Lahore. The increase in 
the density of Amritsar is thus double that of the capital town and denotes 
more congestion. Amritsar continues to be an important commercial centre, 
having as its chief feature the wholesale trade in piece-goods and the manu- 
facture of carpets, woollen fabrics and chemicals. 

Multan . — The population of Multan in 1921 was 84,806. Owing to the 
prevalence of plague at the time of the census, a considerable number of persons 
had left their homes temporarily, and it was therefore decided to hold a supple- 
mentary enumeration in August 1921 when normal conditions were restored. 
The supplementary census revealed a population of nearly a lakh. As against 
this the present population is about 119,000, which means an increase of 19 per 
cent, during the last decade. 

Rawalpindi . — The development of Rawalpindi took place mainly during 
the period 1881 — 1901 as a result of its importance as a military station. In 
recent years the rise in its population is due to the large motor and lorry traffic, 
particularly on the Murree-Kashmir Road. During the last fifty years its popu- 
lation has more than doubled, and is now almost equal to that of Multan, though 
its area is two square miles less. Nearly three-fifths of the inhabitants of Rawal- 
pindi are foreign-born, and there is nothing surprising about this high proportion 
as a very large portion of the inhabitants are there on account of the existence 
of the cantonment. 

Sialkot.—-^h.Q population of Sialkot has doubled during the last thirty 
years. The increase during the last decade amounts to 43 per cent., and the 
population of the municipal town and the cantonment now exceeds one lakh. 
Referring to the large increase, the Deputy Commissioner of Sialkot savs— 
“ It is due to the fact that the Sialkot town is in flourishing condition, largely 
carrying on the sports trade for which most of the craftsmen and artisans of 
the neighbouring villages have taken up their abode in the city, and many 
of them who used to return to their villages after the day’s labour, might 
have been detained on the night of the final census for swelling the figures of the 
population as the elections of the local bodies are carried out on communal 
lines.” This, however, does not fully explain the enormous rise which has taken 
place, and it is probable that part of the increase is attributable, as in the case 


Census. 

Ambitsae Citt. 

Lahoee City. 

Population 

Increase or 

Population Increase or 


(OOO’s 

decrease 

(OOO’a 

decrease 


omitted). 

per cent. 

omitted). 

per cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1868 

136 


99 


1881 

152 

+12 

149 

-jisi 

1891 

137 

-10 

177 

+ 12 

1901 

162 

+ 19 

203 

+ 15 

1911 

153 

-6 

229 

+ 13 

1921 

160 

+5 

282 

+23 

1931 

265 

+65 

430 

+53 
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Urban Popu$ 
latlon by 
Religion. 


Urban Sex 
Ratio. 


Rural PopU' 
lation. 


of Amritsar, to bogus entries. Tlie area of Sialkot Municipality is 6 square miles 
and that of the C'antomnent 9'o scpiare miles. 

Among other towns the growth of Lyallpur and Gnjranwala is remarkable. 
The former owes its prosperity to its position as the headquarters of the premier 
colony district, and the latter to its great industrial development, brass, copper 
and bronze utensils, and iron safes and almirahs being its main manufactures. 

64. The marginal table shows 
the distribution of 10,000 of total 
urban population by religion for each 
census. The figures indicate that 
on the whole proportionately more 
Hindus are urban than Sikhs and 
Muslims, their proportion in towns 
being considerably higher than in the total population. This table does not, 
however, express the peculiarities of different parts of the Province. Propor- 
tionately more Muslims are urban than Hindus in the eastern Punjab, while 




— - 



— — 

Year. 

Hindu. Muslim. 

Silch. 

Christian 

Others. 

1 

- 3 

4 

5 

IS 

1931 .. 

3,705 5,190 

726 

190 

129 

1921 .. 

4,021 5,000 

628 

205 

86 

1911 .. 

3.923 0.121 

661 

201 

94 

19U1 . . 

4,333 4,996 

457 

120 

94 

1891 .. 

4,461 4,851 

469 

125 

94 

1881 . . 

4,526 4,805 

488 

96 

85 


Pttcent'irje of lot'll p'lp'il'itinn of ouch rtligioii. 

Sikh. 


Hindi- . 


Muslim. 


in the west the reverse appears 
to be the case. The table in the 
margin shows the percentage of 
the followers of each of the main 
religions enumerated in urban 
and rural areas of the eastern 
and western parts of the Pro- 
vince. In the eastern Punjab 
where Hindus generally pre- 
dominate in the total population, 
Muslims reside in urban areas 
in proportionately larger numbers, while in the western parts which are 
predominantly Muslim, the urban population has a large proportion of Hindus 
A brief mention may be made here of the figures of 


Bistri t or State. 

Urban. Rural. Urban.nural. 

Urban.'Rural 

1 

0 

3 

4 , 

5 

6 ! 

7 

Amhala 

18 

82 

'25' 

75 

“■'4 r 

"96 

Kama! 

7 

93 


78 

8 1 

92 

Rohtak 

7 

93 

31 

69 

68 , 

32 

Gurgaon 

8 

92 

12 

88 

26 i 

74 

Hissar 

12 

88 

16 

84 

7 i 

93 

Patiala 

12 

88 

20 

80 

4 1 

96 

Attook 

39 

61 

6 

94 

29 1 

71 

Havalpindi 

68 

32 

11 

89 

38 

62 

•Jhelum 

36 

64 

6 

94 

22 ' 

78 

Mianwali 

-36 

64 

7 

93 

18 : 

82 

Muzaffargarh 

21 

79 

3 

97 

9 i 

91 

Bera Ghazi Khan 

41 

59 

9 ■ 

91 

23 i 

77 


,. sex ratio, 

discussed at length in Chapter V. These figures 


are 


6.5. 

which will be 

gi^-en for cities and towns classified by population in Subsidiary Table III and 

are reproduced in the margin for 
reference. It 


XoM-n. 


Females 
per 1,000 
males. 


1 

Over 100,000 

50.000— 100,000 

20.000— 50,000 

10 . 000 — 20.000 
.5.000—10,000 
Below 5,000 


622 

698 

724 

7.3,3 

790 

774 


convenience of 
IS noticeable that the bigger the towns 
the smaller is the number of females per 1 ,000 males. 
The towns with a population of less than 10.000 
inhabitants have a comparatively higher proportion 
of females. Such towns in many cases are really 
overgrown villages, and in them the proportion of the 
sexes remains practically unaffected by immigration. 

60. In the last Chapter was discussed at length the density of the rural 
population m each district and of the total population in each "state, and a 

repetition is unnecessary here. The districts in which 
there has been a considerable increase in the number 
of inhabited villages during the last decade are shown 
in the marginal table. The increase may 
entirely be a.scribed to the extension 
irrigation. It is noteworthy that none 
di.stricts such as .lullundur, 

Gurdaspur figures in the list. 


Distrirt. 


1 


Multan 
Montvoinerv 
Shfikhupura 
L\ allpur 

Oera Ghazi Khan 
Mian wall 


iTncrease in 
inumber of 
I villages. 


269 

12.3 

118 

109 

28 

23 


almost 
in canal 
of the old 
Hoshiarpur and 
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67. Subsidiary Table I gives tbe average population per village for each 
district, and it can be remarked that in the districts with an extensive well 


irrigation, such as Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and Sialkot, an average village is 
comparatively small, though in certain districts of the same type such as 
Amritsar, Jullundur, Lahore and Gujrat, the village is shghtly larger. In 
hilly tracts there is no uniformity and this is entirely due to the arbitrary group- 
ing of habitations into villages. Thus an average village in Chamba has 2,654 
inhabitants, in Kangra 1,113, in Sirmoor 146, and in Mandi State only 54. In 
the districts and states with large areas solely dependent on rainfall and with 
no facilities for the supply of drinking water, the ^'illages are comparatively 
larger, such as Hissar (963) and Rohtak (722). In rich tracts like Lyallpur, 
the village is developing in size owing to the larger numlier of persons finding it 
possible to be sustained on the produce of the neighbouring lands. In other 
districts such as Mianwali and Attock the necessity of protection against 
raids, arbitrary grouping of villages owing to the broken nature of the coun- 
try, and the desert conditions account for the comparatively bigger villages. 

The number of residential villages and census villages is almost identical 
in the Punjab plains, and it may be of some interest to calculate the mean 
distance between villages for the various districts and states.* The necessary 
figures are given in the statement below. 



Average dis- 


Average dis- 


Average dis- 

District or State 

tauce between 

District or State and 

tance between 

District or State and 

tance between 

and Natural Division. 

inhabited 

Natural Division. 

inhabited 

Natural Division. 

inhabited 

1 

villages. 

O 

1 

villages. 

• ) 

1 

villages. 

•> 

PUNJAB 

1-8 

Lahore 

1-6 

Gujrat 

1-3 

Indo-Gangetic Plain 


Amritsar 

1-3 

Jhelum 

1-9 

West 

l-tj 

Gujranwala 

1-5 

Rawalpindi 

1-4 

Hissar 

2-5 

Sheikhupura 

10 

Attock 

2-8 

Loharu iSt Ui: 

1-9 

Himalayan 

/•/; 

North-West Dry 


Kohtak 

2-0 

Siriihoai' Stat,i 

11 

Area 

2-4 

Duj'ina State 

1-8 

.Simla 

o 07 

Montgomery 

1-6 

Gurgaon 

1'4 

Simla Hdl Staffs 

lO 

Shahpur 

2-3 

Pataudi State 

1-2 

Btlaspur Staff 

0-75 

Mianwali 

4T 

Karnal 

1-0 

Kangra 

4 0 

Lyallpur 

1-7 

Jullundur 

11 

Mnadi Shife 

0-6 

Jhang 

2-0 

K'lp'irthaln State 

11 

S'ikft St aft. 

2-3 

Multan 

1-9 

Ludhiana 

1-4 

f hamha State 

TO 

Bahawalpnr State .. 

2*9 

Miilrr Kotla State 

1-3 

Sub-Himalayan 

/•->■ 

Muzaffargarh 

2-8 

i’erozepore 

1-8 

Arabala 

11 

Dera Ghazi Khan , , 

3-8 

F(iridk(>t Staff 

2-1 

KaJ.cnf Staff 

11 



Pad tin Statt 

1-4 

Hosliiarpuf 

IT 

British Territory . . 

1-8 

J ind Staff 

1-8 

Gurdaspur 

10 

Punjab States 

1-6 

]Sabha Staft 

1-5 1 

Sialkot 

0-9 




Locality. 


Punjab 

British Territory 
Punjab States 
Indo-Gaugetic Plain, West 
Himalayan 
Su b • Himalayan 
Xorth-West Dry Area 

also given for fac 

200 


Persons. 

24,909,408 

20,513,388 

4,450,020 

10,732,400 

1,771,000 

5,781,109 

0,084,773 


"Ntraber of from the tables i1 
is being given ir 
the marginal table 
figures for British 
Territory and 

Punjab States an 

The number of females is highest in th 


Males. 

Female'.. 

1 females per 
1,1>00 males. 

13,495,945 

1 l,47lMo:r 

850 

11.074,038 

9,438,750 

852 

2,421,307 

2,0.!4,7I3 

840 

5,842,342 

4,890,124 

837 

920,635 

850,425 

924 

3,099,079 

2,081,430 

805 

3.633,289 

3,051,484 

840 


' d* = log. d= 1’03125 (a constant) 

the number of villages in 100 square miles. 


log. n 


where d = 


distance between each village, and n 

If N be the number of hexagons in 100 square miles, n= 3 X 
3d2y'3 


The area of one hexagon = 


and that of N hexagons = 


ud-. 


V3 


Hence d^ 


200 

n\/3’ 


or log. 


—(by hypothesis) 100 square miles. 
d= 103125 (a constant) — ^ log. n. 


Average Size 
and Distance 
Between 
Villages. 


Some Statis- 
tics ol Bural 
Population. 
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Rural Popula- 
tion by 
Religion. 


Himalayan and lowest in the Indo-Gangetic Plain. The proportion of females 
in rural population is everywhere higher than in the total population. 

69. The statement below shows the total rural population by religion, 
enumerated in British Territory, Punjab States and each Natural Division. 
These figures too like those given above are not readily available from any of the 
tables. 


Locality. 

1 

Hindu. 

2 

Sikh. 

3 

Muslim. 

Christian. 

5 

Others. 

6 

Punjab 

7,274,075 

3,816,034 

13,101,961 

352,608 

424,730 

British Territory 

5,202,341 

2,858,463 

11,702,800 

349,152 

400,632 

Punjab States 

2,071,734 

957,571 

1,399,161 

3,456 

24,098 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West . . 

3,697,624 

2,647,566 

4,021,716 

164,598 

200,962 

Himalayan 

1,662,739 

7,346 

70,750 

858 

29,367 

Sub-Himalayan 

1,224,036 

702,822 

3,626,455 

108,674 

119,122 

North-West Dry Area 

689,676 

I 

458,300 

5,383,040 

78,478 

75,279 


The results derivable from the above figures are given in the marginal 

table, which shows the 


Numbek per milk of the koeal population 

distribution of 1,000 of 

the total population of 
each unit by religion. 
The figures will be 
useful for purposes of 
reference. A similar 
detail for each district 
or state can be obtained 
by the subtraction of the figures of Table V from those of Table XVI. No 
comment is called for. 


Locality. 

1 

1 M 

' 2 

1 

3 

*• Muslim. 

Chri.stian 

Others. 

Phinjab 

..: 291 

153 

525 . 

14 

17 

British Territory 

..: 254 

139 ■ 

570 : 

17 

20 

Punjab States 

. . 465 

215 

314 

1 

5 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

.. 344 

247 

375 

15 

19 

Himalayan 

..1 939 

4 

40 

. . 

17 

Sub-Himalayan 

.. 212 

121 

627 1 

1 

21 

North-West Dry Area 

103 

69 

805 1 

12 

11 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of the Population between Towns and Villages. 


District or State a^jd 
Natural Division. 


1 


Average ; number per 
POPULATION ' mille REnID- 
PER ING IN 





El i > 
4 I 5 


I NUMBER per mille OF THE 
I URBAN POPULATION RE- 
! SIUING IN TOWNS WITH 
' THE POPULATION OP 


1 , 

= i 5 =■ i 


■O 


U 


1 o o 

TJ 

^ c3 O 

c“ 1 — 



i iO 


6 

7 ' 8 

1 9 


NUMBER per mille OF THE 
RURAL POPULATION RE‘ 
SIDING IN VILLAGES WITH 


THE POPUL. 



10 I 11 


\TION OF 


j 

o 

o 

o 

s si 

;f 5 t 




12 i 

13 


PUNJAB 

. . 15,862 

493 

124 

876 

607 

157 

191 45 

29 

161 

548 

262 

I.— Indo-Gangetic Plain 

West: 20,182 

600 

166 

S34 

6o3 

173 

153 21 

23 

181 

570 

226 

1 Hissat 

.. 19,033 

815 

127 

873 

535 

326 

139 

30 

209 

626 

135 

2 Lokarti State 

3 Rohtak 

. . 2,956 

.. 13,069 

291 

989 

127 

114 

873 

886 

385 

208 

.. 1,000 
317 

32 

318 

322 

543 

678 

107 

4 Dujaiia State 

5 Gucgaon 

6 Pataudi State 

.. 1,561 

833 

55 

945 


. , 

1,000 

. . 

240 

639 

115 

.. . 3,9S7 

492 

97 

903 

365 

150 

427 58 

8 

199 

457 

336 

.. 3,667 

3 SO 

194 

806 



1,000 

. . 

167 

450 

383 

7 Karnal 

.. 17,000 

544 

120 

880 

584 

311 

105 

34 

220 

476 

270 

8 Jullundiic 

.. 17,553 

664 

149 

851 

634 


366 

14 

156 

623 

207 

9 Kaparthala State 

10 Ludhiana 

.. 13,622 

447 

129 

871 

494 

295 

211 

4 

115 

514 

367 

. . 28,515 

650 

170 

830 

839 

104 

57 

5 

170 

6,32 

193 

11 MaUr Kotla State 

. . 10,488 

465 

379 

621 

802 

. , 

198 


51 

549 

400 

12 Ferozepore 

13 Faridbat State 

.. 15,446 

665 

134 

806 

419 

420 

128 33 

58 

160 

602 

180 

.. 16,631 

767 

202 

798 

.. 1,000 

. . • * 

. . 

164 

683 

153 

14 Patiala State 

..1 15,394 

413 

104 

896 

589 

202 

185 24 

11 

146 

557 

286 

15 Jind State 

..i 9,757 

651 

120 

880 

, . 

656 

344 

. . 

105 

647 

248 

16 Nabha State 

7,841 

489 

164 

836 

. . 

368 

487 145 


84 

562 

354 

17 LadiOTfi 

.. 66,435 

756 

386 

614 

897 

50 

53 

43 

242 

550 

165 

18 Amritsar 

.. 59,222 

792 

265 

735 

894 

34 

72 .. 

12 

208 

626 

154 

19 Gujrauwala 
iO Sheikhupura 

. . 16,559 

509 

157 

843 

685 

124 

Ill 80 

. . 

130 

534 

336 

.. 7,621 

639 

55 

946 

•• 

319 

681 

53 

135 

592 

220 

n.— Himalayan 

..i 4,630 

19S 

33 

967 

•• 

302 

547 151 

101 

223 

305 

371 

21 Sirmoor State 

3,904 

146 

53 

947 



878 122 

, . 

. , 

193 

807 

22 Simla 

..1 4,304 

76 

585 

415 

, , 

843 

157 

. . 

. . 

35 

965 

23 Simla Hill States 

140 


1,000 

. . 

. , 

. . 


114 

373 

513 

24 Bilaspur State 

'.'.i 2,387 

105 

k 

976 

. , 


1,000 

205 

287 

125 

875 

25 Kangra 

26 Mandi State 

6,359 
..i 6,751 

1,115 

54 

8 

65 

992 

935 


•• 

1,000 

1,000 

418 

17 

90 

983 

21 Suket State 

..' 2,401 

644 

41 

959 



. . 1,000 

. . 

456 

336 

208 

^8 Ghamba State 

..^ 6,219 

2,654 

42 

958 

•• 

•• 

1,000 

115 

734 

151 

•• 

III.— Sub-Himalayan 

..1 14,003 

466 

108 

894 

607 

88 

244 61 

13 

129 

500 

358 

^9 Ambala 

16,471 

355 

111 

823 

657 

101 

186 56 

4 

80 

415 

501 

30 Kalsia State 

. . 4,653 

292 

155 

845 

. . 

. , 

551 449 


65 

360 

575 

31 Hoshiarpur 

32 Gurdaspur 

33 Sialkot 

.. 9,549 

464 

56 

944 

466 


457 77 


113 

548 

339 

.. 8,295 

400 

77 

923 

445 

i62 

268 125 

25 

78 

459 

438 

..' 22,475 

409 

138 

862 

749 


223 28 

. . 

77 

453 

470 

34 Gujrat 

35 Jh.elum 

.. 11,454 

601 

62 

938 

463 

218 

248 71 

9 

172 

561 

258 

. . 12,225 

obi 

90 

910 

481 

. , 

519 


180 

552 

268 

36 Rawalpindi 

37 Attook 

..’ 60,632 

439 

191 

809 

984 


16 

18 

136 

491 

355 

.. 7,265 

867 

87 

913 

•• 

437 

432 131 

65 

260 

530 

145 

IV.— North-West Dry Area 11,774 

5S4 

S7 

913 

506 

167 

229 98 

40 

138 

615 

209 

38 Montgomery 

39 Shahpur 

40 Mianwali 

..i 13,144 

484 

53 

947 

498 

419 

83 

8 

62 

603 

327 

8,277 

734 

131 

869 

249 

315 

229 207 

55 

236 

544 

165 

. . 9,534 

938 

93 

907 

. , 

404 

596 

208 

288 

389 

115 

41 Lyallpur 

42 Jhang 

43 Multan 

..' 14,208 

859 

74 

926 

504 

155 

341 


50 

879 

71 

. . 15,393 

599 

116 

884 

804 

, , 

154 42 

9 

152 

630 

209 

.. 45,760 

542 

117 

883 

870 

82 

48 

36 

158 

553 

253 

44 Bahawalpur State 

.. 10,794 

397 

44 

956 

485 

238 

277 

7 

96 

603 

294 

45 Muzaffargai-h 

5, 150 

650 

52 

948 


. . 

508 492 

54 

168 

599 

179 

46 Dera Ghazi Khan 

.. 7,101 

611 

123 

877 

367 

• • 

362 271 

143 

188 

475 

194 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE U. 

Number per mille of the total Population of each main Religion, who live in Towns. 


Xl JliUR r£E MILLE WHO LIVE IX TOWNS 


Xateral Division. 


Kemaeks. 


PUNJAB 

124 

154 

47 

63 

590 

5 

928 

122 

159 

846 

I. Indo-Gangetic Plain \V>ct .. 

- 16b 

ISO 

To 

Go 

.-.30 

S2ti 

973 

213 

109 

80(1 

U. HimcTiavan 


20 


I7t> 

IU.3 


1)07 

143 

bfiS 

1,000 

III. Sub- Himalayan 

lUO 

i.io 

Iti 

G7 

.s.-u 

sis 

974 

93 

ISo 

837 

IV. North-West Dry Au-a 

S, 

2.11 


7o 

91.3 

0(i7 

S30 

00 

89 



Xatural Divi- 
sions, see Sub- 
sidiary Table 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Towns Classified by Population. 


Increase eer cent, in the ropelation 

Of’ f^LACES CLASSKO AS TOWN'S AT THE 
roHMER OF THE TWO CENSUSES IN 
EACH SUB-COLUMN. 


In cheaseI-er cent. 
IN the urban popu- 
lation OP each class 
FROM 1881—1931. 

I ^ ■ -C SI . 

5 S .o g s- Js 
— C ~tSO.GT3x 
^ -s g 2 

CTJo: . ^ ^ Pi fl- 

I C BJ*"" 

W uX_— ^ 

Is = 


1 

1 

- 

3 

4 5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

HI 

11 

1 

Punjab including Native 
States. 

222 

1 

705 -f28-9 

+7-3 

-2-9 

-f4-7 

-h7-5 

4-54-2 

4-42-6 

1 

1 

100,000 and over 

5 

•29 

622 -i-49-8 

“u I5^9 


4-16-0 

4-4-1 

-j- 130-6 

4-243-3 

2 

50,000 to 100,000 

i) 

•12 

698 —29-4 

-f 1-6 

-i-3-2 

f5-9 

-bi8-6 

4-59-2 

4-43-4 

3 

20,000 to 59,000 

24 

•19 

724 -r21-3 

-b9-2 

-30 

—•6 

4-9-3 

4-47-6 

-p6o-7 

4 

1 

10,000 to 20,009 

40 

•lb 

733 ■ -1-26-6 

4-12-8 

—7-8 

4-3-4 

4-6-3 

4-31-0 

4-38-5 

5 

5,000 to 10,000 

iMi 

•19 

790 i -M9-1 

-t-3-3 

-8-1 

4-3-1 

-h4-l 

4-20-6 

-2-3 

0 

Under 5,000 

ui 

•05 

774 ' -r 1(C8 

-4-2 

—2-8 

4-1-6 

-f 6-5 

4-81-0 

—58-3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Cities and Selected Towns. 

5 - c , 


Percentage of Variation . 


City or Selecteo 
Town. 


1 

Lahore C’it\ 

.. 429,747 

10.913 

36.7 

513 

1 4-52-5 

-423-2 

4-12-7 

+ 14-S 

4-12-4 

-4187-7 

2 

Amritsar City 

. . 201,840 

24,844 

066 

203 

( -l-(i5-3 

4-4-9 

-6-0 

“T i.y‘8 

— lo-o 

4-74-4 

3' 

Multan Cit\ 

... 110,lo7 

9.084 

7.74 

363 

; 4-40-9 

- 14-5 

-j- 13-6 

-rlT-:.' 

4-8-6 

4-73-9 

4 

Raw aipindi Tow n 

.. 119,284 

9,.527 

-770 

617 

1 4-17-9 

4-16-9 

-1-4 

+ I8‘b 

4-39-3 

4- 125-2 

6 

Ambala Town 

. . 80,692 

4 994 

0«l 


; 4-13-5 

-4-7 

4-1-9 

-•8 

4-17-5 

"b-S’4 

6 

Jullundur Tow n 

. . 89,030 

.5.827 

741^ 

359 

, -7-25-4 

4-2-4 

4-2-3 

“r-7j 

4-27-0 

+ 70-8 

7 

iSialkot Town 

. . 100,973 

6,514 

6yo 


4-43-0 

4-8-9 

4-11-9 

-ro-2 

4-20-4 

+ 120-6 

8 

Ferozepore Town 

. . i 04,634 
i 

5,735 

0 ti2 


j 4-18-9 

-f6-9 

4-3-(i 

2**'^ 

-427-5 

+ 63*0 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Distribution of Urban Population according to Size and in Rural Territory 1881 — 1 


CLASS OF PLACE. 


Urban Territory 


! iTotal popula- 

I Particulabs.! tion of the 
I Punjab. 


i:? “a 

X jg 


a — 
o 5 


ce 

o 


a 

I o' 

5"^ 




o . c ; 


o 

E-* o g 
. * 

> o — 


X 

c 

r 

Si 

^ fl -• 
^ •© 


of Places 
1^ Population 
f Xo. of Places 
Population 
of Places 


i 


s 

2 (^Population 


. f Xo. of Places 
(^Population 


^ TNo. of Places 

S 

^ (^Population 
^ rXo, of Places 

S J 

00 I 

(^ Population 
1931. 


1921. 
1911. 
1901. 
1891. 
1881. J 


= 1 
o d 

r* 6; 

52 ? 
a ^ 

w> 


- ; 

.-! 

4 

.5 

(i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

50,913 

222 

5 

0 

24 

4') 

96 

51 

50.691 

28,490,857 

3,-r>l,44y 

,034,31(1 

422,687 

1)7s,'L is 

5.>;i,899 

674.422 

157.232 

21,969,408 

45,408 

1 S 6 

•> 

0 

19 

30 

77 

.51 

45,222 

25,101,514 

4,o9GM7f> 

543,141 

408,990 

510,687 

41.5,.553 

.5.39,279 

179,028 

■22,504,336 


173 

- 

t; 

13 

:>o 

77 

15 


23,791,841 

■>,334 J4S 

381,443 

4.50,880 

367,517 

432,155 

5.39,892 

l(i2,55S 

24.(57,396 


■4->4 

- 

0 

13 

34 

99 

70 


24,367,113 

■2, 530,793 

305,393 

432,956 

379,844 

490,124 

679,439 

233,012 

21.736,315 

•• 

220 

•> 

7 

13 

32 

97 

69 , 


22,915,894 

2,444,434 

313,620 

455,233 

349,204 

440,827 

658,757 

226,543 

20,471,710 


278 

2 

0 

15 

30 

105 

121 

. 

20,800,996 

2,473,433 

301,205 

294,860 

409,630 

399,909 

690,294 

377.475 

1S,:327,562 

100-0 

12-4 

3-6 

1*5 

2-4 

1-9 

2-4 

o-o 

37-6 

100-0 

10-3 

•>••> 

1-6 

2*0 

1-7 

2-1 

■ 7 

39-7 

100-0 

9-8 

1-6 

1-9 

1-5 

1-8 

2*3 

■ 7 

no- 2 

100-0 

10-0 

1-5 

1-8 

1-6 

2*0 

2-8 

•9 

39-4 

100-0 

10-7 

1-4 

2*0 

1'.5 

1-9 

2-9 

I'O' 

39-3 

100-0 

11-9 

1*5 

1-2 

21 

1-9 

3-4 

i-S 

38-1 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Classification of Urban Population and Population of Rural Territory as constituted 

in 1931 with increase since 1921. 


Class of Places. 

Xumber of 
Places 
in 1931. 

POPl'LA'l'ION. ' 

1931. , 1921. 

1 

1 

Increase 

1921 -1931. 

c 

Remarks. 

1 


o 

1 

3 ' 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Punjab including Punjab States . 

. u 

b 

50,876i 

37 

28,301,076 

189,781 

25,101,514 

3,389,343 

13-5 


Territory Urban, in 1931. 

. a 

185’ 

*3.331,663 

*2,596.673 

9-24.771 

35-6 

'•'These tigures denot-e 

Towns having in 1931. — 

b 

37 \ 

189,731 




the proportion living 
in places classed as 
towns in both 

censuses and are, 
therefore, com- 

1. lOO.OOO and over. 


5 

1,034,301 

698.*)<>ri 

335,735 

481 

parable. 

11. .50.000 to 100,000. 


d 

422,687 

338.983 

83,704 

24-7 

III. 20.000 to .50,000. 


24; 

678,908 

53l),789 

142.119 

26*5 


IV. 10,000 to 20,000. 

. a 

6 

39 

u 

543,187 

10.712 

432,940 

120,9.59 

27-9 


V. 5,000 to 10,00t(. 

. a 

b 

78 

18 

555,867 

1 18,555 

481,229 

193,193 

140-1 


VI. Under .5,000. 

. . a 
b 

33 

18 

96,718 

60,514 

yti,ius 

60,284 

62-2 


Territory Rural, in 1931. 

. . a 

50,691, Y24,969,408 

t2-2,501.S}6 

2,164^57-2 

Il-O 

fThese figures denote 


b 

37 

139,781 




the population liv- 
ing outside the 
places classed as 
towns in both cen- 
suses. 


Note. — T he towns entered against ‘ 6 ’ were not tieated as tOT\ns in Hi:.* I, and th» ir population in that vear 
cannot be obtained. 



Serial 
Is' iitiilicr 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Places classed as towns in each of the last six censuses classified according to the 

present Population. 


Tow’>'. 


1 


1 Lahore 
1 ‘ Sinrit-iar 

3 ilultau 

4 Rawalpindi 
o Sialkot 

TOTAL 


I) .Jiillundur 

7 Ainbala 

8 Ltrdhiana 

9 Kerozepore 
111 Uujranwala 
11 Patiala 

TOTAI. 


POPILATION. 


1931. 

1921. 

191 1. 

19UJ. 

1891. 


3 

4 

o 

6 

Class I. — 100,000 and ovee. 


429.747 

281,781 

228,687 

202,9l>4 

1 70,8.54 

204.840 

160,218 

152,750 

162,429 

130.7011 

119.457 

84,806 

99,243 

87,394 

74,502 

119,284 

101,142 

80.483 

87,088 

73,795 

100,973 

70,019 

04,869 

57.950 

5.5.087 

1,034,301 

698,566 

632,038 

598,431 

517,064 


Class 11— .50.000 to 100,000. 


89,030 

71,008 

09,318 

07,735 

0li,202 

86,592 

76,320 

80,131 

78,638 

79.294 

68,5Sti 

51,880 

44.170 

48,649 

46,334 

04,034 

54,351 

50,830 

49,341 

50,437 

58,710 

37,887 

29,472 

29,224 

26,78.5 

.5.5.129 

47.5,31 

40.974 

dS. o4d 

55,850 

422,687 

338,983 

320,901 

327,132 

324,908 


OTass 111 — 20,000 TO 50,000. 


12 

Kasur 



40,815 

31,018 

24,783 

22,022 

20.290 

13 

Jhang*Maghiana . . 



30,035 

30,139 

25,914 

24,382 

23,290 

14 

Bhiwani 



35,800 

33,270 

31,100 

35.917 

35,487 

15 

Hohtak 



35,235 

25,240 

20,361 

20,323 

10,702 

10 

Batala 



33,204 

20,122 

26,430 

27,365 

27.223 

17 

L^anipat 



32,915 

27,343 

26,342 

26,914 

27,547 

18 

•fagraoii 



27.108 

17.731 

15,039 

18,760 

18.110 

19 

Koshiarpiir 



20,730 

21,285 

17.449 

17.549 

21,.552 

20 

Kama! 



20,0)0 

22.845 

21,961 

23,559 

21.963 

21 

Gajrat 



20,51 1 

21,974 

19,090 

19,410 

18,050 

t-’- 

Bevs’an 



20.209 

23,129 

24,780 

27.295 

27.934 

■’*> 

Montgomery 



20.104 

14.601 

8,129 

6.602 

5.159 

24 

Chiniot 



25.841 

17,513 

14,085 

15,685 

13.476 

25 

Mal'-r Kotla 



2.5.240 

24.504 

23,880 

21,122 

21,754 

20 

Kissar 



25, 1 79 

21,415 

17,162 

17,647 

16.854 

27 

Jhf'ium 



23.499 

18,000 

19.678 

14.951 

12,878 

t28 

Deia Gha^i Khan 



23,408 

20.731 

18.466 

23,731 

27.880 

29 

Bhatmda 



22,771 

20,154 

15,037 

13.185 

8,530 

JO 

Xarnaul 



21,905 

20,41(1 

21.350 

19,489 

21,159 

31 

Bahawalpur 



20.943 

18,494 

18.414 

18,546 

18,716 

32 

Wazirabad 



20,707 

18,045 

17,146 

18,069 

15,780 

.33 

Kapurthala 

•• 


20,210 

10,242 

16,367 

18,519 

10,747 



TOTAL 

•-* 

609,225 

490,925 

442,963 

451,042 

437,105 





Class 

IV— 10, 

100 TO 20,000 



.34 

Bheia 



19,741 

17,027 

15,202 

18,680 

17,428 

3.5 

Kaithal 



19,418 

15,477 

12,912 

14,408 

15,768 

30 

ISir-^a 



18,909 

10,241 

14,629 

15,800 

16,415 

37 

Fazilka 



18,403 

13,829 

10.985 

8.505 

7,50.3 

38 

Kansi 



18,350 

15,425 

14,576 

16.523 

15.190 

39 

.Simla 



18.144 

20,149 

18,934 

13,900 

13,034 

40 

Xal)h<i 



17,311 

14,750 

13,020 

18,408 

17,108 

41 

Paridkot 



10,759 

12,304 

11,07.3 

10,405 

8,319 

42 

Kot Kapura 



10.502 

14,063 

10,044 

9,519 

7,730 

43 

Sonepat 



15,050 

12,981 

12,014 

12,990 

12,01 1 

44 

Mukt-tar 



14,839 

10,539 

8.834 

0,389 

5,271 

45 

Khushab 



14,194 

10.009 

10.159 

11,403 

9.832 

40 

■Sangrui’ . , 



13,901 

10.799 

9,041 

11,852 

8.820 

47 

Jagadhri 



13,208 

11,544 

12,045 

13.402 

13,029 

48 

Karaalia 



13,220 

8,910 

8.237 

0,970 

7.490 

49 

Ba^’i 



12,979 

11,560 

11,125 

13,738 

13,810 

50 

Patti 



12,882 

10,439 

7.987 

8.187 

7,4 9.-1 

*51 

.ralal[jur Jattan .. 



12,507 

10,792 

11,015 

10,040 

11,005 

52 

Shahabad 



12,293 

11,329 

11,054 

11,009 

11,473 

53 

•Jliajjar 



12,2.32 

10,800 

10,017 

12,227 

11.881 

.54 

GurdaMpur 



12,094 

8,900 

0,248 

5,704 

5,857 

+55 

PhagNvara 



12,049 

11,395 

11,779 

14,108 

12.331 

50 

Kaikot 



11,810 

8,379 

7,510 

10,131 

9,38 1 

.57 

Jind 



1 1,699 

10,841) 

8,783 

8.047 

8.110 

58 

CampbMlpur 



11,094 

9,8.30 

4,022 

3,0.30 

2, .550 

59 

Pakpattan 

. , 


11,311 

7,218 

7,912 

0,192 

0.522 

too 

Palwal 



10,807 

9,352 

9,485 

12,830 

11.227 

*toi 

Sunara 



10,052 

8,265 

7,329 

10.009 

10,809 

02 

Sumana 

, , 


10,503 

9.68.3 

9.273 

10,209 

10,035 

03 

Pindighub 

, , 


10,500 

9,419 

9.045 

8,452 

8.462 

04 

Ahraadpur Sharqi 

. , 


10,290 

8.25-5 

9,472 

9.928 

9.844 

05 

Tarn Taran 


1 

10.103 

5,988 

4.200 

4,428 

3,900 



TOTAL 

1 

444,552 

372,525 

331,021 

348,335 

330,432 


♦ Present Population less than 18S1. 
•f Present Population less than 1891. 


1881 . 


149,309 
151,890 
08,074 
52,975 
45, 762 

468,676 


.52,119 

07,403 

44,163 

39,570 

22,884 

53,029 

279,828 


17,336 

21,629 

33.762 

15,099 

24,281 

25.022 

10.873 

21,363 

23.133 

18,743 

23.972 

3.178 

10,731 

20.621 

14,167 

21,107 

22,309 

5,084 

20,052 

13,635 

16,462 

15,237 

404,396 


15,105 

14.764 

12,292 

0,851 

12,650- 

12,305 

17.116 

6.593 
6,190 

13,077 

3,125 

8,989 

9.139 

12.300 

7.594 
12,896 

6,407 
12.839 
10.218 
11.650 
4.706 
10,627 
9,219 
7.136 
1.467 
5,993 
10,635 
12,223 
9,495 
8.,583 
9,853 
3.2 Kr 

305,309 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE MU.— continued. 

Places classed as towns in each of the last six censuses classified according to the 

present Census. 


Herial No 

Town. 

1 



2 

191M. 

Population. 

1911. 1901. 

4 5 

189J. 

6 

1.881. 





Blass V — 5,000 to 1o,000. 




fttti 

Karlarpur 



9,878 

8,512 

8,631 

10,840 

10,441 

9,260 

*t87 

Pint! Uadan Khan 



9,832 

9.919 

10,590 

13,770 

15,055 

16,724 

68 

Pathankot 



9,763 

7,353 

7,007 

6,091 

4,749 

4,344 

69 

Nakodar 



9,684 

9,434 

8,859 

9,968 

9,740 

8,486 

70 

Leiah 



9,678 

8,470 

8.173 

7,,546 

7,437 

5,899 

71 

Chakual 



9,542 

7,425 

6,400 

6,520 

6,070 

5,717 

*t72 

Urmur Tanda . . 



9,610 

8,362 

7,016 

10,247 

11,632 

10,295 

7;j 

•lampur 



9,430 

7,317 

6,517 

5,928 

5,815 

4,697 


•Mahindargarh . . 



9,194 

8,580 

9,761 

9,984 

10,847 

10,398 

75 

Ha/.ro 



9, 155 

8,408 

9,950 

9.799 

7,580 

6,533 

76 

Barnaia 



8,915 

7,714 

5,341 

6,905 

6,612 

5,449 

77 

Jandiala 



8,888 

7,464 

6,959 

7,750 

7.732 

6,535 


Rupar 



8,764 

7,606 

6,935 

8,888 

8,693 

10,326 

79 

Hardo Daska . . 



8,636 

6,283 

6,046 

6,655 

3,07o 

5,525 

t80 

Sultanpur 



8,606 

8,141 

6,492 

9,004 

8,986 

8,217 

81 

Kalabagh 



8,353 

8,465 

6,654 

5,824 

6,702 

6,056 

t82 

Chunian 



8,269 

7,642 

7,151 

8,959 

10,339 

8,122 

•t83 

Pasrur 



7,906 

6,909 

7,564 

8,335 

9,200 

8,378 

•t84 

fieri 



7,877 

7,454 

7,798 

9,723 

9,825 

9,695 

*185 

Sadhaura 



7,769 

7,630 

7,774 

9,812 

10,445 

10.794 

*t86 

iSahiwal 



7,762 

6,582 

7,658 

9.163 

9,210 

8.880 

87 

Mandi Nagar . . 



7,538 

6,870 

7,896 

8,144 

6,889 

5,030 

88 

Dhanaula 



7,521 

6,886 

6,094 

7,443 

7,095 

7,264 

t89 

Isa Khel 



7,515 

6,172 

6,868 

7,630 

7,600 

6,692 

90 

Kminabad 



7,329 

5,816 

5.526 

6.494 

5,841 

5.886 

•t91 

fiadri 



7,260 

6,582 

.5,713 

7.009 

7.604 

7,837 

t92 

Hodal 



7.2.)8 

5,854 

5.468 

8,142 

9.601 

6,453 

93 

llidayatpur Chhaoni 



7,208 

.5,107 

5,461 

4,765 

4,083 

3,990 

94 

Nawanshahr . . 



7, 153 

.5.316 

4.475 

5,641 

5,601 

4,960 

95 

Kunjah 



7,152 

7,240 

7,090 

6,431 

5.474 

5,799 

*t98 

Nur ilahal 



7,079 

6.845 

7.178 

8,706 

8,520 

8,161 

97 

Oinga 



7,068 

6.014 

.5.351 

5,412 

5,424 

5.015 

98 

Bahadurgarh . . 



6,963 

5,955 

4,990 

5,974 

6.103 

6.674 

99 

Khem Karan . . 



6,898 

6, 1 52 

5,732 

6,083 

5,935 

5.516 

100 

Nahan 



6,859 

5.756 

6.34 1 

6,256 

6,121 

5.253 

101 

fihakkar 



6,857 

6,193 

5,388 

5,312 

5,210 

4.402 

•tl02 

.Sanaur 



6,846 

6,532 

6,307 

8,580 

8.678 

9,128 

103 

Uharmkot 



6,779 

■5,960 

5,859 

6,731 

6,725 

(1,007 

104 

.Majitha 


. . 

6,709 

5,604 

5,223 

6,403 

6,417 

6. ((53 

•tl05 

Rahon 



6.692 

5,947 

6,292 

8.651 

10,667 

11,736 

106 

■Shujabad 



6,618 

6,730 

6.334 

5,880 

6,329 

6,458 

•tl07 

iliani 

. 


6,472 

5,965 

5,819 

7,220 

7,149 

8,069 

108 

Dharamsala 



6,359 

4.904 

6,923 

6,971 

6.184 

5,322 

*tl09 

Bahadur 



6,282 

5,577 

5.465 

7,710 

7,177 

6,912 

110 

Chamba 



6,2 1 9 

•5,668 

5.523 

6,000 

5,905 

5,2 1 8 

111 

Dajal 



6.186 

5,775 

6,893 

6,213 

6,085 

5,952 

112 

Muzaflargarh . . 



6,110 

5,386 

4.387 

4,018 

3,642 

2,720 

•tll3 

Rariana 



.5,971 

5,20.5 

.5,395 

6,005 

7,066 

6.472 

114 

Banga 



5,840 

.5,089 

4,602 

4,697 

5,010 

4, .565 

*115 

Sohna 



5,667 

4,758 

.5, 138 

6.024 

.5.990 

7,374 

•tll6 

Perozepur -Jhirka 



5,390 

4.542 

5,719 

7,278 

6,848 

6,878 

117 

Zira 



5,3 18 

4,622 

4,378 

4,001 

4,356 

3,492 

*tll8 

Khanpur 



5,231 

4,2 13 

9.192 

8,611 

7.494 

7,189 

•fllO 

Dera Baba Nanak 



5,176 

4.333 

4,556 

5,118 

5,750 

5,956 

*tl20 

Phillaui' 



5,168 

4,696 

5,224 

6.986 

6,957 

7,107 

*tl21 

Faridabad ; 



.3,134 

4,337 

4,487 

5,310 

.5.929 

7.427 

•tl2-> 

(Jhachiauli 


' * 

5,124 

4,202 

4,246 

5,520 

5,674 

5,389 

•tl23 

Dinanagar 



5,114 

4,047 

4.1,54 

5,191 

5,454 

5,589 

124 

Sharakpnr 



5,056 

4.127 

4.482 

4,474 

4,924 

4,595 

*tl25 

Gohana ; 



5,045 

5.107 

■5.438 

6,567 

7,690 

7,444 

•tl26 

Thanesar 


i 

5,032 

4.226 

4,719 

5.066 

6,111 




TOTAL 

.. 

440,406 

386,036 

385,602 

436,368 

437,492 

418.319 


* Present population less than 1881. 
•f Present population less than 1891. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \ll.— concluded. 

Places classed as towns in each of the last six censuses classified according to the 

present population. 




Town. 


Population. 


■g I i I9;il. 1911. 1901. 1891. 1881. 

^ 1 2 ;i 4 5 6 7 


(,'LASS VI P'XDER 5,000. 


tl27 i 

Bawa! 

.. 

4,944 

5, 1 3 7 

5.332 

5.739 

5,091 

4.781 

*tl-'8 i 

Kamna^ar 


4,708 

4,ti32 

5,25H 

7.121 

6.592 

6.830 

•tl29 { 

Rajanpur 


4,.>10 

3,904 

3.704 

3.917 

4,973 

4,932 

*tl30 

Di'ia Bassi 


4, 182 

3.890 

4.236 

4,641 

4,966 

4,907 

•tl8l 

Ballabgarh 


4,102 

.3,721 

4,053 

4.500 

4.474 

5,821 

•tl32 1 

.Sifhind 


4,103 

4,004 

3,843 

5.415 

5,254 

5,401 

ia.i 

Alipur 


3,931 

3,434 

3,312 

2,788 

2,552 

2.555 


Buna 


3,494 

3,574 

4,272 

5,865 

6,809 

7,411 

135 1 

1 

Karor 

. . 

3,491 

3.539 

3,503 

3,243 

2,833 

2,723 

136 

Bakloh 


3,239 

3,430 

3,506 

3,042 

2.503 

1,479 

137 i 

Lohaiu 

.. 

2,956 

2,339 

2,343 

2,175 

2,431 

2,038 

•tl38 ' 

Khangarh 


2,803 

3,184 

3,349 

3,621 

3,505 

3,417 

139 

Kasauli 

.. 

2,852 

3,212 

3.194 

2,192 

1,977 

2,807 

•tl40 

.Mithankot 


2,68<t 

3,204 

2.589 

3,487 

3,024 

3,353 

•141 

Murree 


1.980 

3,292 

1,705 

1,844 

1,768 

2,489 

142 

Attoi'k Cantt. .. 

.. 

1.826 

170 

630 

497 

419 

120 

•tl43 

Dagshai 

.. 

1,409 

1,745 

2,032 

2,159 

2,569 

3,642 

•tl44 

■Subathu 

.. 

1,327 

1,581 

1,847 

2.177 

2.171 

2,329 

140 

Dalhousic 


j 1,030 

1,457 

938 

808 

807 

870 

140 

Baiun 


' 852 

948 

644 

508 

425 

740 

•tl47 

•Jutogh 


: 470 

1,004 

471 

375 

557 

953 



TOTAL 

j 61,129 

61,581 

60,819 

66,120 

66,300 

69,598 


GRAND TOTAL 

' 3,012,300 

2,348,616 

2,173,3-^4 

2,227,428 

2,113,301 

1,946,126 

(’l\SS of POPULITION. 



I’OPULATION. 






1931. 

1921. 

1911 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 


1 

'2 

3 

4 


5 

6 

7 


Total Population Punjab 

.. 28,490,857 

25,101,514 

23,791,840 

24,367,113 

22,915,894 

20,800,995- 

Urban Population {as per 
statement annexed.) 

. 3.OI2.30O 

2,348,616 

2,173.344 

2,227,428 

2,113,301 

1,946,126 

Rural Population 

. .[ 25,478,557 

22,752,898 

21,618,496 

22,139,085 

20,802,593 

18,8^,869- 

Percentage ol Urban Popula- 

10'57 

9-36 

913 

914 

9-22 

9-36 


tion on total Population. 


* Present population leas than 1881. 
t Present population less than 1891. 



Serial No.' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Increase (-p) or decrease ( — ) in the Population of Towns in the inter-censal periods. 


Tows. 


1 


1 Lalioie 
L’ Amat>ai' 

:i .\Iultaii 
4 Rawalpindi 
•j Sialkot 


ti .rullundur 

7 Anibala 

8 Ludhiana 

9 Fcroxeport; 

10 Gujranwala 

11 Patiala 


Id Kasur 
13 Jhang-.Maghiana 
U Bhiwani 

15 Rohtak 

16 Batala 

17 Panipat 

18 .lagraon 

19 Hoshiarpur 

20 K.arnal 

21 (Jujrat 

22 Rewaii 

23 Montgomery 

24 Chiniot 

25 Mah.T Kotla 


20 Iliji'ar 
27 .ihelum 


28 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

29 

Bhatinda 

30 

Xarnaul 

31 

Bahawalpur 

32 

Wazirabad 

33 

Kapurthala 


34 Bhera 

35 Kaithal 
30 Sirsa 

37 Fa'/.ilka 

38 Ransi 

39 Simla 

40 Sabha 

41 Faridkot 

42 Kot Kapura 

43 Sonepat 

44 Muktsar 

45 Khushab 
40 Sangrur 

47 Jagadhn 

48 Kamalia 

49 Basi 
.50 Patti 

51 .lalalpur .lattan 

52 Shahabad 

53 .lhajjar 

54 liurdaspur 

55 Phagwara 
.50 Raikot 

57 .Jind 

58 (iainpbellpur 

59 Pak Pattan 

00 Palwal 

0 1 Sunam 

02 Sumana 

ti’! Pindi Gheb 
04 .Ahmadpur Sharqi 
ti5 Tarn Taran 




r r 

-■ 

1^ 

Town. 

- 


-• 




r 



^ ^ 

3C 



z: 



- 

cr. 


y. 



4 5 (> 

7 

'J1 

1 

- 

; 


4 

o 

t 


7 








Clas-*! 

V— 

5,000 









TO 10,000. 




Class I — UmUMX* 


Kaitarpui 

- 

- 

-- 

— 

- 

- 

4- 



AN1> oVhR. 


<»7 

Pind Dadan Khan 

- 


— 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

i 




fi8 

Pathaiikof 

- 


T 

-p 

- 

- 

J- 





«>!» 

Xakodai 

-i- 

4- 

— 

- 

*- 

+ 


4- 

'r 4- 4" 

4- 

7o 

Leiah 

- 

- 

"T 

+ 

- 

- 



+ 

— — 4- 

— 

71 

Cliakwal . .\ 

1 

r 

-f 

— 

“1 

- 

4 


-f- 

— 4- T 

_i_ ■ 

“•> 

L'rimii Taiida . . j 

- 

- 

4- 

__ 

- 

- 

+ 


~r 

— — 4- 

+■ 

73 

Ja input 

- 

- 

T 

— 

*r 

4 



-p + + 

+ 

74 

Mohintlaigarii 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

+ 





/.) 

Ha/io 

- 


— 

4- 

- 

- 

+ 





7t> 

Barnaia 



— 

— 


_ 

+ 


Class 11 — 50.oo( 


77 

JanUiala 

- 

u. 

4- 

— 


- 

4 


TO 100,000. 


78 

Kupai .,1 

- 

~ 

+ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 





79 

Harcio Da^ka 

- 

~ 


— 


■ 



T- 

-T- 4* 4- 

+ 

80 

Sullanpur .J 

- 

_ 

4“ 



- 

+ 


~r 

— „ 

-f 

81 

Kala 

- 

- 

~r 

4- 

- 

- 

-P 



~r — ~r 


82 

(.’human 

- 

- 

“T 

— 

- 

- 



__ 

_ _ 

-1- 

83 

Fa'<nir 

4- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

• •! 

-j- 



84 

Beri 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 


. . 

-r 



85 

Sadhaura 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

- 


— 





80 

Sahiwal 

T- 

— 

— 


_ 






87 

Mandi Xagar 

+ 

_ 

— 

-U 

+ 

1 

C'LA.S.S 111 — 20.000 

88 

Dhanaiila 

- 

- 

_r 

— 

- 

- 




■ro ott.OlMi. 


89 

Isa Khel 

*r 

_ 

— 

+ 

+ 

1 




90 

Fminahad 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 


• 1 

-j- 

-r T- + 

4" 

91 

Dadri 

+ 

+ 

— 


- 

— 



+ + + 

4- 

92 

Hodal 

+ 

4- 

— 


- 

+ 

, 

u_ 

4- — -r 

4" 

93 

Hidavatpur Chhauni . . 


r 

— 

4- 

+ 

+ 


"T 

4" 4“ 4~ 

4- 

94 

Xawanshahr 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

. 

+ 

_ _ -j- 

-1- 

95 

Kunjab 


— 

+ 

+ 



-- 


+ 

-i_ _ _ 

-L 

9(> 

Xur .Mahal 

+ 

— 

— 


f 


, , 

+ 

— _ 

J- 

97 

Dinga 

+ 

+ 

— 



4 


+ 

4" — — 

+ 

98 

Bahadurgarh 

+ 

+ 

— 


— 

_ 


+ 

4- — 4- 


99 

Khoin Karan 


_ 

+ 

— 



4 

. . 1 

+ 

_ — _L 



UM» 

Xahan 


4- 


+ 

+ 


. » • 

■j" 

_ _ _ 

+ il01 

Bbakkar 


4- 

-r 

4- 


■f 

4 

, , 

+ 

+ -P -i- 

+ 1102 

Sanaur 

+ 

+ 

— 


— 

— 


+ 


-1. 

103 

Dhainikot 



4- 

— 


4 

-f- 

, , 1 

"T 

+ + - 

4- 

104 

Majitha 

+ 

+ 



— 

-r 


+ 

+ - + 

+ 

HC) 

Rahon 


4. 

— 

— 


— 

— 


+ 

- + + 


100 

.Shujabad 


— 

+ 

4- 


— 

— 


+ 

4- — 

4- 

Ht7 

Miani 


4- 

4* 

— 

+ 

— 


+ 

+ + - 

+ 

108 

[>harm.sala 

+ 

— 

— 


4 

-f 


+ 

_i_ 


109 

Bahadur 


4- 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 


+ 

4_ — — 

_1_ 

no 

Chamha 


J- 

4- 

— 

+ 

+ 

. . 1 


+ - -1- 

— 

111 

Dajal 

+ 

— 

+ 


-p 

+ 

' 


- - + 

+ 

112 

Maxatfargai h 

; + 

4“ 

+ 


-I- 

-P 

1 



113 

Hariana 

' + 

— 

— 


— 

-L 





114 

Baiiga 

1 + 

4- 



_ 

-L 


Class [V— lo.ooo 

115 

•Sohiia 


-4 

— 

— 


4 

— 



xo 20,000. 


no 

IVro/epur Jhirka 


*r 

_ 

— 


T 

— 





1 17 

Zira 


4- 

4“ 

4“ 


— 

4 


— 

-P - + 

4_ 

118 

Khanpur 


4- 

— 

■j- 


4“ 



“T 

-i_ 

-1- 

419 

Dt^ra Baba Xanak 

' 

4- 

— 

— 


— 

— 



4- — — 

4- 

120 

Fhillaur 


+ 

— 

— 


4 

— 


-r 

- + + 

4- 

121 

Faridahad 


-f 

— 

_ 


— 

— 


+ 

4_ — -t- 

4- 

122 

Chachrauli 


“T 

— 

— 


— 

_P 


— 

+ + 4- 

+ 123 

Dinanagar 

1 

-r 

— 

— 


— 


. , ^ 

-r 

+ - + 

— 

124 

Sharakpui 


4- 

— 

+ 


— 


. . • 

4- 

-P + -P 

4- 

125 

<Tohana 


— 

— 

— 


— 

-f- 


+ 

+ + + 

+ 12tl 

Thaiie^ai 


T 

— 

— 


— 

4 


4- 

4- — 4- 

- 



Class 


Undkr 


5,0(X». 




_ 


4- 

+ lL’7 

Bawal 


— 

— 

4 

4- 



4 

— 

4- 

— 128 

Kamnagar 


— 

— 

4 

— 



— 

— 

4 

+ 129 

Hajaupur 

P_ 

4 

— 

— 

-f 


4- 

4 

4 

— 

— 130 

l^cra Ba.s^i 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4- 


4 


— 

— 

+ 131 

Badabgarh 

4- 

— 

— 

4 

— 


4 

-4 

— 

~T“ 

+ 132 

8iriuud 

4 

4 


4 

— 


4 

— 

-p 

— 

- 133 

Alipur 

-{- 

4 

4 

4 

__ 

\ 

4 

4- 


— 

+ 134 

Buria 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


4- 

4- 

— 

4 

+ 135 

Karor 


4 

4- 

4 

4- 


4 

4- 

4 

— 

+ 136 

Bakloh 


— 

4- 

4 

— 

. .t 

4 

— 

— 

4 

+ 137 

Lohani 

- 

— 

— 

— 

4- 


4 

-p 

— 

4 

+ 138 

Khangarh 

— 

— 

— 

-1- 

— 


j_ 

p- 

4 

— 

+ 139 

Kasauli 

— 

4 

4 

4 

— 


4 

-f 

4 

4 

+ 140 

Mithankot 

— 

4- 

— 

— 

4 


-1- 

— 

4 

— 

+ 141 

Murref^ 

— 

4 

— 

4 

— 


4 

— 

— 

4 

+ 142 

AttockC'antt. 

-r 

— 

4 

4 

4 


j~ 

_L 

— 

— 

-143 

Dagshai 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


4 

4 

— 

4- 

+ 144 

Subathu 

- 


— 

4- 




-L 

-i- 

— 

— 145 

Dalhou'^u* 

__ 

4 

4- 

4 

— 


-L 

_ 


4 

— 146 

Baiun 

— 

4 

4 

4 

— 


4 

4 

_ 

4 

+ '147 

Jutogh 


4 

4 


— 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Rural Density. (Census 1931). 

ULATIOX. i 





i 1 

Pieces classed as Towns in Total area 

EACH OF THE LAST SIX less revenue. 

Censuses. area of 

' towns 
named in : 
eolumn 3 

Population op 
Tahsil. 

Urban Pop 

Sural Population. | 

Number of 
Rural Popu- 
lation per 
square mile 
of rural 
area. 

O r, 

Q 

1 2 

Xame. 

3 

(square 

miles). 

4 

1931. 

5 

1 

1921. 

0 

1931. 1 

i 

7 

1921. ! 

1 

S i 

1 

1931. 

i 

9 

1921. 

1 

i 

10 1 

1931. 1921. 

11 ' 12 

PUNJAB (BRITISH TERRITORY)' 

88,708 23,580,852 

20,685,478 

2,611,611; 

1 

1,997,154 20,969, 24l| 

18,688,324! 

236: 211 


Hissar Tahsil 

1.007 

213,043 

190,452 

25,179 

21,415 

188,464 

169,037 

177! 168 

1 

}£i<^ar 


. , 


■25,179 

21,415' 



, 

X 

Hansi Tahsil ..! 

SOI 

192,810 

177,043 

18,356 

15,425' 

174,454! 

l’61,618 

218| 202 


Hansi . . l 




1S,356 

15,4-25', 


1 


3Q 

Bhiwani Tahsil 

751 

138,2 1 1 

126,015 

35,866. 

3.3,270' 

102,345 

92,745: 

ise, 123 

3j :i 

Bhiwani 




35,sm\ 

33.-270't 

. . 1 




Fatehabah Tahsil 

9191 

152,259 

141,621 


1 

152,259: 

141,621! 

166] 154 


SiRSA Tahsil ..i 


202,556 

181,679 

18,909 

16,241: 

183,647; 

165,438! 

112! 101 

4 

■Sir.sa . . 1 




18,909 

l6,-24l\ 



1 • 


ttoHTAK Tahsil 

514 

220,803 

200,939, 

35,235 

25,240 

185,668 

175,699 

36lj 342 

0 

Rohtak 




35,235 

25,-240\ 

, , 


. . 1 

'ji 

.Ih.atiar Tahsil 

727 

228,055 

213,866 

■n,(n-2 

24,209 

200,983 

189,657 

276 261 

^ 1 h 

•Jhajjar .,i 




12,232 

10,800', 




g 7 

Bahadurgarh . . ’• 




6,963 

5,955\ 

, . 



O « 

Bert . . ' 




7,877 

7,454', 




33 ' 

Gohana Tahsil 

553 

177,014 

175,291 

5.045 

5,107| 

171.969 

lVo,I84l 

311 308 

! ^ 

(jJohana . . ; 




5,045 

5,107', 


• ! 


I 

■SoNKPiT Tahsil 

447' 

179.749 

182,176 

15,050i 

12,981i 

164,699: 

169,195: 

.368 379 

1 1" 

Son^'paf ..1 



' 

15,050 

12,9Sh 

1 


1 


: 

GuR<iA0N Tahsil 

40 ll 

119,751 

111,980 

12,875 

9,865 

106,8761 

102,115 

367 266 

1 n 

Hidavatpur (,'hhauni 



. . 

7,-208 

5.107 



! 12 

Sohna ..i 

• • I 



oMtii • 

■I^768\ 


♦ [ 


' 

Febozepl-r .Jhihka Tahsil.. i 

3 12’ 

108,687 

98,285 

5.390i 

4.542 

103.297] 

93,743 

33 1| 300 

i 

Ferozepur Jliirka . .' 




•5,3.901 

4,542, 

1 

. ! 



XuH Tahsil ..| 

402 

12’4,578 

112.119, 



I24,578< 

112,119: 

310 279 

'4 ' 

PvLWAL Tahsil 

379' 

144.726 

131,760^ 

l'8,065 

15,206 

126,661^ 

1 16,5541 

334! 308 

< ; 14 

Bahvdl .J 

. ^ 



10.S07\ 

9.352 



••• 

2 i'> 

Kodal 



I 

7.25a'| 

Of8o4 

j 




Hcwibi Tahsil 

424 

158,880 

147.256 

26,269i 

23,129, 

132,611 

12'4,127' 

31.5, 296 

5 ; IH 

liewan 




■26,269\ 

■23,1-29'. 



1 

, 

Hallaboabh Tahsil . . 

277 

83,.54 1 

80,961. 

9.296' 

8,058 

74,246 

72.90:li 

268 263 

i 

Ballaligarh 




4.I62: 

3.:2l\ 




; iH 

Faiidabad 




5. 134 

4,337 




j 

IviBNiL Tahsil 

.S->4; 

247,637 

2.32,703 

26,610 

22,845' 

221,027 

209.8581 

269! 246 

19 

K.arnal . . : 

. 


i 

■26,610 

22,345! 

• • 1 



J 

1 ’ A \ [ PAi' Tahsil 

459. 

173,968 

173.796 

.32,915| 

27.;«3' 

141,0531 

146,453 

307 319 

C 1 20 

Paiiepat 



i 

.72, .975; 

■21,343 


1 


^ 1 

K-v[thai. Tahsil 

1,2 72, 

278.90; 

' 275,722 

19,418 

15,477, 

259,485! 

260,246i 

■'O4! 206 

^ , 21 

Kaithal 




19,418' 

15.477 





Thavesip. Tahsil 

.555, 

152,106 

146,601 

17.32.5, 

15,555 

134,781! 

131,046: 

243 236 

1 .)•) 

Thant'sar 

! 


1 

5.032 

4,226! 




1 -'1 

•Shahabad 




1:2.-293' 

11.3-29', 




; 

4hbila Tahsil 

352! 

202,52f 

187,926 

86,592 

76,326; 

1 15,9;i3 

1 ii.(;o(»l 

.329 317 

24 

Ambala 


, , 



70.3-26, 


j 



KjfAR\R Tahsil 

372i 

l,55..53f 

», 142,894 

2,852 

;i,2i2! 

152,678 

139,682 

410 375 


Kharaf 




■2,852 

3.21-2 


1 



Jk; I DHRi Tahsil 

401' 

137,787 

, 126,704: 

16,762 

15,118 

12 1,0231 

111, .586] 

302 278 

5 ' -'1 

Jagadhri 


, , 

J 

13,-268 

11.544 


1 


■2 i 27 

Buna 



1 

3,494 

3,.574'\ 


1 

' 


.Xakainoarh Tahsil . . 

430 

1 15,46( 

, 107,798 

7.769 

7,630 

107,691; 

100.168 

247 230 

28 

Sadhaura 




7.769 

7,630 

1 




Uupar Tah.sil 

2 SO. 

131.601 

1 16,155 

8,764 

7,606 

122,838, 

108, .549! 

4.30 380 

29 

Rupar 




8.701 

7,000 





Simla 

42 

25,S4t 

> 3.5,(103 

21,410 

30.539, 

4,436 

4,464 

1(J6 106 

. , 30 

.Simla 




18. 114 

■20.149 




3 ' 31 

Jutogh 




470' 

1.004 




i : 32 

Od'i'iha! 



, , 

1. 169 

1.745, 




7 i 

vSuliathu 




1.V27 

1.581', 





Koi Khii Tihsil 

32 

10.941 

IO.:i24 



10,9401 

10,324 

342 323 


K\n<;r\ 'I'vHSiL 

415 

122,.)2" 

1 I8..374 

•*..359 

4,904 

116,108 

113.470' 

:i80 -73 

i 34 

l)ha( m'abt 




>>.■359 

4,904 




<-• 

DEHK \ T \H>.IL 

495 

127.25 

124,638 



127,251 

124,638 


^ ; 

XcRPUK Tahsil 

519 

98.39. 

95,470 



98.394, 

95.470' 

190 184 


HaMIRI-LK T^H.'^IL 

500 

177.191 

»' 168,504 



177,199 

168,504! 

.300 286 

' 

I’ALAMPCR TiHSIL 

•>21 

144,511 

i . 137,052 



144,516 

137,0.52! 

277 263 

■4 ' 

Ki ll TtH.siL 

l,.335 

131,425 122,027 



131.42.5' 

122.0271 

98 91 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX . — contimied. 
Rural Density. (Census 1931). 




Places classed as towns in 

Total area 





each of the last six Censu.ses. 

less 

Population or 





revenue 
area of 

Tahsil. 





towns 







named in 



o 




column 3 




.5 

c 

Xame. 


(square 

1931. 

1921. . 

00 

1 



miles). 



o 







1 

- 

3 


4 

5 

6 



Hoshiarpur Tahsil 


502 

278,829 

247.196 


33 

Hoshiarpur 






311 

Rariana 







Dasltya Tahj^il 


496 

238,468 

215.600 

X 

37 

Ur mur Tanda 





o 


fJ-ARHSH.ANKAE TaH.SIL.. 

oil 

239.403 

232.772 

X 


Una Tahsil 


690 

255,487 

231.85] 



JULLONDUR TaH.SIL 


373 

347.123 

289.396 


38 

Jullundur 






39 

Kartarpur 





2- 


Xawanshahr Tahsil 


284 

200,333 

1 77,692 

p 

40 

Nawanshahr 





p 

41 

Banga 





p 

42 

Rahon 







Phillahb Tahsil 

' * 

286 

190.316 

164,806 


43 

PhiUaur 


• . 


44 

Xur JIahal 







N-akodar Tahsil 


357 

205,949 

190.650 


45 

Xakodar 



•• 

< 


Ludhiana Tahsu, 


676 

335,302 

285.953 


4ti 

Ludhiana 



< 


Jagraon Tahsil 


" 418 

204..344 

164.553 

S 

47 

Jagraon 




X 

48 

Raikot 





h- ^ 


Samrala Tahsil 


291 

132,848 

1V7.II6 



Ferozepue Tahsil 


669; 240.326 

222.355 

. 

Ed 

49 

o 




3 


/IRA Tahsil 


495 

176,219 

166,373, 

o 

50 

Zira 



.. 

Ed 

NI 

51 

Dharmkot 



.. 



.Moga Tahsil 


625 

223.975 

209.558 

o 


.Muktsar Tahsil 


932 

224.075 

209.645: 


52 

-Mukt^ar 



.. 



Fazilka Tahsil 


1.336: 292.137 

290,935 


53 

Fazilka 






Lahore Tahsil 


025 

693,521 

515,809 

p 

54 

Lahore 




Chunian Tahsil 


1,126 

329,483 

294,4.34; 

o 

55 

Chunian 




P 


Kasur Tahsil 


795 

355,566 

319,596 

hd 

56 

Kasur 





57 

Khem Karan 






58 

Patti 




. . 



.Amritsar Tahsil 


534 

594,4 10 

450.760; 

<3 

59 

Amritsar 



s 

&3 

60 

.\Iajitha 





61 

•fandiala 







Tarn Taran Tahsil 


596 

322,256 

.. 

294,465' 


62 

Tarn Taran 






Ajnala Tahsil 


417 

200,454 

184,149 



Guroaspur Tahsil 


490 

263,727 

234, 146^ 


6.3 

Gurdaspur 





64 

Dina Xagar 







Batala Tahsil 


476 

320,349 

2 75,69.5; 

3 

05 

Batata 



Oh 

00 

Dera Baba Nanak 




• i i 


Pathankot Tahsil 


359 

139.459 

129.502' 

Q 

07 

Pathankot 




1 


OS 

Baiun 




’ ’ 

t-j 

p 

09 

Dalhousie 





To 

Bakloh 




212.349 



Shakargarh Tahsil 


487 

247,363 



.SiALKOT Tahsil 


373 

308,461 

266,362' 

. , 1 

H 

71 

Sialkot 


. . 


O 


Pasrue Tahsil 


378 

217,055 

195,1111 

X 

s 

7J 

PasE'ur 


. , 

—4 

< 


Xarowal Tahsil 


408 

230.980 

212.627 

75 


Daska Tahsil 


387 

223,121 

230,767, 

7;{ 

Haido Daska 


• • 


. . 


I 

Urban Population. 


19.!1. 1921. 


32,701 

26,490 

26',;30 

21.2S6 

o.'in 

5,205 

0,510 

8.362 

ll. ) ID 

S.3D2 


98,908 

79,520 

89,0:10 

71.00S' 

9.878 

8,512 

19,685 

16,352 

7.153 

5,310 

5,840 

5,089 

0.092 

5,947 

12,247 

11.541 

5,468 

4,696, 

7.079 

6,845 

9.584 

9.434 

9..784 

9.434 

68.586 

51,880' 

08,580 

51.880. 

38.918 

26,110 

27,108 

17.731 

11.810 

8.379\ 

I 

64,634 

.54,351 

64,634 

54,351 

12,097 

10,582 

5,318 

4.622 

6.779 

5,960 

14,839 

10.539 

14,839 

10,539 

18,463 

13,829 

\S,463 

13.829 

429,747 

281,781 

429.747 

281,781 

8,269 

7,642 

8,269 

7,642 

66,595 

47,609 

46.815 

31,018 

6.898 

6,152 

12.882 

10.439 

280,437 

1 73,.346 

264,840 

160.218 

6.709 

5.664 

S.SS8 

7,464 

10,103 

5,988 

10.103 

5.9SS 

. . 

17,208 

12.953 

12.094 

8,906 

5,114 

4,047 

38,380 

30,455 

33.204 

26,122 

5,176 

4.333 

14,884 

13,188 

9.763 

7.353 

S52 

948 

1,030 

1,457 

3.239 

3.430 

100,973 

70,619 

100,973 

70.619 

7,905 

6,909 

7.905 

6.909 

8,636 

6,283 

8,636 

6,283 


Xumber of 
rural Popu- 

lU'EAL P0PUL,4TI0N. '^tion pCF 
square mile 
of rural 
area. 


1031. 

192 1 , 

P.Kil.l 

1921. 

9 

10 

11 ! 

12 

246.128 

220. 7( )6 

4!K) 

440 

228.958 

207,238 


418 

259.403 

232.772 

50H 

456 

255.487 

231.851 

370 

.3.36 

248.215 

209.876 

665 

563 

180,648 

161,340 

636 

" 668 

178.069 

1.53.265 

’023 

. . 

636 

196,365 

181.216 

550 

^8 

266.716 

234.073 

395 

346 

165,426 

138.443 

396 

331 

1.32..S48 

117,116 

'457 

402 

175,692 

168.004 

203 

251 

164.122 

155.791 

.332 

315 

223, 975 

209.558 

358 

336 

209.236 

199,106 

225 

214 

273,674 

277.106 

’205 

207 

263,774 

2,34,028 

422 

374 

■321.214 

286.792 

'285 

265 

288.97] 

271.987 

.30.3 

342 

313,973 

277.414! 

588 

520 

.312.15.3 

1 

288,477' 

524 

484 

2IX).4.54 

184.149 

481 

442 

246,519 

221.193 

503 

461 

281,969 

245,240 

592 

515 

124.576 

116.314 

347 324 

247,363 

212.849 

508; '437 

207,488 

195.743 

656' 526 

209.I50I 188.202 

553i 498 

230.980 

212,627 

566! 621 

214,485 

197.484 

554: 610 

j 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. — continued, 
Rural Density. (Census 1931.) 


1 

Places classed as town.s in , Total area 
EACH OF THE LAST SIX OensusE''. lesa. revenuv 

area of 
Towns 
named in 

Population 

Tahsil. 

or 

JKBAN I’OPULATiON. 

Rural Population. 

1 

Kumber of 
Rural Popu- 
lation per 
square mile 
of rural 

r i 


Name. 

column 3 








1 

area. 

K ; 

3 

square 








1 



Tl \ 

3 


miles). 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 


1921. 


1931. ! 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1 

•> 


4 

5 

0 

' 


8 


9 

10 ! 

11 

12 



Gujkan'wala Tahsil . . 

9 >8 

yoi.iHio 

294,507 

00,045 


43,703 


294,955i 

250,864 

318^ 

270 


74 

Uujranwala 




58,776; 


37 7 




! 



To 

Eminabad 




t,o‘J9, 


5,Slti 





. . 



Wazieaead Tahsil 

447 

lb3,008 

140,248 

25,475 


23,277 


138,193; 

122,971 

309| 

276 


Tti 

Wazu'abad 




20,767! 


18,045 





. . 

"3 

77 

Hamnagar 




7.768 


4,632 


1 

211,470i 


'233I 


;5 


Haeizabad Tahsil 

908 

211.470 

182,700 





182,700 

201 

D . 


Sheikhupura Tahsil . . 

880 

313.978' 

207,074 





313,978 

267,674 

357 

304 


Xaxkana Sahib Tahsil* 

089 

194,225: 

150,351 

. . 1 




194,225! 

156,351 

282 

227 


Shahdara Tahsil 

743 

188,529 

2 10,559 

5,050| 


4.127 

! 

183,473| 

206,432 

247 

278 

X 

78 

Sharakpur 


i 


-5,0.56'! 


4,127 

1 

! 

•• 


■■ 



! 

Gujrat Tahsil 

oOo 

310.370 

29.5,551 

40,170 


40,006i 

270,200 

255,545 

GO 

462 

H 

; 79 
■ 80 

Gujrat ..| 

Jalalpur Jattan 



26,511 

12,507 


27.977! 

10.792 




• 


81 

Kunjah 

1 

1 


7,152 


7,2701 

2’o’8,879 


, , 

. 



Khaeian Tahsil . . ' 

1)70 

27.5,947 

2.50,201 

7,068 


6,014 

244,187 

401 

364 


82 

Dinga . . 1 



7,068 


6,077 

330,110 


.. 

. 



Phalla Tahsil 

1.037 

.330,110 

278.294 




1 

278,294 

318 

268 



Shahphk Tahsil 

009 

1.55,908 

137,899 

7,702 


6,582! 

148,140 

131,317 

I 243 

216 


83 

Sahiwal 



7,762 


6,582 

179,199 

• • 





Khi'shab Tahsil 

2,.534 

193,393 

108,718 

14,194 


10.009 

158.709 

71 

63 


84 

Khushab ■ ■ I 




11,194 


10,009 

220,009 

.. 


, , 



Bhalwal Tahsil ... 

817 

240,222 

220.951 

26,213 


22.992 

197,959! 269 

242 


1 8.5 

Bheia 



19,741 


17,027 


.. 

1 .. 

, , 

X 

80 

.\Iiani . . 




6.472 


5.965. 

225,967 

.. 


, , 



Saeoouha Tahsil ..| 

834 

22.5,907 

192,350 





192,350| 271 

231 



•Jhelc-M Tahsil ,.j 

88.). 

190,594 

173.122 

23,499 


18,060 

167,095 

155,062! 189 

176 


87 

•Jhelum ..j 



23,499 


18.060' 

10^382 


1 • • 




Pixi) IXadax Khan Tahsil 

851 

102,2 14 

143,338 

9,832 


9.919 

133,419 

179 

167 

£ 

88 

Pind Uadan Khan ..i 



0.832! 

9,919 

178,726 




Zlj 


(Jhakwal Tahsil 

997 

188.208 

100,608 

9,542 


7.425 

153,183 

i79 

154 


so 

Chakwal 



9,542 


7.425 



i 




Rawali’INui Tahsil .. 

757 

289,073 

202,051) 

119,284 


101.142! 

109,789 

161,514! 004 

213 


90 

Rawalpindi 

Gcjjak Khan Tahsil.. 



1 119.284'. 

101.142 

170,727 



, . 



569 

170,727 

148,837 





148.837 

300 

262 

> y: 

.\IHRREE Tahsil 

240 

09.959 

00,90S 

1,980 


3.29 

> 

67,979 

57,677 

276 

234 

^ - 

91 

.Murrc’ 



1,980 


3,2.92 

104,598 


, , 



K\hcta Tahsil 

4.53 

104,598 

!)0,70:;i 





90, 7621 231 

214 



.\i'T()('K Tahsil 

049 

I92,.545 

173,47: 

22,6751 

18.428 

169,870 

155,044 

262 i 239 


92 

Campl)»-llpur 



ll,69i\ 

9,8.50 




. . 


93 

Hazro 




9,155, 

8.408 






94 

-Xttock Cantt. 




1,826 


no 

132,975 



, . 



Pixoi Ghkb Tahsil .. 

1.470 

143.481 

120.09' 

10,500 


9.419 

110,678 90 76 


95 

Pindi Uheb 




10,506 


9. no 

127,257 






Talao INC, Tahsil 

1,197 

127.257 

108,501| 




108,501 

106i 91 



Fatehiang Tahsil 

8,58 

120.077 

110.179, 




120,077 

no,17£ 

141i 128 



.'di'.NW.^Li Tahsil 

1..528 

177.7.33 

147,553: 




177,753i j47.5o3 lib 

97 



Bhakkar Tah.sil 

3.133 

104,331 

147.121 0,857 


0,193 

lu/,4)4i 140.928 .51 

i 46 


90 

Bhakkar 



, . 

a ^867 

1 

6. 193 




1 . , 



1>A Khel Tahsil 

7'*o 

09.4.35 

03.531 1.3,808' 

14.02 

7 

53,587 

1 48,904 74 

1 67 

< 

!J7 

[sa Kh^! 




7,516 

6.17 

> 






9S 

Kala Bagh 




■8.3o3\ 

8.15 

i 




• • 



Mdntcohery 'PaH-SIL .. 

1.44.5 

322,095 

193.504, 20,104 

14.(i01 

295,931 

178.903 205,' 124 

■ 1:1 'M 

.Montgoinerx 




26.164 

14.601 






Okaka Tyh''IL 

719 

220.208 

149.791 

‘ 



2211,208 

149.701 300 208 

DiPALpru Tahsil 

95.3 

220.450, 

200,978 




220,4o6 i>00.978 231 

210 


I’AKl’An AN TaHSH. 

1,334 

237.013 

141,41 

7 11.311 

7.218 

22o, <0i 

134.199 109 101 

■' loo 

Pdkpaftan 



11.311 

1.1/8 




• • 



L VALLi'i K Tahsil 

705 

333.800 

291,120 




333,806 291,120 430 381 



S\Mi vDKi Tahsil 

70o 

253. 157 

225,498 




253,lo7 22.5,498 333 297 


T'cii Tl K .SiNi.H Tahsil . 

1.042 

301,708 

202,533. 13,220 

8.010 

291..)48 253,01 

280 243 

> :i. Mol 

ivainrilia 




1 n.220 

8.916 




1 

— J 


• 1 \ K \ N W VI.A T \ HSI 1. 

7o8 

259.50)0 

I78.7,30; 




2,)9,500 178,730 30" 

j 252 



.PlANi. TaHsIL 

1..127 

JOi 1.31)7 

232.570 30.1135 

3H.I39 

224.27: 

202.431 161 

153 


102 

^h-lgIl-^faglna.nA 




36.035 

1 'i9 






< 'HivroT Tvhsit. 

1.01,5 

201.140 

211.188. 2.5.841 

17,513 

235,299 193,075 ' 232 

191 


10.1 

( 'hiniot 




■25.S41 

11.513 






'sHJ'HKoT Tahsil 

1.049 

143.380 

I2H.80P 




143.380 120.801 37 ]2I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IJi.-^oncluded. 


Rural Density. (Census 1931). 


1 Places classed as towns is 


Total area 







Number of 

1 BACH OF THE LAST SIX CENSUSES. 


revenue 






Rural Popular- 




area of 

Tahsil. 


URBAN Population. 

Rural Population. 

turn 

per 




Towns 







square mile 

. 



named in 







of rural area. 

o 

Xame. 


colum 3 









'a 



(square 









S 



miles). 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Multan Tahsil 


755 

303,761 

243,385 

119,457 

84,806 

184,304 

158,579 

244 

210 

104 

Multan 


. . 

. . 


119,457 

84.806 






Shujabad Tahsil 


685 

147,876 

132,091 

6,618 

6,730 

141,258 

12’5,361 

206 

183 

105 

Sbujabad 


. , 



6,618 

6,730 






Lodhran Tahsil 


1,051 

163,190 

125,353 



163,190 

125,353 

155 

119 


JIailsi Tahsil 


1,434 

189,162! 

113,927 



189.162 

113,927 

132 

79 


Khanewal Tahsil 


978 

197,774 

127,131 



197,774 

127,131 

202 

130 


Kabibwala Tahsil 

■■ 

833 

173,137 

147,441 


.. 

173,137 

147,441 

208 

177 


Muzaffargahh Tahsil 

910 

180,105 

178,579 

8,973 

8,570 

171,132 

170,009 

188 

187 

106 

Muzaffargarh 


. , 



6,110 

5,386 





107 

Khangarh 


. . 

. . 

. , 

2,863 

3,183 






Alipur Tahsil 


918 

162,704. 

146,711 

3.931: 3.434 

158,773 

143,277 

173 


108 

Alipur 




. . 

3,931 

3,434 






Kot Adu Tahsil 


1,318 

117,514! 

108,970 


1 

117,544 

108.970 

135' 83 


Lbiah Tahsil 


2,110 

131,022' 

134,218 

13,069 

12,015 

117,953 

122,203 

49 51 

109 

Leiab 



. , 


9.578 

8.476 





110 

Karor 





3,401 3,539 



. . 

1 . • 


Deba Ghazi Khan 










1 


Tahsil 


1,448 

193,713 

193,789 

23,468 : 20,731 

170,245 

173,058 

lis! 120 

111 

Dera Gbazi Kban 





23.46S\ 20.731 




j 


Sanohab Tahsil 


1,065 

88,571: 

84,759 

.. 


'88,571 

84,759 



Rajanpue Tahsil 


2,017 

110,8561 

105,008 

7,190; 7,168 

103,666 

97|840 

51 

1 49 

112 

Rajanpur 

* • 


, , 


4,510' 3,964 





113 

Mitbankot 





2,680. 3,204 






Jampuh Tahsil 


892; 

97,904 j 

85,496 

15.616; 13.092 

82,288 

72,404 

92 ! 81 

114 

Jampur 


. « i 

. . i 

, , 

9.430 

7.317 





115 

Dajal 


» 

• * 


6,/Wj 5,775 


•• 


!! 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


District and Tahsil. 


PUNJAB (British Territory) 

HISSAR 

Hissar 
Hansi 
Bhiwani 
Fatehabad 
Sirsa 

ROHTAK 
Rohtak 
Jhajjar 
Gohana 
Sonepat 

OURGAON 

Gurgaon . . 

Ferozepur Jhirka 
Nub 
Palwal 
Rewari 
Ballabgarb 

KARXAL 
Karnal 
Panipat 
Kaithal 
Tbaneaar 


! Population and area per village in Tahsil. (Census 1931). 

.Number of 
j VILLAGES. 

1 

1 Rubal. 

j Avekage. 

1 Population. 

3 

Area in 
(square miles). 

4 

Number of 
persons per 
village. 

5 

Area per 
village (in 
square miles), 

6 

34,630 

20,969,241 

88,708 

606 

2-6 

221 

188,464 

1,067 

853 

4-8 

i 129 

174,454 

801 

1,352 

6-2 

i 131 

102,345 

751 

781 

5-7 

, 1 i'S 

152,259 

919 

880 

6-3 

I 309 

183,647 

1,636 

594 

5-3 

' 125 

185,568 

514 

1,485 

41 

! 255 

200,983 

727 

788 

2-9 

1 115 

171,969 

553 

1,495 

4-8 

227 

164,699 

447 

726 

2-0 

210 

106.876 

401 

509 

P9 

231 

103,297 

312 

447 

1-4 

; 258 

124,578 

402 

483 

1-6 

186 

126,661 

379 

681 

2-0 

289 

132,611 

421 

459 

P6 

184 

74,245 

277 

404 

1'6 

385 

221,027 

854 

674 

2-2 

168 

141,053 

459 

840 

2-7 

414 

259,485 

1,272 

627 

31 

413 

134,781 

555 

326 

1-3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.— continued. 

Statement showing average Population and area per vUlage in Tahsil. (Census 1931). 


Kfral. 


Aveeage. 


DiSTEIOT AlTD TAHSIE. 


' XuMBEE OF 
VILLAGES. 

Population. 


Area in 

(square I Number of 

miles). I persons per 

j village. 


Area per 
village (in 
square 
liles). 


1 


AllBALA 

Ambala 

Kharar 

.Jagadhri 

Xaraingarh 

Eupar 

SIMLA 

Simla 
Kot Khai 


KANGRA 

Kangia 

Dehra 

Nurpur 

Hamirpur 

Palampur 

Kulu 

HOSHTARPUR 

Hoshiarpur 

Dasuya 

Garhshankar 

Una 

JULLUNDUR 

Jullundur 

Nawanshahr 

Phillaur 

Nakodar 

LUDHIANA 

Ludhiana 

Jagraon 

Samrala 

PEROZEPORE 

Ferozppore 

Zira 

Moga 

Muktsar 

Fazilka 


LAHORE 

Lahore 

Chunian 

Kasur 

AMRITSAR 
Amritsar 
Tarn Taran 
Ajnala 

GURDASPUR 

Gurdaspur 

Batala 

Pathaukot 

Shakargarh 

SI.ALKOT 

Sialkot 
P.rsrur 
Narou al 
Da.ska 


GUJRANWALA 

Gujranwala 

Wazirabafi 

Hafizabad 

SHEIKHUPURA 
Sheil'.hupura 
Nankana Sahib . . 
Shahdara 




•> 

3 

4 

5 

8 



291’ 

115,933 

352 

397 

1-2 



3 io 

152,678 

372 

407 

1-0 


’ ’ i 

378 

121,023 

401 

320 

11 



318 

107,691 

436 

339 

1-4 

• • 


360 

122,838 

286 

341 

0-8 


1 

92 

4,430 

42 

48 

O’o 

•• 


110 

10,940 

32 

99 

0-3 



132 

116,168 

415 

880 

31 


• • 

145 

127,251 

495 

878 

3-4 



192 

98,394 

519 

612 

2-7 



64 

177,199 

590 

2,769 

9-2 



113 

144,516 

521 

1,279 

4-6 

• • 


67 

131,425 

1,335 

1,962 

19-9 



489 

246,128 

502 

603 

PO 



622 

228,958 

496 

368 

0-8 


. ; 

464 

259,403 

511 

559 

1-1 

• • 

, , 

524 

255,487 

690 

488 

1-3 



402 

248,215 

373 

617 

0'9 



272 

180,648 

284 

664 

I'O 



223 

178,069 

286 

799 

1-3 

• • 


313 

196,365 

357 

627 

p] 



429 

266,710 

676 

622 

1-6 

. . 


165 

165,426 

418 

1,003 

2'5 

•• 


: 257 

1.32,848 

291 

617 

PI 



361 

175,692 

669 

487 

P9 



344 

164,122 

495 

477 

P4 



167 

223,975 

626 

1,341 

3-7 



318 

209,936 

932 

658 

2-9 

•• 


317 

273,674 

1,336 

863 

4-2 



319 

203,774 

625 

827 

2-0 



465 

.321,214 

1,126 

691 

2-4 

•• 


337 

288,971 

795 

857 

2-4 



369 

313,973 

534 

851 

P4 



340 

312, loll 

596 

918 

1-8 



327 

200,454 

417 

613 

P3 



656 

246,519 

490 

376 

0-7 



480 

281,960 

476 

587 

lO 



402 

124,575 

359 

310 

0-9 

•• 


705 

247,363 

487 

351 

0-7 



. 586 

207,488 

373 

354 

0-6 



559 

209,1.50 

378 

374 

0-7 



.557 

230,980 

408 

415 

0-7 



364 

2 1 1,485 

387 

589 

p] 



562 

294,955 

928 

625 

P7 



254 

138.193 

447 

544 

P8 

•• 


403 

211,470 

908 

525 

2-3 



252 

313,978 

880 

1,246 

3-.5 



348 

194,225 

689 

558 

2-0 



431 

183.473 

743 

426 

P7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 


Statement showing average number of persons per house (in tahsil or state) 1931. 







(£ 



-- - - 

— 

— 

r 

!/u 


6 


O 

G 5 

O G 

o 

CO 

1.4 C> 


6 



*0 rs 

G 5 

o c 

o 

® o 

o 

c? 

CO 

« 

/h 

"S 

<c 

m 

Tahsil. 

Number 

occupi 

houses 

d W 

'G fS 

p 

o -G 

If 

c c 
^ &. 

b 

1 

o 

cc 

Tahsil. 


Number 

oocupie 

houses. 

-G = ^ 

Eh C " ^ 

O ^ J §H 

Ph ^ 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1, 

o 

3 


4 

5 

0 



PUNJAB 

.5,943,652 28.490,857 

4-79 


09 

Gujrat 


67,919 

:3 16,370 

4-66 



BRITISH TERRI- 




P 

70 

Kharian 


64,315 


1-39 



TORY 

.4,894,035 23,580,852 

4-82 


71 

Phalia 


71)426 

3:;o’.ii0 

4-03 


1 

Hissar 

43,181 

213-043 



72 

fehahpur 


35,247 

155,908 

4-43 



Hansi 

38.873 

192.810 

4- 90 

r 

73 

Khushab 


44,259 

193,393 

4-37 


3 

Bhiwani 

36,504 

138.311 

.'>•31 

G 

74 

Bhalwal 


63,285 

346.333 

4-71 


4 

Fatehabad 

39,783 

153,359 

511 

G 

75 

•Sargodha 


40,131 

335,967 

.5-63 


5 

Sirsa 

. 39,737 

303.556 

5‘39 





' — 







70 

.Jhelum 


46,319 

190,594 

4-12 


6 

Rohtak 

40,969 

330,803 

5-39 


i 

Find Dadan KOan 


39,742 

163,314 

4-08 


7 

Jhajjar 

43.693 

228,0t)o 

5-22 

G 

78 

C'hakwal 


48,301 

188.368 

3-90 


8 

G Ghana 

36,130 

177,014 

4-90 

G 




p; 

9 

Sonopat 

. 37,734 

i79.74'i 

4-70 


79 

Rawalpindi 


64,819 

289,073 

4-46 

— 





, 


8o 

Gujjar Khan 


40,987 

170,727 

4-17 


10 

Gurgaon 

34.411 

1 19,7.-)1 

4-91 


81 

Murrof 


14,957 

b9.959 

4-68 


11 

Ferozepur Jhirka 

34,:; 70 

108,687 

4-48 


S2 

Kahuta 


24.330 

li.4..')98 

4-30 

< 

13 

Xnh 

36.381 

134,578 

4-73 

— 






pH 

13 

Palwal 

31.535 

144.730 

4-59 

— 

83 

.\ttock 


43,149 

1 03,545 

4-46 

C5 

U 

Kewari 

33.438 

1.38,880 

4*90 


.84 

Pindighcb 


35,097 

143.481 

f0-> 

15 

Ballabgarh 

18,701 

83,.34l 

4-47 

- 

85 

Talagang 


31,311 

137.3.57 

4-0.8 





247,037 



80 

I'atehjang 


29,56.7 

1 ’0.677 

4-08 


16 

Karnal 

54.078 

4*58 







17 

Panipat 

, 38.662 

173,968 

4-50 


87 

Miaiiwali 


41.430 


4-39 


18 

Kaithal 

•>9,157 

278,903 

4-71 


88 

Bhakkar 


34,169 

164.331 

4-81 

w 

19 

Thanesar 

33,663 

1. >2.1 06 

4-53 

< < 

89 

isa Khel 


14.863 

09.455 

4-67 


30 

Anibala 

17,353 

302..525 

4-39 


90 

Montgomerv 


51,684 

:i33.095 

6-33 

i 

31 

Khavar 

35.643 

l.>.>..>30 

4-36 

i . 

!)l 

( Ikara 


43,574 

2'9f.2oS 

5-17 


22 

Jagadhri 

33,064 

13 j 8 «j 

4-17 

Z- ^ 

93 

Dipalpur 


45,959 

220.456 

4-80 

s 

33 

!Xaraiugaih 

30.307 

1 15.460 

4-4] 


93 

I’akpattan 


47.379 

337.013 

.'•(>0 


34 

Kupar ■ 

29.0S3 

131.602 

4*53 






i 


Simla 

9.310 


3-78 

— 

!t4 

Lvallpur 


58,780 

:!:i:),860 

,5-68 

25 

2.),840 


95 

.Samundri 


44,360 


.“•■70 


36 

Kot Khai 

1,961 

10.940 

5-58 


!M. 

Toba Tek Singh 


53, i *12 

:;(>4.768 

5*07 







£m 

97 

.faianwala 


44.579 

359.060 

."•S2 


37 

Kangra 

36.373 

123,527 

4 '60 

— 







< 

38 

Behra 

39.199 

127,351 

4-36 

- - 

98 

•lhang 


55.220 

360.307 

4-71 

s 

39 

37urpur 

31.440 

98,:{94 

4-59 

C 

99 

Chiniot 


.53.388 

361,140 

4-99 


30 

Hamirpur 

.19.739 

177.199 

4-46 


loo 

Shoikot 


38.033 

n 3.386 

5- 13 


31 

Palampur 

. 32.768 

144.516 

4-41 







33 

Kulu 

, 27.74<i 

131.435 

4-74 

— 

lol 

Multan 


61.173 

.303.761 

4 ’97 



Hosliiarpur 





102 

•Shujabad 


:io,n4S 

147,870 

4-84 

. 

33 

. t)(i,5)75 

378.839 

4*58 


103 

Lod4rau 


33,t>o9 

163,190 

4 '86 

^ p 

34 

Dasiiya 

53. 136 

338,468 

4*57 


104 

Mailsi 


39.399 

189,163 

4-81 

o ^ 

35 

Garh Shankar 

60,074 

359.403 

4;i3 

- 

105 

Khanewal 


39,143 

197,774 

5-05 

ta 

36 

Una 

00.539 

255.487 

4-33 


loo 

KaOir\\ala 


34,643 

173,137 

o-oo 

§ K 

37 

•Jullundur 

. 58.347 

347.133 

5*95; 


|07 

Mu/.alfargarh 


3S,94;> 

1 SO, 1 1 1.5 

4*02 

IS 

Xawanshahr 

43,003 

30O.;!33 

4-6(); 


108 

Alipur 


34,346 

163,704 

4-75 

iJ Q 
0 

39 

Phillaur 

38,588 

190,316 

4-93; 

^ <! 

109 

Kot .\du 


36,410 

117..544 

4-45 


40 

Xakodar 

44.791 

30.3,949 

1-60 

^ o 

no 

l.i'iah 


29.393 

131,033 

4-46 

c s' 

41 

Ludhiana 

75,7t>8 

33.3.302 

4-43 


1 1 1 

Del a Ghazi Khan 


43,315 

193,713 

4-59 

Ss 

42 

Jagraon 

39,798 

2(.14,344 

o* 15 

S3 

112 

Sanyhai 


30,136 

SS.571 

4*40 


43 

Samrala 

39,093 

132,848 

4*57 


11.-! 

Rajaiipur 


32,410 

1 10.S56 

4-95 








114 

• lanipur 


19,631 

97,904 

.“>*02 


44 

Ferozepore 

51,784 

240,336 

4-64 



minrh Truns-jrontier 


6.863 

39.642 

4-33 

n 

45 

Zira 

37.530 

176.319 

4-70 



Trnrf. 





« ^ 

46 

Moga 

48,343 

33.3,975 

4(>3 

“ 







W n. 

47 

Muktsar 

44.636 

324.07.3 

502 









48 

Fazilka 

. 53,867 

293.137 

.'>•43 



PUNJAB STATES 


1,049,617 4,910,005 

4-68 

W 1 

49 

Lahore 

. 147,606 

693..331 

4-70 



.4. — Havixo Politicai. 

95,112 

437,787 

4-60 


50 

Chunian 

. 69,541 

339.483 

4-74 



RELATIONS WITH THE 


*< 

31 

Kasur 

. 73.503 

355,560 

483 



Punjab Goveknthent. 











1 

Du j ana 


5.<)70 

3.8,316 

4-97 

y PS 

53 

Amritsar 

. 104,484 

594.410 

5‘6f; 


•_> 

Pataudi 


4,040 

18.873 

4-67 

g H 

S -j. 

53 

Tarn Taran 

68.001 

333,356 

4-74 
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Kalsia 


13,469 
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A] nala 

40,386 

300,4.34 
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Simla Hill States 


71,937 
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4-60 
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Gurdaspur 
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Pathankot 

30,134 
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O 

58 

Shakargarh 

48.538 

347,363 
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5 
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Loharu 


4.193 

33,338 

5*57 

H ' 

59 

Sialkot 

50,347 

308,461 

5'4S 


() 

Sirmoor 


33,304 

14S,.568 

4*0l 


60 

Pasrur 

44,131 

2 1 7.955 

4-93 


i 

Bilaspur 


33,835 

100.994 

4-34 


61 

Xarowal 

45,495 

330,980 

5-08 


8 

Mandi 


45.388 

2o7,40o 

4-57 

02 

63 

Daska 

40,885 

333,121 

6-46 


9 

Suket 


13,6:34 

58.408 

4-96 



Gujranwala 





lo 

Kapurthala 


69,644 

3 10.757 

4*55 


63 

73,308 

361,000 

4-99 


11 

Mal<T Kotla 


31.333 

83.072 



64 

Wazirabad 

. 34,545 

163,668 

4-74 


13 

Faridkot 


;!3, 168 

It>4.304 

4-96 

rl 

65 

Hafizabad 

43,004 

311.470 

5-03 


13 

Chamba 


30,665 

146.870 

4-79 

0 1 







14 

Patiala 


;i43,99S 

1.625,520 

4-73 

9 

66 

Sheikhupura 

58,991 

313.978 

5-33 


15 

.lind 


64,337 

334.676 

5-05 

b , 

67 

Xankana Sahib 

37.883 

194.325 

5-13 


16 

Nabha 


61,774 

387.574 

4-60 

a &. 
02 ‘ 

68 

Shahdara 

. .38,637 

1S8..539 

4*88 


17 

Bahawalpur 


311,463 

984,613 

4-60 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE JL.— concluded. 

Statement showing average Population and area per village in Tahsil. (Census 1931.) 




! 


Rural. 

Average. 

Disteiot and Tahsil. 

1 


Number of 

VILLAGES. 

2 

Population. 

3 

Area in 
(square 
miles). 

4 

‘ Number of 
; persons per 
village. 

5 

Area per 
village (in 
square 
miles). 

6 

GUJRAT 

Gujrat 



612 

270,200 

565 

528 

1-1 

Kharian 

. . 

, . 

508 

268,879 

670 

529 

1-3 

Phalia 

•• 

• • 

420 

330,110 

1,037 

786 

2-5 

SHAHPUR : 

Sliahpur 

. . 

A . 

246 

148,146 

609 

602 

2-5 

Khushab 

. . 

« • 

161 

179,199 

2,534 

1,113 

15-7 

Bhalwal 

. , 

. . 

276 

220,009 

817 

797 

30 

Sargodha 

•• 

.. 

290 

225,967 

834 

779 

2-9 

JHELUM ! 

Jbelum 

, . 

.. 

435 

167,095 

885 

384 

2-0 

Pint! Dadan Khan 


, . 

206 

152,382 

851 

740 

4-1 

Chakwal 

•• 


243 

178,726 

997 

735 

4-1 

RAWALPINDI 








Rawalpindi . . 

« • 


447 

169,789 

757 

380 

1-7 

Gujjar Khan 


. • 

379 

170,727 

569 

450 

1*5 

JIurree 


. . 

106 

67,979 

246 

641 

2-3 

Kahuta 

•• 

•• 

238 

104,598 

453 

439 

1-9 

ATTOCK 








Attack 

, , 


189 

169,870 

649 

899 

3-4 

Pindi Gheb 


. • 

139 

132,975 

1,470 

1,197 

957 

10-6 

Talagang 



86 

127,257 

1,480 

13-9 

Fatehjang 

•• 

•• 

201 

120,677 

858 

600 

4-3 

MIANWALI 








Mianwali 


, , 

123 

177,753 

1,528 

1,445 

12-4 

Bhakkar 



213 

157,474 

3,133 

739 

14-7 

Isa Khel 

•• 

•• 

62 

53,587 

725 

864 

11-7 

MONTGOMERY 








Montgomery 

. , 

. . 

508 

295,931 

1,445 

583 

2-8 

Okara 

. , 

, , 

375 

220,208 

719 

587 

1-9 

Dipalpur 

. . 


488 

220,456 

955 

452 

2-0 

Pakpattan 

•• 

•• 

587 

225,702 

1,334 

385 

2-3 

ltallpur 

Lyallpur 



262 

333,866 

765 

1,274 

2-9 

Samundri 

, , 


290 

253,157 

760 

873 

2-6 

Toba Tek Singh . . 

, , 

. , 

422 

291,548 

1,042 

691 

2-5 

Jarauwala 

•• 

•• 

267 

259,560 

708 

972 

2-7 

JHANG 








Jhang 

. , 

. . 

432 

224,272 

1,327 

519 

31 

Chiniot 

, , 


351 

235,299 

1,015 

670 

2-9 

Shorkot 

•• 

•• 

198 

143,386 

1,049 

724 

5-3 

MULTAN 








Multan 



279 

184,304 

755 

661 

2-7 

Shujabad 



143 

141,258 

685 

988 

4-8 

Lodhran 



324 

163,190 

1,054 

504 

3-3 

Mails! 



532 

189,162 

1,434 

3ot3 

2-7 

Khanewal 



375 

197,774 

978 

527 

2*(> 

Kabirwala 



263 

173,137 

833 

658 

3-2 

MUZAFEARGARH 








Muzaffargarh 


• • 

378 

171,132 

910 

453 

2-4 

Alipur 



181 

158,773 

918 

877 

5-1 

Kot Adu 

. , 

, , 

160 

117,544 

1,318 

735 

8-2 

Leiah 

•• 

•• 

143 

117,953 

2,410 

825 

16-9 

DERA GHAZI KHAN 

Dera Ghazi Khan 



231 

170,245 

1,448 

737 

6-3 

Sanghar 


, , 

166 

88,571 

1,068 

534 

6-4 

Kajanpur • • 


, , 

187 

103,666 

2,017 

554 

10-8 

Jampur 

• • 

• • 

155 

82,288 

892 

531 

6-8 



CHAPTER III. 

BIRTH-PLACE AND MIGRATION. 

70. General. 71. Casual migration. 72. Other kinds of migration. 73. Temporary migration. 
74, P^iodic migration. 75, Semi-permanent migration. 76, Permanent migration. 77. Reasons for 
small amount of migration. 

The main statistics are given in Imperial Table VI which contains statistics of birth-place for the Pro- 
vince as a whole as well as for British Territory and Punjab States and for each district and state. It also 
gives figures by birth-place within the Province for colony districts and Bahawalpur State as well as for cities 
and certain selected towns. 

Subsidiary Table I gives details of immigration (actual figures in thousands) into the Province, its two 
main political divisions as well as for each district or state. 

Subsidiary Table II gives details of emigration (actual figures) from the Province as well as from 
British Territory and Punjab States. Figures of intermigration between British Territory and Punjab States 
are also given. 

Subsidiary Table III gives details of migration between the Punjab Province and other parts of 
India. The figures are also compared with those of 1921 and the variation is given. 

Subsidiary Table IV shows details of emigrants by sex outside the Punjab. 

70. The enquiry into birth-place of the persons enumerated is one of the 
most important made at a census. The statistics obtained from it, as noticed 
in the first Chapter, helped to explain the great increase in the population of 
certain places such as the Montgomery and Multan Districts and Bahawalpur 
State. These statistics are also useful for the calculation of the Natural Popu- 
lation of the Province and to facilitate the determination of sex proportion in it. 
The study of migration, which is rendered possible by these figures alone, throws 
light on industrial and other economic conditions. 

In Chapter I an attempt was made to examine the pressure of the popula- 
tion on resources, and it was indicated how from the districts where such 
pressure was considerable, a steady emigration to colony areas in the Province 
had been in progress. In Chapter IV we will trace the effect of migration on 
age distribution of the population and in Chapter V its effect on the sex con- 
stitution. Here we will attempt to gauge as far as possible the direction and 
extent of various kinds of migration. 

It is appropriate in the beginning to define the five well-known types of 
migration. 

(1) Casual Migration. — Or the minor movements between adjacent 
villages. These affect the returns only when the villages in question happen 
to lie on opposite sides of the hne which divides one district from another. 

In this type of migration females generally preponderate. It arises 
largely from the very common practice amongst certain communities, chiefly 
Hindus, of taking a wife from another village, and from the fact that young 
married women often go to their parents’ home for their first confinement. 

(2) Temporary.— Due to journeys on business, visits to places of pil- 
grimage and the like, and the temporary demand for labour when new roads 
and railways are imder construction. 

(3) Pm'odfc.— Such as the annual migration which takes place in different 
tracts at harvest time, and the seasonal movements of pastoral nomads. 

The amount of temporary and periodic migration varies greatly at 
different seasons of the year. 

(4) Semi-Permanent. — The natives of one place reside and earn their 
living in another, but retain their connection with their own homes, where 
they leave their famihes and to which they return in their old age, and at more 
or less regular intervals in the meantime. 

(5) Permanent.— Wheie overcrowding drives people away or the 
superior attractions of some other locahty induce people to settle there. 


Reference to 
Statistics. 


GeneraU 
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CHAPTER III.— BIRTH-PLACE AXD inSRATION. 


Casual 

Migration. 


Another form of migration which is probably increasing in India is what 
may lie called daily migration, the practice of living outside some large irbaii 
area and coming and going daily for business of one kind or another. 

Before discussing the characteristics and if possible the volume of each 
kind of migration it will be necessary to explain the extent to which the figures 
at this census are different to those at the last census. The enumerators vvere 
instructed to note dovcn the district of birth in the case of all persons born in 
an Indian province, the name of the state in the case of those born in an Irulian 
state, and the name of the country in the case of those born outside India. 
In the case of a feiv Indian states, viz., Hyderabad-Deccan, Baroda, Mysore. 
Gwalior and Kashmir the name of the district was also to be specified. In 
tabulation, however, for reasons of economy, the details by distric-ts were 
dispensed with, and onlv the number of persons born in the district or state 
of enumeration was shown, all the other districts of British Territory or state.s 
within the Province being lumped together. In the case of the districts of 
other provinces, figures were lumped by the province, the states being treated 
similarly. Migration figures in the case of colony areas are important, and for 
the colony districts in the Punjab and Bahawalpur State, where colonization 
lias been in progress during the last decade, the figures of birth-place by each 
district and state of the Province were tabulated separately. The procedure 
adopted, therefore, precludes a study of inter-district migration, except the 
emigration to colony areas. For the same reason the Natural Population for 
individual districts and states or for Natural Divisions cannot be calculated. 
It lias only been calculated for the Province, British Territory and Punjab 
States, and will be found in Subsidiary Table IV to Chapter I. 

71 . The study of the casual tyjie of migration has suffered most as a 
result of the curtailed tabulation, as it is only possible if birth-place figures by 
di.stricts and states are available. At the same time it is a fact that such 


migration though comparatively large in volume balances itself as in most cases 
movements from and to a district or state are fairly erpial. To this class of 
migration belong the large number of women married to men born in a district 
or state other than their own. The children born to such women, e, specially at 
their first confinement, are also included in the casual type of migration, as 
there is a widespread custom requiring young wives to go to their parents’ home 
for their first confinement. The characteristic of this type of migration can 
however be seen from the migration between the British Territory of the. 
Punjab and the villages of Delhi Province. If the figures of persons, enumera- 
BoKM.n^i.„zPBo- in the neigh- 


BKms'HTMMTORY Piinjab Districts such as Gurgaon, 

jiELHrpA-RTL ^^htak and Karnal, were available, the 

Persons ..j.s,L'(0 Pei -ons effect could have been , Still better appreciated, 

ivmaies ;;si:si!r Femai..s h )5;98o The Corresponding figures of immigrants from 

\ I -617 Delhi Proviuce are however available for these 

J J di.stricts and are given in the marginal table. 


]5i98o The corresponding figures of immigrants from 
., f.,- Delhi Province are however available for these 


Among the immigrants the preponderance of females is at once Ausible. The 
number of females per , 1,000 males in one case is as high as 3,065 and in the 
other 2 , 617 . Such a sex-proportion is the characteristic of the casual type of 
migration in districts where Hindus form the bulk of the population. 


The ext^-nt of the immigration from the Kajputana Agency to Hissar 
and Gurgaon ainl from the United Provinces to Karnal, Kohtak and Ambala 
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can be easily determined from Imperial Table VI. and mo.st of it is of the casual 
type. Tbe results obtainable are practically similar to those, ascertained above 
for Delhi Province, the figures of immigrants being 50.23C males and 86,795 
females. 


The conditions in another part of the Province are slightly different . 
The immigration from the North-West Frontier Province to the Districts of 
Attock, Piawalpindi and Mianwali does not seem to be entirely of the casual 

type, and is very small 
in extent when com- 
pared with the migra- 
tion on the eastern 
border The figures 
given in the margin 
show the population 
involved as well as the proportion it forms of 1,000 of the total population 
of the districts. The number of females is actuallv less than males unlike 
v.'hat we find in the eastern districts, where the females are in a large 
majority among the immigrants. This is accomited for by the fact that the 
Hindu population of the eastern Punjab is exogamous, while the Muslims 
of the west are almost entirely endogamous. 

72. The remaining kinds of migration affect a very small propor- 
tion of the total popidation 


Imjiige. 

!.5TS TEOM X. W. F. Peovikcf to i 


Immigrants 










1 District. 

per 1,000 


1 

Temalfp 

Proportion 


of the 

District. 

1 Mak-s. 

Femaks. to 1.000 

per 1,000 


population. 



malc^. 

of total. 

I 

Artock 

3,3% 

2,452 722 

1 

10 

i 

; Karnal 

30 

Rawalpindi. . 

7,801 

4,054 .5211 

19 

i Rohtak 

39 

Mianwali . . 

2 .tns 

2,312 8s3 

12 

, Gurgaon 

54 


Birth-place. 


Per 10,000 of total 
enumerated population. 


I!. 

III. 


India 

("I Punjali .. 

Di-trict or state of enumeration . . 
(6) Contiguous provinces with states 
(c) Otheis .. 

A-'atio countries 
Foreisn countries 


Males. 

5,4.50 

5,:i41 

4.802 

104 

5 


Females 

4,534 

4,422 

3,810 

108 

4 


of the Province, as will 
be seen from the figures in the 
marginal table, which gives 
the distribution of ten thou- 
sand of the total enumerated 
population of both sexes 

according to birth-place. 

It Can 1)6 calculated from the figures in the marginal table that 86 per 
cent, of persons (48 males and 38 females) were enumerated in the district or 
state of their birth, while 97’6 per cent, of the actual population ’’ were 
born and enumerated within the Province. Thus inmaigrants of all kinds 
amount to le.ss than 3 per cent., of which about 2 per cent, belong to contiguous 
province.^. This immigration is almost entirely confined to the districts of 
thi> Province lying on the border, and as explained above, is mostly of the 
The immigration from other Indian Provinces would thus 
per cent, of the total population, while all the Asiatic 

intriliute less than 2 per 

cent. 


casual type, 
lie nearly -1 
countries and other foreign 


73. Temporary migration though considerable in extent is difficult to 
determine from the census data. The date of the census was selected so as to 
conflict least with fairs or pilgrimage.s. so that migration on that account was 
at it' lowest. The only temporary movements at the time of the census would 
therefore be of a certain number of labourers from Kajputana Agency and 
Ajmer-Merwara. All persons born in these areas and enumerated in the Pro- 
vince except the district.s or states bordering on Rajputana, such as Hissar, 
tdirgaon and Ferozepore Districts and Loharu, Patiala, Nabha and Jind 
»<tates, may be regarded as temporary migrants. Their number comes to 
83.31)7 males and 116,298 females. Temporary iimnigrants from other provinces 


other Kinds 
of Migration. 


Temporary 

Migration. 
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CHAPTER III. — ^BIRTH-PLACE AND MIGRATION, 


Periodic 

JUgration. 


are probably very few. Temporary emigrants from the Punjab are those who 
leave the south-eastern districts such as Hissar and Gurgaon, and Loharu 
State, and seek labour in places like Delhi. During the last decade a large num- 
ber of persons from these areas has emigrated to work on the canals of the 
Sutlej Valley Project. The number of persons, born in Hissar and Gurgaon 
and enumerated in Bahawalpur and Multan, is given in Imperial Table VI and 
practically the whole of it is due to temporary migration. The figures of emi- 
gration to the colonies during the decade are given in paragraph 76. 


74. The periodic movements of the population in this Province are mostly 
confined to inter-district migration. They generally take the form of the return, to 
rural areas at harvest time, of a large number of persons who seek employment 
in large towns at other seasons. For example, rickshaw coolies and other 
labourers in Simla go back at the end of the hot weather to their lands in the 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra Districts. Very few field labourers are attracted from 
across the borders of the Punjab. When the wheat crop matures in the spring 
there is an influx of labourers to the colony areas, where the holdings are com- 
paratively large and additional help is needed for the cutting of the crop. 
During the early months of autumn cotton-pickers flock to the colony areas and 
the rice crop in the rice-growing tracts also attracts numerous labourers. The 
spring harvest season, which begins in the Province early in April, is one of 
considerable activity. It is preceded by rejoicings on a large scale. The 
BaisafcM fair is held in numerous places and synchronises with the commence- 
ment cf the cutting of wheat crop. The zamindars are in real holiday mood 
and seem to work up an enthusiasm to last throughout the harvesting period, 
which is very trying, the sun becoming hotter day by day, and the clearer 
and warmer the day the more Avelcome it is to those engaged in harvesting 
operations. 


There is also an increasing periodic migration of well-to-do persons to the 
hills in summer, as borne out by the large disparity between the winter and 

summer populations of hill-stations. The 
marginal figures, which are at this census 
available only for the Simla municipal area, 
show that its summer population taken on 
the 30th June 1931 was nearly three times 


Censns. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

W inter 

18,144 

13,667 

4,477 

Summer 

51,706 

37,157 

14,549 


that obtained at the general census held in the end of February. 


While the plain dwellers go to the hills in summer, the hillmen of the 
lofty ranges leave their homes with their sheep and cattle to spend the winter 
in the valleys and plains of the neighbouring districts. The census returns 
of birth-place are thus affected to a certain extent. The traders and labourers 
from Kabul and the surrounding territory are periodic visitors of the Punjab 
plains, and at the time of the census the number of Afghanistan-born persons 
in the Punjab was 14,854 (males 11,020 and females 3,834). Most of them go 
back to their homes at the end of the winter to come out again in the beginning 
of next winter or to be succeeded in this movement by other countrymen of 
theirs. The number of persons, who returned Kashmir as their birth-place, is 
79,691 (males 46,342 and females 33,349), and a considerable portion of them 
sojourn in the Punjab only during the winter months. They are found scattered 
all over the Province except the south-eastern part, and are engaged in strenuous 
kinds of labour, such as the carrying of heavy loads and chopping of wood. Some 
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of these periodic visitors bring merchandise for disposal in the towns of the 
Punjab. 

iSTumerous men belonging to some of the Punjab districts emigrate in 
winter to the United Provinces to carry on a trade in coarse cloth. The number 
of the Punjab-born, enumerated in the United Provinces, is nearly 98,000 (males 
o3,000 and females 4.3.000), and if from these the casual migrants to adjoining 
districts were excluded the periodic migrants would form a large portion of 
the rest. 


75. The immigrants who belong to this categorv are those who have come 
from their home districts to cities and large towns. The.se men presumably 
migrate to make a living, and after .spending a number of vears in such areas 
return to their homes with which they always keep in touch. The great majority 
of government officials and employees of railways and other commercial institu- 
tions belong to this category, as also students and workers in large industries 
and workshops. Practically all Europeans and those with their birth-place in 
•one of the Presidencies (Bengal, Madras and Bombay), enumerated in this 
Province, may safely be regarded as belonging to this class. The same could 
Be said of a number of persons born in the United Provinces, who happened to 
be in the Punjab at the time of the census. The large majority of the U. P. 
men were of course found in the contiguous Punjab districts and belong to the 
■class of casual migrants. 

76. An example of the largest wholesale permanent migration within the 
Province is the migration to canal colonies. This movement, which has been 
•operative for the last forty years or so, is not likely to show for some time to come 
any signs of abatement. The Districts of Lyallpur and Shahpur. which were 
the first to be colonized, are no longer the centres of attraction, and more recently 
their place has been taken by the Montgomery and Multan Districts and 
Bahawalpur State. 


The number of persons, enumerated in the colony districts and Bahawal- 
State and born in the other Punjab districts and states, is shown in 

Part C of Table VI. The 
<;olonv 


pur 

Stdtemem showing the actnnl niunb't of emigrnitts to nil the colonies 
{takiiig the colonies as one unit) from each district during the decade. 


District. 

1 

' Number of 

I calculated 
[emigrants during 
the decade. 

2 

District. 

1 

Number ot 
calculated 
emigrants during 
the decade. 

•> 

Hissar 

;i,057 

1 Lahore 

•>•> *>.>0 

Kohtak 


, Amritsar 


Gurgaon 

l>.877 

' Gurdaspur 

15,952 

Karnal 

l.Ui’ 

3Sialkot 

20,047 

Ambala 

2.449 

iGujrat 

21,.H90 

Simla 


|jhelum 

10,803 

Kangra 

i,:i27 

jRawalpindi 

5.777 

Hoahiarpur 

17,490 

iAttock 

4,039 

Jullundur 

24.004 

Mianwali 

5.853 

Ludhiana 

11,144 

tMuzaffargarh 

h.7U5 

Ferozepore 

17,433 

'Dera Ghazi Khan 

3,400 


districts include 
Lyallpur, Shahpur, Multan 
and Montgomery and parts 
of Uujranwala. Sheikhupura 
and .Jhang. The number of 
persons who actually emigra- 
ted from each cb strict to the 
colony districts and Bahawal- 
pur State in the last ten vears 
is given in the margin. 

A death-rate of 20 j)er miUe has been assumed for the old colonists of 1921 as 
well as for the new immigrants during the decade. Most of these persons may 
safely be assumed to be permanent migrants. It may be remarked that the 
number of persons migrating during the last deimde has been calculated by the 
method explained in Section 6 of Chapter I. That method, in brief, is the 
Application of a certain death-rate to the number of immigrants of the 1921 
census. It can thus be realized that in case the stream of immigration into 
a colony district ceased altogether, the old immigrants would die and 
the population of the district will mostly consist of the district-born persons. 


Semi-perma- 
nent Migra- 
tion. 


Permanent 

Migration. 
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Beasons 
lor Small 
Amount ol 
Migration. 


This would explain the redu(-tion in the number of persons born in certain 
districts and enmnerated in the colonies at a census when compared with the 
previous one. All the colonies when they grow beyond a certain stage are 
bound to show this result sooner or later. 

The mmiber of persons, who come from outside and settle in the Punjab, 
or of those, who leave the Province to settle elsewhere, is infinitesimal as 
compared with the nmnber of migrants to canal colonies. 


77. To get a clear idea of the amount of migration to and from this 
Province the reader is referred to the diagram below. 



Migration to and from Punjab. Immigrants, white Squares. Emigrants, shaded Squares, 
Scale, one square inch represents 200,000 persons. 
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The white squares represent immigrants to and the shaded squares emi- 
grants from this Province. The area of the square is proportionate to the 
number of persons migrating. 

The reason for the small amount of migration of all kinds was given in 
1911 as the proverbial love of the Punjabi for his native land, which made him 
■contentwith “ghar ki adhi. hahir hi sari’’ (half a loaf at home is as good as a whole 
away from it). The real reason however appears to be the one which stands in 
the way of urbanization, r? 2 ., the dependence of the population on land for 
subsistence. Food being the primary necessity of human life keeps people 
attached and busy with the land. Leisure and off-season are unknown to a 
peasant, who has constantly to be near his crop to get a living wage out of it and 
sometimes even less. The few moments of leisure, which he can have, are spent 
in htigation, of which there is no dearth. Thus migration has no attractions for 
the agricultural population except when it is calculated to relieve the pressure 
on resources by holding out a better agricultural prospect and its attendant 
profits in the form of the lease, occupancy or ownership of colony land. A con- 
siderable portion of the population consists of artisans and menials, but even 
they are supported indirectly by agriculture, and they also do not find any 
better substitute for their work to entice them away from their homes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Immigration to all Districts and States of the Province. 

Actual Figures (OOO’s omitted.) 


lUi'.TKR'.T Oil State or 
ENfMEKATlOX. 


Bohn in 


District or State of 
enumeration. 


Other British 

Di'^tricts and All Punjab states 
in i-ase of and in case of 
state^ all Punjab States other 
British Punjab States. 

|)l^t^ets. 


Contiguous 
Provinces 
or States. 


J^on- 

contiguous 
Provinces 
or States. 


Outside 

India. 


o 

iz; 

•6 


PUNJAB 


BRITISH TERRITORY 


j Hi&oar 

2 Eohtak 

3 Gurgaon 

4 Kamal 
g Ambala 
g Simla 

7 Kangra 

8 Hoshiarjjur 
y JulluncluT 

10 Ludhiana 
111 Ferozepore 

12 Lahore 

13 Amrit.sar 

14 Gurdaspur 

15 Sialkot 

Ig Gujranwala 
17 Sheikhupura 
Igi Giijrat 
19 ' Shahpur 
20 ‘ Jhelum 
21 , Kawalpindi 

22 Attock 

23 ilianwali 

24 Jlontgomorj- 

25 Lcallpm 
2 q! Jhang 
27 j Multan 

28 j Muzaffargarh 
29 Dora Ghazi Khan 


PUNJAB STATES 


30 Dujana 

31 Fataudi 

32 Kalsia 

33 Simla Hill States 

34 Loharu 

35 Sirmoor 
3g Bilaspur 
37 ' ilandi 

38 Suket 

39 Kapurtbala 

40 Maler Kotla 

41 Faridkot 

42 Chamba 
43 1 Patiala 
44' .lind 

45 Xabha 
4 gl Bahawalpur 


•J. 

c 


i 

i 

X 

1 

X 

X 

r. 

X* 

X 

X 

X 

1 

•X 

X 

X 

C 

cS 

X 

a 

X 

o 

X 

C 

X* 

. 

X 

•r. 



a 

o 1 

X 

-i 

0 

X 


2 

X 

2 : 


£ 

X 


B 

■X 

cd 





^ ' 

— 


— 




^ i 




s 



g 


3 


4 ! 

5 ! 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 : 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

27,817 

15,218 

12,599 

336 

123 

213 

4,627 

2,548 

2,079 

605 

297 

308 

25 

14 

11 

CO 

23,188 

12,669 

10,519 




336! 

123 

213 

499 

251 

248 

21 

11 

10 

39 

29 

11 

78" 


446 

341 

43 

15 

28' 

35 

10 

25 

« 

14 

20 







706 

40s 

298 

42 

10 

32 

22 

4 

18 

35 

10 

25 


, , 



, , 


042, 

373 

269 

12 

4 

8 

8 

1 

7' 

76 

19 

57 

1 


1 



• 

746! 

433 

313 

49 

17 

32 

27 

7; 

20 

30 

12 

18 







62 li 

360 

261 

56 

26 

30 

30, 

111 

19. 

32 

17 

15 

1 

1 


2 

2. 


20! 

11 

9 

7 

5 

2 

4' 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

, , 

1 

1 


"6" 


398: 

369 

IS 

8 

10, 

11 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 

, . 



2 

1 


967, 

530 

437 

53 

17 

36 

8' 

2 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1 


1 




841 

477 

364 

75 

-"i 

48' 

22 

6 

10 

4 

2 

2 

1 

. , 

1 

1 

1 


552' 

325 

227 

61 

29, 

32 

oi 

17 

35 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 





969; 

546 

423 

80 

44j 

42' 

57: 

21 

36 

42 

24 

18 

1 

1 

, , 

2 

1 


1,072; 

605 

467 

225 

131 

94 

7 

4 

3' 

03 

45 

18 

5 

3 

2 

7 

5 

C 

989 

565 

424 

101 

39 

62 

13 

8 

0, 

11 


4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


895 

500 

395 

58 

23' 

35 

2 

1 

1 

12 

0 

7 

] 


1 

2 

1 


908 

507 

401 

.53 

23, 

30 


, , 


15 

5 

10 

1 

1 


3 

2 


640 

361 

285 

Si 

4ll 

40 





5 

2 




1 

1 


491 

273. 

21s 

195 

104 

91 

3 

2 

1 

7 

0 

2 




1 

1 


849 

401 

388. 

56 

29 

27 




15 

4 

8 

1 

1 


1 

1 


683 

305 

318 

120 

60 

6 

51 

1 

1 


13 

9 

4 




3 

2 


519 

273 

246' 

15 

9 


, , 


6 

3 

3 




1 

1 


555 

292 

263 

43 

20 

17: 

, 



3u 

21 

0 

1 

1 


4 

3 


564 

295 

269 

12 

7 

5, 




7. 

4 

3 




1 

1 .. 

399 

209 

190 

7 

4 

3 


. . 


6 

3 

3 




1 

1 


749 

405 

344 

223 

13o 

93 

13 

7 

0 

12 

8 

4 

1 

1 


2 

9 


753 

400 

347 

377 

213 

164 

11 

6 

5 

9 

6 

4 

1 

.. 

1 

1 

1 


645 

344 

301 

18 

10 

8 




2 

1 

1 







1,023' 

554 

469 

132 

79 

53 

6 

3 

3 

12 

8 

4 

1 

1 


2 



570' 

308 

262 

18 

11 

t 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 







515 

283 

232 

3 


1 

1 

1 

•• 

1 

1 





1 

1 


4,627 

2,548 

2,079 

503 

203 

300 

336 

123 

213 

74 

29 

45 

1 

1 

.. 



•• 

2o 

13 

7 

5 

1 

4 

2 


2 

1 


1 







13 

9 

4 

4 

1 

3 


, . 


2 


2 






.. 

41 

27 

14 

14 

o 

9 

3 

1. 

2 

2 

1 

1 







300 

158 

142 

III 

5 

5 

18 

7 

11 

2 

1 

1 




1 

1 


1 

7 

10 

7 

2 

1 

i 

1 


1 

3 

1 

2 







i:i5 

74 

01 

9 

5 

4 

1 


1 

3 

2 

I 







9i 

51 

43 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 










192 

98 

94 

9 

5" 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 





1 

1 


56 

29 

27 

1 

1 

. , 

1 


1 










27 

2 

161 

111 

44 

10 

34 

. . 



1 


1 







62 

37 

25 

12 

7 

5 

9 

2 

7 

1 

1 








113 

72 

41 

42 

14 

28 

7 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 







142 

73 

69 

2 

1 

1 ; 



2 

I 

1 







1,356: 

8061 

550 

170 

62 

108 

60! 

18 

42 

39 

14 

25 

1 

1 





242 

149 

93 

48 

15 

33 

25 

9 

16 

9 

3 

6 







210 

135 

75 

24 

8 

16 

42l 

12 

30' 

11 

3 

8! .. 






841 

461; 

380 

100 

62 

44 

8| 

4 

4 

26 

15 

11; 2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Emigration from the Province . 

(Actual figures). 

ISoIiN IX 

' j 

! 

Punjab. ! British Territory. ' Punjab States. 


Where entmehated. 




1 







Iversons. 

Males. Females, j 

peisuti'J. 

Males. Females. , 

Persons. 

Males 

Females. 

1 

.) 

3 4 


6 ^ 7 1 

i 

8 

9 

10 

PUNJAB 

•27,816,705 

15,217,586 12 , 599 , 119 : 23,188.747 

12,669,159 10,519.588 

4,627.937 

! 

2.548,414 

2,079,523 

British Territory 

2SJSS,'i47 

44,669,169 10,519,6SS\ 

22,083.305] 

12,405,876. 10.219,429^ 

503,442 

1 

203,483\ 

300,159 

Punjab States 

-l,627.937 

J,.54>t,414 , 2,079,523 

335,800 

122.508 213.292\ 

4,292,137\ 

2,425,906 

1,866,231 

Contiguous provinces 

502,427 

282,890 219,537’ 

461.919 

262.028 199.891' 

40,508| 

20,862 

19,646 

Non-oontiguous Provinces . . 

*199,979 

145,149, 54,330 

KKCoSei 

7T,ii14; 2:io2‘2 

j 

t),o37 

4,471, 

2,066 

Oatside India 

*3,199 

2,921 278 

* • 1 

] 1 

1 1 

• • 

1 

1 



* Include the figures of those persona who returned their birth-place as “ Punjab Unspecified.’’ 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Migration between the Province and other parts of India. 


iVofe(l) This table is divided if to three parts — 

(») Showing the total figures of immigration to and emigration from the whole of the Punjab (with details of British 
Territory and Punjab States) taking all the other ProTinces of India together. 

(ii) Containing details of migration between the Punjab Province (British Territory and Punjab States) and the 
British Territory of each of the other provinces. 

(Hi) Giving similar details of migration between Punjab province (British Territory and Punjab States) and the 
Feudatory States of the other Provinces. 

Xote (2) In case of emigrants, persons returning their birth-place as “ Punjab Unspecified ” are included in the total figures of 
emigrants to each Province or State, and their number can be obtained by subtracting the total born in each at the 
two divisions of this Province from the total emigrants. 

I I - 

Excess (-P) ok 

Immigrants to Punj.ab. Emigkants from Punjab. Deficiency ( ) of 

IMMIGRATION OVER 

Province ok State. i emigration. 


1 


1931. 

2 

1921. 

3 

Variation. | 

1 

4 

1 

1931 . 

5 

1921 . 

6 

1 

Variation. 

1 

7 

1031. 

8 

1921. 

9 

I. — Total 


630,909 

591,885 

+39,024 

i^' 

702,406 

530,899 

+1,71,607 1 

—71,497 

+60,986 

1. British Territory 


519,779 

489,430 

+. 30,349 


562,455 

468,631 

+93,824 

—42,676 

+20,799 

2. Punjab States 


111,130 

102,455 

+8,675 


47,045 

38,026 

+ 9.019 

+64,085 

+64,4‘29 

II.— British Territory. 











Total 

1 

346,716 

286,300 

+ 60,416 


487,091 

376,158 

+110,933 

—140,375 

—89358 

1. British Territory 


311,103 

259,068 

+o2,035 


378,’253 

335,938 

+42.315 

—67,150 

—76,870 

2. Punjab States 


35,613 

27,232 

+8,381 

1 

16,978 

18,952 

—1.974 

+ 18,635 

+8,280 

Ajmer-Mervvara 


931 

1,536 

—605 


3,954 

4,028 

—74 

—3,023 

—2,492 

1. British Territory 


753 

898 

—145 


3, 1-24 

3,478 

—364 

—2,371 

—2,580 

2. Punjab States 


178 

638 

—460 


830 

550 

+ 280 

—652 

+88 

Andamans .and Nicobars 


105 

70 

+35 

1 

1.983 

1,754 

+ 229 

—1,878 

—1,684 

1. British Territory 


104 

70 

+34 


1,890 

1,688 

+202 

—1,786 

— 1,618 

2. Punjab States 


1 

•• 

+1 

i 

63 

66 

—3 

—62 

—66 

Assam • • 


314 

102 

+212 

i 

6,053 

3,088 

+2,965 

• — 5,739 

—2,986 

1. British Territory 

1 

306 

84 

+222 

i 

5,878 

2,823 

+3,065 

—5,572 

—2,739 

2. Punjab States 

1 

8 

18 

—10 

1 

175 

265 

—90 

—167 

—247 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— continued. 

Migration between this Province and other parts of India, 
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Exce.ss (+) ok 


X.M.MKiRANTs To PUNJAR. 

EMKiKANTb FROM PUNJAIS. 

Deficiency ( — ) of 

IMMIGRATION OVER 

PROVIM K 111: .Sta'ii;. 







EMIGRATION. 


IKil. 

1921. 

Variation. 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

1931. 

1921. 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

Baluchistan (Districts 

4,063 


^516 

36,597 

36.591 

+ b 

- -31,534 

- 33,044 

AND AuMINT.STKATLD TERRI- 
TORIES). 









1. Bntifeh Territory 

“.sPs 

3,141 

4-7.57 

34,610 

34,314 

+ 296 

- 30, 1 12 

—31,173 

2. Punjab .Statf" 


406 

—241 

987 

1,277 

290 

—822 

—871 

Br.n<,ai, 

4,616 

3,172 

+ 1.446 

*25,084 

15,754 

+9,330 

— 20,466 

—12,582 

1. Briin}' Territors 

t,32<i 

2,94!) 

-r 1,372 

23.734 

14,110 

-f 9,624 

-19,414 

- -11,162 

2. Punjab Statee 

29S 

224 

4-74 

1,350 

1,644 

—294 

— 1,032 

—1,420 

Bihar and Orissa 

I.I'.'S 

888 

-r3AT 

13,375 

6,718 

-h6,6S7 

—12,100 

—5,830 

1 . British Territoi 'v 

l,1.5<i 

st'iO 

-1-20O 

13,286 

6,272 

+ 7,014 

- 12,136 

—5,412 

2. Punjab State'. 

125 

28 

+97 

89 

446 

—357 

+ 36 

—418 

Bombay 

6,603 

9,602 

—999 

*91,830 

56,603 

+36,227 

—83.327 

—46,101 

1. British Territory 

ri,4l9 

6,677 

— 2.7H 

DetaU not 

30,931 

—30,931 

+6,419 

—24,255 

2, Pumab States .X 

2,11X4 

2,825 

—741 

available 

3,444 

—3,444 

+2,084 

—619 

Burma 

2,047 

1,617 

+430 

24,910 

20,938 

+3,972 

—22,863 

—19,321 

1. British Territon 

I,e52 

1.451 

-i-401 

23,550 

19,804 

+3>740 

-21,698 

— 18,.353 

2. Punjab states 

195 

166 

-1-29 

1,360 

1,134 

+ 226 

— 1,160 

—968 

t.'ENTRAI. PIMIVINI Ks ANT) 

2,2SS 

2,177 

4-744 

14,209 

7,674 

+6,536 

—11,921 

—5,497 

Beisar. 









1- British Territon. 

1,904 

2.121 

—217 

13,630 

7,259 

+6,371 

-11,726 

—.5,138 

J. Punjab .States 

:iS4 

.76 

4- 328 

•579 

415 

+ 164 

- 195 

—359 

IfRLHI 

37,119 

36, 166 

+ 4,054 

88,612 

64,810 

+23,802 

—51,493 

-29,646 

1 . British Territorv 

:i:i,uti5 

32,305 

+760 

83,412 

60,741 

+ 22,671 

—50,347 

—28,436 

2. punial) States 

4,0.54 

2,860 

+ 1.194 

.7,200 

4,029 

4-1,171 

— 1,146 

— 1,169 

Madras 

1,558 

1,683 

25 

Figures 

625 

—625 

-r 1,538 

+958 

1 . Briti'ih Territory 

2. I'unjab State.s 

1,447 

m 

1,.508 

75 

- 61 
+36 

not 

available 

62.5 

— 62.7 

+ 1,447 
+ 111 

+883 

+75 

N, \V. F. Pi:(»\iN(;i; (Di.s- 

.52,773 

34,252 

+ 43.52/ 

*86,146 

76,936 

+8.210 

—32,373 

—42,684 

TRICT.'s AND AdMINI'^TRA- 
TKI> TEllKITDiUK>). 









1. British Territorv 


33,838 

-f 16,20.8 

.83,118 

76,131 

+6,987 

—33,072 

—42,293 

2. Punjab .States 

2,727 

414 

+2,313 

2,028 

805 

-f 1,223 

+ 699 

—391 

1 NTTED PnoVINT K.s ))KAi:RA 

231.122 

192.689 

+33.433 

96,338 

82,638 

+ 13,700 

+ 134,784 

+110,061 

AND OUDH. 









1 . British Territorv 

205.839 

173,167 

+32,672 

92.021 

77,761 

+ 14,260 

-p 1 1 ■‘t.S IS 

+95,406 

2. Punjab State" 

2.5.283 

19,722 

+5,761 

4,317 

4,877 

—.560 

+ 20,966 

+ 14,645 

111 —Feudatory States. 









Total 

283,318 

308,869 

— 20,541 

216,316 

164,741 

+60,574 

+68,003 

+ 149,118 

1. Punjab States 

74,664 

7.7,162 

—.518 

30,067 

19,074 

+ 10,993 

+44,-797 

+.56,108 

2. British Territory 

208,6.54 

228,677 

— 20J)22 

184,202 

132,693 

+ 51, .509 

+ 24,4.52 

+ 95,984 

Assavi Spa i f,' 


302 

—204 

81 

90 

—9 

— 73 

+212 

1 . Punjab .States 

1 


-f I 

4 

12 


-3 

— 12 

2. Briti'h Territory 

7 

302 

—29.7 

77 

7« 

— 1 

-70 

+224 

BaI.Ui hist IN Al.I.NrV 

2 

20 

— IS 

1,748 

718 

+ 1,030 

— 1,716 

—698 

Tr \( T. 









1. Punjai) State- 

o 


+2 

29 

27 

+ - 

- 27 

—27 

2, British Tenifory 

•• 

20 

—20 

1,719 

691 

4-1,02,5 

- -1,719 

- -671 

Bari III \ St VTi 

143 

97 

+ 46 

1,692 

715 

+ 947 

—1.549 

—648 

1. Punjab Mates 

16 

13 

+3 

136 

31 

-J-10.) 

— 120 

—18 

2, British Ttrnrory 

127 

S4 

+43 

1 ,.7.76 

136 

+ 1,420 

-1,429 

—52 

Bihar ami Orissa Statfs. . 


r, 


1,955 

1. 139 

+ 816 

- 1,949 

- 1,133 

1. Punjab States 




190 

1 33 

+.77 

— 190 

— 133 

2. British Territory 

6 

t; 

•• 

1,76.5 

1,1106 

-f7.59 

— 1,7.59 

—1,000 


* These figures relate to the whole Province including its States and West India Agene\, separate detail for these units not 
boin^ available. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— concluded. 
Migration between the Province and other parts of India. 


F. ( + ) uR 


PROVINCE OR State. 

i 

Immigrants to Punjab. 

U.MIGRANT.S FROM PUNJAB. 

lii.ni ir.Ncv { — ) OF 
IMMK. RATION OVFJi 
I'.MIC.RATION. 

1931. 1921. 

8 9 

1931. 

• ) 

1921. 

3 

Variation. 

4 

1931 . 

1921 . 

0 

Vari.itioii. 

BojIHAI .S-I'ATEn 

lOi 

/.V5 

-377 

fi/jureK 

/.80^2 

--1.802 


-1,37 7 

1. I’unjab State' 

24 

41 

17 

' included in 

33 

— 33 


— 8 

2. Briti^^h Territon 

S4 

414 

3(10 

rnri / / . 

307 

- 7>07 


-r ' ' 

Cextrai. India Ai.endy 

■jil 

008 

— ■277 

1 3.352 

5.4^20 

- OS 

5,021 

4,812 

i . Punjab States 

UKi 

1,2 

+ 11 

' 722 

20.S 

+ .714 

—019 

-140 

2. British Territor\ 

22s 

.'lit. 

— 31S 

4,0.30 

.7.212 

—782 

— 4,403 

—4,000 

Centjial Pliot inci-> States 

131 


■207 

1,360 

1.97/ 

—405 

—1,435 

- -1.63 ; 

1. Punjab state.' 

-) 

3.-> 


17.7 

89 

+ .80 

173 

—.74 

2. British Territory 

l-Ml 

303 

— 174 

1 ,39 1 

1.882 

—491 

-1.202 

- -I,.779 

GtvAt.IOH Stati-. 

1 

IMO 

1.793 

—233 

1 2,896 

1 

2..530 

+ 3ti6 

- 1,330 

—737 

1. Punjab .State.' 

\ 'MS 

220 

+ 1.78 

1 

; 320 

307 

—4.7 

+ 78 

— 147 

2. British Territory 

' 1,18^ 

l,.-.73 

—391 

1 1,042 

2,10.7 

—.723 

—400 

—792 

Hydeuab.vd St.\tk 

i :97 

1,113 

—3/8 

3.731 

1,018 

+ ■2,113 

-- ■2,934 

—503 

1. Punjab States 


142 

—.72 

.741 

317 

+ 224 

■ -471 

— 177 

2. British Territory 

Tht 

973 

— 26t> 

3,190 

47.7 

+ 2 , 73.7 

—2,483 

+ 718 

1 

Jaji.mu and K.vshmir State' ts.691 

73.159 

+4,532 

33.034 

52.127 

+607 

+26,057 

+22,732 

1. Pun,)al) States 


3.3h7 

+ l,-27(i 

068 

031 

+37 

+3,99.7 

+2,7S0 

2. Briti'ii Territory 


71,772 

+3,2.70 

.72,360 

.7 1,707 

+.799 

+ 22.002 

+ 20,007 

Madras States inclltiino 


:i9 

+5 


53 

— 53 

+ 44 

—U 

Cochin and Thav.ancoke. 









1. Punjab States 



. , 

not 

2 

2 

, , 

2 

2. British Territory 

4t 

39 

+ ■' 


3.7 

— 3.7 

+44 

+4 

Cochin S tatk 




19 

7 

+ 12 

— 19 

—7 

1. Punjali States 




Dei'iil not 





2. British Territory 

• • 

•• 


itvnilnhle. 


, , 



Tkavancork State 


•• 

.. 

93 

42 

+51 

—93 

—42 

1. Punjab States 

.. 



Dettiil not 


- -.i 


.> 

2. British Territory 

•• 

•• 

-• 

ovoitab/^. 

37 

—3.7 


— 3.7 

My.souE St All'. 

:’93 

238 

+••15 

1./90 

956- 

+ 240 

—903 

- 698 

1. Punjab States 

:!.•! 


+ 30 

3 

10 

-13 

+ 30 

— 13 

2. British Territory 

2t)D 

2.-,.-, 

+ '• 

1,193 

910 

+ 2.73 

- 933 

- 68.7 

BA.TPHTANA Aof.ncv 

199,214 

222,173 

—22,959 

140.382 

03,387 

+ 76,995 

+58.832 

+ 755,756 

1. Punjab States 

bfl.OtiO 

70,814 

— 1,774 

20,.727 

16,760 

+9,701 

+42.733 

+ .74,04.8 

2. British Territory 

130,1.-, 4 

1.7 1,3.79 

—21.20.7 

113,8.7.7 

46,62 1 

+67,234 

+ 10,299 

+ 104,738 

United Provinces States.. 

990 

1,466 

—476 

1.570 

1,531 

+39 

' 580 

—65 

1. Punjab States 

292 

46., 

— 173 

7.72 

23 

+729 

--40O 

+442 

2. British Territorc- 

• 098 

1,001 

—303 

S18 

1 , 705 , 

— 091 1 

— 120 

— ,707 

India Unsrf.cieied 

842 

1,581 

—739 

•• 

•• 

. . 

+842 

+1,581 

1. Punjab States 

11 

l,.>.->4 

—1,743 

.. 



+ 11 

+ 1,374 

2. Briti.sh Territory 

831 

27 

+804 

•• 



+ 831 

+27 

French and PoRTrouESE 

33 

145 

— 1/2 



, , 

+J3 

+ 145 

SETTEE-MENTs. 









1. Punjab States 

o.r 

14 

4-8 



. . 

+ 22 

+ 14 

2 . British Territory 

1 1 

131 

—120 

1 




+ 11 

+ 131 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Showing the details of emigrants to different Indian Provinces and States and some foreign countries by sex. 








Where 

BORN. 








Where enumerated. 

1 

1 

Punjab (Total). 1 

1 

Panjab British Territory. 

1 

Punjab States. 

Punjab Unspecified. 


1 

* ! 

o ; 

s 

^ i 

CL 

o 

X 

3 

i 1 

'a 

a 

o 

I 

1 

1 

a. j 

0 ' 

JC 1 

S ; 

1 

5 

X 

IS 

s 

6 

"3 1 

S 

7 

[ 

a 

a 

0 

JC 

^ i 

m 

"S 

9 

j 

□Q j 
*S ! 

a 1 

® t 

! 

10 i 

! 

1 

GO 

C 

0 

® 

0 

Ph 

11 

I . 

12 

0 

Te 

a 

c 

13 


TOTAL. 

1 

1 

705.605! 

■ 

430,960 

274,645' 

562,455; 

1 

I 

330,042; 

223,4131- 

47,046 

! 

25,388 21 ,712 {96,105 

36,585 129, 620 


Provivces in* India. 

; 

490,867] 

322,938. 

m,929i\ 

382,133] 

1 

247, 9W! 

134,155 

18,065 

12,867 

6,198] 90,669 

1 

62,09S 28,676 

1 

Delhi 

88,612; 

45,995 

42,617, 

83,412; 

i 

42.662 

40,7.50 

5,200 

3,333 

1,867 




2 

Baluchistan 

37,343 

27,322 

10,023 

36,329' 

26,490 

9,839 

1,016 

832 

184 




3 

X. 5*. Province 

1 

85,l46j 

65,089; 

20,057 

83,118 

63,280 

19,838 

2,028 

1,809 

219 


! 


4 

United Provinces of Agra anc 
Oudh, 

97,908; 

! ' 

52,815; 

45,093 

92,839 

49,160 

43,679 

5,069 

3,6.55 

1,414 

-• 



~) 

Aimer-Merwara 

1 3,954; 

2,711 

1,243 

3,124 

2,188 

936 

8.30 

523 

307 

• ■ 


.. 

ti 


! 6,134' 

4,792; 

1,342 

5,955 

4,661 

1,294 

179 

131 

48 




7 

Bentral 

■ 25,084 

1 

19,132: 

.5,952 

23,734 

18,350 

5,384 

1,350 

782 

568 



. . 

8 

Bihar and Orissa 

j 15,330j 

10,876; 

4,454 

15,051 

10,690 

4,361 

279 

186 

93 




9 

Hombav 

• 1 90,669[ 

62,093 

28,576 






•• 

90,669 

62,093j 28,676 

1 " 

Buima 

.! 24,910 

1 

20,377 

4,633 

23,550 

19,245 

4,305 

1,360 

1.132 

228 



• e 

11 

Central Provinces and Berar 

: 15,775j 

11,736 

4,039 

15,021 

11,252 

3,769; 7.54 

484 

270 


•• 



STAT>>. 

j 1 

, 209.556\ 

103,503 

106,053 

178,432 

89,627 

88,905 

28,917 

12416 '16,602 

2,207 

1,561 

646 

12 

.lammu anci Kashmir 

.! 53.034 

23.322 

29.712 

52,366 

22,9.34 

29,432 

668 

.388 

280 



. . 

i:; 

Raijiutana Agency 

■ j 140.382| 

68,347 

72,035 

113,8.55 

57,502 

56,353 

20.527 

10,845 1.5,682 



. . 

14 

Baioda State 

1 ,692| 

1,399 

293 

1,556 

1.278 

278 

136 121 

15 




15 

('entral India Agency 

5.352; 

3,961 

1,391; 4,630 

3,512 

1,118 

722 

449 

273 



.. 

16 

C'o< hin State 

•! *•' 

15 

1 

41 .. 

i 

1 


1 

1 


19 

15 

4 

17 

.tlior State .. 

2.896i 

1 

1.912 

984j 1,642' 1,159 

483 320 

188 

132 

934 

066 

369 

18 

H>(i<‘rahad State 

.i 3,73l! 

2,642 

1,089 

3,190 

2,220 

970 541 

422 

119 

1 



19 

Mysore State 

1,196; 

924 

:!72l 1 , 193 ; 922 

1 

271 

! 3 

2 

i 



•• 

• • 

HO 

Tra\ancorc State 

•! 

82 

1] 

I 

•• 



i 

•• 

93 

82 

11 

21 

We^t India Atrency 

i,i6i; 

899 

262 






1,161 

899 

262 


Otjt-side India. 

•5,7S2j 

4.519 

6'63| 1.S90 

1,537 

363 

i 63 

51 

12 

3.229 

2,931 


•22 

Andamans and Xicobars 

1.983 

1,598 

j 

38.5j 1,890; 1,.537 

353i t>3 51 

12 

30 

10 

20 

23 

A' • la (Gold Coast Colonies) 

i 1 

1 

•• 

•• 

■■ 



; • * 


1 

1 

— 

24 

Sonnihland 

2>, 

18 

10 


•• 

•* 

1 



28 

18 

10 


Zan'/i}»ar 

131 


60 


• - 

*• 

1 .. 



1 131 

71 

60 

-26 

C>}*:us — 

.’ 2 

2 


-• 


• • 




0 

i 

2 


27 

(Je\Ion 

132 

107 

25; .. 


.. 


i ■■ 


132 

107 

25 

28 

North Rhodesia 

3 

2 

1 

•• 


•• 



■■ 

3 

2 

1 

29 

Hong Kong 

.i 2,649 

2,495 

154 

-■ 



1 

I 



2,649 

2,495 

164 

30 

A’cith BomfN) •• 

.1 253 

225 

28 

•- 

-• 

•• 

1 •• 


•• 

253 

225 

28 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGE. 

78. Introductory. 79. Peculiai ities of age returns. SO. Smoothing of fibres. 81. Different methods 
of recording age, 82. Age distribution at diSerent censuses. 83. \ ariation in individual age-groups. 84. Age 
distribution compared to other countries. 8.5. Mean age. 86. Mean age in Natural Divisions. 87. Longevity 
m different areas. 88, Quinquennial births and age-groups. 89. Census as a test of vital record. 

90. Effect of migration on ago distrilmtion. 91. Age distribution by caste. 

The figures of the population by age and civil condition are given in Imperial Table \ II, for all districts 
and states as well as cities and selected towns. The figures of the age distribution of each individual town 
in the Province are given in Table VII-D in Part III. The age statistics for certain ca.stes are given m 
Imperial Table VIII. 

Subsidiarv Table I shows the age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Province and each Natural Reference to 
. I* 1, '"i j • ^ statistics* 

Division for the last six censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the .--.ime information as Table I for main religions along with the mean age of 
each sex. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the proportion of children tinder I4 ami of persons over 43 to those aged 
j4 43 in certain castes , also of married females aited 14 — 43 per 100 females of all ages. 

Subsidiary Table V gives for the last five censuses the proportion of children under 10 and of persons 
over 60 to those aged 1,7 — 40 ; also of married fcmali s aved 1.5—40 per 100 females, while Subsidiary T.able V-A 
wives the same information for main religioms by Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table VI shows the percentage of variation in population at certain age-periods. 

Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII give the reported birth-rate and death-rate, rc.«pectively, by sex and 
Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table IX gives the death-rate by age-periods and sex for each year of the last decade per mtWe 
of the population living at same ago according to the census of 1921. 

Subsidiary Table X gives the actual number of deaths by main diseases for each year of the last decade 
as well as the death-rates for each sex for the Province and Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table XI gives the age distribution of lOO.ooO of each .sex of main religions by annual periods. 

Subsidiary Table XII gives the ratio of the number of males, females and persons per 1 00,000 at the 
census of 1921 to those of the census of 1931, for each year of age, as recorded in the census schedules. 

Subsidiary Table XIII shows the annual number of births and deaths since 1881 in the Punjab (British 
Territorv). It also gives the i‘xoes,s of births over 'ioafhs for each year as well as the ratio of female births 
and deaths to male births and deaths, respectively. 

78 . Of all the .statistics collected at a census those pertaining to age are introductwyi 
rightly regarded as among the most important. A competent authority* has 
remarked that the results of a census operation alone are able to provide precise 
notions, both of the numbers of the people and of various important elements 
characteristic of the life of a nation— data indispensable to all sound in- 
vestigations designed to measure or trace the trend and tendencies contri- 
buting to national progress or decay, or to determine the effects or defects 
following the application of this or that administrative measure. To no other 
individual item of the census encpiiry are these remarks more applicable than 
to the .statistics about age. 

Unfortunately however the return of age is probably the mo.st notoriously 
incorrect of all census returns. This is not only the case witli regard to the age 
returns in this country, but even the census of a country like England and 
Wales is not free from errors in this respect. f 

The majority of errors in age returns are fortunately capable of being 
corrected, and as errors of prafdically similar types have been present in the 
past, the tabulated figures are not valueless for purposes of comparison. Before 
explaining the means by 5vbich these errors have been eliminated at this census 
we will point out what the nature of these errors is. The errors are either 
deliberate or unintentional. In the former case they are due to mis-statement 
of age, such as iinder-statement on the part of unmarried females or elderly 
bachelors or widoM'ers. The well-known deficiency in this country in the number 
of females in the age-group, 15 — 20, is due to this cause. Unintentional errors are 
due to looseness of expression, being confined mostly to preference for certain 
even numbers or numbers ending in zero or five. They are also very often 


♦ Edge. Vital Record in the Tropics, page 12. 

f Ueneral Report on the Census of England and Wales, 1921, page 63. 
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Peculiarities 
ol Age 
Returns. 


Smoothing ol 
Figures. 


due to ignorance as illustrated by the following event. After a brief visit to 
Chamba in connection with the census work I was riding back to Dalhousie, 
accompanied by a syce belonging to a village near Chamba. While answering 
my questions about tribes inhabiting the high mountains in the State the syce 
seemed quite intelligent, but when I suddenly questioned him about his age 
which was at least 2.3 he astonished me by stating it as 6 or 7. 

Now we can turn to the measures adopted to overcome these errors. 
Most of the unintentional errors, especiallv those due to partiality for certain 
even numbers, are cured if the age figures are grouped into quinquennial 
periods. This was the method adopted at all past censuses in the country 
and had the additional advantage of reducing the number of groups for closer 
study. 

All the local errors due to preference of numbers are not, however, 
removed by a mere grouping into quinquennial groups, and the enormous 
number of persons returning their ages in multiples of tens or fives gives to 
the age distribution a very erratic appearance. 

79. In Subsidiary Table XI are given the numbers of persons out of a 
total of 100.000, returning each individual year of age. The areas, from which 
these figures have been obtained, were selected with a view to have an age 
distribution least affected by migration, and the totals were reduced to 100,000 

Xumber ac- for each sex and main rehgion. An abstract from it is 
(f ' CO' ding annuai’ag?- given in the marginal table by way of illustration to show 
birthday). ; ,0^000^ the extent of preference or "plumping” on certain figures. 

The table indicates that out of 100,000 persons, living in 
a particular area, 3,490 returned their age as 50, and only 
178 as 49 and 140 as 51. This could not possibly have been 
in accordance with the facts. The enormous disparity 
between these figures is .self-evident, being due to errors des- 
cribed as unintentional. It will certainly improve matters 
if we were to show together the total number of persons for the five years 50 
to 54. as in this way we will spread out the mis-statement a little more evenly. 
This has been the practice, as pointed out before, at the past censuses but at this 
census we have adopted even a better method as will be presently explained. 

80. The age figures compiled at a census are sent to the (rovernment Actuary 
for an expert report on («) the real age distribution, (6) the rates of mortality 
deducible from these after comparison with age distribution at past censuses, 
and (c) the average expectation of life. Before any examination of age returns 
(;ould be undertaken by the Actuary attempts had always to be made to remove 
the errors due to plumping, and these consisted of the application of mathe- 
matical formulse* which had the euect of transferring to the preceding age- 
group one-half of the excess at ages, which are multiples of five, over and above 
the mean value of the number at the preceding and following ages. To take 
an instance, the late Sir George Hardy in his Report on the 1901 Census took 
the mean of numbers returned, for instance, at ages 49 and 51, added them to 
the number returned at ages 50 and then transferred half of this number into 
the age-period 45—50 and the other half into the age-period 50 — 55. This method 
was also the one adopted by Mr. Ackland in 1911, but Mr. Meikle who analysed 
the age figures in 1921 considered that the transfer should be larger. =‘' Conse- 

^ Meikk‘ “ Kejioi't on the Age Distribution and Kan b of Mortality doductd from the Indian CenoUb 
Returns of 1921 and previous enumerations, *’ 192t>. page 7. 
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quently, at the present census all the census age returns over four were not 
sorted direct into quinary groups, hut sorted into ternary and septenary groups, 
such as 4 — 6, 7 — 13. 14 — 16.... 47 — 53, 54 — 56.... 67 — 73, and 74 and over . 
The quinquennial age-groups shown in final tables were obtained after 
‘ smoothing,’ thus the age-group 45 — 50, for instance, was formed by a transfer 
of i of the number sorted into age-groiqi 47—53 and -J- of those sorted into 
age-group 44 — 46. The ages below 4 were sorted into 0 (denoting an age of 
less than six months) and 1 , 2 and 3 years, and separately shown into final 
tables as 0 — 1 formed out of all returns for age 0 and one-half of those shown 
as aged 1, and in the same way were obtained those in groups ]- -2 and 2—3. 
The directly sorted age-group 4 — 6 was split up in three parts, ^ of it with I 
of those returned as aged 3 forming the age-group 3 — t ; 1 of it forming those 
aged 4 — 5 and | forming with one-half of group 7 — 13 the smoothed age-group 
5 — 10. To illustrate this process a facsimile of the .sorter's ticket is reproduced 
below. 

TABLE VII. — Sorter’s Ticket. 

District Religion 

Talisil v^ex 

Circles 

■■■■■■■ ■ ' ' i 1 

I Xumber of Persons. ; I : Xumber of Persons. 


Sorter’s age-group. 

Unm. 

1 

M. 

W. 

Formula . 

Compiler s age- | , , 

group. i rnm.' W. 

0 . . • 

A. : 

1 


A-ti B= 

0—1 

1 , 1 

1 

1 .. .. 

B ‘ ' 

1 


= 

1—2 

2 .. -• 

c 


iC+i-D= 

2—3 1 

3 .. ' 

° 1 


jn+iE = 

3—4 i 

4—6 . . • • ' 

E 

i 

1E = 

4—6 ' 

' 

7—13 

; 


VF-b ^ E = 

5— 10 

14—16 . . ■ • ; 

G : i 

, 


■VG-f * F= 

10—15 1 

' 

17—23 . . - ■ : 

H 


1 H-f-4G = 

15—20 i 

. 

24—26 

I 1 


41+ *H = 

20—25 : 

27—33 

j : 

1 

2.5—30 

34—36 . . • • ; 

K 

1 IK-fl <1= 

30—35 ; ' 

1 

37—43 

L 



4L+iK. = 

35—40 . ; 

44—46 . . . . 1 

M 



pi+iL= 

40—45 ' i 1 

! 

47—53 . . . . ' ; 


1 iX-fpi= 

45—50 1 ! 

! 1 

64—56 

® 1 

1 iO-|-iX= 

50 — 55 

57—63 

P i 1 

! iP-fio= 

55 — 60 

64—66 

Q I 

! lQ-tir= 

60—65 i 

1 

67—73 

R 

, iR-riQ= 

65 — 70 1 1 

74 and over . . 

s 


S+4R= 

70 and over ■ 

Total 

1 
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Tested and passed 

as correct. 
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of the defects of plumping " will 
be apparent from the diagram 
given in the margin, which sbow& 
the distribution of 10.000 of the 
total population of each sex by 
age-periods according to the 1921 
and 1931 censuses. It will be 
seen that the 1931 curve is much 
smoother than the other which is 
full of sharp bends, particidarly 
at all age-groups ending in tens. 
The present curve for females, 
who are even more ignorant 
about age than males, and whose 
endeavour in most cases is to 
under-state it, is a little less 
smooth than the male curve. 
The small number of persons 
returned at ages 15 — -20 is as 
usual more marked among 
females than males. 


Diflerent 
Methods of 
Recording 
Age. 


Age Distribu- 
tion at 
Different 
Censuses. 


81. In another respect too the age returns at this census differ from those 
obtained at previous censuses. In all the Indian Provinces age was recorded 
in the past according to the number of years completed. The exception was the 
1891 census of this Province when instructions were issued to the enumerators 
requiring that age should be recorded according to next birthday. At the 
time of abstraction, however, the ages returned were reduced by one year with a 
view to obtain a uniform procedure for the whole of India. This was really not 
necessary, because there was the usual plumping on certain ages and the persons 
enumerated as well as the enumerators hardly paid any heed to the new instruc- 
tion and ages were in all probability returned as before, lo counteract this 
tendency, which was recognised by the Actuaries to be due to a tendency on 
the part of the public to return age according to the nearest birthday, the 
Actuaries had always to make due allowance in their computations. Mr. 
Meikle in his report on the 1921 figures laid particular stress on its recognition. 
The new instructions issued with a view to meet the situation and to secure 
some measure of uniformity required age to be recorded according to the nearest 
birthday ; six months or more counted as a year and less than six months was 
to be omitted. Thus at last census if a person was 20 years and II months 
old his age would be recorded as 20 years, whereas at this c.ensus a person 
who had completed 20 years and 6 months on the final census night was put 
down as 21. In 1921 the age of infants less than a year old was to be recorded 
as zero, while at this census infants who had completed 6 months on the 
census night went in as one year in the column of age. the age of only those 
below 6 months being recorded as zero. 

82. As already mentioned certain age statistics of the Province along with 
some other data, such as figures of migration, have been supplied to the Govern- 
ment Actuary, whose expert report is not hkely to be available for a 
considerable time to come. In the remarks that follow it is not intended to 
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anticipate his conclusions, but an attempt will be made to arouse the reader’s 
interest in the study of the subject. 

It has been remarked above that the smoothing of figures at this census 
was aimed at removing some of the defects, caused by plumping, so that we are 
in a position to compare the age distribution of the population at this census 
with the actuarial age distribution of the population for past censuses. The 
diagram below shows the age distribution according to actuarial estimate 
for the last five censuses for the male population of Hindus and Mushms 
only. The unbroken line gives the present age distribution according to the 
new method of compilation. It will be seen that the curves give remarkably 
similar results and indicate that the age di.stribution of the population here 
depicted is very nearly in accordance with the probaiile age distribution. 


BV C.HCUPS OF AOt- 



Age distribution for the last six censuses smoothed figures in thousands). 
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83. As alluded to in paragraph 48 of Section 6 of the first Chapter, the 
number of persons aged 60 and over at this census is 14-2 per cent, smaller than 
the corresponding figure appearing in the Imperial Table of 1921. The reason 
there assigned to this deficit was the difference in the method of tabulation, 
adopted on the present occasion. The deficit is further explained in the 
remarks that follow. We had better not keep to the number of persons aged 60 
and over as this age falls in the middle of our crude septenary group and the 
redistribution of persons for each individual year might make the results too 
arithmetical. As we are only aiming at the removal of the suspicion that persons 
of advanced ages have been tragically reduced for some reason or other, persons 
aged 65 and over will do as well. 

If we take the number of persons at the present census at each age-period 
by the sorting of actual age returns into groups as done at the last census, we 
find that there is no real decrease in the number of persons at older ages, as at 
first sight appears from a comparison of the smoothed figures in our Imperial 
Tables with the unsmoothed figures of 1921. As pointed out already, the actual 
ages returned at this census were sorted into ternary and septenary groups, 
such as 57 — 63, 64 (>6, 67 — 73. 74 and over, before being smoothed to give the 

quinquennial age-periods. The figures at the last census were sorted direct 
into quinquennial age-periods, such as 60 — 64. 65—69. 70 and over. Now if all 
ages sorted direct at this census into groups 64 — 66 and onwards are grouped 
together we could compare them to the persons returned in the corresponding 

groups of 1921, namely, 65 69 and onwards. An allowance will have to be made 

in our figures for persons who returned their age as 64 as these are to be excluded. 
We have already remarked in paragraph 81 above that any change in instruc- 
tions with regard to the return of age last liirthday or next birthday makes no 
ajipreciable difference in the actual returns, the ages being according to nearest 
birthday in so far as the people are capable of returning them intelligently. From 
Subsidiary Table XI we get 63 as the number of persons, who returned their age 
as 64 out of 1 00.000 of actual returns. Assuming that the same proportion of 
th() total population returned this age, we find that the total number of persons 
returning 64 as their age at this census is about 18.000. Subtracting this 
from the number of persons aged 64 and over, as obtained by direct sorting, we 
get 950,000 persons aged 65 and over as compared to about 836,000 at the last 
census. It is thus evident that there is an actual increase in this census, 
the percentage of rise being 13'6 or almost exactly, though quite accidentally, 
the same as in the total population of the Province. If for the sake of argument 
the transfer for the age 64 were to be doubled the percentage of increase would 
be only reduced to 11 '5. The number, however, in both cases is unreal as it 
contains the effect of unintentional errors and anything like normal age distri- 
bution is the one now obtained by the smoothing of the figures. The curves on 
page 129 are the nearest approach to normal distribution, which can be obtained 
with the material available. This diagram shows that the number of persons 
of all ages over 60 is greater at this census than the real number which 
according to the Actuary was living at these ages in 1921. 

There is yet another way of looking at the figures of the aged. The per- 
sons aged over 65 in 1931 are the survivors of those aged 55 and over in 1921. 
The figures of the latter according to the 1921 tables are not however smoothed 
and the effect of plumping at 55, which certainly includes some persons of lower 
ages, has to be removed before any comparison could be made. It has also to be 
borne in mind that the present figures of those aged 65 and over have been 
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depleted by the return of age as 60 by some of those who are really older as this 
is the most preferential of all the old ages. This preference on the other hand 
does not so much affect the number aged 55 and over in 1921. Coming to the 
figures themselves, we find that there were 2,133.171 persons aged 55 and over 
in 1921 (Table VII). According to a direct grouping of the 1921 crude age- 
returns in Subsidiary Table I to Chapter Y. 1921. page 207, there would be 
9,173 persons aged 55 and over out of every 100,000. If these crude figures are 
first grouped into triennial and septennial groups and then smoothed according 
to the process adopted at this census, there would be 8,416 persons aged 55 and 
over, giving a ratio of 91 : 100 between the smoothed and unsmoothed figures. 
That this ratio is the correct one to apply before obtaining comparable figures 
is borne out by the crude age distribution (Subsidiary Table VI at the end of 
this Chapter) obtained at this census, which gives the same result when the 
present figures are similarly treated. Graduating the population aged 55 and 
over in 1921 by the application of this ratio we find that it comes to 1,941,185. 
As against this we have 832.998 persons aged 65 and over at this census according 
to our Table VII, or in other words there has been a decrease of 57 per cent, among 
the aged in ten years. This percentage will be slightly reduced if the exclusion 
of a certain number froju the pojnilation now aged over 65 were to be allowed 
for on account of preference for the age 60. An ever diminishing number of 
people from amongst those aged 55 and over in 1921 was below the age of 60 in 
the first quinquennium of the last decade, and a reduction of about 57 per cent, 
among the aged, in ten years is fully justified by the average annual death-rate of 
the last decade among persons over 60. which comes to 63 per mille annually 
or 63 per cent, in ten years. There has been actually a reduction in this death- 
rate, which is shown by a comparison with the average death-rate that prevailed 
in the previous decade, which was 79 per mille among males and 84 per mille 
among females {vide Subsidiary Table IX on page 220 of the Punjab Census 
Report, 1921). The net result is that the aged have not suffered unduly during 
the last decade. If the method of smoothing adopted on the present occasion 
is adhered to in the future, comparisons will become easier and much more 
valuable. It will serve no useful purpose tocompare the figures of other age-groups. 


84. Nothing will bring out more clearly the characteristics of the age Age 
distribution of the population of this Province than its comparison with the compared**" 
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age distribution of some of the Western countries. In the marginal table the 
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her of older persons being very small. It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that 

a large number of persons in any age-period automatically reduces the 

proportion of persons at other ages. 

‘ From what has been remarked above it can reasonably be concluded 
that the expectation of life in the Punjab is much smaller than in European 
countries. The Actuarial Report will deal with this question at a greater length 
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Other 

Provinces. 


Mean Age. 




^ umber per 1,000 of both sexes. 


and determine the mean of expectation of life for persons at various ages, but 
the fact is too patent not to be noticed. 

The age distribution of this Province is compared in the marginal table 

with that obtaining in 
some of the other pro- 
vinces. The Punjab has 
the highest proportion 
of children as well as 
old persons, except 
that females in Madras 
seem to be longer lived. 
The proportion of people 
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in middle life is therefore naturally smaller in this Province than in others. 

85. Having seen the proportions of persons at different ages and drawn the 
rather serious inference about the expectation of life, we are led naturally to a 
study of the ” mean age."' by which is meant the age for a particular community 
or area, the number of persons below and above which is equal. This dis- 
cussion has mainly an academic interest. A community with a comparatively 
large proportion of children will have a low mean age, while a regressive popu- 
lation though not actually longer-lived will have a comparatively higher mean 
age. The determination of the mean age is however not altogether valueless as 
it furnishes a basis of comparison with the figures of the past and gives an 
indication of the various forces operating on human life. The table in the margin 

shows the mean 
age of the popu- 
lation by main re- 
ligions and sex for 
all censuses since 
1881.* It will be 
seen that during 
the last fifty years 
the mean age has 

varied by no more than two years in a great majority of cases. The smallest 
figures are those for the year 1891, and the reason for this, as given in the 1911 
Rejiort (page 203), was that the preceding decade was characterised by a great 
rise in the birth-rate. This undoubtedly accounts for a part of the variation, 
but the real cause, as referred to above, was the reduction, during compilation 
by one year, of the ages of all individuals returned at the census of 1891 in 
order to obtain the figures according to the years of age completed. The 
mean age during the period, 1901—1921, seems to have increased slightly in 
the case of males and decreased in the case of females. The reason seems to 
have been the comparative impunity of males in middle and older ages from the 
ravages of plague and influenza, which are known to have caused heavy mor- 
tality among female adults. As compared with 1921 the mean age at this census 
has dropped by nearly one year in the case of males and a little more in the 
case of females on account of the great increase in the number of persons at 
earlier age-periods. The mean age would have been even lower if age had been 
recorded, as in 1921, according to the num ber of years completed. , 

*The mean age ” has been calculated by the method described in India Administrative Report of the 1901 
Census, page 390. 
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86. Tt will 1)6 of some interest to make a study of the mean aw by Natural Mean Age 

o jji liatural 

Di^'isions. Though it does not ne<-essarily indicate longevity, it certainly divisions, 
furnishes a well-known basis for comparing the age distrilmtion. From the 
table in the margin we see that the mean age is highest in the Himalayan Natural 
^ ^ ' Division where the proportion of children 

Xatiiral J3ivi&ion. i Meana 2 <\ . 

' IS smallest, the Suh-Himalayau and the 
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Indo-( iangetic. Plain coming next in order. 
The mean age for the North-West Dry 
.A.rea with a large amount of adult migration 
is (iirionsly small. This is undoubtedly 


due to the great natural increase noticeable in the (atlonies where settlers have 


made permanent homes. The subject is further discu.ssed in the ne.xt paragraph 
as well as in Chapter \I under the heading ■■Comparative fertility in 
different areas." 


87. (lenerally speaking an area with the greate.st proportion of persons Longevity in 
over 60 may be regarded as most suited to longevity. It has already been Areas!”* 
pointed out that the age distriljution is greatly affected by \ arious (umsi derations, 
such as large natural increase in particular areas and migration. The map 
below shows the number of persons per 1 ,000 of the total population of each 
district or .state, who are over 60. 



S ‘‘ nil/Li' 2J< / tuillt of lulu I populuttun uhouft ov.i' (iU. 


The Districts of Karnal and ^lu/.affargaih. winch as noticed in ('hapter I 
have the smallest natural increase and which in consc(|uence should ha\ e shown 
a larger proportion at other ages, posse.ss the smallest juoportion of persons over 
60. The two districts may therefore be regardisl a'' beinu most inimiiad to 
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Quinquennial 
Birtbs and 
Age-groups. 
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longevity and very unliealtliy. The proportion of older people is low all over 
the Xorth-West Dry Area, partly because of the presence of a large number of 
middle-aged people as a result of migration or of children owing to larger natural 
increase. The true state of affairs about the comparative healthiness or other- 
wise of these areas will be known after a few more years when the conditions in 
the colonies will have settled down. The areas with the largest proportion of 
the older persons are the cooler Himalayan Division and the sub-montane 
districts of Hoshiarpur and Jhelum. The proportion of older people in Jullundur 
and Ivapurthala is also fairly high, being partly attributable to the large 
number of young and middle-aged emigrants from these places. The same 
remarks apply to Sialkot, Durdaspur and Ludhiana. 

S8. We might now study the age distribution with the help of vital 
statistics. Such a study is likely to throw light on the nature and extent 

of mis-statement of age 
both in the census and 
in the record of births 
and deaths, and will 
also give an indication 
of the ages, at which 
the death-rate is com- 
paratively high or at 
which mis-statement is 
particularly great. The 
marginal table appear- 
ing below gives for each 
quinquennium the num- 
ber of births recorded 
in the British Territory 
and the number of per- 
sons returned at corres- 
ponding age-periods at 
this census. It is 
evident that the latter 
represent the survivors 
of persons born in the 
quinquennium shown 
opposite them. To bring 
out the results more 
clearly the ' qife history” 
of persons born in each 
cpiinquennium during 
the period, 1881— 1885 to 1896—1900, 
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has been traced in the diagram above, 
survivors of the persons born 
the quinrpiennia, 1881 — 1885, 
1886—1890. 1891—1895, 1896—1900, 
arc now aged 45 — 50, 40—45, 35 — 40 
and 30—35. respectively. The various 
degree-, of mortality at different 
aees a.re evident from the four 
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curves and the number at earliest ages falls rapidly. The mis-statement of 
ages round about 15 — 20 is also clearly brought out as the drop does not exist 
in graphs ?^os. 2 and 4 when the population at 10 — 15 at one census is 
traceable to the one aged 20 — 25 at the next, the age-period 15 — 20 being thus 
skipped over. The comparative stability of figures from 25 to 35 is due to 
these ages being comparatively less exposed periods of life. If the Province 
did not lose through emigration, the persons between these ages would be 
found to be still more numerous. 

89. Having compared generally the figures of birth and quinquennial Census as a 
age-groups of the census, we might attempt to deduce the death-rates from Record, 
the census population. The present census population aged ten yea,rs and over 
are the survivors of the total population of 1921, the difference between the 
two being the total number of deaths during the decade among the population 
5 vears and over. This assumption is the same as that adopted bv the late 
Sir (deorge Hardy in his Actuarial lleport of 1901, and gives a death-rate for the 
last decade of 30-7 per mille on the mean population of the two censuses. The 
corresponding death-rate, worked out from the figures of the Public Health 
Department, is 30‘4 per mille, a figure sufficiently close to the one calculated 
above to establish the comparative accuracy of both. 

After we have determined the death-rate and with its help the amount 
of omission in the record, we can find out the number of births with the aid of 
actual increase in the population, which is known to us. The birth-rate thus 
obtained is 43'9 per mille of the mean population. The average birth-rate for 
the same period, calculated from the annual rates published by the Public Health 
Department, comes to 42'2 per mille. The difference between the (ailiadated 
and the published death and birth rates is -3 and 1 ‘7, respectively, wliich bears 
out the view that the registration of births and deaths has steadily improved 
and is reliable enough, and that the record of births is comparatively less 
accurate than that of deaths. 


90. In the preceding paragraphs we have discussed the various aspects 
of the age distribution without mentioning the effect of migration on the figures. 
We were constrained to do so as the figures of migrants by age are not available. 
Fortunately on account of its small magnitude the effect of migration on the 
figures of total population is negligible. The influence of immigration on age 
distribution in smaller areas is to increase the number in middle age-periods. 
The converse should hold good for localities, of which the population is depleted 
as a result of emigration. For example, the age distribution of a big city like 
Lahore and some di.stricts. such as Montgomery and Multan, ought to show 
the former characteristics, while the population of districts like Sialkot and 
Jullundur should furnish the latter peculiarity. The table in the margin gives 
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for Lahore City and 
the districts named 
above. Confining our 
attention in the first 
instance to figures of 
persons aged 15—40, 
we find the largest 


proportion in Lahore City where the characteristic sex ratio is also clearly 
brought out. The number of persons aged 15—40 is higher both in Montgomery 
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and Multan than in Kialkot and Julliindur. and this in spite of there lieing a 
large nuniher of children in the former two districts. The too old stick to 
their homes and predominate in tlieir own districts. 


Age 

Distribution 
by Caste. 


yi. We tnay now examine the age distribution among certaiit castes 
and see Iioav f;u' the differences in social position are reflected therein. The 
table below shows the figures for certain castes grouped as Intellectual. Agricul- 
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tnral and Depressed. The 
figures of criminal tribes 
are also separately gi\-en, 
Examining the figures 
of various castes in some 
detail. Ave find that the 
intellectual Brahman has 
the largest number of 
persons at ages over 44 
and least in the youngest 
ages. In other words 
his age distribution is 
nearest to the one obtain- 
ing in Western countries. 
The Harni has the largest 
proportion of children, 
and the Buicaria and the 
Bunsi are not far behind 
in this respect. A possible 
conclusion is that the 


Indian aborigines are not a dying race, as they 
be. As a matter of fact the age distribution in the case of criminal tribes 
is affected by their returning wrong age and also by a possible attempt to 
conceal the caste on the part of many adults, Av’ho when absent from their 
homes are anxious to hide their identity as members of a criminal tribe. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Imperial TfthB VII.) 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Province and each Natural Division 

at six censuses and mean age. 
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1921 


Age. 

— 

— 

— - 

i_ 





•f 


1 



^ 1 


cc 



§ i 




Te 

— 

- 

' n 

3 

4 

5_ ' 

PUNJAB 




! 

Under i 

341 

402 

369 

431 

1—2 

257 

304 

142 

167, 

2—3 

238 

338 

23l‘ 

209 ! 

3 — 4 

294 

33b 

258' 

300 

■i— 5 ! . 

288 

318 

■rrl 

305: 

'I'otai under 5 

. . 7,468 

!M96 

i:r,2 

7./ 75 

0— 10 

.. l,3Ul 

1.340 

1 ,457 

1,.538 

10 — 16 

.. 1,214 

1.191 

1.217 

I,l64 

16—20 .. 

930 

928 

.851 

785 

20—25 . . 

924 

947 

776 

796 

26—30 

Sl5 

S( 12 

.822 

813 

30 — 36 . . 

. . 738 

OSH 

7.53 

774 

35—10 .. 

570 

538 

5.30 

511 

10—45 .. 

487 

467 

.560 

398 

45 — 50 . . 

421 

387 

382 

353 

50 — 55 . . 

341 

311 

404 

456 

00 — tiO . . 

2b0 

231 

204 

I73i 

00 — bo . . 

217 

193 

340 

311 

bo — 70 . . 

12-1 

163 

106 

84 

70 and over. 

184 

176 

240 

220 

Mean age 

. . 24-3 

23-1 

25-4 

24 -O 

I. — Indo-Gasgetio pLAI^ 




We.st. 





0 — 0 

.. 1,430 

1,096 

1,272 

1.511 

5—10 .. 

.. 1,270 

1,332 

1,410 

1.527. 

10—15 .. 

.. 1,231 

1.222 

1,215 

1 , 120 : 

15—20 .. 

997 

964 

897 

791: 

20—40 .. 

..' 3,059 

2,913 

2.942 

2,857' 

40— bo .. 

. . 1,502 

1,418 

1,602 

1.592 

bO and over. 

... 511 

4bl 

0.5b' 

002. 

Mean age 

. . 24-3 

23-2 



II. — Htmalayaji 





0 — 5 

.. 1,270 

1,445 

1,0.56 

1,269. 

5—10 .. 

.. 1,162; 

1.207 

1,206 

1 , 345 ! 

10—15 .. 

.. 1,103 

1,104 

1,122 

1,024: 

15—20 .. 

880 

95b 

860 

9111 

1 

20—40 .. 

.. 3,181 

3,233 

3,041 

3,137 

40— bO .. 

.. 1,789 

1,526 

1,846 

1.663' 

bO and ovei . 

612 

529 

803' 

711 

Mean age 

.. 26-4 

24-8 




UI. — Svb-Himalayak 


0— -5 

• • 1,475 

1,670 

1,261, 


5—10 .. 

.. 1,312 

1,339 

1,455 

l,o<L’ 

10—15 .. 

.. 1,213 

1,179 

1.226 


15—20 .. 

878 

880 

8 12' 

770’ 

20—40 . . 

. . 2,958 

2,944 

2,794 


40—60 .. 

.. 1,561 

1,455 

1,002! 

1.(54 81 

60 and over. 

603 

527 

790: 

(595j 

Mean age 

.. 24-8 

23-7 

. . 

. . 


IV. — Xoeth-West 
Aeea. 


0 — 0 • ^ 

.. 1,577 

1,804 

1,343 

1,549 

5 — 10 .. 

. . 1,380 

1,413 

1,591 

1,651' 

10—15 .. 

.. 1.211 

1,169 

1,238 

1 , 099 : 

15—20 .. 

893, 

896 

795 

iO»}j 

20—40 .. 

.. 3,071 

3,041 

2,8.57 


40—60 ; 

,. 1,405 

1.272 

1,538 

I.4(i6i 

GO and over. 

463 

405 

638 

0 54 ' 

Mean age 

.. 23-5 

22-4 

. . 

‘ • t 


1911 


1961 


1891 

• 

1881 

• 










i 1 


X 


(K 


X 

c. 

X ! 

5C 1 

S , 

a ! 

ai 

cz 

's 

a 

a 

ez 

S 1 

I 

JZ. 


7 

H 

9 

16 

11 


13 

382' 

446' 


329 

410 

408 

319 

369 

147' 

173 

161 

178 

290 

314 

18(*' 

202 

230; 

2651 

266 

273 

293 

328 

206 

232 

259 

303: 

256 

285 

291 

.310 

247 

281 

262, 

290; 

■2T.i 

209 

323 

320 

267 

287 

l.-JbO 

J,4.1 


2.555 

l,(j0‘ 

l.:4U 


7,367 

1 ,335 

1,396 


l.'oiT 

1 .300 

1.3.57 

1 .■ 

1,356 

1,187 

1,627 

1.229 

l.nsti 

1,6,53 

914 

1,214 

1,067 

912 

815 


S46 

1,641 

1.675 

soo 

859 

848 

888 

7!):: 

S5I 

92.5 

94 7 

S.74 

914 

872 

884 

■V)5 

s74 

946 

1,666 

sr)( 1 

882 

789 

.827 

sis 

S59 

040 

001 

N3J 

858 

.53.5 

.514 

550 

.VI 

060 

768 

513 

495 

008 

6,51 

659 

672 

306 

.32.5 

hot' 

692 

370. 

347 

354 

337 

563 

56.3 

. 3 . 5.3 

323 

474 

458 

467 

460 

261 

102 

495 

471 

182 

153 

1S4 

J60 

372 

365 

174 

147 

237 

195. 

298 I 
71 

607 

597 

320 

297 

,585 

676 

170 

260 , 







25*2 

24*7 

25-0 

2-1*0 

23-0 

2.’*0 

25*0 

24*7 


1,252: 

1,401 

1,195 

1,283 

1,61 )5 

1,732 

1 . 1 69 

1,280 

1.268'. 

1.306 

1,335 

1.344 

1,325 

1.315 

1,289 

1,287 

1,196 

1,021. 

1.243 

1.169 

1.077 

933 

1.233 

1,086 

1 .020 

874 

970 

872 

1,090 

1.694 

Old 

889 

3.098! 

3,148 

2,99.5 

3,1 21 

3,193 

3,300 

.3.161 

3.205 

1 ,625 

1,646. 

1,681 

1 ,080 

1.417 

1,303 

1.1 ‘9.5 

1,689 

551 

.544 

575 

.585 

293 

263 

,552 

555 


I 


l.089| 

1,225 

1,054 

1.195 

1,375 

1,589 

1,0,53 

1,209 

1.191 

1,288, 

1,177 

1,293 

1,239 

1,282 

1,206 

1,343 

1,098, 

1,002: 

1,212 

1,689 

1,070 

927 

1,188 

1,022 

904 

927 

914 

912 

1,013 

1,113 

916 

928 

3.170, 

3.240 

3,l8ti 

3,268 

.3,388 

3,406 

3,233 

3,304 

1,843' 

1,659' 

1,805 

1,613 

1,532 

1,338 

1,767 

1,568 

705 

653 

652 

646 

383 

345 

643 

026 


1,274 

1,460 

1,286 

1,353 

1,562 

1,6061 

1,217 

IjOOU 

1,351 

1,393 

1,347 

1,318 

1,415 

1,396 

1,405 


1,209 

1,040 

1,235 

1,0.>4 

1,058 

917 

1,266 


844 

763 

881 

818 

1,026 

1 ,1 165 

887 

S65 

2,979 

3,078, 

2,955 

3,138 

3,155 

3,247 

3,022 

3,105 

1,662 

1,645, 

1,636 

1.670 

1,428 

1,377 

1,614 

1,597 

08 1: 

621 

660 

649 

356 

333 

589 

577 


1,403' 

1,604! 

1,408. 

1,589 

1,812 2,017 

1,482 

1,690 

1,509! 

1,576' 

l,477i 

1,509. 

1,467 1,454 

1.523 

1,497 

1.174; 

1,029' 

1,193; 

1,056 

958 

834 

1.069 

936 

779. 

722 1 

793; 

764 

944 1,015 

725 

715 

2,975 

3,044 

2,989 

3,081 

3,023 3,070 

2.S44 

2,975 

1,564' 

1,487 

1,532 

1,450 

1,444 1,295 

1,691 

1,662 

596 

538. 

608 

1 

551 

352 

315 

666 

625 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 


Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each Main Religion (six censuses). 



1031. 

1921. 

1 

1911 


1901. 1 

1891. 

1881. 

Age . 


CO 

® i 

, 

i 

0 


? 1 


. i 

CO ' 

q 1 


31' ‘ 


CC 

0 



C8 1 












e8 


c3 

S ; 


s 

d ' 

s 


S 

'3 

g 


S 


S 

; 

s : 

& 

s 

Eh 


1 



1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 

11 ; 

12 

13 

ALL RELIGIONS 

0 — 5 

.. 1,468 

] 

1,698 

1,272 

I 

1 

i 

1,478 

1,280 

1,477 

1,248 

1,355 

1,607 

1,746 

1,219 

1,361 

5—10 .. 

.. 1,301 

1,346' 

1,457 

1,5381 

1,335 

1,390 

1,356 

1,367 

1,366 

1,357 

1,356 

1,355 

10—15 .. 

.. !,dl4 

1,191 

1,217 

1,104 

1,187 

1,027 

1,229 

1,086 

1,053 

914 

1,214 

i,067 

lo~J0 .. 

030 

928 

851 

785 

912 

815 

910 

840 

1,041 

1,07.7 

899 

859 

110—40 .. 

. . 3,Oi7 

2,975 

2,895 

2,894 

3,044 

3,113 

2,995 

3,126 

3,171 

3,256 

3,049 

3,149 

-to— bO 

. . l,.5O0 

l,39e 

1,616 

1,580 

1.640 

1,009 

1.655 

1,629 

1,136 

1357 

1.67s 

1.633 

00 and oyer. 

. . o-*5 

4bb 

692 

621 

662 

569 

607 

597 

32() 

i97 

585 

576 

5Iean age 

.. d4'3 

23-1. 

25-4 

24-5 

25-2 

24-7 

25*0 

24-9 

-3’0 

22*6 

25'4 

24-7 

HINDU , ' 

0 — 0 

.. 1,377 

1,614 

1,211 

1,436 

1,195 

1,394 

1,162 

1,275 

1,554 

1,717 

1,127 

1,268 

5 — 10 . . 

. . 1,234 

1,297 

1,384 

1,489 

1,237 

1,303 

1.306 

1,350 

1,296 

1,304 

1,293 

1,313 

10—15 .. 

.. 1,198 

1,193 

1,187 

1,096 

1,163 

1,023 

1,231 

1,097 

1,079 

930 

1,214 

1,059 

15— :>0 .. 

075 

966 

886 

817 

995 

883 

944 

859 : 1.072 

1 

1,088 

943 

884 

do— 40 . . 

.. 3.135 

3,046 

3,005 

2,952 

3,154 

3,188 

3,075 

3,157 

3,.270 

3,326 

3,190 

3,246 

40—00 . . 

.. 1,582 

1,436 

1,675 

1,605 

1,693 

1.651 

1,715 

1,677, 1,434 

1.362 

1,693 

1,663 

00 and over. 

499 

448, 

65- 

605 

563 

558 

567 

585 295 

273 

540 

567 

-Mean age 

.. 24-7 

23-4 

25-7 

24-7 

25*0 

25-0 

25-3 

25-1 

23-1 

22-7 

25-2 

26-0 

SIKH 

0—5 .. 

.. 1,391 

1,627 

1,209 

1 , 412 ' 

1,248 

1,418 

1,158 

1,152 

1,546 

1,543 

1,186 

1,292 

5 -10 .. 

. . 1,253 

1,303. 

1,358 

1,458, 

1,262: 

1,300 

1,250 

1,190 

1,318 

1,261. 

1,226 

1,197 

10- 15 .. 

. . 1,203 

1,190 

1,219, 

1,115 

1,189 

974 

1,219 

1,039 

1,082 

941 

1,163 

1,026 

15--:.'0 . . 

951 

917 

891 

760. 

977 

781 

998 

864 

! 1,006 

1,017 

939 

847 

dO— 40 . . 

2,948 

2,843 

2,850 

2,806. 

2,989 

3,136 

2,876 

3,189 

3,018 

3,369 

3,013 

3,223 

40—00 . . 

. • 1,625 

1,549 

1,691 

1,718' 

1,679 

1,746 

1,767 

1,863 

1,633 

1,520 

1,809 

1,788 

60 and over. 

629 

571 

782 

731^ 

656 

645 

732 

703 

397 

349 

665 

627 

M'-an ag" 

. . 25-3 

24-2 

20-2 

25-6'' 

25-7 

25-7 

26-1 

26-7 

23-9 

23-8 

26-o! 

25-8 

MUSLIM 









j 




i)—0 .. 

. . 1,537 

1,759 

1,328 

1,518 

1,.350 

1,543 

1,345 

1,453 

1,677 

1,809 

1,316 

1,455 

5--10 .. 

. . 1,350 

1,382 

1,533 

1,.5SC 

1,424 

1,468 

1,423 

1,408 

1,445 

1,419 

1,442 

1,418 

10—15 .. 

. . 1,223 

1,186 

1,237 

1,106 

1,208 

1,039 

1,232 

1,082 

1 , 02.7 

893 

1,228 

1,079 

15— do . . 

908 

908 

816 

769 

841 

i iO 

868 

820, 1,022 

1,073 

853 

839 

do— 40 . . 

. . 3,026 

2 , 975 ' 

2,823 

2,878 

2,966 

3,058 

2,936 

3 , 092 ! 3,089 

3,177 

2,914 

3,050 

40—00 .. 

. . 1,443 

1,340 

1,563 

1,535 

1,588 

1,553 

1,572 

1,55J 

1,397 

1,321 

1,627 

1,582 

00 and over. 

513 

450 

700 

608, 

623 

56-4 

624 

592; 345 

308 

620 

677 

Mean age 

.. 23-8 

22*7, 

25-0 

24-l' 

24-9 

24*2 

24-6 

24-4 

1 

’ 22-7 

00*0 

24-7 

24-3 

CHRLSTIAX 









1 




0—5 . . 

. . 1,573 

1,900 

1,394 

1,691 

1,354 

1,786 

954 

1,505 89.5 

1,797 

681 

1,688 

.5—10 .. 

.. 1,.349 

1,429 

1,520 

1,671 

1,297 

1,577 

959 

1,477 789 

1,.711 

561 

1,4 82 

10—15 .. 

..' 1,230 

1,246 

1,230 

1,160 

999 

1,059 

809 

1,109 .729 

97b 

414 

1,118 

15— do .. 

..] 981 

955 

883 

811 

741 

784 

605 

871 

772 

1,043 

397 

948 

do— 40 .. 

3,149 

2,880 

3,015 

2,783 

3,953 

3,042 

5,377 

3,364 6,];!5 

3,500 

7,092 

3,668 

40—00 .. 

1,266 

1,199 

1,348 

1,369, 

1,220 

1.329 

1,007 

1,235: 765 

95>2 

769 

906 

00 and over. 

. . , 452 

391 

610 

515 

436 

423 

289 

379 ! 115 

1 

191 

S6 

190 

Mean age 

..j 22-9 

21-5 

23-8 

22-7 

i 

23-7 

22-9 

24-4 

22-5 23-3 

20-7 

25-4 

20-6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lU. 


Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes (Census 1931). 


Males. 


Females. 


X umber per mille aged 


X umber per mille aged 


Caste. 


1 


Aggarwal 

Ahir 

Arain 

Arora 

Awan 

Bawaria 

Biloch 

Brahman 

Chamar 


Chhimba 


Chuhra 


Dagi and Koli 
Dhobi 
>» 

Faqir 


Gujjar 


Harni 

Jat 

»» 

Jhiwar 


Julaha 

f f 

Kamboh 


Kanet 

Kashmiri 

Khatri 

Kumhar 


Lohar 


Jlachhi 

Meo 

^lirasi 

iilochi 

iru^alli 

Xai 


Pakliin-ara 

Patlian 

Rajput 


Rathi 

Saini 


Saiisi 

Sayad 

Sheikh 

Sunar 


Tarkhan 


Teli” 


(Hindu) 

(Jain) 

(Hindu) 

(Muslim) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Hindu) 

(Ad-Dharmi) 

(Sikh) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Aluslini) 

(Hindu) 

(Ad-Dharmi) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

(Christian) 

(Hindu) . 

(Hindu) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh)_ 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Buddhist) 

(Muslim) 

(Hituln) 

(Sikh) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindti) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

( Muslim) 

(Muslim) 

(3Iu slim) 

(Hindu) 

(Muslim) 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(3[uslini) 

( Muslim) 

(Aluslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

( Hindu) 
(Hind I ) 
(Sikh) 
(Hindu) 

(M hslim) 
(Muslim) 
(Hindu) 
(Sikh I 
(Muddn) 

( Hind u ) 

(Sikh ] 
(Musi till) 
(M" slim) 





cc 

Cl 

1 


44 and 


T 

O 

i 

cc 

Cl 

i 

cc 

Tt- 

1 

44 and 

1 

i 




over. 

c 




Cl 

over. 

o 











0 

o 

i 

o 

c 

7 

S 

u 

10 

11 

12 

13 


179 

164 

70 

134 

284 

169 

207 

170 

69 

134 

:i04 

178 

1S4 

166 

72 

12,s 

281 

109 

200 

172 

69 

132 

273 

174 

190 

17S 

76 

118 

273 

107 

221 

170 

66 

121 

262 

154 

189 

IG.'l 

.35 

1.7'J 

274 

ISO 

209 

167 

6(» 

119 

287 

10" 

20.-) 

1S2 

09 

ill 

270 

163 

233 

180 

62 

121 

249 

149 

192 

!6S 

05 

117 

2.89 

109 

218 

170 

59 

120 

278 

149 

205 

RSI 

07 

121 

2.70 

176 

229 

183 

.39 

119 

258 

152 

207 

176 

66 

97 

281 

173 

221 

172 

5.3 

101 

299 

161 

237 

1.S7 

67 

116 

276 

137 

249 

195 

71 

127 

24:; 

117 

204 

17,S 

69 

127 

266 

107 

242 

191 

7 8 

113 

24.3 

13:i 

2'Xl 

17.'. 

6] 

107 

291 

100 

23" 

160 

.3(i 

114 

;494 

RiO 

IGl' 

1.7.7 

7() 

123 

292 

198 

1 8.1 

162 

62 

123 

278 

185 

1.74 

!36 

02 

130 

310 

214 

! 87 

152 

Gs 

117 

2s:; 

199 

19:^ 

163 

78 

1 23 

_ J 4 

1 17 

218 

176 

76 

i::o 

27:; 

127 

19G 

PC! 

09 

IOC, 

259 

177 

218 

178 

72 

130 


159 

189 

174 

80 

121 

2.39 

174 

221 

173 

7.3 

127 

3.34 

152 

16(> 

1.79 

73 

132 

2ti0 

264 

212 

169 

81 

127 

2:!9 

172 

167 

173 

s2 

121 

JiiO 

217 

197 

161 

76) 

1 

■2 44 

202 

20G 

17.3 

07 

121 

2.3.3 

17s 

227 

169 

6!) 

117 

264 

1.54 

20() 

JSS 

77 

122 

206 

141 

237 

1 s.s 

71 

126 

2C':4 

117 

212 

l!»l 

74 

121 

2-33 

1 19 

241 

Iss 

69 

ns 

2 4i; 

l:i8 

208 

1S7 

70 

130 

.> ' 

1 17 

226 

174 

7.2 

i 37 

23.1 

198 

230 

177 

77 

106 

277 

137 

2.K) 

177 

82 

1"3 

2.39 

142 

212 

1.S7 

07 

127 

27" 

'37 

279 

1 55 

7.3 

130 

245 

190 

169 

1 73 

60 

100 

319 

|99 

Is9 

140 

61 

117 

322 

179 

193 

1.77 

(>9 

130 

317 

13,s 

229 

107 

79 

1 3., 

286) 

119 

207 

174 

07 

117 

267 

17" 

228 

10s 

64 

120 

267 

159 

13.7 

127 

6(> 

111 

292 

271 

202 

105 

C2 

120 

246) 

20,7 

74 

02 

.38 

94 

307 

!>7,7 

109 

149 

72 

122 

249 

239 

202 

177 

72 

1 17 

261 

173 

22 s 

ls2 

79 

123 

247 

150 

171 

17.3 

77 

127 

284 

170 

2o<' 

17" 

6s 

116 

2 84 

102 

172 

162 

0] 

!t7 

203 

24.7 

192 

101 

.3.3 

99 

277 

210 

18S 

ISO 

09 

106 

279 

178 

•>•>,; 

178 

64 

112 

26( ' 

1 01 ' 

I9:l 

277 

61 

83 

213 

I7;i 

263 

242 

.32 

1 5 

2(6; 

107 

170 

175 

SO 

128 

271 

170 

206 

179 

7 I 

121 

2()6 

151 

IG6 

167 

09 

ll'O 

271 

20!l 

1 !i7 

166 

65 

117 

269 

197 

20.7 

1.S4 

01 

109 

278 

163 

234 

170 

54 

117 

274 

147 

188 

171 

72 

117 

277 

177 

213 

177 

74 

12 :'. 

2(>2 

151 

201 

187 

69 

118 

244 

1.83 

219 

174 

65 

121 

25J 

17" 

210 

187 

69 

116 

244 

171 

231 

1 SO 

69 

12-1 

242 

148 

107 

172 

72 

llil 

297 

193 

l8.s 

1 56 

71 

137 

28S 

16" 

161 

IGo 

66 

112 

278 

223 

173 

164 

59 

112 

2.3! 

211 

202 

175 

60 

114 

203 

177 

229 

170 

6.3 

12" 

2.39 

151 

192 

169 

74 

120 

270 

109 

212 

1 s:i 

68 

130 

262 

145 

208 

1,81 

0).3 

11.7 

2.73 

178 

222 

1.82 

6S 

121 

2.31 

156 

203 

183 

72 

121 

274 

107 

231 

191 

66 

124 

24.1 

14.7 

1.78 

1 73 

62 

117 

29‘.» 

213 

170 

143 

.37 

127 

,399 

ISS 

$7 

17.7 

07 

133 

30!» 

229 

113 

121 

76 

1.70 

;^23 

217 

178 

101 

64 

13! 

.304 

1.79 

213 

1 69 

6.3 

122 

268 

169 

178 

1.70 

07 

12!l 

294 

173 

200 

1 73 

62 

118 

274 

107 

194 

104 

02 

114 

263 

203 

212 

170 

66 

111 

268 

179 

188 

177 

78 

1 27 

271 

101 

213 

169 

7:1 

134 

269 

171 

199 

RS.S 

74 

121 

212 

176 

203 

175 

69 

1 17 

247 

191 

211 

183 

07 

1 12 

261 

166 


173 

64 

120 

261 

U7 

173 

167 

73 

122 

2SS 

177 

19S 

168 

71 

12" 

2 s. 3 

178 

ISl 

176 

88 

114 

.').» ■■ 

206 

109 

162 

78 

12" 

2.38 

189 

2(1.7 

isl 

71 

120 

25 s 

167 

■232 

17 

6(> 

12.1 

2.3 1 

1.7" 

211 

1 ,S2 

93 

110 


160 

2:17 

1 70 

62 

118 

2()9 

114 

202 

103 

78 

118 

2St) 

123 

■^23 

176 

6.3 

124 

.399 

112 

200 

177 

09 

120 

20.3 

171 


I OS 

62 

122 

264 

16" 

137 

123 

7.3 

167 

:*9l 

109 

221 

162 

71 

172 

28.3 

1"9 

207 

176 

01 

111 

279 

1 ”.> 


175 

i',2 

1 17 

26.3 

1 72 

233 

1S2 

01 

106 

200 

152 

2.3s 

18:; 

.37 

123 

2.3.3 

12-1 

173 

166 

1 '» 

126 

.•)“•> 

ISs 

•jOi > 

170 

79 

129 

27*^ 

161 

171 

162 

71 

126 

2(33 

297 

199 

167 

72 

IP 

2.3.3 

l"l 

19s 

172 

07 

118 

271 

iT4 

220 

11 '.' 1 

66 

122 

1^1.9 

1 79 

221 

160 

02 

ion 

262, 

170 


I8l 

74 

12 : 

J 3-1 

192 

182 

1 66 

04 

126 

293 

109 

219 

162 

61 

122 

2s9 

17C, 

1.76 

171 

08 

129 

393 

193 

1S3 

1 .77 

6,6. 

132 

2 s 6) 

178 

218 

147 

91 

142 

231 

171 

210 

1.77 

.37 

1 12 

29i 

199 

199 

178 

79 

1 17 

279 

lOti 

.>0 -J 

177 

65 

IP! 

26>6, 

148 

1S6 

174 

58 

101 

277 

291 

192 

li;.8 

69 

12(i 

279 

171 

172 

167 

75 

118 

27! 

197 

29.3 

169 

69 

116 

264 

177 

196 

ISO 

Os 

19.7 

245 

290 

2' 9 

176 

7:1 

1"2 

2.3!) 

181 

214 

18 ir 

00 

1 17 

20( » 

f 0.3 

244 

I8s 

(>.3 

117 

24.> 

138 

188 

Dh) 

07 

121 

27.3 

177 

297 

16:', 

66 

127 

27.3 

164 

178 

166 

09 

134 

_’95 

1.3 

212 

177 

6S 

137 

269 

14" 

189 

177 

71 

121 

205 

170 

29 s 

177 

6 s 

12 s 

< 

167 

201 

170 

0,7 

121 

253 

1 7(» 

212 

1 81 

66 

126 

2 3;: 

162 

213 

J - > 

73 

127 

262 

I 3 3 

_■’() 

16s 

72 

1 

2 ; s 

14 ; 

I8l 

17! 

70 

1 19 

2o.s 

IsJ 

2* *7 

172 

71 

127 

2 1 

1 .7.7 

182 

16s 

(>9 

127 

2(i9 

l‘<(, 

2- U 

167 

(iS 

i 27 

23 .3 

1 81 

206 

176 

07 

111 

20.3 

172 

2.:i 

174 

!>9 

128 

2.36, 

1.71 

201 

180 

7.3 

124 

239 

101 

221 

Isl 

t>.3 

123 

249 

148 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 43 to those aged 14 — 43 in 
certain castes ; also of Married females aged 14 — 43 per 100 Females (Census 1931). 


Caste. 


Proportion of chiUlran. 
both ptr JOlK 


Proportion of persons \ 
over 43 per 100 aged ■ 
14—43. 




Person*' 

aged 

14—43. 


Maiiied 
females 
aged 
14- -43. 
3 




^ Oi 

CO CD 

S & 

tD 

^ p64 r— ^ <8 


? 1 


c • 


^ =: eg 
c ^ 

tt. O 


1 

Aggarwai 

(Hiiotii) 


70 

213 

35 

34 

3b 

0 


{Jain) 


To 

20s 

33 

33 

36 

f) 

.\hir 

{Hindu ) 


83 

217 

36 

34 

39 

4 

,, 

{Muslim) 


78 

239 

38 

34 

33 


Arain 

{Jln^iini) 


91 

245 

36 

33 

36 

0 

Ai'ora 

(Hindu j 


81 

223 

36 

33 

36 

7 


{Sikh) 


91 

244 

40 

35 

35 

,S 

A^van 

{Mv’.lim) 


87 

232 

39 

3b 

36 

0 

Bawaria 

{Uindn) 


09 

251 

31 

27 

36 

lu 

,, 

{Sikh) 


92 

2.30 

37 

31 

34 

11 

Biloch 

{ M u Aim ) 


84 

214 

33 

29 

40 

1:2 

Brahman 

{Hind n ) 


70 

200 

41 

40 

36 

i:j 

,, 

(Sikh) 


03 

211 

43 

41 

36 

14 

Chamar 

[Hindu) 


80 

196 

31 

27 

42 

1.1 


{-Id-Dh'irmi) 


89 

218 

41 

36 

39 

16 

,, 

{Sikh) 


82 

209 

38 

34 

40 

17 

(Jlihimba 

{Hiudn) 


70 

203 

43 

38 

38 

18 

,, 

[Sikh ) 


74 

203 

47 

46 

37 

I'J 

,, 

{Mu Aim) 


87 

228 

40 

34 

37 

20 

Chuhra 

(Hindu) 


88 

229 

30 

25 

39 



(Ad-Dharmi) 


94 

231 

33 

32 

. 36 



(Sikh) 


80 

229 

32 

30 

^38 

23 

,, 

(Muslim) 


92 

270 

30 

33 

33 

24 

99 

(f'hrisiiiin) 


89 

2.30 

30 

30 

36 

2.) 

llagi and Koli 

(Hindu) 


07 

1.36 

42 

35 

43 

26 

Dhobi 

{ffindn) 


73 

198 

27 

23 

42 

27 


(Muslim) 


86 

229 

38 

34 

37 

28 

laqir 

(Hindu) 


03 

260 

58 

48 

34 

2'J 

>9 

(Sikh) 


46 

201 

82 

34 

36 

3U 

>9 

{ .17 uslim ) 


88 

236 

39 

34 

37 

31 

Gujjar 

(Hindu) 

. . 

74 

200 

35 

34 

41 

.12 


(Sikh) 


81 

197 

38 

50 

38 

.1:1 


{ M u ill m) 


86 

227 

39 

37 

37 

34 

tCarni 

(Muslim) 


140 

408 

48 

31 

29 

3.3 

3at 

{Hindn) 


78 

200 

36 

33 

41 

!6 


{Sikh) 


70 

219 

46 

45 

36 

37 

1 1 

{Muslim) 


89 

243 

36 

33 

36 

■J'S 

■ Ihi\rar 

(Hind") 


81 

213 

38 

33 

39 

■!!» 


(Sikh) 


90 

224 

43 

39 

37 

ID 


(Muslim) 


94 

243 

41 

34 

36 

41 

•j 11 la ha 

[Hindu) 


07 

171 

40 

32 

42 

42 

,, 

(Sikh) 


72 

173 

49 

47 

41 

13 

,, 



88 

236 

39 

34 

36 

44 

Karnboh 

[Hindu) 


81 

225 

36 

31 

37 

13 


{SiU,) 


9l 

223 

41 

33 

38 

46 


(JJnditi}) 


9i 

244 

37 

34 

36 

4-1 

Kaiiet 

{Hindn) 


05 

1.34 

45 

38 

42 

IS 


{Buddhist) 


47 

178 

43 

39 

28 

10 

Kci'hmin 

(Mu dim) 


74 

•>.)r, 

32 

36 

36 

36 

Ivhd^ri 

( // 1 ndfi 


75 

228 

33 

37 

35 

31 

,, 

(Sikh) 


84 

227 

46 

39 

35 

72 

Kamhar 

if/i"dn) 


70 

200 

34 

'>•) 

40 

”)3 


(Sikh) 


88 

240 

40 

44 

35 

34 


{ ynslimi 


91 

239 

38 

33 

36 


Lobar 

\ Hindu) 


1 3 

188 

37 

33 

40 

30 


{Sikh) 


81 

201 

47 

40 

38 

t7 


[Mndim) 


89 

23.3 

37 

34 

37 

~>s 

Machhi 



SO 

23, S 

36 

•».> 

37 

y.i 

.31ho 



82 

203 

2.5 

23 

42 

66 

7tira»i 

{Mi'ditfi) 


83 

231 

.38 

36 

36 

61 

Mochi 

{Hindu) 


31 

2)2 

17 

22 

43 

62 


{Mvsiif,}) 


s.S 

238 

39 

34 

36 

03 

-Uu-'-salli 

(Mndim) 


98 

263 

33 

29 

35 

64 

-Vai 

(H'ndn) 



197 

10 

34 

40 

0.7 


(Sikh) 


77 

216 

4.7 

f3 

36 

66 

,, 

{Mndim) 


S.“» 

229 

38 

34 

36 

67 

Pakhiwara 

(Muslim) 


OO 

2.32 

10 

29 

36 

08 

Pathan 

(Mudim) 


77 

224 

3.7 

:u 

36 

69 

Rajput 

[Hindu) 


0.7 

192 

3!t 

37 

38 

70 


(Sikh) 


.S2 

223 

:‘>7 

30 

:i9 

71 

,, 

(Muslim) 


SO) 

238 

30 

33 

.>.) 

72 

Uathi 

{Hiudn) 


.80 

180 

47 

:i7 

30 

73 

Sami 

(Hindn) 


78 

208 

43 

:io 

.38 

74 


(Sikh) 


SO 

228 

40 

42 

36 

7.> 

San*;] 

(Hi-.d.., 


94 

2.37 

37 

32 

.]5 

76 

Savad 

(Mndim) 


! 7s 

223 

38 

33 

3;7 

77 

.'^heikh 

(Mndim) 


1 

212 

32 

29 

30 

7 8 

Siinar 

( H > n,l„ 


! 82 

22.7 

‘18 

37 

36 

70 

,, 

(S,kh) 

. . 

87 

230 

40 

36 

36 

V> 

,, 

iMnsfi,,,) 


■SO 

241 

;i4 

...) 

3.7 

si 

Tarkhan 

( Hi nd n 'i 


70 

193 

:;o 

.1.) 

41 

S2 

,, 

i^ilh) 


■so 

213 

43 

40 

38 

83 

,, 

{Mnit,i„) 


8S 

2)0 

38 

31 

36 

S4 

Teli 

1 M >Hliit) 


s,s 

240 

3.7 

34 

36 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15 — 40 ; also of married 
females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females by District or State and Natural Division. 


Peoi'ortios or chiloeek, both sexes, 
PEE 100. 


PkOPOETIOS of PEESONS aged CO AXD 
OVEE PEE 100, AGED 15 40. 


District oe State 
AXD Natiteal 
Division. 


Persons aged 15 — 40. 


Married females 
aged 15 — 40. 


1931. 1921. , 1911. : 1901. 1891. 


XUMBEE OF MAEEIED 

Females aged 16 — 40 

PEE 100 FEMALES OF 


^ C c; 



oi 









•T. 

o 

C3 

S 

s 

Males. 

e 

i It 

C3 T 


S 

c 

ct ' 

a, 

d 

S 

c 

c 

S 


12 

13 

14 

15 

1C 17 

18 

19 

20 

i 21 

22 


ALL ages. 


ct . Ci c: 1 oc 




PUNJAB 


73 77 ... . . . 193 199 


13 12 18 17 


j_ — Indo-Gangetic • ■ * • * * * ■ * * , ■ * 

Plain West. 


: 33 32 

33 32 



74 


64 

58 

77 

189 

214 

166, 

150 

101 

11 

lo 

IC. 

15 

11 

12 

12 

14 

7| 

(> 

33 

31 36 

34 

36 


86 

1041 

75 

55 

80 

197. 

24- 

176 

130 

200 

18 

14 

24 

15 

16 

IS 

13 

17 


0 

53 

30, 35 

o4 

36 


71 

7T, 

62 

07 

07 

172 

186 

153 

154 

160 

10 

9 

l4 

13 

12 

13 

13 

14 

0, 

5 

30 

34: 36 

oG 

39 

4 D’ljana State 

84 

8Ti 

1 

74 

00 

70 

182 

1 

195 

169 

150 

175 

16, 

14 

25 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

8, 

1 

G 

34 

32 35 

34 

37 


73, 

72 

61 

71 

01 

176 

17.8' 

150 

160 

149 

10 

s' 

13; 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

4' 

4 

36 

34 35 

35 

40 

6 Pataudi State 

70, 

<0 

03 

60 

60 

lo7 

185 

147 

151 

1.50 

11 

1) 

19' 

lo 

16 

16 

15 

k; 


4 

36 

32 35 

36 

39 


001 

72 

sj i 

59 

60 

173 

187 

148 

IdO 

150 

9 

4 

13 

11 

lo 

9 

lo 

10 

5i 

4 

3G 

341 37 

3G 

39 

8 .JuUundur 

To 

iO 

•i8. 

07 

70 

195 

192 

174 

157 

los 

21 

19 

25' 

• >•> 

19 

19 

19 

19 

8i 

8 

31 

31 34 

35 

39 

9 Kapiirthala State . . 

72' 

to' 

TO 

70 

7-> 

189 

197 

185 

Hit) 

ISO 

17 

15 


20 

17 

l(i 

I.'. 

17 

S 

7 

32 

32 33 

35 

37 

10 Ludhiana 

69 

74 

03, 

64 

00 

191 

197 

171. 

l.')4 

160 

1(1 

] ! 

20 

19 

15 

14 

IS 

IS 

8; 

♦) 

32 

31 34 

35, 

39 

11 Maler Kotla State 

72 

04 

50, 

05 

TO 

193 

188 

154 

153 

167 

16 

15 

19 

21 

15 

14 

20, 

IS 

7 

G 

32 

32 35 

35 

38 

12 Ferozepore 

72 

81 

OT, 

05 

70 

201 

217 

187 

172 

191 

12 

12 

17 

17 

1 .) 

13 

13 

13 

7 

0 

32 

31 34 

33 

37 

13 FarMot State 

72 1 

78' 

08. 

00 

82 

1 95 

21 1 

185 

18(( 

20,v 

13 

U 

15 

17 

12 

13 

12 

13 

-] 

7 

32 

31 35 

33 

36 

14 Patiala Slate 

70 

75 

lii 

o7 

04 

18J 

198 

105 

147 

105 

13 

1 ! 

17 

16 

13 

13 

14 

15 

t) 

5 

34 

32 35 

35 

38 

15 Jind State 

To 

81 

61 

.79 

67 

188, 

207 

l.')& 

148 

171 

12 

10 

16 

15 

12 

13 

13 

14 


0 

34 

32 37 

35 

38 

1C Xabha State 

72 

74 

63 

or 

07 

184 

108 

lOS 

157 

169 

15 

13 

19 

18 

15, 

15 

15 

16 


5 

34 

31 35 

35 

38 

17 Lahore 

65 

7ll 

63' 

0)0 ! 

73 

203' 

210 

184 

171 

184 

10 

12 

15 

19 

12 

15 

14 

14 

7 


32 

31 34 

35 

38 

18 Amritsar 

73 1 

74 

t)7 

70 

iO 

198 

197 

ISO, 

167, 

178. 

14 

15 

20 

20 

16 

16 

IS 

16 

si 

7 

32 

32 34 

35 

39 

19 Gujranwala ..; 

"1, 

72 

7S' 

T’"* 

70 

208 

201 

208 

179 

173 

131 

12 

18 

17 

16 

15 

IS 

15 

8'; 

7 

32 

30, 32 

34; 

38 

20 Sheikhupura 

82 

82 




223 

224 

1 

* 1 



13; 

12 

18 

17l 





• 1 

" 

31 

31' .. 



II. — Himalayan 

62 

61 

i 

58 

57 

61 

150 

148 

141 

139 

154 

15 

13 

21 

18 

17 

16 

16 

15 

9’' 

8 

36 

35 36 

36 38 

1 

21 Sirmoor State 

o4i 

1 

50' 

57i 

57 

59 

131 

133 

137 

135 

150 

12 

11 

17 

15 

15 

14 

14 

13 

G 

5 

40 

39 39 

39 

42 

22 Simla 

35; 

271 

32 

30 

35 

131 

120 

121 

117 

129 

7 

10 

7 

12 

JS 

11 

7 

11 

3 

0 

39 

38 37 

38 

40 

23 Simla Hill States . . 

55 

53 I 

' 



133 

131 

1 



15 

13 

18. 

161 







3G 

35^ 





1 

s53. 

52 

57 



129. 

120 

139 




, 

>16 

16 

15 

15 

9 

8 


VSO 

37 

39 

24 BilaspKr State 

61 

oS'.^ 




146 

141 

1 



18 

14 

24 

20i, 







36 

35 J 



25 Kangra 

68| 

081 

63 1 

01 

05 

165 

160 

150 

149 

103 

10 

12 

23 

18 

18 

16 

16 

15 

9 

7 

34 

34 35 

35 

36 

2C Mandi State . 

62' 

071 

61 


67 

149 

158 

144 

1 =■-. 

158 

15 

15' 

21 

18 

19 

10 

1 


11 

19 

3G 

34 36 

] 

37 

1 

1 

1 


>58 













he 

15 





>36 


27 Suket State 

54 

51' 

47 


60 

133 

128 

119 

j 

1,52 

14; 

11 

16, 

14 

14 

12 J 


7 

0 

37 

37 , 38 

1 

37 

28 Chamba State 

62 

6F 

59; 

\ 

59 

63 

146 

147 

138 

138 

148 

16 

13 

L'ii 

1 

21 

24 

19 

24 

20 

13 

10 

3G 

34, 36 

35 

38 

III. — Sub-Hlmalayan. 

75 

78 

1 

71' 

68 

71 

193 

196 

182 

166 

176 

I61 

14 

22 

19, 

18 

16 

17 

16 

9 

8 

33 

31, 33 

34 

37 

29 Ambala 

65 

oo 

53 

54 

58 

174' 

179 

151 

141 

154 

13 

11, 

16 

1 

15: 

12 

12 

12! 

14 

6 

6 

35 

33 1 35 

36 

39 

30 Kalsia State 

70 

07 

57; 

00 

05 

187 

184 

158 

155 

167 

13 

12 

17 

15! 

13 

12 

13 

14 

6 

5 

34 

33. 35 

35 

38 

3 1 Hoshiarpur 

TO 

To 

68 

66 

71 

183 

180 

108 

154 

167 

21 

18' 

20 

00 

21 

19 

19 

19 

0 

9 

33 

32 . 34 

35 

38 

32 Gurdaspur 

80 

82 

To' 

71 

74 

207 

214 

i 

199 

173 

193 

14 

12 

20, 

is; 

16 

15 

lo; 

1 5 


6 

32 

31 33 

35; 3 6 

33 Sialkot 

7T 

84 

82 

75 

73 

212 

214: 

209 

176 

170 

16 

13! 

24 

21' 

20 

18 

19’ 

18 

9 

8 

31 

30 32 

34 

39 

34 Gujrat 

80 

84 

79' 

72 

78 

204' 

207 i 

193 

176 

186 

16 

15 

24 

20 

20 

17 

18| 

17 

10 

8 

32 

30 32 

32 36 

35 Jhelum 

75 

81 

69, 

72 

7S 

181 

ISO 

170 

172 

191 

19 

16 

28, 

21 

21 

17 

2i; 

17 

12 

11 

33 

31 33 

32 34 

36 Rawalpindi 

69 

68 

05 

08 

72 

178 

177’ 

166 

173 

187 

13 

12 

19 

17! 

17 

15 

16 

14 

9 

8 

35 

34 34 

34! 36 

37 Attock 

79 

86 

80 



198 

203 

194 



15 

12 

21 

18' 

17 

15 





32 

31 32 


•• 

IV.— North-West 

78 

83 

81 

78 

84 

209 

219 

209 

202 

212 

12 

10 

17 

15 

16 

14 

16 

14 

9 

8 

32 

31 32 

32 

35 

Dry Area. 













i 




, 

; 





i 


1 

38 Montgomery 

82 

86 

84' 

79; 91 

231 

237 

227 

214 

233 

12 

12 

19 

15 

17 

15 

1 

17 

14 

11 

9 

31, 

29i 30 

30 

, 33 

39 Shahpur 

i i 

83 

76 

78 

76 

207 

221 

204 

206 

213 

13 

10 

19 

17 

16 

14 

21 

17 

12 

10 32 

30, 31 

29 

' 33 

40 Mianwaii 

82 

85 

90, 

82' . . 

202 

214 

222 

198 


13 

10 

17 

16 

17 

15 

16 

14 



33' 

31, 30' 

33' .. 

41 Ly allpur 

86 

94 

85 

72 


230 

248 

229 

195 

•• 

14 

12 

181 

17 

15 

15 

15! 

12 



31 

30 [ 32, 

34 

; 

42 Jhang 

83 

90 

83' 

81 

91 

230 

239 

220 

210 

226 

15 

12 

•)0 

18 

19 

16 

21 

16 

13' 

10 

29' 

28 30 

30 32 

43 Multan 

i J 

79 

79 

i ^ 

78 

220 

218 

206 

201 

205 

10 

10 

16' 

14 

15: 141 14 

13 

7 

7 

31 

3o; 32 

33! 36 

44 Bahawnlpur State 

73 

76 

74 

77 

80 

189 

195 

189 

200 

204 

10 

8 

16: 

131 

15 13 

15 

15 

el 

6 

36 

34! 34 

33 

1 37 

45 Muzaffargarh 

68 

/ 

78 

78 

80 

171 

192 

190 

193 

187 

9 

7 

16 

13! 

15 

13 

14 

13 

7 

6 

37 

33! 34 

34. 37 

46 Dera Ghazi Khan 

70 

80 

84 

86 

85 

170 

198 

202 

209 

209, 

10 

8 

16 

14' 

17 

15 

16 

15 

8 

7 

37 

34 34 

34! 36 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V-A. 

Proportion of Children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15 — 40 in certain 
religions ; also of married females aged 15—40 per 100 females by Natural Division. 


Natural Division 

AND 

Religion. 


Proportion of children under 
lU, both sexes, per 100. 


Proportion of persons aged 60 
and over, per 100 aged 15 — 40. 


Persons aged 
15—40. 


Harried females 
aged 15 — 40. 


1931. 


1921. 


Proportion of 
married 
females aged 
15 — 40 per 
100 females 
of all ages. 


CC K 

a "3 a 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

03 

11 

PUNJAB 

73 

77 

193 

199 

13 

12 

18 

17 

33 

32 

Hindu . . ; 

68 

72 

176 

185 

12 

11 

17 

16 

34 

33 

Sikh 

72 

74 

193 

197 

16 

15 

21 

21 

32 

32 

Jain 

69 

68 

188 

184 

10 

10 

12 

13 

32 

32 

Muslim 

77 

82 

202 

209 

13 

12 

19 

17 

33 

31 

Christian . . | 

78 

83 

227 

232 

11 

10 

16 

14 

31 

30 

i 

I. — Indo-G a n g e t 1 0 

7S 

76 

191 

200 

13 

12 

17 

16 

33 

32 

Plain, West. | 

1 











Hindu 

1 

69 

75 

182 

197 

11 

10 

15 

15 

34 

32 

Sikh 

70 

72 

191 

195 

16 

16 

21 

21 

32 

32 

Jain 

70 

68 

186 

184 

10 

10 

12 

12 

32 

31 

Muslim . . ^ 

74 

79 

199 

206 

12 

12 

19 

16 

33 

31 

Christian . . ; 

75 

82 

218 

221 

11 

10 

15 

13 

31 

32 

1 

11.— Himalayan . . j 

62 

61 

150 

m 

15 

13 

21 

IS 

36 

35 

Hindu . . ; 

62 

61 

149 

147 

15 

13 

21 

18 

36 

35 

Sikh 

57 

53 

157 

152 

11 

10 

15 

14 

39 

37 

Jain 

81 

32 

284 

96 

12 

15 

18 

19 

24 

41 

JIuslim 

59 

61 

171 

174 

11 

10 

19 

15 

36 

34 

Christian 

48 

48 

157 

183 

10 

11 

7 

10 

29 

22 

III. — Sub-Himalatan 

75 

78 

193 

196 

16 

14 

22 

19 

33 

31 

Hindu 

70 

71 

184 

187 

15 

14 

20 

19 

33 

32 

Sikh 

75 

74 

192 

190 

19 

16 

24 

21 

33 

32 

Jain 

67 

68 

191 

188 

12 

10 

14 

13 

32 

32 

Muslim 

77 

81 

196 

200 

15 

13 

23 

19 

33 

31 

Christian 

76 

78 

223 

233 

11 

11 

16 

16 

31 

30 

IV. — North West Dry 

78 

S3 

209 

219 

12 

10 

17 

15 

32 

31 

Abta. 











Hindu 

70 

74 

194 

203 

9 

9 

13 

13 

33 

32 

Sikh 

79 

85 

207 

219 

13 

11 

18 

16 

33 

32 

Jain 

77 

62 

213 

203 

6 

10 

9 

10 

33 

31 

Muslim . . j 

79 

85 

210 

221 

12 

10 

18 

15 

32 

31 

Christian 

86 

94 

201 

255 

11 

9 

16 

14 

28 

30 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation in population at certain age-periods since 1901 by District or State 

and Natural Division. 


Vaeiatios per cest in population (Inceease-1-, Decrease — ). 










District or State 

Period. 






> 

AND Natural 


a 






Division. 


cd 


Y 

o 

Tj* 

t 

o 

o 

1 

a 

cd 




1 

o 


o 

o 



< 

o 




o 

1 

! 

1 

o 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 



PUNJAB 

1901—1911 . 

-2-4 

+ •3 

-6-2 

-1*9 

-3-2 

-4*6 



1911—1921 

+ 5-5 

+10-5 

+10-3 

-•6 

+4-0 

+18*2 



1921—1931 

+ 13-5 

+14-9 

+ 17-1 

+20-6 

+ 3*4 

-14*2 

I.- 

-Indo-Gangetic Plain, . . 1 

1901—1911 

-9-1 

-6-2 

-12-9 

-5-8 

+ 10-6 

-12-9 


West. 

1911—1921 

+6-8 

+ 16-7 

+12-9 

-■8 

+6-2 

+ 24-2 



1921—1931 

+ 11-4 

+ 12-5 

+ 17-6 

+ 19-1 

+ 3-1 

-13-1 

1 

Hiasar 

1901—1911 

+30 

+ 18-0 

-23-3 

+ 6-3 

-3-2 

-3*9 



1911—1921 

+ 1-5 

+ 15-5 

+ 30-1 

-12-4 

-31 

+ 14-7 



1921—1931 

+ 10-1 

+3-9 

+ 11-0 

+21-4 

+ 5-4 

— 16-8 

2 

Loharu State 

1901—1911 

+221 

+57-6 

-14-7 

+ 15-1 

+ 19-2 

+34-2 


i 

1911—1921 

+ 10-9 

+ 30-3 

+32-5 

-6-6 

+ 5-6 

+ 9-3 


i 

1921—1931 

+ 13-2 

+2-8 

+27-2 

+24-1 

+ 7*4 

+ 1-0 

3 

Rolitak . . j 

1901—1911 

-14-3 

-15-7 

-16-9 

-9-7 

-19*1 

-17*0 



1911—1921 

+ 8-0 

+63-8 

+41-2 

+ 33-0 

+ 34*0 

+45*9 



1921—1931 

+4-3 

+2-8 

+ 15-6 

+ 10-4 

-7*2 

-22*7 

i 

Dujana State 

1901—1911 

+ 5-4 

+ 18-4 

-15-8 

+ 5-1 

+ 1*1 

+ 12-0 



1911—1921 

+ 1-4 

+6-9 

+24-3 

-8-7 

-3*0 

+ 11*1 



1921—1931 

+ 9-2 

+ 12-7 

+ 9-9 

+ 16-8 

-1*1 

-16*8 

5 

Gurgaon 

1901—1911 

-13-4 

-23-0 

+ •4 

-11-0 

-14-4 

-14*1 



1911—1921 

— 6'6 

+20-6 

-3-6 

+ 2-8 

-2*3 

+ 12-3 



1921—1931 

+ 8-5 

+ 130 

+ 17’9 

+ 12-0 

-5-6 

-21-4 

6 

Pataudi State 

1901—1911 

-10-9 

-19-3 

+ 2-9 

-11-6 

-4*5 

-9*9 



1911—1921 

-7-4 

+ 3-8 

-7-4 

-11-8 

-15-0 

-1'6 



1921—1931 

+4-3 

+8-6 

+ 8-2 

+ 14-9 

-14*6 

-32-7 

7 

Karnal 

1901—1911 

-9-5 

-10-6 

-13'6 

-6-7 

-10*7 

-13-0 



1911—1921 

+ 3-5 

+ 19-8 

+ 3-5 

-5-4 

-•5 

+ 18-4 



1 1921—1931 

+2-9 

+ •8 

+ 11-7 

+ 10-1 

-9*7 

-26*1 

8 

Jullundur 

1901—1911 

-12-6 

-11-6 

-15-7 

-12-8 

-IM 

-14-2 



1911—1921 

+2-6 

+ 6-5 

+ 1-8 

-2-7 

+ ■3 

+23*2 



1921—1931 

+ 14-7 

+ 18-8 

+23-9 

+ 16-9 

+ 7-0 

-3*4 

9 

Kapurthala State 

1901—1911 

—14-7 

-15-2 

-9-0 

-15-2 

-15-4 

-17*9 



1911—1921 

+6-0 

+ 11-2 

-4-1 

+ 2-7 

+ 3-6 

+29*8 



1921—1931 

+ 11-4 

+ 10-6 

+ 22-6 

+ 16-3 

+ 5-2 

-11-2 

10 

Ludhiana 

1901—1911 

—23-2 

-21 o 

-24-4 

-20-7 

-25-4 

-350 



1 1911—1921 

+ 9-8 

+ 18-6 

+ 110 

+ •4 

+ 9-0 

+35-2 



1921—1931 

+ 18-5 

+ 16-4 

+24-1 

+25-1 

+ 12-4 

2*2 

11 

Maler Kotla State 

1901—1911 

-8-2 

]2'2 

-19-8 

+ 1-8 

-19-9 

-23-6 



1911—1921 

+ 12-9 

+ 19-5 

+ 13-6 

+4-7 

+ 13-0 

+42*1 



1921—1931 

+3-4 

+ 14 0 

+ 16-8 

+ 1-3 

-5-8 

-16-6 

12 

Ferozepore 

1901—1911 

+ •3 

+6-7 

-16-3 

+ 2-8 

-3-6 

-1-3 



1 1911—1921 

+ 14-4 

+22-1 

+33-6 

+ 1-9 

+ 13-9 

+ 36*6 



1921—1931 

+ 5'3 

+ 1-6 

+ 6-0 

+ 13-6 

+ 1-2 

— 17*6 

13 

Faridkot State 

1901—1911 

+4-3 

+ 10-7 

-13-6 

+ 7-1 

+ •4 

+4*1 



1911—1921 

+ 15-6 

+ 18-9 

+41-4 

+ 3-9 

+ 17-8 

+34*9 



1921—1931 

+ 9-1 

+4-6 

+ 7-8 

+ 14-2 

+ 11-9 

-5-3 

14 

Patiala State 

1901—1911 

-11-8 

-4-3 

-20-9 

-9-4 

-18-6 

-19-0 



1911—1921 

+ 6-5 

+ 17-7 

+ 18-7 

-4-8 

+4 '9 

+ 5-9 



1921—1931 

+ 8-4 

+ 7'6 

+ 11-4 

+ 15'5 

+ ■6 

— 15'5 

15 

Jind State 

1 1901—1911 

-3-6 

+3-2 

-17-8 

+ •5 

-11-7 

— 5'2 



1 1911—1921 

+ 13-4 

+31-6 

+26-8 

-•9 

+ 9-3 

+24-8 



j 1921—1931 

+ 0-4 

+ 3-5 

+ 14-5 

+ 12-1 

-4-2 

-21-3 

16 

Sabha State 

i 1901—1911 

— 16 '5 

-12-0 

-24-3 

— 14-4 

-20-9 

-18-8 



1 1911—1921 

+ 5-8 

+ 12-4 

+ 16 ‘7 

-3-9 

+ 6-2 

_i_22 '7 



! 1921—1931 

. +9-2 

+ 11-8 

+ 13-3 

+ 14-3 

+ •7 

-13-4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — cmitinued. 


Variation in population at certain age-periods since 1901 by District or State and Natural 

Division. 



Variation per cent, in poplt.ation (iNCKEA.SE-f, ! 

Decrease — 

Di.strict or State 







AND Natl-rai. i 

Period. =£ 






Division. 

O 

ClO 

o 

o 

o 


C 

! 


7 

T 



(8 ^ 

O 

! 

< 





O 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


17 

Lahore 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

— 4 
+ 13-0 
+22-0 

18 

Amritsar . . ! 

1 

1 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

-14 0 
+5‘5 
+20-2 

19 

Gujranwala 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

-18-1 
+ 30 
+ 18-1 

90 

Sheikhupura 

1901—1911 .. 

+3-3 



1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

+ 17-4 
+9-8 

II.— 

Himalayan 

mi— 1911 . . 
1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 . . 

+2-0 
+ *8 
+5-4 

21 

Sirmoor Slate 

i 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

+2-1 
+ 1-4 
+5-8 

22 

Simla ..I 

1 

i 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

-2-6 
+ 17-9 
-18-8 

23 

Simla Hill States 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

+4'3 
-1-5 
+ 7-9 

24 

• 

Bilaspur State ..; 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

+2-5 

4-5-3 

-t-3-1 

25 

Kangra 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

-r'3 

—•6 

-f4-6 

26 

Mandi State ..' 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

-1-121 

27 

Suket Slate 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

t'o 
— 11 
4-7-5 

28 

Chamba State 

1 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

-f6-3 

4-4-4 

-1-3-5 

III.- 

-Sub-Himalayan 

1 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 . . 

1921—1931 . . 

— .5-.3 

+11-9 

29 

Ambala ..| 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

— 15-4 
— 1-4 
-4-9-0 

30 

Kalsia State 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921-1931 .. 

-16-8 

31 

Hoahiarpur 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

-7*2 
+ 1-0 
4-11-3 

32 

Gurdaspur 

1901—1911 .. 

1911—1921 .. 

1921—1931 .. 

— 11-0 
-|-1’8 
-fl3-9 

33 

Sialkot 

1901-1911 .. 

1911— 1921- .. 
1921—1931 .. 

— 6-6 
+•7 

4-11-0 


-11-8 

-21-5 

— 7-2 

-9-6 

— 13-0 

+ 15-3 

+ 11-3 

+ 2-5 

+9-2 

+26*7 

+20-3 

+ 32-3 

+31-3 

+8-2 

-14 3 

— 15-5 

-13-7 

— 12-3 

-13-6 

-18*9 

+ 11-3 

-•4 

—-9 

+4-4 

+23-8 

+ 22-8 

+ 29-8 

+ 25-2 

+ 10-4 

-7-9 

+27-0 

-32-7 

+ 17-0 

+20-2 

+ 13-4 

—38-3 

-27 9 

-32 9 

-27-1 

-24-2 

+ 28-4 

+9-3 

+ 25-0 

+3-5 

-10*4 

Included in the districts of Lahore, Gujranwala and 
Sialkot. 

Not available. 

+39-0 

+33-5 

+39-2 

+ 20-4 

+ •4 

+3-7 

-6-9 

+4-7 

+4*5 

+ 7-4 

+2-0 

+3-0 

-2-S 

+ -9 

+ 42-4 

+ 9-9 

+ 8-1 

+9-3 

-•3 

-20-5 

+4-2 

-14-2 

+4-1 

+2-5 

+ 9-5 

2-2 

+ 15-5 

-1*4 

+3-6 

+ 7-1 

+7-8 

+5-5 

+ 12-1 

—3-0 

+ 17-0 

+4-1 

+ 1-2 

—5-6 

-4-6 

+ 11-6 

+ 2-1 

+3-8 

+ 23-4 

+ 10-8 

+ 14-6 

+ •7 

-22-3 

-22-0 

-18-7 

-30'& 

+6-2 

-3-7 

+3-2 

+6-1 

+6-6 

*2 

+ 1-2 

-2-6 

+ D1 

+ 13-6 

+ 14-2 +7-0 +10-2 

Included in Simla Hill States. 
Not available. 

+2-9 

-10-7 

-1-9-8 

+9-5 

+4-4 

+1-1 

—24*3 

4-2*2 

—10-5 

—-3 

+3-6 

+8-9 

+3-2 

— 1-2 

■ — 5-5 

—-9 

+12-7 

--8*2 

+9*9 

+9-1 

—1-3 

—24-4 

+2-4 

. — 1-5 

+3-1 

+7*1 

+5-4 

-i-7-0 

+5-1 

—2-7 

+•9 

+12-4 

+11*5 

+8-9 

+19-6 

+7-8 

—9-8 

4-2-4 

-1-3-9 

— 1-5 

+3-1 

+7-1 

+5-4 

—9-6 

—4-3 

+ 1-0 

+16-9 

+14-0 

+8-6 

+8-2 

+4-7 

—12-4 

+ 7-7 

+2-2 

+1-3 

+5-0 

+3*7 

+4-4 

+9-8 

+5-1 

+11*1 

+ 11-0 

+8-0 

+10*4 

—7-4 

—31*3 

-3-2 

-7*4 

—7-4 

—5-S 

—e-a 

+3-7 

+.3-9 

—5-4 

+-7 

+44-7 

+43*7 

+43-4 

+47-5 

+4-2 

-45-7 

-14-9 

-20*3 

-13-3 

-16-8 

-19*3 

+ 10-9 

— 1 

-13-8 

-1-3 

+18-9 

+12-7 

+16-9 

+13-3 

-2-8 

-14-3 

— 17-0 

-22-1 

-13-7 

-19-7 

-17-9 

4-11-1 

+11-3 


— 5-2 

+5-4 

- +22-7 

+12-6 

+6-9 

-8-8 

— 19-9 

—4-8 

— 10-1 

-8-3 

-7.7 

— 3-4 

-H-8 

+-9 

-4*3 

+-8 

+14-5 

+ 15-8 

+18-0 

+ 14-5 

+3-1 

— 7-7 

—7-3 

— 12-2 

-12-0 

-13-1 

-13-8 

+5-3 

+6-2 

-3-6 

--4 

+17-8 

+ 16-8 

+ 19-6 

+20-0 

+3-5 

-17-0 

-0-0 

— 2-5 

-14-1 

-8-9 

— 12-7 

—5-9 


— 7-8 

-2-7 

+9-0 

+0*9 

+ 1-3 

+ 15-6 

-7-4 

-24-1 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE \\.~coneluded. 
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Variation in population at certain age-periods since 1901 by District or State 

and Natural Division. 


I 

I V’aKIATI03S pee CEST. in population (InCKEASE ^>ECEEA!^L — ). 


Serial No 

District OR State AND i 
Nat URAL Division . 

Period. 

All 

ages. 

o 

7 

o 

0 

0 ’ 

TfH 

1 

g 

1 

0 0 

0 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

34 

Qujrat 

1901— 

1911 

— •5 

4-4*1 

-3-3 

-4-6 

4-1-0 

-42-5 


1911— 

1921 

-I-4-6 

-p 1 1 *5 

4-19-1 

-b4-4 

4-12-0 

-420-9 


j 

1921— 

1931 

-1-1 1-9 

4-15-2 

4-11-5 

4-20-4 

4-1-6 

— 15-2 

35 

1 

Jhelum 

1901— 

1911 

-I-2-0 

— 16-5 

— 17-3 

-12-7 

-10-2 

-13-4 



1911— 

1921 

—6-7 

— -5 

-2-6 

-14-8 

— 7-5 

4-8-8 



1921— 

1931 

4-13-4 

4-13-7 

4-14-1 

4-21-9 

4-8-7 

— 13-6 

36 

Rawalpindi 

1901— 

1911 

-1-9 

—43-2 

4-43-0 

-40-1 

-40-0 

-38-0 


1911— 

1921 

4-3-9 

-h6-2 

4-2-3 

-bl-6 

-f2-9 

-413-9 



1921— 

1931 

4-11-4 

4-17-7 

4-14-6 

4- 15-5 

4-2-0 

-19-6 

37 

Attock 

1901— 

•1911 

4-11-8 

Not a 

vailable. 



-413-9 



1911— 

-1921 

-1-4 

-0 

4-3-4 

-6-9 

-4-2 



1921— 

-1931 

4-14-0 

4-12-9 

-j- 15-1 

4-23-0 

4-7-7 

— 14-7 

IV.-^ 

-North-West Dry Area . . 

1901 — 

-1911 

4- 77-5 

4-77-7 

4-72-9 

4-73-6 

4-77*3 

4-72*7 


1911 - 

- 1921 

4- .9-4 

4- 5-7 

4-77*.? 

4-5*2 

4-6*3 

-4 73*7 



1921 - 

-1931 

4-27-5 

4-27*3 

4-22*2 

4-29-9 

-4 7-6 

— 72*3 

38 

Montgomery 

1901- 

-1911 

4-12-2 

4-21-2 

4-5-2 

4-14-3 

-415-3 

4-15-8 


1 1911- 

-1921 

4-42-3 

4-33-1 

4-44-2 

4-30-2 

4-31-2 

-4 38* I 



1 1921- 

-1931 

4-45-8 

4-42-7 

4-39-7 

4-49-5 

4-26-1 

-44 -8 

39 

Shahpur 

1 

! 1901- 

-1911 

4- .32-1 

4-35-2 

4-28-2 

4-36-3 

4-27-0 

4-8-2 


1911- 

-1921 

4-11-6 

-f 7-4 

4-4-4 

-1-2 

-49-6 

“4 18-5 



1 1921- 

-1931 

4-14-1 

4- 1.5-0 

4-22-0 

4-22-9 

4-1-6 

—20-9 

40 

Mianwali 

' 1901- 

-1911 

4-13-1 

-16-8 

-18-2 

-23-8 

-17-2 

-16-7 



1911- 

-1921 

4-4-9 

4-1-8 

4-6-1 

-47-0 

-44-0 

-49-7 



1921- 

-1931 

4-14-9 

4- 16-5 

4-19-3 

4-21-7 

-44-6 

— 15-4 

41 

Lyallpur 

1901- 

-1911 

4-42-9 

4-21-3 

4- -6 

4-3-2 

-42-1 

-410-3 


1911- 

-1921 

4-16-2 

4- 16-6 

4-34-7 

-f 5'7 

-411-9 

-424-6 



1921- 

-1931 

4-20-2 

4-14-0 

4-20-7 

4-26-4 

4-10-1 

-4-4 

42 

Jhang 

1901- 

-1911 

4-23-1 

4-38-3 

4-36-4 

4-35-0 

-436-9 

4-27-3 


: 1911- 

-1021 

4-8-7 

4-14-3 

4-13-0 

-45-7 

-410-7 

-4 17-6 



1921- 

-1931 

4- 16-5 

4-16-3 

4-22-8 

4-25-8 

-44-4 

-11-9 

43 

Multan 

l 

1 1901- 

-1911 

4-14-7 

4-14-0 

4-18-6 

4-10-7 

-423-3 

-416-6 



1911- 

-1021 

4-9-3 

4-9-1 

4-14-2 

4-9-0 

4-5-6 

-411-3 



! 1921- 

-1931 

4-32-1 

4-37-1 

4-26-7 

4-40-5 

4-16-3 

— 1-1 

44 

Bahawalp’ir State 

' 1901- 

-1911 

4-8-3 

-t-5-2 

4-6-0 

4-9-5 

“4 15-6 

-41-2 



1911- 

-1921 

4--1 

4-1-8 

-fl-7 

--5 

—4-3 

-44-8 



1921- 

-1931 

4-26-0 

4-30-0 

4-31-5 

4-35-2 

4-7-2 

-15-7 

45 

Muzafiargarh 

. ' 1901- 

-1011 

4-7-9 

4-37-9 

4-36-1 

-428-2 

4-51-9 

-449-2 


1911- 

-1921 

.A 

-1-7 

4-6-0 

..J 


-41-4 



1921- 

-1931 

4-4-0 

4-3*0 

4-1-3 

4-16-3 

-8-6 

-34-4 

46 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

. 1901- 

-1911 

4-6-6 

4-8-7 

4-13-7 

4-11-8 

4-18-2 

-414-9 



1911- 

-1921 

—6-2 

— 9-3 

-1-8 

-4-6 

— 5-7 

-8-9 



1921- 

-1931 

4-5-0 

4-2-5 

4-2-3 

-4 16-3 

-2-5 

-30-5 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Reported birth-rate by sex and Natural Division. 

(FOR BRITISH TERRITORY ONLY). 

Xl MBEE OF BIRTHS PER 1,000 OF TOTAL ANNUAL ‘POPULATION. 


Year. 


1 


Punjab. 


Indo-Gaiigelic 
Plain West. 


Himalayan. Sub-Bimalayan. 


Sorth-West 
Dry Area. 


X 





4 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


22 

20 


20 

18 

16 

22 

20 

.■>.1 

19 

20 

IS 


20 

16 

15 

20 

18 

20 

17 

22 

20 

23 

20 

19 

18 

->2 

20 

.).! 

19 

20 

IS 

21 

18 

17 

16 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

IS 

21 

19 

18 

17 

20 

18 

19 

17 

21 

IS 

20 

18 

19 

17 

21 

18 

21 

19 

21 

IS 

21 

19 

17 

16 

20 

IS 

21 

19 

22 

20 

23 

21 

19 

IS 

->2 

20 

.■>.» 

19 

21 

19 

22 

20 

18 

16 

21 

19 

20 

18 

20 

IS 

22 

19 

19 

17 

21 

19 

18 

16 


*Tho population is assumed to have inercasid in geometric progression between the year 1921 — 1931 R-POIS. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Reported death-rate by Sex and Natural Divisions (For British Territory only). 


Xdmber of deaths per 1,000 or total annual ♦population each sex. 


Year. 


Punjab. 

Indo-Oangetic 
Plairiy We^t, 

Himalayan, 

Sub-Himalayan, 

yorik West Dry 
Area, 


Males. Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

Females. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1921. 

30 

31 

28 

29 

55 

56 

34 

34 

24 

25 

1922. 

21 

22 

22 

24 

26 

26 

23 

23 

18 

18 

1923. 

29 

32 

30 

35 

27 

27 

31 

34 

24 

26 

1924. 

39 

44 

40 

47 

34 

28 

46 

53 

32 

35 

1925. 

27 

30 

31 

35 

27 

27 

27 

28 

23 

23 

1926. 

33 

36 

39 

44 

28 

29 

32 

35 

24 

25 

1927. 

23 

26 

27 

28 

29 

28 

26 

26 

21 

22 

1928. 

22 

23 

22 

24 

32 

32 

23 

24 

19 

20 

1929. 

25 

27 

24 

26 

31 

31 

24 

26 

26 

29 

1930. 

26 

27 

26 

29 

26 

27 

25 

26 

25 

26 


♦The population is assumed to have increased in geometric progression between the years 1921 — 1931. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Annual reported death-rate by sex and age in decade per mille living at same age according to the 

census of 1921 (For British Territory only). 


! 

Age. 

1 

Average 
of ‘ 

decade. 1 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

192 

6. 

to 

0 

1 

15 

!0 

.2 1 

16 ! 

1 

7 . 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1 

s 1 

"3 1 
3 1 

1 

2 ‘ 

I 

L 

33 ' 

a : 

3 i 

to 

Is 

S 

4 

m 

a 

5 

s 

6 

S 

1 

7 

i 

S 

8 

B 

9 

to 

"S 

10 

00 

a 

11 

<n 

3 

12 

to 

0 

a 

c- 

Ph 

13 

? ! 
:d ' 

S j 

14 1 

.Q 

0 

"3 

a 

17 

CO 

kS ! 

1 

18 

s 

a 

0 

Ph 

19 

8 

20 

cq' 

a 

eS 

21 

1 

8 

i 

^ 1 

22 i 

00 

.2 

73 

a 

a> 

Ph 

23 

ill Ages 

1 

29; 

31 

30 

31 

22 

23 

29 

33 

41 

I ' 

47i 29 31 

! 1 

1 

1 

35 

38 

I 

27 ; 

' 

28 

H 

25 

28 

30 

29 

31 

Under 1 

189! 

1 

183 

207 

185 

170 

164 

198 

195; 214 

211 

189 

186 

206' 

200 

1711 

163 

1721 

1 

163 

190 

182 

189i 

182 

1—5 

50| 

49 

52 


40 

38 

59 

59 

68 

69; 45 ’ 44 

53j 

53 

45 

42 

36; 

34 

49 

49 

57 

54 

5—10 

12 i 

1 

13 

11 

11 

■; - 

11 

13; 20 

24 

12 

13 

15 

17 

ll| 

11 

8 

9 

11 

11 

11 

12 

10—15 

12, 

15 

9 

11 

7i 8 

10 

14 

21 

32 

12 

16 

17 

21 

11 ; 

13 

8 

10 

10 

12 

10 

13 

l.>— 20 

15 

19 

111 14 

[ 

Sj 10 

12 

17 

26 

35 

16 ; 21 

23 ! 

30 

loj 

18 

11 

15 

13 

17 

14 ; 

18 

20—30 

13 

15 

13 15 

8 

10 

12 i is! 21 

} 1 

25 

13 

16 

181 

21 

12 ; 

14 

9 

12 

10 

13 

11 

13 

30—40 

15 

18 

15 

18; 10 
1 

12 

14 

17i 24 

30 

15 


20 : 

24 

15' 

16 

12 

14 

12 

15 

1 

13 

15 

40— .50 

oo 

23 

oo 


15} 15 

20 

22 

34 

38! 04 

24 

29 

30 

22 

21 

18 

18 

19 

20 

20 , 

20 

50-00 

.32^ 

32 

32 29 

21 

20 

28 

29 

47 

51 

33 

33 

40, 

42 

30 

29 

27 

27 

30 

32 

29 

31 

60 and over 

61 

66 

73 

75 

50' 52 

61 

69 

81 

91 

62 

68 

661 

i 

74 

52- 

\ 

55 

50 

1 

51 

57 

62 

59 ! 

64 


XoTE. — Figures of population used in this table are those given in Imperial Table VII of 1921 for all the age-periods exceot 
for the age-group “0 — 1 ” for which figures of birthsfor the years concerned have been used. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Actual recorded Deaths from certain diseases and death-rate per mille of each Sex (For British 

Territory only). 


Punjab. 


Actual number of deaths in 


Yeak. 


Actual number of deaths. 


Ratio per 
mille of 
each sex. 


Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, West. 


Himalayan. 


Sub-Himalajan. 


Xorth-West Dry 
Area. 




Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fe- 

Males. 

Females 

; Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 




1 

1 


' 

niales. 









1 


2 

1 

3 

4 

' 5 

! 0 

/ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

Fevers 


1 

: 1 

3,940,052 2,069,309 1,870,743| 175 

i ! 

189 

909,207 817,981 

68,244 

j 

62,573 

540,744 

500,548 

551,114 

489,641 

1921 


423,162 226,123 

197.039' 20 

i 2l' 

92,332 77,777 

13,285! 

12,563 

69,666, 

62,753' 

50,840 

43,946 

1922 


306,654 

162,284 

144,370 

14; 15 

73,392 

65,841 

6,900; 

6,402 

44,119 

39,032 

37,873 

33,095 

1923 

• • 1 

420,393 

217,271 

203,127i 19 

i 

103,047 

98,059 

7,802, 

7,246 

50,973 

48,702 

55,449; 

49,120 

1924 


452,187 

235.212 

216,9751 20 

I '22' 

i 

101,087 

92,944 

7,489 

6,846 

58,437, 

55,186 

68,199 

61,999 

1925 


401,775 

210,2.50 

191,525 

1 

i 18 

i 19 

97,344 

91,101 

5,493 

6,233 

52,500 

48,623 

54,913! 

46,568 

1920 


436,156 

237,872 

208,284 

' 19 

21 

108,386 

98,555 

5,120 

4,711 

60,267 

57,735 

54,099 

47,283 

1927 


358,679 

191,417 

167.262' 16; 17 

85.621 

73,743 

5,093 

4,501 

50,842 

46,375 

49,861 

42,643 

1928 


316,235 

167,063 

149,172 

; 14| 15, 

71,452 ; 62,289, 

5,723 

5,028, 

44,601; 

41,390 

45,287 1 

( 

40,466 

1929 


402.429 

209,.347 

1 

193.0821 17 

19 

82,374 

1 

72,894 

6,097 

5,399 

52,801 

49,621 

68 , 075 ; 

65,168 

1930 

I 

422,377 

222,470 

199,907 

18l 19 

! 

94,172| 84,778, 

1 ! 

1 1 

5,242 

4,644 

56,538 

51,131 

66,518| 

59,364 

Plague 


476,938 

229,222 

i 

247,716 18 

24 

1 1 

122,788j 126,725 

18; 

5 

87,819 

101,568 

18,597 

19,418 

1921 


2,553 

1,338 

1,215 



562! 531 


. . j 

527 

458' 

249 

226 

1922 

• • 1 

7,780 

3,687 

4,093 

• • 

•• > 

911 

1,026 

! 

i 

1,891 

2 262 

885j 

805 

1923 


50,086 

22,838 

2 7,248 1 2 

3 

4,464; 4,996' 

j 

. . ! 

( 

15,869 

19,406 

2,505! 

2,846 

1924 

■*| 

251,261 

120,748 

130,513' 10 

13 

56,509j 58,744 1 

3 

Ij 

53,435 

60,308 

10,801 

11,460 

1925 


37,830 

18,144 

19,486 

2 

o 

14,666 

15,506 

1 


2,657 

3,113 

820. 

867 

1926 


108,287 

53.428 

54,859 

4 

« 

41,528; 41,520: 

12 

2 

8,894 

10,441 

2,994 

2,896 

1927 

[ 

8.452 

4,129 

4,323 



2,507 

1 

2,572, 

• » 


1,292 

1,436 

330 

315 

1928 

..i 

8,282 

3,769 

4,513 

•• 

1 

• • 1 

1,349| 1,542! 

•• 

•• ; 

2,407, 

2,969 

13 

2 

1929 


2,053 

905 

1,148 



287 

279 ! 

2 

2 

616 

866 

f 

. . i 

1 

1930 


554 

236 

318 

■■ 

■■ i 

5 

9 ^ 



231 

309 

.. j 

• • 

Small-Pox 

68,884 

36,175 

32,709 


1 

' 

14,943 

13,159, 

466 

270 

10,329 

9,713 

10,437 

9,567 

1921 


4,575 

2,428 

2,147 



552 

406' 

12 

7 

708 

672 

1,156 

1,062 

1922 


1,608 

839 

769 



486 

440 

6 : 

2 

152 

156 

195 

171 

1923 


2,140 

1,187 

953 

• . 

i 

605 

528] 

18 

13 

330 

256 

234 

156 

1924 


4,040 

2,161 

1,879 


•• ; 

992 

814; 

22 

11 

705 

647 

442 

407 

1925 


7,038 

3,695 

3,343 



1,527 

1,336 

47 

28' 

1,229 

1,167 

892 

812 

1920 


17,695 

9,275 

8,420 

1 

1 

3,227 

2,800’ 

100 

51 

2,103 

1,959 

3,845 

3,610 

1927 


9,920 

5,194 

4,726 



1,957 

1,757 

107 

71 

1,455 

1,403! 

1,675 

1,495 

1928 


8,764 

4,529 

4,235 

*• 

•• . 

2,137 

1,986 

79 

50 

1,449 

1,440 

864 

759 

1929 


7,763 

4,049 

3,714 



1,899 

l,738i 

48 

19 

1.255 

1,151 

847 

806 

1930 


5,341 

2.818 

2,523 


j 

1,561 

1,354, 

27 

18 

943 

862 

287 

289 

Cholera 


42,651 

24,111 

18,540 

2 

1 

12,972 

9,502 

3,802 

3,448 

4,168 

3,145 

3,169! 

2,445 

1921 


19,215 

10,534 

8,681 

1 

1 

4,215 

3,347 

3,047 

2,703 

2.085 

1,682 

1,187 

949 

1922 


128 

85 

43 


•• 

26 

15 

3 


56 

28' 


•• 

1923 


11 

8 

3 



4 

1 


I 

1 

.r 

3 


1924 


3,351 

1,924 

1,427 



1,163 

797 

21 

9 

383 

335 

357 

286 

1925 


3,049 

1,829 

1,220 



442 

300 



682 

414 

705 

606 

1920 


87 

52 

35 

•• 


26 

21 ; 

0 

1 

23 

12 

1 

1 

1927 


11,286 

6,613 

4,673 

1 


5,789 

4,109 

10 

1 

312 

225 

502 

338 

1928 


2,034 

1,072 

962 

•• 


172 

101 

713 

734 ’ 

108 

62. 

79 

65 

1929 


2,309 

1,304 

1,005 

.. 


707 

599 

3 


313 

210 

221 

195 

1930 


1,181 

690 

491 

. . 


368 

212; 

3 

. . 

205 

175 

114 

104 


1 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 


Age distribution of 100,000 of each Sex by individual year of age according to 
actual returns in census schedules. 


Males. 


Age. 

1 

1 

•S 

o 

rC 

s 

3 

CC 

3 

4 

TOTAL 


100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

0 


2,193 

2,275 

2,245 

1 


2.505 

2,426 

2,507 

il 


2,722 

2,630 

2,980 

3 


3,104 

2,884 

2,889 

4 


2,773 

2,425 

3,.326 

■ 1 


2,937 

3,156 

3,315 

ti 


2,803 

2,490 

3,133 

7 


2,355 

2,001 

3,131 

:■) 


3,108 

2,595 

3,503 



2,277 

2,1.55 

2,029 

10 


3,024 

3,566 

2,944 

11 


1,824 

1,6.50 

1,022 

li 


3,009 

2,837 

3,740 

13 


1,873 

2,370 

1,044 

11 


2,743 

2,004 

2.022 

16 


2,5.58 

2.924 

2,389 

10 


2,409 

1,918 

2.304 

17 


1,301 

1 , 1 55 

1,195 

IS 


2.855 

2,370 

2,061 

10 


1,050 

1,054 

1,072 

I’O 


2.844 

3.401 

3.091 

■21 


090 

739 

091 



2,114 

2,069 

1,864 

23 


891 

790 

039 

24 


1,130 

871 

1,277 

25 


3.055 

3,887 

4,465 

20 

. . ! 

1.307 

1.003 

1,.523 

27 


909 

771 

828 

2S 


1.541 

1,124 

1,2.58 

29 


390 

311 

531 

30 


5,593 

4,437 

4,310 

31 


267 

315 

504 

32 


1,.557 

1.244 

1.3.56 

33 


415 

387 

511 

34 


484 

387 

311 

35 


2,980 

3.659 

3,807 

30 


1,811 

540 

737 

37 


281 

165 

377 

38 


038 

321 

570 

39 


329 

233 

419 

40 


4.113 

4.383 

3,445 

41 


157 

150 

278 

42 


072 

506 

032 

43 


149 

223 

243 

44 


177 

311 

540 

45 


2.130 

3,181 

2,856 

46 


1.017 

370 

284 

47 


207 

178 

192 

48 


440 

352 

358 

49 


154 

125 

278 

50 


3.048 

4,177 

2,651 

51 


125 

113 

•151 

52 


372 

527 

352 

53 


1.35 

150 

195 

54 


230 

240 

208 

55 


1,390 

1,776 

1.256 

50 


.341 

197 

241 

57 


114 

130 

174 

58 


260 

189 

191 

59 


83 

149 

137 

00 


2,270 

3,073 

1,893 

01 


60 

149 

147 

02 


176 

227 

229 

63 


01 

122 

124 

04 


74 

08 

108 

0)5 


703 

1,149 

7.56 

00 


83 

77 

130 

07 


47 

47 

21 

68 


85 

60 

168 

09 


28 

39 

39 

70 


822 

1 ,725 

754 

71 


26 

18 

20 

72 


69 

114 

76 

73 


35 

17 

26 

74 


28 

18 

70 

73 


197 

318 

281 

76 


10 

12 

13 

77 


12 

16 

1 

78 

1 

12 

25 

10 

79 

, , ' 

8 

18 

31 


Females. 


1 

^ Hindu. 

1 

Sikh. 

G 

d 

8 

75 

o 

H 

9 

300,000 : 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

300,000 

6,713 

2,400 

2,505 

2,509 

7,474 

7,43S 

2,718 

2,808 

2.939 

8,465 

S,33S 

2,998 

2,787 

3.507 

9,292 

S,!137 , 

3,549 

3.202 

3,840 

10,591 . 

3.0 24 ' 

3,006 

2,004 

3,329 

9,059 

y,40S . 

2,369 

3,201 

3,409 

9,029 

S,426 

2,8.54 

2,584 

3,202 

8.640 

S,0S7 

2,044 

2,434 

3,203 

8,281 

9,326 . 

3,138 

2.817 

3,340 

9,295 

6,461 ' 

2,247 

2,224 

2,318 

6,789 

0.034 

2.905 

3,086 

2,948 

8.999 

3,102 ‘ 

1.851 

1,383 

1.424 

4,658 

9,336 

3,211 

2,698 

2,927 

8,836 

5,893 

1,701 

2.000 

1,305 

5.186 

6.769 

2.520 

1.959 

1,807 

6.352 

7,862 

2,228 

2.452 

2,192 

6.872 

6.631 ■ 

2.248 

1,815 

2,193 

6.256 

3.711 

1.259 

1,100 

1,107 

3,466 

7,886 

2.735 

2.097 

2.544 

7.376 

3,182 

970 

629 

981 

2.586 

9.336 

3,599 

4.104 

4,970 

12,679 

2.126 . 

598 

.553 

436 

1.587 

6.047 • 

2,172 

1.903 

1,912 

5.987 

2. 320 

820 

954 

485 

2.265 

3.284 

1,809 

825 

874 

3.508 

12,007 ■ 

3,902 

4,029 

5,027 

13.618 

3.933 

1.191 

997 

1,036 

3.224 

2..308 . 

703 

703 

783 

2.189 

3.923 ; 

1,703 

1,0.54 

1.202 

4.079 

1.232 

4.54 

417 

306 

1,177 

14,346 

5,211 

4,470 

5,0(;l 

13.342 

1.086 

230 

183 

202 

615 

4,137 

1.331 

1,180 

1.214 

3,731 

1.313 

335 

■ 294 

101 

790 

1,182 

777 

279 

220 

1,276 

10.446 

3.274 

3,818 

4,115 

11,207 

3,094 

565 

255 

465 

1,285 

823 

212 

127 

102 

501 

l,-329 

507 

.548 

486 

1.601 

981 

333 

162 

235 

730 

11.941 

4,574 

.5,091 

4,200 

13,865 

391 i 

130 

70 

103 

315 

1.810 ' 

532 

.528 

491 

1,5.51 

613 

124 

117 

07 

■308 

1,028 

210 

118 

80 

414 

8,173 

2,470 

3,450 

2,418 

8,338 

1.671 

271 

156 

381 

1,008 

■577 

131 

197 

92 

420 

1,1.50 

443 

490 

309 

1.242 

3.57 ; 

101 

190 

159 

510 

9,876 

3,775 

4,375 

2,917 

11.067 

489 ' 

111 

138 

100 

349 

1,251 . 

320 

463 

234 

1,017 

486 

83 

138 

43 

264 

678 

249 

108 

110 

467 

4,428 

1 ,255 

1,918 

1,149 

4,322 

779 

281 

74 

111 

466 

418 

103 

57 

59 

219 

646 

274 

200 

1.34 

608 

369 

126 

59 

94 

279 

7,242 

2,1.32 

3.740 

1,902 

7,774 

3.56 

68 

60 

67 

195 

632 

165 

141 

142 

448 

307 ; 

65 

25 

34 

124 

2.50 : 

45 

27 

57 

129 

2,668 

659 

1,002 

020 

2,347 

290 

59 

29 

78 

166 

115 

23 

46 

24 

93 

313 

47 

107 

02 

276 

106 

47 

66 

39 

1.52 

3,301 

740 

1,5.54 

759 

3,053 

64 

21 

71 

28 

120 

2.5.9 

58 

90 

43 

191 

78 

26 

28 

21 

75 

116 

19 

12 

12 

43 

796 

155 

375 

234 

764 

41 

15 

7 

18 

40 

29 

8 

3 

3 

14 

47 

14 

24 

19 

57 

57 

5 

6 

5 

16 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 10.— concluded. 

Age distribution of 100,000 of each Sex by individual year of age according to actual 

returns in census schedules. 


Ao*. 

1 

Hindu. 

Males. 

a 

A 

'Si s 

3 4 

c;, Total. 

p 

•a 

.9 

W 

6 

Females. 

a 

03 S 

7 8 

*5 

o 

9 

80 

176 

633 

313 

1,122 

221 

805 

241 

1,267 

81 

5 

17 

14 

36 

5 

6 

0 

17 

82 

9 

28 

14 

51 

7 

16 

8 

31 

83 

8 

4 

5 

17 

3 

.> 

10 

15 

84 

2 

11 

3 

16 

5 

O 

12 

19 

85 

29 

107 

65 

■201 

34 

87 

59 

180 

86 

5 

7 

4 

10 


5 

6 

12 

87 

4 

11 

3 

16 

1 

•> 

3 

6 

88 

4 

11 

2 

17 

4 

6 

7 

17 

89 


3 

. . 

3 

1 


3 

4 

90 

23 

127 

76 

226 

50 

149 

82 

281 

91 


O 

3 

5 

1 


4 

6 

92 

1 

3 

5 

9 

1 

1 

13 

15 

93 



1 

1 



1 

1 

94 

1 

O 

1 

4 

2 

• > 

17 

21 

95 

5 

22 

18 

45 

7 

22 

35 

64 

96 


3 

1 

4 

*> 

•> 

4 

S 

97 

2 

O 

1 

5 





98 

2 

4 

3 

9 


o 

2 

4 

99 


4 


4 


1 

7 

S 

100 

3 

38 

18 

69 

6 

36 

16 

57 

Total 101 and over . . 

4 

13 

8 

25 

3 

12 

14 

29 


Note. — This table is prepared by sorting actual samples, the numbers actually sorted are ; — 

Males. — Hindu 54,290 from the Western and 74,015 from the Eastern Punjab ; 

Sikh 113,996 from the Central Punjab ; 

Muslim 67,229 from the Western and 50,064 from the Eastern Punjab ; 

Females. — Hindu 49,77 1 from the Western and 63,245 from the Eastern Punjab ; 

Sikh 95,312 from the Central Punjab ; 

Muslim 56,745 from the Western and 46,100 from the Eastern Punjab. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII. 

The ratio of the number of males, females and persons per 100,000 at the census of 1921 
to those of the census of 1931, for each year of age, as recorded in the census schedules. 


Age . 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 


Age . 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ii -- 

1 

• > 

3 

4 

Under 1 . . 

1-60 

P65 

1-63 





1 

•67 

•63 

■65 


51 

'To 

'77 

* 1 'S 


•80 

•83 

■81 


.52 

•92 

•91 

■92 

3 

■84 

•82 

■83 


53 

•61 

•60 

■ol 

4 

•97 

•98 

■98 


.54 

'70 

l-ol 

•VS 

0 

1-03 

111 

107 

‘ 

55 

1-13 

l-ol 

1-07 

6 

1-04 

1-13 

1-09 


66 

•00 

•61 

'64 

7 

1-05 

1-07 

106 

i 

57 

' i 2 

*70 

■;4 

8 

I'OS 

1-06 

107 


58 

'77 

• < 2 

* 7-5 

9 

1-07 

1-02 

105 

' 

59 

2-47 

•87 


10 

1-03 

1-08 

105 


60 

1 - 2 ] 

1-16 

1-19 

11 

l-lo 

1-06 

108 

1 

61 

■ 8 ! 

1-12 

■92 

12 

1-16 

■98 

107 


( j2 

•95 

l-((6 

l^OO 

13 

•86 

•87 

■86 


63 

•74 

•80 

'76 

14 

•91 

•87 

■89 

' 1 

64 

1 - 4(1 

l-ui 

1-58 

15 

■87 

'87 

■87 


65 

1-04 

1-21 

fl2 

16 

•92 

•88 

■90 


r»6 

•66 

*65 

■60 

17 

•90 

*76 

■S3 

•; 

67 

■97 

•72 

'60 

18 

•94 

•95 

■95 

1 1 

68 

•67 

•74 

'70 

19 

•84 

•80 

■82 


66 

3 -os 

1-06 

PSl 

20 

1-03 

•91 

•96 


To 

1-03 

1-21 

rii 

21 

• S7 

•94 

•90 


71 

l-((2 

■38 

■60 

22 

1-29 

•97 

1-00 


“O 

1-02 

l-((4 

103 

23 

■96 

•67 

■82 


73 

1-04 

•39 

*7'’ 

24 

■99 

•80 

■89 


74 

'86 

1-28 


25 

101 

•97 

■99 


76 

112 

106 

1-09 

26 

•80 

100 

■89 

.1 

76 

1-51 

•95 

1-23 

27 

•96 

■86 

■92 


~ 

2-00 

1-36 

P79 

28 

■95 

1-08 

102 

-i 

78 

2'2S 

1-04 

too 

29 

1-02 

•85 

■94 


70 

•7(( 

3*50 

1-32 

30 

•90 

1-01 

•96 


80 

1-35 

1-17 

t-20 

.31 

•66 

'86 

■73 

1 ' 

81 

1-08 

1-65 

t-26 

32 

1-24 

1-21 

1-23 

li 

S2 

112 

1-39 

1-22 

33 

'88 

1-03 

■93 


83 

1-18 

'27 

'75 

34 

1-08 

115 

1-12 

[i 

84 

1-63 

■84 

t^2(J 

35 

1-09 

1-02 

4-05 


85 

1-16 

119 

tl7 

36 

■59 

1-26 

■79 

li 

86 

•88 

3*83 

■2-14 

37 

■85 

116 

■97 

ii 

87 

'72 

■67 

■71 

38 

•91 

■94 

■93 

88 

•60 

1'35 

■97 

39 

1-08 

•79 

■95 

!l 

80 

1(>7 

6 - 0 (( 

4-14 

40 

1-12 

1-12 

112 

li 

Oo 

1-47 

1-29 

t37 

41 

•69 

1-12 

■84 


'.11 

3 - 6(l 

2-00 

2^80 

42 

• 9(1 

•94 

■92 


02 

1-22 

1-47 

1'36 

43 

'65 

•95 

'id 

1‘ 

93 

16-00 

5-00 

lO'OU 

44 

•71 

1-06 

■SI 

1 

! t4 

2'50 

•43 

■76 

45 

1-06 

1-08 

1-07 

1 

95 

1-93 

113 

1-40 

46 

•37 

■47 

■41 

•\ 

96 

1*76 

3*75 

3^0S 

47 

•86 

•72 

■SO 

1 

07 

1-60 

V 

3^40 

48 

■94 

1-01 

■98 


08 

*56 

4-25 

toy 

49 

1-48 

•82 

116 


99 

2-75 

1-00 

t58 

50 

1-U 

1*08 

I-IO 

li 

loo and ovt^r 1*15 

1-06 

1-11 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIII. 

Statement showing the recorded births and deaths since 1881 (for British Territory only). 


ViMK. 


1 


Males. Females. J •* c 

sc = 



Kxct ''S ot 

Excf.s.s ol 


cc 

Bn ih-'. 

birth over Biith' 

Diatli.;. l)ii th.'i over 

1 C 

<S 


tb iith'' in 

deaths in 




tk«‘ \t <xt. 

the \ eai . 

o ^ ^ 

C ^ 






- 

4 

ti 7 

s 

9 


Punjab Including Delhi — 

3,930,353 

3.111,155 

-819.198 

3,407,650 

2,746,390 

+ 661,260 

•87 

■88 

(1SSI--1S!)II). 









iSM 

:i74,.799 

479.471 

-05.225 

22l.i07 

240,505 

+ 80.993 

'8ti 

*85 

IS>)' 

;i7 1,1:19 

■‘71.918 

100, 1 is 

3 19.388 

433,781 

-{-85,50, 

•85 

•85 

ISS.i 

:i9:i.:i’ i 

255 24S 

-c 1:19.97:1 

,341.791 

419,39.3 

+ 144,198 

•8 ) 

*8ti 

ISS4 

422 SOI) 

24 + ..>+7 

— ss,250 

.377. 109 

.3 15,771 

-)— 5 1 . 2o5 

■8 . 

•92 

iss.-, 

2‘)«).70‘» 

250,S01 

- 120.005 

24 I. 125 

437.44l> 

-f 1 02.889 

'8 , 

"88 

is, St. 

:19.8, 179 

251) S70 

-C 13 1,300 

2-J 5,550 

434..187 

+ 1 11,17:1 

'8 1 

•88 



:i4;i,479 

-7-48,000 

340.179 

202,905 

-{-27.274 

'Sj 

’88 

hsss 

47r).r)7s 

200.4 15 

-77,493 

.349.4.37 

41)3.814 

-1-52,52 1 

■87 

•88 

hss'j 

BHj.ImS 

,! 1.7. 149 

-C 9 1.7 14 

.374.391 

280,514 

— 71,777 

•8/ 

*89 

JS!H» 

:l 9:1. 79.8 

45.7. 155 

-71.447 

242,598 

417.994 

-75.499 

■ST 

•90 

Punjab Including Delhi 

4,048,998 

3,342,579 

J- 706,419 

3.668,763 

3.067.397 

+ 601,366 

•91 

•92 

(iSill-^lOod). 









IH'Jl 

:14 1. 1.78 

280.770 

-r 5 1.288 

.301,91 I 

451,414 

+ .70.497 

•88 

*87 

1 Sill' 

;{80,t>72 

477.444 

—94.779 

.338.440 

434,814 

-94.574 

•89 

*91 

isy;{ 

:i.79.41.7 

280 422 

^50.702 

3l4,Ot(8 

447.095 

+ 99.973. 

•90 

■88 

tS'l4 

i:i:i.7:il 

:19:;.88| 

-'r(i9.8.79 

.391.379 

.334..745 

+ .78.814 

•90 

'91 

18'Jo 

44.8.747 

48'I.449 

- 139.481 

391.148 

4.78.S98 

+ 1:32,480 

•91 

•89 

Isilt. 

420.7.>1I 

:!97,h98 

-c 1 1.7,99 1 

285.258 

275,591 

+ 108,997 

•94 

•91 

1897 

415,419 

280.542 

-r 125,857 

.379.759 

275,722 

+ 103.849 

•91 

•95 

1898 

4o:h4:) 1 

•>9,1. l88 

— 197.943 

:197.488 

478,940 

+ 88.868 

'91 

•94 

1899 

474.1KJ7 

484.:187 

-1- 199. .7.72 

1.37.974 

499,904 

199.1/70 

•92 

•94 

19911 

499. 1.78 

497..84:: 

— 57.555 

.3<i4.09o 

447.117 

-83,05c: 

*91 

•95 

Punjab Including Delhi — 

4,340,338 

4,459,990 

-119.652 

3,945,923 

4,383,718 

-437,795 

•91 

•98 

(1991-1919)- 









199 1 

272. tMi 

:i74,:i.59 

+ 1,1 19 

:«9.o97 

.3.74,49 1 

-15,194 

•91 

•95 

1994 

4i> 1,974 

44:1.47.1 

-i- 18.479 

4I8..547 

443,-790 

-44,97.7 

•91 

I'OO 

199:1 


485.81 »2 

-34,180 

410.440 

498,974 

- 88.434 

*91 

1*02 

1994 


489,4.79 

-43.574 

397..37I 

.709,408 

- 108.837 

■9] 

1’05 

199."> 

4ti7.-72f> 

47.7.97:! 

-8.437 

44.7.844 

480.137 

-.74.31 1 

*91 

1*01 

1999 

479.:149 

:}74,.SS9 

-n 84.449 

4!8,57T 

258,025 

-(-51 1,55 J 

•91 

■98 

1997 

4:2 1,252 

9:i7,:i57 

-407.104 

.389.:! 18 

91 1.374 

- 444,0.74 

'90 

•95 

1998 

4:19,.739 

717.419 

— 77.580 

400. .744 

.702,909 

- 104,384 

•91 

■9i 

1999 

:i(i9.(i94 

.149.9 i;i 

— 42.081 

3:!9.4ll' 

494,470 

-{--41,745 

*91 

*90 

1919 

449.409 

.147,07:1 

104.199 

410,19;! 

.344.199 

+ 85,997 

•91 

’04 

Punjab 1911- -1920 

4,445,642 

3,662,207 

9-783,435 

4,027,464 

3,398,978 

-! 628,486 

•91 

■93 

1911 

442. 2*2 

224.245 

100.075 

405.004 

.317,014 

^S9.990‘ 

•91 

■94 

191 ’ 

45S.05-* 

499.97.8 

188.371 

418,07.3 

447.358 

172,715 

■91 

■91 

19l:i 

4.59.417 

:!94,:149 

;■ 1.7.7.091 

418,844 

279.458 

129.255 

■91 

■92 

1914 

4b8.-’42 

:i I8,:i'>7 

9- 149.918 

425,752 

4 99,748 

+ 147.015 

*91 

•94 

191.7 

440. ‘455 

:i79.8e 1 

-81.1.34 

402.057 

.344.749 

+ 59.:!48 

*91 

*95 


451.510 

200.07:*> 

— 151,557 

420.01 II) 

282,597 

— 139,309 

•91 

•94 

11U7 

4511.272 

:i7S.7.S7 

-^80.488 

417.490 

:i.34..344 

+ 93,1.39 

•91 

*94 

lyis 

404.555 

797.;i4;l 

-394.778' 

;{6O,90.3 

798.417 

-407.314 

*89 

*90 

19111 

412 OlS 

-M)l.0>5 

9-I4l.7.7-> 

;{66,84S 

459.804 

+ 109,044 

'89 

*88 

1949 

4:17.4.57 

498.444 

9- 138.81.3' 

392..749 

4.53.949 

+ 138.917 

■90 

*85 

Punjab 1921 — 1930 

4,573,820 

3,285,385 

+ 1,288,435! 

4,084,866 

2,944,919 

-^1,139,947 

•89 

•90 

l‘t21 

448,504 

:134.95 1 

-r 1 lo,742j 

402,508 

485,489 

+ 117,944 

•90 

•86 


425 984 

441.439 

+ 184,748 

.380,477 

4 11, .771 

-{-158,905 


88 

I94;i 

4l)8.18(i 

:i-’S,847 

+ 1.39,34 li 

417.401 

309,017 

+ 111,384 


92 

lll-U 


457,758 

-4 1,993 

385,920 

4.33.298 

— 47,348 


95 


4:14.944 

344.143 

loo.oio 

388,034 

490,749 

+ 97.305 


*9U 

192t> 

471,448 

394,:18> 

-1-59,045 

403,122 

357,010 

+ 49,114 

■89 

•91 

1927 


202.4()S 

+ 154,400; 

409,988 

259,881 

+ 149.807 

•90 

*8t) 

194S 

500.207 

270.2S5 

+2.30,114; 

449,533 

436,949 

+ 414,584, 

■90 

88 

!92!t 

+81,885 

3 10,783 

+ 171,304. 

430,03.3 

479.380 

+ 150,953 

*89 


192<* 

499.771 

323.774 

+ 149,017' 

417.7.70 

484,848 

+ 1.34,944 

■8'.> 

*88 
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CHAPTER V. 

SEX. 


92. Proportion ot tho sexes. 9‘t. Sex at l>iith. 04. Ma&cnlmitv at liirth. 9,'), t-emale iiitanticicle. 

9G. Xeglect of femalef>. 97. Recorderl male and female death-rate-, 9S. Sex proportion in \atnral 
Population. 99. Comparison with other provinces and eoantiie-,, ]00, Sex }»roportion in different 
localities. 101. Sex proportion in Miialler units. 102. Sex ]Ho|Mirtin(t hv religion and localities. 103. 

Sex proportion by caste. 

All the Imperial Tables jiive the detail of absolute tiirures for ea‘ h m-x 'Oj^arately Ref6r6nC6 

•r . • • 1- ^ 1 i. + to Statistic 

Subsidiary Table I ixives the eeueial propoi tion of the sexes In Natural Divisions, ilistrut'^ and .states, 
both for the actual and Natural Pojiulation for the previous li\^e censuses and proportional haures for actual 
population for the present censii.s. The .-ex proportion for Natural Population hi 1931 by Natural Divisions 
and other smaller units is not available, and only the proportion for the whole Province has been criven. 

Subsidiary Table 11 sives the number of females per l,<>no male-, for ditfcreut a'.:e-peno'ls bv reiiiiion at 
each of the la-t three censuses for the whoh* Provim-e 

Subsidiary Table III lovos the same information a- Table ft for each Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table IV ^ives the number of females poi 1 males in certain '^elected eaNtc'- at different 
age-periods, the names of the castes under each main rel^^^) 0 n heincr entered in alphabetical order. 

Subsidiary Table V sives the number of births and <b*aths reported for each aex duriiu: each vear since 
1901 for British Territory only, and aUo contains the ratio of female to male birth- a- well a- the proportion 
of female to male deaths for the same period. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the number of deaths for each sex at ilifferent il^cs, for each vear of the 
decade, 1921 — .'9', together with the average number of female deaths per 1,000 male death-. 

Subsidiary Table VII* gi\es the \ earl \ number of biiths and deaths in the British Territory b\ .scx for 
Hindus, Muslims and Indian Christians separately, the term Hindu includinc Sikhs. Jains, .Ad-Dharmis 
and Buddhists. 

Subsidiary Table VIII giv(V the proportion of females per I.ooo male.s for c,i< h t.^hsil ,ind -t.itc for the 
census of 1931. 


92. Tn its total population the Puniah has ;i particularly small proportion proportion 
of women, there being 2. 631. .531 more males than females. This peculiar ***•*■ 
characteristic has gi\'en rise to a ^■ariety of opinicnis. and some foreign critics of 
the Indian census ha\'e ascribed it to the inco)\ipletenes.s of returns. This 
charge has been refuted on several occasions, but if any fresh proof was needed 
it is furnished bv the 1931 census of this Province, which dischrses no marked 
variation in the sex proportion in spite of a record intercensal increase in the 
population of both sexes. 


J.of-alitv. 

1 SSl . 

isin. 

19"1 . 

mil. 

mil. ni:u. 

1 

• > 


4 


11 7 

Punjab 

S44 

s.-ii 

S.')4 

sl7 

sis s;il 

British Terntorv 

S4S 


srts 

•sl.s 

s:{0 8:11 

Punjab State- 

S2S 

s;i4 

s:i(> 

SU 

.S20 .s:ti 


In the margin is given the sex proportion, oi- the number of females 

pel- 1 .000 males, enumerated at 
each census since 1881 for the 
whole I’rovince and its two )nain 
political divisions. The sex 
proportion at a still earlier 
census, namely that of 1868. was 835 fejuales j^er 1.000 males or a little 
higher than it is at present. The proportion of females rose steadilv 
between 1881 and 1901. but fell considerablv ill 1911 due to the ravages of 
plague, which were particiilarly fatal to persons leading an in-door life. The 
proportion improved slightly in 1921 in .spite of the influenza epidemic, 
which also took a heax ier toll of female In es. The proportion at the 
present census .shows a slight in<-rease. more marked in Punjab States 
than in British Territory. 


In the census reports of the pa.st the di.sparity of the sexes has been ascrib- 
ed to female infanticide, the neglect of female children in earlier ages, the high 
rate of mortality due to child bearing, and the neglect of females of advanced 


*Neu table aihled. 
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S« »t Birth. 


ages. Admitting for the moment the effectiveness of all these contributorj^ 
causes, insufficient attention in the past seems to have been paid to the cause 
beyond the control of man, namely, the disparity in the numbers of female and 
male children born. According to the record of births, about half a million 
less girls than boys were born during the last decade in the area under registra- 
tion, and yet both the sexes were able to maintain the old proportions.* 


Yeae. 

Kecop.ded 

Births. i 

Xiimfcer of 
females 



per l.OfO 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

malc!-. 

o 

__3 ; 

4 

1881—1885. 

1.962,661 

1,700,387 

866 

1886—1890. 

1,967,692 

1,707,263 

,868 

1891—1895. 

1,934,50.3 

1,7.36,726 

898 

1896—1900. : 

2,114,49.-| 

1,932,037 

914 

1901—1900. , 

2,192,234 

1,991,027 

90 .s 

1906—1910. ' 

2,148,0S4 

1,934,896 

OOl 

1911— 191.'). 

2,318,349 

2,116,403 

913 

1916—1920. 

2,228,293 

2,005,4.01 

!)0() 

1921—192.5. 

2,212,671 

1,974,740 

.892 

1926—1930. 

2,.361,149 

2,110,126 

894 


93. The determination of sex at conception, undoubtedly governed by 
some law of nature, is one of those phenomena that have not been completely 
understood or explained. Some theories have been advanced about the males 
preponderating in births during periods following famines or war, and the 
females during periods of prosperity or comparative freedom from disease. 
Though with the present material at our disposal very definite conclusions 
cannot be drawn, vet it will be of interest to examine the conditions over a 
long period to see if they admit of any explanation. In the marginal table the 

figures of recorded births are given by 
sex for the whole period, for which 
statistics are available, the number of 
female births per 1,000 male births 
being also shown. From these figures 
it would appear that from 1881 ta 
1900 the proportion of female children 
born was on the increase, and this 
period as we know was for the most 
part comparatively free from disease. 
But when we come to the period 1901 
to 1921, we find that the proportion 
was high and low in the alternate quinquennia. It was high in the compara- 
tively healthy quinquennium of 1901 — 1905 but fell during the next, which 
included 1907, th^ worst year of plague. The proportion of female births 
again rose in the comparatively prosperous period of 1911 — 1915, and declined 
during the next quinquennium, which witnessed the influenza epidemic of 
1918. When we come to the last decade we find that the proportion of female 
births drops even lower than any figures since 1891. This decrease in the 
proportion of female births requires some explanation. Is it due to any increase 
in female infanticide, or any faulty registration ? The former factor will be 
examined briefly in the ne.xt paragraph, and as regards the system of regi.stra- 
tion, it has if anything improved of late years, particularly in rural areas. 
What then is the reason for the decline in the proportion of female children 
at birth in this Province '? Is not this the result of some law of nature, 
which in order to prevent too rapid a growth of the population of this 
Proffince has reduced the number of females. Is not this check of nature a 
warning that the Province is becoming over-populated, or at least there is a 
danger of its becoming so in the near future ? The check of nature on the 
population of this country is not a thing unknown. Formerly it used to 
operate in the form of famines or epidemics, but since man has to a great 
extent subdued both of these agents by his engineering or medical skill, the 
check seems to have become operative in another direction. 


♦Area under retriatration includes all the British districts excluding the cantonments and Biloch Trans* 
frontier Tract of the Bera Ghazi Khan District. 
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'J4. 3Iost authorities are agreed that males preponderate at the time of 
birth all the world over ; see for instance, in the marginal table the proportion 

of sex at birth in England and Wales, 
where the number of females in all ages 
is in excess of males ; but whereas in 
some other countries males are soon 
outstripped by females who have a 
smaller death-rate, especially at earlier 
ages, in this Province as we shall 
presently see, males always remain 
more numerous though the niunber of 
deaths among both sexes at the earliest ages is appalling. It is also generally 
agreed that at the time of the first birth the child is more often male than 
female. The results of a special enquiry (described at length in Chapter VI) 
made at this census for obtaining more reliable data to support or negative 
this belief are given in the table below. 


Religion. 

1 

i 1 ^'umber of 

females first born. 

2 j 3 

1 

Xumber of 
males tirat born. 

4 

Number of 
females first 
born per 1,000 
males first born. 
5 

Xumber of cases 
examined. 

6 


’ fl 

9,548 

11,61<» 

822 

22,281 

Hindu 

..Ml ; 

11,722 

14,840 

790 

28,176 


1 111 

1,814 

2,22X ! 

814 

4,310 



7,225 

.8,881 

814 

17,078 


; a 

54 S 

717 

' 764 

1,307 

Sikh 

..jll ; 

6,, 802" 

8,915 

1 T63 

16,335 


:ini 1 

818 

965 

848 

1 1,861 



1,471 

1,949 

1 755 

1 3,552 


! fi 

1,408 

1,771 

! 795 

3,328 

Muslim 

..dll j 

19,929 

26,023 

! 766 

48,429 


i III 1 

4,072 

5,202 

; 783 

9,700 


1 LU' ' 

5,768 

7,488 

1 770 

13,979 


The names of the classes shown in the above table together with the 


castes included in each are as follows : — ■ 


I, — Intellectual and Commercial Classes ; — 11 1 .— Working and .Artisan Classes ; — 






Chhimba 

Kashmiri 

• Tarkhan 

Brahman 

Aggarwal 



Darzi 

Kumhar 

Teli 

Khatri 

Sheikh 



Dhobi 

Lohar 

Sunar, etc. 

Arora 

Khoja, etc. 



l \ . — Backward Classes inclnding Depressed : — 





Bawaria 

Harni 

Machhi 

//. — Agrtenltural Classes : — 



Chamar 

■Jhiwar 

Mussalli 





Ohuhra 

■Julaha 

Xai 

Ahir 

Biloch Kamboh 

Pathan 

Mehtam 

Dagi and Koli 

Moo hi 

Od 

.\rain 

Gujjar 5Iali 

Pajput 

8ayad 

Dumna 

Kahar 

Pakhiwara, etc. 

Awan 

•lat Meo 

8aini 

etc. 

Faqir 

5Iegfa 






Ghosi 

Miras i 



England and Wales. 


Year. 

■ Births (OOO' 

s Omitted). 

Proportion 
of females 



per 1,000 


i Male,. 

Females. 

males. 

1 

1 •> 

3 

4 

1901-1905. 

2,390 

2,305 

904 

1906-1910. 

2,345 

2,260 

964 

1911-191.5. 

2,205 

2,124 

963 

1916-1920. 

1,929 

1,837 

952 


Masculinity 
at Birth. 


It will be seen that in all religions and classes males preponderate at the 
first birth. Among different religions the proportion of females varies with the 
class. The figures of females first born are smaller among Sikhs than in other 
religions, and the highest proportion among them is claimed by artisans. 
Among Hindus and Muslims the highest proportion of females first born is to 
be found in the intellectual classes and the least among the agricultural classes. 
Of the other two classes, the artisans have a higher proportion than the back- 


ward classes. 


We may now examine the sex proportion at birth in urban and rural 


areas. The actual figures of births recorded in the British Territory during the 


LocaUtv. 


„ , 1 1921—25 

Rural . . j 1926—30 

i 1U0 1 or: 

Urban --^1926—30 


Births. 

Females 

1 

1 

per 1,000 

; Males. 

Females. [ 

i 

males. 

1,993,823 

1,775,459 1 

890 

j 2,113,582 

1,886,549 j 

893 

: 218,848 

199,281 1 

911 

1 247,567 

223,577 

903 


last two quinquennia in the 
two areas are given in the 
margin. The magnitude of the 
figures gives them a special 
value, and I think we will 
be perfectly safe in basing 


Births in 
Urban and 
Rural Areas. 
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Female 
! nfantieide. 


our ronclusions on them. We find that in urban areas proportionately more 
females are born than in rural areas. The urban areas being more prosperous 
than the rural, it might be safe to deduce that prosperity results in more 
female births and poverty in more male births, and perhaps the law of nature 
requires that the families with a smaller income and engaged in occupations of 
a more strenuous type should have a larger number of earners. 

Do. It was remarked by my predecessor of the 191 1 census that “ female 
infanticide, which e\'ide.ntly prevailed to a considerable extent at the time of 
annexation of this Pro\ ince. has dwindled down to insignificance ; that wherever 
it now exists it is confined to individual families, or groups of families and that 
its extent is not sufficient to influence the proportion of sexes in any particular 
caste or locality as a whole, much le.ss. that of any caste or religion in the whole 
Province.’’ * 


The subject was dealt with in a note at the end of Chapter VI of the 1911 
Report, and the main conclusion arrived at has been cited above. Undoubtedly 
the conditions have further i)npro\ ed since 1911 as is evidenced by the figures in 


Ul«TR!< '] , 


■VrMKKE OF 'JO 

I.CIIO M.CLES .\.MriNO 
SrKH-.T.\TS 


the margin which show the proportion of 



1, 

HI2I. 


Lahore 

(IIU 

714 

780 

l’ero7ep()ie 

744 

757 

704 

.lullumlvn 


hK.7 

740 

Ludhiana 

T'lT 

7:14 

747 


drop in the 1931 
hinted at more 


Sikh- Jat females of all ages to 1,000 males 
in the four districts where the sinister 
practice was believed to be most prevalent. 
The figures of Hindu Ptajputs of Kangra 
have also improved from 947 in 1911 to 958 

in 1 921 and 952 in 1 931 . The reason for the 

figures, as compared to those of 1 921 , has already been 
than once, namely, the return home of numerous males 
emploved formerly in the Army. 

'Phe T'ecord of births does not give separately the figures for Hindus and 
Sikhs, and therefore no evidence about the existence of the practice can be 
adduced from that record. I. however, got hold of the enumeration books of 
(•ertain Sikh \ illages in the Districts of Ludhiana and Ferozepore, notorious in 
the pa. st for the prevalence of female infanticide, and I give in the margin the 

figures of Sikh 
girls aged 
under 10 and 
of married fe- 
males aged 
15- — 40 enume- 
rated in those 


V'lUafie. 


{ Luflhhi i/fi 


.Married 
femalet' 
a«j:ed I 


a<ied 


Xiimber of 
Lfirlis per 

lUO 

married 

femalPs. 

4 






2. si 

211 

7 ”> 

. diiiiarwal 




2fis 

102 1 

-o 

, I.altou 




20 1 

IS3 ' 

70 

. X.irnrifi^'al 




220 

1.50 

09 

fiaipin 




1.50 

UiO 

s:i 

. l4allo\\al 




SO 

‘ 5 

90 


' /• ' r<>if pan J)t 'fi (I (). 


villages. The 


proportions 
thus indicated 
are not much 
at \ariance 
with those 

ubtainiiiL; in other ])laces. the ratio of such female children to married females 
aaed I.")- -40 for the whole Province being 92 per cent. 


1. 

l^atta Khera 

. . 

. 

IS 

19 

lob 

.) 

daiiL: 




;i4 

94 

:5. 

Fatelitrarh P.iiitur 



H) 


70 

4. 

( 'hak Mehi.uid . 




L! 

05 

• >. 

K irhea aia 




:! 

on 

H. 

i”’pro/e\'nl Maiioal Siimb 



12 

12 

loo 

7. 

Cbii^a K.ilan 



<i 

1 

07 

s. 

l^harana 



102 

48 

47 


'■ L’vmialj C’enaiis 11)]!, pa^^e 
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The number of females per 1 .000 males in these villages is (-omparecl in tlie 


- -- --- 

1 N'r.MBKR (ir Sikh 

.) vv Fi:m 

marginal tabh^ 

Villaiit*. 

1 

{Ijifihiava District). 

[ I'KR I.IKIII 


with the cor- 

ion. 

-> 

io:i! 

r e s 2 ) o ndi ng 

1 

i 


figures f o r 

1011. and an 

1. Gil 

'»Ti i 

700 

all-round im- 

2. GujiaiHal 

TTO 1 

ilH.S 

pro\ement is 

:!. Lalton 


SS4 

noticeable, the 

4. 


SS.7 

existing larger 

T). Raipur- 

740 


number o f 

G. Ballowal 

1 

Tls . 


women being 

( i'rrrr.f po/'i 

1 . llatta Khera 


sl2 

2 Jartly due to 
casual migra- 

2. .faiiL' 

<;s7 

.Ss2 

tion of women 

Fatehyarh Pantur 

li.'ii 

S24 

from o t h e r 

4. I'hak Mehraiia . . 

•720 

7Ui 

2 ilaceN. most 

Karbowala 


712 

of whom luu'e 

0, Ferozewal Maiiyal Sinyli 

(i2.s 

sso 

been taken in 

7. Chuaa Kalan 

.7!»:i 

7<i:i 

marriage bv 

8. Bharaiaa 

.7S0 ! 

7;i7 

the male resi- 



dents of those 

villages. 





The sex 

proportion for ,Sikh-Jats according 

to this census and that of 

• 

District and Tahsil. 

1 

1931. 

2 

1921. Ilotrii t and 

■ :i 1 

Tah^il. 1031. 

o 

1 

j 1921. 

3 

J J . worKtHi 

out fro m 



7114 . F’ricipoii 



the figures in 

F.iidhiniiii 

747 

.. 794 

/♦> ! 


Ludhiana 

77r> 

7.12 Ferozepore 

. . 75(( 

' 741! 

compi lati on 

Jayraon 

743 

790 ' Zira 

. . 78.7 

. 75.7 

registers, i s 

Samrala 

(>70 

04;! Moya 

. . 833 

767 

rep roil u ced 
in the margin 

Jull't 

740 

Muktsar 

Fazilka 

68*7 

. . 787 

.. 741 

7.51 

745 

by tall si Is for 
the f o a r 

■Tullundur 

821 

700 Ltihort 

... 780 

714 

districts men- 

Xakodar 

72.-) 

(>69 laahorc 

. . 726 

] 008 

tinned above. 

Phillaur 

7111 

071 Chunian 

798 

! 721 

It is not pos- 

Xawaubhahr 

730 

687 1 Kasnr 

. . XOO 

739 

sihle to give 
the figures for 

earlier censuses. The 

figures quoted 

show an improvement 

almost every- 

Proportion of femaUs nqcjd (f — JO to 1 ,000 moles aqcd 0 — JO. 


where, though 
the proportion 

District. Hindu. 

Sikli. rlaiu. 

Muslim. 

Christian. 

of female 

1 

2 

3 ; 4 

o 

6 

children t o 

Luilhiana 

000 

832 1,016 

93 1 

948 

boys in these 

Juliundur 

891 

831 78-7 

938 

881 

districts i s 

Ferozepore 

90S 

881 ‘ 9.->2 

9.56 

836 

even now 

Lahore 

8S3 

882 i 1,021 

909 

854 

smaller among 


. 

. . 




Sikhs t h a n 


among other religions as indicated by the table lower in the margin. 
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96. The question of neglect of females would be best studied by a com- 
parison of the number of females with the number of males at given ages. The 
figures of age, as was pointed out in the last Chapter, are, however, full of 
serious errors due to mis-statement. In the same Chapter was also explained 
the attempt made as well as the measure of success attained at this census to 
free the figures as far as possible from those errors. The errors still existing is 
probably in ages 15 — 20 or thereabouts, which generally contain the greatest 
amount of mis-statement. The proportion of females per 1,000 males at different 
ages is given in the table in the margin and the graph below it illustrates the 

same, a curve therein 
showing the propor- 
tion in accordance 
with the recorded 
statistics of birth. By 
a glance at these pro- 
portions we find that 
the females aged 0 — 5 
compared to males of 
the same age are as 
959 : 1,000. Thus the 
proportion is higher 
than the proportion 
at birth, which as we 
noticed was 894 per 
thousand. This varia- 
tion in the proportion 
signifies one of the two 
things, viz., either the 
record of female births 
is more defective 
than that of males, 
or that males die at 
a greater rate than 


Age-period. ’ 

1 

Proportion of 
females per 
1,000 males. 

2 

: Age-period. 

j 1 

Proportion of 
females per 
i 1,000 males. 

2 

0—1 

978 

! 25—30 

817 

1—2 

981 

, 30—35 

773 

2—3 

971 

35—40 

784 

3—4 

949 

; 40—45 

800 

4—3 

916 

! 45—50 

769 

0—5 

959 

.-,0—55 

766 

.5—10 

859 

35 — 60 

744 

10—15 

814 

1 60 — 65 

737 

15—20 

820 

1 65 — 70 

695 

20—25 

848 

1' 70 and over 

! 

771 



females up to the age 
of 5. Though there 
would seem to be 
some defect in the 
recording of female births, the high death-rate among males below 5 is borne 
out by the death-rates, published by the Public Health Department and 
reproduced in Subsidiary Table IX to Chapter IV. 

The proportion in the next quinquennial age-period drops to 859 per 1.000 
males as against 892 per 1.000, the ratio at the time of the birth of these girls. 
It would thus appear that in ages 5 — 10 girls die at a greater rate than 
boys. This fa(4 is also borne out by the published death-rates. Female children 
sufiererl particularly more than male children during the plague epidemic of 
1924, and the general death-rate is also higher among girls mainly because 
they stay at home while their brothers spend much time out-doors. 

The proportion of female.s at ages 10 — 15 is 814 per 1,000 males as opposed 
to 900 for these girls at the time of birth. The proportion at this quinquennium 
is even lower than that for the last quinquennium, being partly due to the return 
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of age as 10 or 12 in cases where the girl is unmarried and its jumping to 
20 or so if she is married and especially if she has got a baby or two. Small as 
the proportion in this age-group is it is higher than the proportion for the corres- 
ponding age-period at last census, which was only 750. The age figures then 
were unsmoothed and the plumping at 15 went into the next higher age- 
group. 

The next age-group of 15 — -20 is the one in which the great majority of 
girls get married (as we shall see in the next Chapter), and during which the 
mortality due to early child-bearing is considerable. The proportion of females 
to 1,000 males in this age-period is no more than 820 as against 913 at birth. 
This, howecer. is a little higher than the proportion at ages 10 — -IS, and as 
already explained is mainly due to the return of ages as 20 or so on the part of 
yoimg mothers, some of whom as a matter of fact belong to the earlier 
age-period. This plumping is so much in evidence that it seems even to wipe 
out the effect of higher death-rate due to child-birth. The female death-rate 
for this age-period is about 4 per mille higher than that of males as shown 
in the Subsidiary Table referred to a.bove. 

The proportion in ages 20 — 25 is greater than for ages 15 —20. being 848. 
and seems in this as well as all the succeeding age-periods to be affected by migra- 
tion. There is an excess of female immigration over emigration, though for both 
the sexes taken together the result is quite the other way (as noticed in Chapter 
III). To take the actual figures there were 273,982 Punjab-born women, enu- 
merated in the other provinces or .states of India, while 319.544 born in 
other provinces or states were enumerated in this Province. The bull: of this 
migration is. as observed in Chapter III, of the casual type, and the majority of 
the women concerned would naturally be 20 or above. This leads us to the ques- 
tion of the proportion of the sexes in the purely province-born, or in other words 
the ■■ Natural Population " of the Province. We shall deal with this subject 
in a subsequent paragraph, confining our attention for the present to the study 
of the sex proportion in higher ages. 

In the remaining age-periods the proportion of females to 1.000 males 
goes on decreasing with the exception of the periods. 40 — 45 and 70 and over, 
though even in these it does not approach anything like the figures of the propor- 
tion at birth or during youth. The reason for this variation seems to be the 
comparatively large number of women returning ages 40 — 15 as a final 
effort to appear young. The reason for the large number returned at older 
ages (70 and (rver) is the over statement of age to hide premature senility or 
to claim the respect due to old age. This latter tendency would automatically 
operate to reduce the number and consequently the proportion in ages imme- 
diately preceding the age-group 70 and over. The sudden drop in the propor- 
tion at ages 30 — ^35 is due to the popularity of these ages among males and not 
particularly to any increase in female mortality. 

Thus we find that with the exception of certain age-groups, pointed out 
above, the proportion of females goes on decreasing till it becomes markedly 
lower than the proportion at birth. The deaths among males continue at 
different ages and at different rates, and the reduction in the proportion notice- 
able among females is attributable to varying rates of mortality among 
them at different periods of life due more or less to causes peculiar to their 


sex. 
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Recorded 
Male and 
Female 
Death-rates. 


Sex Propor- 
tion in 
Natural 
Population. 


Comparison 
with other 
Provinces 
and Countries. 


97. The number of deaths by sex and age for the last ten years are given in 
Subsidiary Table IX at the end of Chapter IV. If we calculate the rate of death 
for both sexes after equalizing their population, we find that the average death- 
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10— l.T 

1,2.50 

.50—60 

1,000 

find that compara- 

1.5—20 

1,267 

60 and over 

1,082 

tively fewer females 




; 

than males die up 


to the age of o, but from then onwards females die at a greater rate 
except in the case of those aged 50 — -60, when the proportion becomes equal. 
Comparatively the greatest mortality among females is found in the age- 
periods, 10 — 15 and 15—20, mainly because these comprise the periods of first 
confinements. There is thus nothing surprising about the result. The 
matter for surprise, however, is that there should be such a large number of 
deaths among females aged 10 — 15. The only possible explanation is that in 
many cases girls below 15 begin to bear children and the rate of mortality 
among them due to this cause is enormous. Beyond this an opinion, based 
on these death-rates, need not be hazarded as the ages, rec orded at the time 
of death, are probably full of errors and plumping to a greater extent than 
even our unsmoothed age returns. The recorder of deaths is not in the same 
position as the census enumerator to ascertain the correct age, much less to use 
his discretion in the matter, and in fact his information is worse than second 
hand. 

98. In the last paragraph we referred to the sex proportion at ages 20—25 
and subsequent age-periods as having been affected by immigration. The trend 
of the argument was that the higher proportion of females at these ages was due 
to the influx of females into the Province from outside. That a large niunber 
of females are brought to the Province by returning emigrants is well-known and 
is traceable to a certain e.xtent in the tables of “ birth-place ” and “ mother- 
tongue,” though the persons concerned would naturally try to hide their 
identity by not disclosing their birth-place and mother-tongue if their presence 
in the locality is the result of shady transactions as is sometimes the case. 
Such immigration, however, is negligible when compared to the casual im- 
migration from across the Jumna and the southern border adjoining Rajputana. 
We should thus expect to find a still smaller proportion of females in the 
Natural Population of the Punjab, i.e., when all foreign-born females are 
excluded, than in its actual population and such in fact is the case. The 
proportion of females per 1,000 males in the Natural Population is 823 or 8 per 
thousand less than in the actual population. 

99. After having referred to the sex proportion at birth and discussed 
its subsequent variation and the causes responsible therefor, we can profitably 
turn to the sex proportion of certain Indian provinces and foreign countries. 
A more intimate knowledge of the conditions obtaining in some of these may 
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Femahs per 1,000 Males. 


help the reader to form his own opinion as to the causes of the disparity. The 

table in the margin 
compares the number 
of females per 1,000 
males in this Province 
with the corresponding 
figures of certain other 
Indian provinces and 
some foreign countries. 
It will be seen that 
of the major Indian provinces the Punjab has the smallest proportion of 
females. The sex proportion in India seems to increase as we move to the 
east or to the south. Perhaps the preponderance of males in the Punjab 
is due to its peculiar requirements, the land of five rivers not far removed from 
the Passes in the North-West being admittedly the gateway and sword-hand of 
India. 


Province. 

1 

1931. 

2 

Foreign Countries (year of last census). 

3' 

Punjab 

N. \V. F. Province 

831 

England and Wales (1931) 

1,087 

843 

France (1921) 

1,083 

United Provinces 

906 

Holland (1930) .. 

1,012 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,008 

Germany (1925) .. 

1,067 

Bengal 

924 

Japan (1930) 

990 

Burma 

9.o8 

Turkey (1927) 

1,079 

Madras 

1,02,5 

United States of America (1930) 

976 

Bombay 

Central Provinces 

Central India Agency 

909: Australia (1921) .. 

, 1,000' 

' 948’ 

967 

Rajputana 

i 908: 



Turning to the figures of foreign countries we find a large excess of females 
over males in European countries. We know that in these very countries the 
birth-rate has been declining of late. There is also present a contributory 
cause in the form of male emigration. 


The number of females in Japan^is fairly equal to males and the pro- 
portion would be lower and something akin to that obtaining in India, if all 
the Japanese males were to stay at home. Japan has had a phenomenal rise in 
population in the last fifty years, and there is a great pressure of the popula- 
tion on its resources, resulting in the well-known efforts of the Japanese to 
found colonies in Manchuria. The poorer countries with a large natural increase 
would thus appear to have a fewer number of females. The sex proportion in 
countries such as the United States of America and Australia is, of course, 
greatly affected by the large amount of male immigration. 


Females per 1,000 Males. 


100. The proportion of the sexes is not uniform in the various parts of 

this Province, as is evidenced 
by the figures in the margin. 
The proportion of women 
is highest in the cooler Hima- 
layan Natural Division, where 
there is always the smallest 
natural increase. It is smallest 
in the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, which has large urban areas, and if the popula- 
tion of the cities of Lahore and Amritsar and the towns of Jullundur, Feroze- 
pore, Ludhiana and Gujranwala, all situated in this division, is excluded, the 
proportion in the remaining area will rise from 813 to 830. The proportion 
in the North-West Dry Area is surprisingly high for a tract, which has a great 
amount of immigration, indicating that the inunigrants consist of fairly equal 


Natural Division. 

1 

1931. 

2 

1921. 

3 

1911. 

! 4 

Punjab 

S31 

S-JS i 

i SI 7 

Himalayan 

906 

907 

901 

Sub-Himalavan 

847 

852 

827 

North-West Dry Area 

831 

827 ! 

82.5 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

813 

j 805 

1 795 


numbers of both sexes. The fact that the female proportion in this tract has 
an upward tendency points to the permanent nature of the immigration. This 
of course is natural as immigrants are for the most part agriculturists, who 
from the very nature of the industry must remain on the land, which they 
cultivate. The proportion in the Sub-Himalayan Division is lower only than 
that in the Himalayan, but is no doubt affected to a certain extent by emigra- 
tion which reduces the nimiber of males. 


Sex Propor- 
tion in 
Different 
Localities. 
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Sex Propor- 
tion in 
Smaller 
Units. 


101. The sex proportion for the districts and states is in keeping with 
the proportion obtaining in the Natural Divisions, in which they are situated, 
though large urban areas irrespective of locality have the effect of reducing the 
proportion of females. The figures for each district and state are given in 
Subsidiary Table I at the end of this Chapter, but a clear idea of the propor- 
tion of females may be obtained from the mtp below, which shows the sex 



.\ "mb' r of f I ni'ilf-- prr 1,00(1 mala bylabsil rxch'dimj Ihr (''Ifi-'. of Lahore. Rntcalpioli, ShOkot and Mii/tan. 

proportion by isopleths. The figures of tahsils have been used in order l)etter 
to co-ordinate the results as district averages are sometimes not a true index of 
the conditions prevalent in the different parts. The population of the three 
cities, Lahore, Amrit.sar and Multan, and the towns of Rawalpindi and Sialkot 
(including cantonments) has been excluded to remove the extreme effect of 
urbanization. 


Sex Propor- 
tion by 
Religion anD 
Localities. 


I ('2. TJie only matter now remaining for consideration is the ijroportion of 
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sexes among different 
religions mid castes or 
tribes. In the margin 
is reproduced the 
number of females 
per ] .000 males for 
mam religions and 


Natural Divisions as 


well as British Territory and Punjab States for the censu.''es of ]03I and 
1021. The proportion of women among Muslims is the highest, as it was in 1 921, 
thor.gh it has decreased in all Natural Divisions except the North-West Dry 
.\.rea. Hindus follow next, and their proportion has risen in all Natural Divi- 
sions, while. Chri.stians in spite of the comparatively larger number of European 
males come third. The iSikhs have the smallest number of females, but their 


proportion is greater than in 1921 in all Divisions. The proportion of Hindus 
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is liighest in the Himalayan Division, which is almost exclusively a Hindu 
tract. The number of Sikh and Muslim females in this Division is particularly 
low, indicating that the followers of these religions are for the greater part 
immigrants, who have left their womenfolk liehind. On the other hand the 
presence of a large proportion of Christian females is mainly due to permanent 
Indian Christian population of hill resorts and also to the fact that the families 
of British soldiers serving in outlying and exjiosed 2 >lfif'es on the North-Western 
frontier remain at some hill-stations in the Punjab during the winter. 

In the Sub-Himalayan Division the proportion of females is compara- 
tively higher among the prevailing religions, namely. Hindu. Muslim and 
Sikh. Here the proportion of the Christians is considerably affected by the 
large excess in the numlier of European males over females. The proportion 
among Europeans is females to 1,000 males in the Province and 31 o in the 
Sub-Himalayan Division. 

In the Indo-llangetic Plain and the North-West Dry Area, the propor- 
tion has risen in all religions except in the former Division among Muslims. 
For the proportion of sexes among these religions Ity age-periods for the \vhole 
Province and each Natural Division reference may be made to Subsidiary 
Tables II and III at the end of this Chapter. 

103. Just as the sox proportion varies In various localities and religions, 
so it does in the case of different castes or tribes. Subsidiary Tal)le IV at the 


end of this Chapter shows the proportion of females per 1.000 males for the 
main castes and for eacdi religion, to whitdi they belotig. and at different 
age-periods. For facility of reference the proportion foi" the. population of all 
ao^es for the most numerous castes as well as the four main (niminal tribes 
i -N'limi.er .yumi>cr are givou in the marijin. 

, of females . of temalp^ 

i I'er i.cflo *■' • per , The Kauets. who are 

1 ‘“5 the 

2 : Si^tidKoii a 29 22 ; ^huhra k Ss ' Kaugra District of the 

!: Awlf " "71 24 : s'l! Himalayan Division, have 

•• •• ■ the highest proportion. 

6. Arora • . Sii.) 20. .Moclu . . s:’-2 o r 1 

7. iius^aiii .. so:5 27. Arain .. sr.o Cc.. 941 females per 1,000 

!). sayad .. s.i.s 29. saIl^i .. s 2 :', males. The Dagi and 

10. Lohar .. S.77 2,0. Urahman . .S22 ^ t ■ ^ 

11 . chamar ..’ S.-.4 :!i. (uiij.ar . s _2 Koli. another Huiialavan 

12. .^Sfianva! .. .s.",:! .■!2. Kliatn .. SIO 

13. Chhimba H.U ;!3. Ahir .. SI 1 triOe, SllOWS the llCXt 

14. Kamboh S.71 34. i'athaii .. sOj) i ■ i 4 . j.- j- 

I.-,. Kaipnt .., s,70 3.-,. .)at .. so:? highest proportion ot 929. 

10. Kumhar ... S.70 .30. Fanir .. 794 ' t> I 

17 . sunar S 47 37. Sheikh .. 794 ! Baw arias. wlio are a 

is. .lulaha S17 * 3s. KaUimiri .. 77S criiniml friUp wlinw flio 

19. .Sami ^:;9 39. Harni .. 090 ( riminUl TTMe. StlOW tlie 

IT iithobi . . S39 proportion of 920 

females to 1.000 males, but this figure is to some extent unreal as many of the 
adult males of this caste abscond from their homes in order to escape the 
provisions of the Criminal TribesAct and when enumerated would be r-arefiil 
not to return their real caste. Awans with a large number of males serving 
away from home, in the Army or the Police, and the itinerant Mirasi, many 
of whose males are often absent from their homes for considerable periods 
on professional trips and if que.stioned in remote places by a census enumera- 
tor would more often than not return their caste as Quraishi. show the next 


highest proportion of 871. The Aroras. a trading and commercial class, 
have a comparatively high proportion of females, i.e., 865. 

Of all the plain-dwellers, the Jain Aggarwals have the highest proportion 
of females, i.e.. 910. For the caste Aggarwal as a whole the proportion drops to 


Sex Propor- 
tion by Caste. 
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853, which is nearly equal to that of Aroras. Of all the castes, the Aggarwal has 
the largest proportionate number of widows, as will be noticed in the next Chap- 
ter, and the smallest proportion of children under 10, and the same is the 
case with the entire Jain community. This points to the conclusion that the 
comparatively lesser fertihty of women gives them a greater chance of surviv- 
ing. Another caste with a fairly high proportion of females is the prolific 
Kamboh, which has increased during the last decade by 20' 69 per cent. A 
Kamboh is a hardworking and prosperous agriculturist and as the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest holds good he will have enough room to expand. 

Among the other castes the case of Kumhar with 850 females per 1,000 
males is of some interest. The male Kumhar is often absent from his home, 
plying mules and donkeys on hire in distant places. Numerous Kumhars of 
sub-montane and neighbouring districts are found in the hill-tracts carrying on 
their animals, food stuffs and other commodities such as salt, tobacco, giir and 
molasses, for sale to hillmen. Returning home they bring, for selling in their 
own locality or making presents to their relatives, walnuts, soap-nuts, medi- 
cinal herbs, etc. In the villages situated in the lower ranges of the Hima- 
layas they barter common salt from the plains for bers (a kind of wild berry). 

Turning now to the castes, w'hich have a very small proportion of females, 
we find that the criminal tribe of Harnis has the lowest proportion of 690 
females per 1,000 males. Unlike Bawarias the members of this tribe seem 
mostly to have taken to agriculture and are Living in certain colony estates 
on the Lower Bari Doab, where they are under the supervision of the 
Criminal Tribes Department. The males cannot absent themselves from 
their homes even for short periods. That the proportion of children among 
Harnis is the biggest among all tribes will be seen from Subsidiary Table 
IV to Chapter IV. The excessive number of births by itself would cause com- 
paratively greater mortality among women, a fact which partly accounts for 
their small proportion. The Harnis are at the same time among the poorest 
people of the Province, and this would show that there is some connection 
between poverty and prolificness. 

Hindu Faqirs also show a dearth of females. They are not really a 
caste but usually members of certain orders, who often take a vow of celibacy. 
Among Muslims, however, Faqir is an agricultural and professional caste in 
the Ea.stern Punjab, and the proportion of 794 is fairly high considering that 
some male Muslim beggars would naturally be included in the figures. 

The low proportion of females among Kashmiris is due to the influx 
of male labourers, who visit the plains in winter. 

The proportion of females among Sheikhs is small because of the medley 
of tribes and races included in the term “ Sheikh.” Every Muslim, who is 
not sure of his caste or origin, or is anxious to hide it because of its inferiority, 
would return himself as Sheikh. 

The proportion of females among Jats has always been low. The figures 
for the j)ast three censuses are given in the margin, and indicate a steady in- 

crease. In the days gone by the paucity of females 

tiistf. iy.3i. ]»2i. 1911. jjl;tj.jljiitable partly to female infanticide, which 

. , appears to be a thing of the past, and the figures 

may be taken as representing normal conditions. 

Among the Pathaus there are 809 females per 1,000 males. This pro- 
portion would certainly be higher if Afghan labourers and traders, who visit 
the Province in winter, could be excluded. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General proportion of the Sexes by Natural Divisions, Districts and States for six censuses. 


XuMBER OF Females to ],000 Males. 


District or State and 
Xatpeal Division. 


1 

pnnjAR J Population 

PUNJAB I natural Population 

I. — Indo-Gangetic Piain West 

1. Hissar 

2 . Loharu State 

3. Rohtak 

4. Dujana State 

5. Gurgaon 

6. Pataudi State 

7. Karnal 

8. Jullundur 

9. Knpurthala State 

10. Ludhiana 

11. Maler Kotla State 

12. Ferozepore 

13. Faridkot State 

14. Patiala State . . 

15. Jind State 

16. Sabha State 

17. Lahore 

18. Amritsar 

19. Gujranwala 

20. Sheikhupura 

II. — Himalayan 
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909 
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811 
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816 

941 
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893 
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746 
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724 
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711 


752 

752 

757 
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803 


789 


756 
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772 
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787 

776 

780 
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812 

825 

819 


792 


780 
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786 

735 


751 
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775 
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21. Sirmoor State .. 

... 803 

824 

846 

22. Simla 

. . j 564 

488 

606 

23. Simla Hill States 

..1 929 

917 

960 

24. BUaspur State 

900 

874 

877 

25. Kangra 

..' 930 

946 

919 

26. Mandi State 

..! 923 

944 

958 

27. Suket State 

. . I 893 

897 

923 

28. Ohamba State . . 

..! 931 

911 

916 


822 

849 

798 

845 

792 

836 

775 

800 

589 

923 

539 

1,025 

617 

883 

564 

1,000 

921 \ 
862 / 

917 

903 \ 
840 f 

911 

884 \ 
850 S 

900 

853 ) 
836 ) 

867 

921 

897 

925 

915 

922 

913 

919 

921 

933 

942 

915 

936 

933 

950 

945 

920 

893 

901 

888 

889 

887 

920 

792 

8<il 

924 

927 

923 

924 

921 

927 

917 

930 


III.— 

Sub-Himalayan 


847 

852 

834 

827 

810 

880 

862 

863 

855 

857 

863 

29. 

Ambala 


784 

776 

773 

750 

755 

807 

814 

815 

826 

803 

853 

30. 

Kalsia State 

. i 

797 

761 

695 

786 

704 

817 

738 

824 

748 

835 

630 

31. 

Hoshiarpur 

•• 

870 

860 

822 

832 

806 

882 

850 

873 

864 

872 

864 

32. 

Gurdaspur 


825 

811 

802 

783 

776 

844 

843 

838 

839 

848 

845 

33. 

Sialkot 


823 

839 

814 

807 

782 

906 

854 

884 

852 

887 

853 

34. 

Gujrat 

. 1 

851 

879 

858 

854 

843 

916 

897 

890 

846 

893 

876 

35. 

•Jhelum 

. 

914 

976 

895 

904 

855 

981 

911 

912 

888 

875 

897 

36. 

Rawalpindi 


851 

827 

873 

848 

866 

863 

900 

824 

894 

819 

892 

37. 

Attock 

' ! 

i 

902 

933 

920 

902 

879 

916 

Not 

available. 

912 

Not 

available. 

851 Xot 
available. 

IV.— 

North-West Dry Area 


831 

827 

841 

825 

847 

838 

859 

847 

855 

841 

843 


38. 

Montgomery . . | 

810 

811 

849 

39. 

Shahpur 

843 

836 

826 

40. 

Mianwali 

905 

885 

890 

41. 

Lyallpur 

825 

795 

850 

42. 

.Jhang 

869 

868 

862 

43. 

Multan . . . . ; 

819 

824 

840 

44. 

Bahatvalpur State 

806 

816 

827 

45. 

Muzaffargarh 

844 

842 

839 

46. 

Dera Ghazi Khan ( including 

820 

819 

809 


Biloch Trans-frontier Tract). 


824 

848 

849 

856 

850 

851 

8:15 

832 

830 

869 

934 

899 

925 

903 

9:10 

892 

898 

877 

912 

Not avail- 
able. 

897 Not avail- 
able. 

88G Xot 
available. 

763 

860 

735 

506 

871 Xot avail- 
able 

861 Xot 
available. 

858 

846 

884 

852 

874 

849 

844 

826 

832 

846 

829 

854 

819 

850 

813 

846 

814 

829 

822 

833 

830 

845 

824 

834 

847 

842 

845 

848 

846 

854 

837 

842 

831 

832 

835 

838 

822 

837 

813 

828 


Note. — Natural Population by each District or .State and Natural Division cannot be calculated at this census as the figures 
of migrants for these units are not available. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religions at. 
each of the last three censuses. 


All Religions. 1 ! «ikh. ; Jain. ! ilrsiui. | Chkisijas. 


.\ge. 

* 

„ , 

_ i 

* 



♦ 



* ' 


— 1 

-- 

it 

— 


•» 


— 


'Z' 

u 

^ 1 

z: 



zr 

li 1 




^ 1 


z: 1 

Zi 



O'! 



— , 

— 

— 


— 



, 





- 

— , 


— 




1 

- 


4 ; 

5 

0 

7 

1 

8 

9 ' 

lo 

11 


12 

13 

U : 

1 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

Under 1 

954 : 

9bb 

98oj 

yut; 

982 

985 i 

884 

915 

947 

l,o59j 

875 

1,000 

903 ! 

968 

980 

871 

903 

987 

1—2 

95 9 1 

977 

983 

i)75 

994 

99b' 

.807 

09-* 

051 

»98' 

1,048 

1,005 

909 ! 

987 

983 

1,074 

974 

985 

2—3 

1)4 Ij 

901 

974 

951 

977 

1 , 000 ' 

83li 

874 

934 

1,082 


1,059 

1,030 

959 

971 

971 

905 

980 

972 

3—4 

95i! 

9i»5, 

951 

977 

1,011 

978; 

858 

915 

912 

973 


1 , 104 ; 

980 

950 1 

985 

947 

987 

930 

965 

4—5 

903 i 

91’ b 

91o 

914 

954' 

933, 

1 84 

855' 

8>>0 

888 


89.1 

957 

923: 

9J8 

918 

905 

929 

939 

Total 0—5 

'j4I\ 

uijj: 

96' y 

906 

9S2 

.97^. 


a9 J 

93/ 

994\ 

97 7 

99b 

95.4' 

9 6' -5 

9b 1 

9o'i 

9774 

970 

.5—10 

Soli 

S74, 

859 

804 

891’ 

878| 

7o9 

81 ’ i' 

i>25 

890 


911 

910 

859 

874 

859 

860 

864 

851 

10—15 

V( ) /j 

40l 

8 15 

723 

ibo 

83-! 

012 

7«JO' 

784 

77bi 

835, 

889 

717: 

Taa 

814 

750 

74- 

814 

1.5—20 

72 9j 

7b4 

824 

/_ 4 

7t>4, 

8z7i 

590 

05_' 

7b5 

791 


8b3 

89. 

708' 

796 

839 

! Oij 

7v 

782 

20—25 

S54' 

857; 

851 

851 

843 

854 j 

754 

730 

Tbi 

888 


840' 

910 

898' 

909 

87 I 

' 41(. 

061 

734 

25—30 


319, 

819 

830 

8U0 

819 

78J 

733 

~~i~ 

79b 

813, 

87j 

850 

859 

834 

514 

74- 

718 

Total 0—30 


W4 

863 



8'72 

r2y 

754; 

.S18 

553! 

3 / 3 

975 

■WJ. 

562 

870 

09 J 

798 

827 

30 — 40 


S17 

7 8 

817 

800 

778' 

80i> 

779; 

748 

797] 

838 

807 

840' 

835' 787 

Izb 

765 

748 

41)— 50 

.s:j4! 

8:ji)' 

781 

835. 

812 

709; 

812 

807; 

775 

840! 

837 

7^5" 

847 

85o; 79b 

799 

80- 

772 

50—00 

759 

779 

751 

704 1 

708 

74i'[ 

730 

738 

730 

838 


709 

706 

7b5' 

799 

To- 

710 

792 

743 

UO and ovei 

77J' 

742 

737 

814t 

770 

750j 

734 

715 : 

719 

Oobi 

844 

891 

7o5 

732 

737 

6S7 

063 

094 

Total -30 and over . . 

,stu; 

7.W 

768 

8'99' 

791 

/ 6o| 

! il 

755' 

747 

5'3 7 

! 

82o 

A 5a 

844 

81:4' 77b 

748 

7b0 

745 

f Actual Popu- 

1 



1 


1 

835' 


; 



i 









■S 3 §0 i lation 

8171 

828 

831 820 

829 

746 

765 

793 

8501 

860 

879 

833 

844 

839 

707 

786 

803 

t-i < (^Natural Popu- 




1 


j 





1 









lation 

8111 

819 

823 

816 

1 


! 

738 



839 

1 



835 



806 




*FigLiie.^ of lull include tiuureslor Delhi. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religions 
and Natural Divisions. (Census of 1931). 



InDO-C.VNCETIC I'LAIK WEST. 


Himalayan. 



I ■ ■ : ' 

1 - J I -i ^ y 10 11 iL' 13 


0—1 



98b\ 

990' 

951 

1,017 

1,004' 

000 

1.004 

1,006 

1 ,088 

1,260i 

940 


1—2 



981 

992 

943' 

1,025 

9901 

988 

1.026' 

1,030 

914 

400- 

909 

806 

2—3 



!ji ■/' 

9 . 8 1 

924. 

1,056: 

991 

982 

1,007 

1,071 

902 

1,1 00 

1,02 7 

92 7 

3—4 



950- 

954 

90(>' 

I,0c4 

91)7 

977 

JJf'jo 

1,059' 

880 

1,000 

1.000 

1,036 

4 — 5 



910 

91- 

883 

951’ 

921' 

939 

1,007 

l.OlOi 

902 

833 

953 

853 

Total 0—5 



9b J 

967 

927i 

1,014 

97b 

978 

1,034 

1,044 

942 

i'TOl 

97, 

898 

5—10 



8b4' 

85J 

820 

929 

869 

81:8 

OIL 

944 

885 

870! 

909 

951 

10—1,5 


• • 1 

807’ 

804 

779 

90:; 

S-'5 

860 

007 

910 

864 

1,1(.7' 

861 

1,009 

15—20 



786 

781 

751 

886 

80(. 

831 

983 

999 

802 

923 

761 

1.198 

20—25 



70S 

SOI 

766 

915 

813. 

770 

1,022, 

1,047, 

743 

560 

693 

1,213 

25-30 



7 / 5 

786 

7 60' 

887 

772. 

731 

932 

956 

621 

560, 

60l' 

902 

Total 0—30 



840 

84 1 

809 

929 

84. 9- 

8746 

9 7 0 

980 

814 

8172 

807 

1.026 

30—40 



755. 

756 

746, 

831 

757, 

756 

S04\ 

871 

563 

524 

5SS 

790 

40— .50 



776 

762 

789 

808 

779 

800 

7.9.;; 

806 

523 

1,083 

565 

650 

50—60 



755. 

742 

750, 

791 

762: 

742 

744\ 

753 

548 

546 

552 

698 

60 and over 



7 -it 

732 

/ 3b 

933 

733' 

726 

7 So 

793 

581) 

750 

588 

1,067 

30 and over 



/ 0/ 

752 

757 

S2S 

TbO' 

7 b 1 

SO 5. 

818 

552 

691 ’ 

576 

755 

Total all ages Actual population 


813 

812 

790 

895 

825 

814 

906 

917 

717 

774 

725 

900 



i 


.SUB-HI-UILAYAN 




Noetr-West Dky’ Aeea. 





14 

1.5 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

2') 

21 

2:. 

23 

24 

26 

0—1 


' *1 

9,9 

983 

947 

924 

983 

973 

9641 

936 

9:: 8 

857 

973! 984 

1—2 


. . 1 

980 

990 

957 

931 

980 

987 

V70\ 

975 

987 

1,125 

978 

979 

•> •> 



VOfj 

1.004 

955 

939 

956 

967 

9b4\ 

980! 

957 

813 

963 

961 

3—4 


' • i 

917 

9SO, 

9.J3 

827 

940 

963 

938- 

063 

911 

846 

936 

942 

4 — 5 



922 

927 

.890 

1,000 

925 

964 

910' 

919 

8S3 

938 

910' 907 

Total 0—5 



.9.3.9 

977 

939. 

92J 

037 

971 

050. 

9; 3 

931 

892 

951 

955 

.5—10 



867) 

881 

836 

840 

.865, 

S<)ti 

830' 

88b 

833 

7 74' 

,S47 


10—1.5 



824 

850 

802 

821 

818 

809 

<V02 

.824' 

791 

864^ 

800 

847 

1.5—20 



S55 

.847 

807 

923 

871 

715 

834 

776 

782 

S82, 

851 

768 

20—25 



.S97 

S64 

828 

892 

934 

(;59 

S 7 2 

811 

SOI 

1,061 

893 

761 

25—30 



S55 

796 

705 

818 

898' 

672 

A Z7' 

77). 

S(i7 

098 

8.52 

756 

Total 0^30 



sso 

878 

842 

57/ 

891 

801 

861', 

S4'J 

.v;j 

834 

870 

843 

30—40 



800 

756' 

7f>S 

735 

82 7i 

741 

779 

738 

735 

597 

791 

736 

40—50 



S05- 

763 

770 

680 

83 1 

789 

764. 

739 

702 

730, 

776 

686 

.30 — OO 



767 

737' 

698 

6 70 

703 

i 1 .> 

•/ 3 

72 9 

<>54 

800' 

742 

695 

60 and over 



739'. 

736, 

680 

723 

7.54, 

670 

~o ' < 

7(.:> 

6751 1.182 

729 

633 

30 and ovc r 



786 

7.51 

739 

705 

SO9, 

740 

738' 

740 

7(>2 

715 

769 

700 

Total ail ages Actual population 


847 

832 

804 

814 

863 

785, 831 1 

813 

792 

810 

838 

804 


I 


Note. — Proportion for Natural population cannot be calculated at thD ccnoua aa figures of migrants for Natural 
Divisions are not avaiJat le. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes and tribes at different 

ages, f Census 1931). 


d XifMBKR ov Females per l.ftOO Males. 






AH ages. 

0 — 6 


7—13 

14—16 

17—23 

24—43 

-t c 
-r 

Cl 

1 



o 

3 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


HINDU 










1 

Aggarwal 


‘ * 


974 


879 

833 

S43 

791 

797 

•> 

Ahir 



HU 

941) 


803 

699 

331 

779 

755 

3 

Arora 



HUH 

985 


910 

788 

884 

835 

766 

4 

Bawaria 



OOH 



948 

951 

077 

858 

772 

5 

Brahman 



S2H 

961 


857 

748 

62 r. 

783 

76>' 

t> 

Chamar 



SOS 

985 


838 

841 

on 

856 

745 

7 

Chhimba 



S iu 

1,082 


902 

941 

817 

763 

71.5 

8 

Chuhra 



H3H 

959 


83!) 

776 

86,3 

so" 

697 

9 

Dagi and Koli 



029 

i.040 


850 

937 

1,071 

938 

S06 

10 

Dhobi 



791 

938 


851 

808 

SIS 

719 

650 

11 

Faqir 



.514 

771) 


682 

482 

56f) 

432 

388 

1-' 

Gujjar 



772 

901 


756 

688 

•721 

770 

7;i4 

13 

Jat 



HI 3 

952 


830 

753 

"85 

799 

722 

14 

Jhiwar 



H.jO 

946 


865 

861 

874 

793 

7ir. 

15 

Julaha 



S50 

964 


882 

835 

987 

831 

709 

16 

Kamboh 



S19 

906 


884 

757 

851 

793 

701 

17 

Kanet 



S12 

942 


885 

749 

739 

767 

785 

18 

Khatri 



939 

1,045 


877 

873 

1,035 

97 J 

829 

19 

Kumhar 



S54 

970 


816 

792 

917 

820 

802 

20 

Lohar 



self 

993 


870 

843 

851 

858 

773 

21 

Mochi 



493 

798 


649 

466 

465 

359 

493 

22 

Nai 



818 

948 


840 

768 

839 

811 

700 

23 

Kajput 



789 

929 


813 

763 

809 

744 

726 

24 

Rathi 



994 

1,03(‘ 


960 

1,032 

1,237 

1,000 

848 

25 

Saini 



819 

973 


830 

752 

805 

800 

736 

26 

Sansi 



823 

937 


854 

810 

843 

784 

693 

27 

Sunar 



842 

926 


863 

806 

865 

806 

793 

28 

Tarkhan 



858 

979 


848 

805 

910 

869 

733 


SIKH 










1 

Arora 



847 

946 


856 

743 

835 

876 

730 

2 

Bawaria 



936 

1,107 


1,003 

1,217 

843 

858 

747 

3 

Brahman 



G78 

827 


795 

743 

608 

620 

609 

4 

Chamar 



822 

963 


821 

771 

828 

805 

716 

5 

Chhimba 



823 

960 


863 

765 

829 

773 

769 

6 

Chuhra 



841 

914 


781 

810 

872 

845 

790 

7 

Faqir 



413 

944 


666 

514 

539 

335 

263 

8 

Gujiar 



852 

949 


847 

763 

869 

900 

762 

9 

Jat 



757 

886 


763 

722 

734 

729 

713 

10 

Jhiwar 



880 

• 955 


830 

825 

907 

908 

816 

11 

Julaha 



840 

900 


864 

748 

1,068 

760 

794 

12 

Kamboh 



877 

937 


883 

923 

925 

867 

766 

13 

Khatri 



880 

959 


915 

938 

854 

896 

754 

14 

Kumhar 



816 

831 


768 

760 

779 

836 

884 

15 

Lohar 



869 

952 


804 

770 

912 

958 

771 

16 

Nai 



801 

932 


826 

804 

741 

779 

737 

17 

Rajput 



775 

873 


815 

480 

614 

975 

632 

18 

Sami 



856 

910 


839 

911 

838 

908 

750 

19 

Sunar 



854 

900 


861 

855 

867 

851 

787 

20 

Tarkhan 



803 

898 


798 

786 

806 

787 

742 


MUSLIM 










1 

Ahir 



849 

936 


868 

928 

636 

959 

759 

> 

Arain 



830 

946 


844 

747 

900 

760 

760 

3 

Aw an 



871 

928 


862 

733 

903 

899 

812 

4 

Biloeh 



829 

924 


787 

672 

884 

867 

707 

5 

Chhimba 



861 

948 


840 

891 

828 

894 

745 

6 

Chuhra 



864 

923 


871 

926 

835 

786 

901 

7 

Dhobi 



843 

920 


813 

801 

867 

848 

761 

8 

Faqir 



834 

939 


861 

812 

895 

786 

726 

9 

Gujjar 



838 

1,009 


834 

772 

888 

780 

753 

10 

Harni 



690 

941 


605 

590 

606 

656 

666 

11 

Jat 



833 

947 


799 

737 

879 

821 

753 

12 

Jhiwar 



859 

943 


856 

855 

924 

864 

728 

13 

Julaha 



847 

957 


857 

791 

890 

832 

724 

14 

Kamboh 



837 

953 


874 

764 

856 

800 

730 

15 

Kashmiri 



778 

929 


814 

791 

712 

688 

797 

16 

Kumhar 



850 

946 


802 

812 

910 

851 

756 

17 

Lohar 



854 

904 


825 

791 

874 

841 

778 

18 

llaohhi 



836 

938 


779 

803 

896 

827 

753 

19 

Meo 



859 

. 948 


784 

716 

9(-4 

901 

781 

20 

Mira.si 



871 

972 


839 

792 

885 

868 

814 

21 

Mochi 



8.-}6 

925 


829 

8(4 

882 

821 

741 


Mussalli 



863 

957 


867 

811 

995 

827 

705 

23 

Nai 



855 

993 


840 

843 

884 

819 

763 

24 

Pakhiwara 



773 

813 


828 

926 

895 

746 

683 

25 

Pathan 



809 

974 


792 

760 

783 

774 

747 

26 

Kajput 



873 

985 


872 

794 

886 

860 

780 

27 

Sayad 



858 

942 


828 

846 

863 

859 

800 

28 

Sheikh 



794 

951 


839 

785 

798 

726 

698 

29 

Sunar 



857 

949 


841 

840 

904 

811 

799 

30 

Tarkhan 



842 

942 


832 

757 

943 

812 

744 

31 

Teli 



833 

953 


850 

734 

830 

799 

767 


CHRISTIAN 


V- 



— V 

1 





1 

. Europeans and Allied Races 

354 

1,015 


1,000 

121 

300 

613 

*) 

. Anslo-Tdiana 



662 


763 


620 

711 

629 

509 

3 

Indian Christians 




889 


830 

862 

79(> 

741 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 1901 — 1910, 
1911—1920 and 1921 — 1930. (For British Territory only). 


Yeae. 

1 

XcMBER OF Births. 

Males. Females. Total. 

2 3 4 

Mumber of Deaths. 

Males. Females. Total. 

5 H 7 

** M ^ “I" 

^ g o S . 

O w fc- 

• c 9 

“ o o 

3 O !< > 

p o _ o -e 

8 

c r «- T3 

^ c3 

^ - <3 4_ 

i:s — “ 

c s ° a 

= lO m,2 i 

-- 02 O 

^ TO C) *4H 

So « S2:, 
^ g c 0-0 

9 

c • r ^ XJ 

^ **. d f 

O 

o 5 ® S 

U <3 ^1 

CS ^ 50 O ' 
t: TO*^ -- 

U . U 5-1 ^ 
O TO O C ^ 

B=!'3 X 

10 

Number of female 
‘23 births per 1,000 
male births. 
Number of female 

deaths per 1,000 
male deaths. 

Puijab including 













Delhi 













1901—1910 

4,340,338 

3,945,923 

8,236,261 

4,459,990 

4,383,718 

8,843,708 

-394,415 

-76,272 

-557,447 

SC9 

983 

1901 


339,007 

772,533 

372,350 

354,261 

726,611 

-34,399 

-18,089 

-14,071 


£08 

951 

1902 

401,932 

418,525 

Si’0,4/7 

443,473 

143.a.0 

886,973 

-43,427 

+27 

-6,4S 

6 

£C6 

1,0 OO 

1903 

4.52,022 

410,240 

S62,S62 

480,802 

498,674 

985,176 

-42.382 

+ 11,872 

-122,61- 


£06 

1,024 

1904 

436,078 

397,371 

834,049 

4.80,2.50 

.500,208 

986,458 

-39,307 

+25,958 

-162,409 

910 

1 0.51 

1905 

4t)7.5J6 

42.5,824 

893,360 

475,973 

480.135 

956,108 

-41,712 

+4,162 

-62,748 

911 

1,009 

1900 

159,329 

418,677 

878,006 

374,880 

368.026 

742,906 

-40,052 

— 0,S54 

+ 135,10( 

3 

911 

982 

1907 

430,253 

389,318 

8 19.6: 1 

037,357 

611,372 

1.218,729 

-40.9."i5 

-25,985 

-429,15 


905 

969 

1908 

439,539 

409,522 

840,061 

517.219 

502.906 

1.020.125 

-39,017 

-14,313 

— IbOjCb- 

1 

911 

972 

1909 

30U,i)94 

330,210 

706,010 

326.613 

291,470 

621,083 

-33,478 

-32,143 

•4"^4,8i 

7 

BC9 

902 

1910 

449.:.09 

410,103 

839.432 

;!45,073 

324,166 

669.239 

-39,106 

-20,907 

+ 190,19 

3 

913 

939 

Punjab 













1911—1920 

4,445,642 

4,027,464 

3,473,106 

3,662,207 

3,398,978 

7,06i,18£ 

-418,178 

-263,229 

+ 1,411,921 

906 

928 

1911 

443,322 

405,004 

848,326 

334,246 

315,014 

619,260 

-38,318 

-19,232 

+ 199.06 

Li 

914 

942 

1912 

458,052 

418,073 

876,125 

269.678 

245.358 

iylOyOoC 

-39.979 

-24,320 

+361,089 

913 

910 

1913 

459,417 

418,824 

878,241 

304.326 

■279.458 

583,784 

-40..59:! 

-24,868 

+294,45 

< 

912 

918 

1914 

408,243 

420,763 

895,006 

318.325 

299.748 

618,073 

-41.480 

-18,577 

+276,93 

i 

911 

941 

1915 

440,955 

402,057 

843,012 

359,82 1 

342.729 

702,550 

-38,898 

-17,092 

+ 140,46 

> 

912 

952 

1910 

401,540 

420,000 

881,546 

309,973 

283,697 

593,670 

-41,534 

—26,276 

+287,87 

6 

910 

915 

1917 

459,273 

417,400 

876,733 

37.8,785 

351,324 

733,109 

-41,813 

-24,461 

+ 143,62 

4 

909 

935 

1918 

401,505 

300,903 

765.468 

797,343 

76S.217 

1,565.560 

-43,062 

—29.126 

—800.09 

) 

892 

963 

1919 

413,018 

30,5,828 

778,846 

291,266 

256.804 

518,070 

-47,190 

-34,462 

+230,77 

6 

886 

882 

1920 

437,257 

392.546 

829.803 

293.444 

2.5,;.629 

552,073 

-44,711 

-44,815 

+277,730 

898 

860 

Punjab 













1921—1930 

4,573,820 

4,084,866 

8,658,686 

3,285,385 

2,944,919 

6,230,304 

-488,954 

- 340,466 

+2,428,38 

2 

893 

896 

1921 

443,094 

402,908 

851.002 

332,951 

285,286 

618,237 

— 45,780 

— 47,665 

4-253,56 

5 

898 

&57 

1922 

42.5,984 

380,477 

806,461 

241,236 

211,571 

152,807 

-45,507 

-29,665 

4-355,654 

893 

877 

1923 

4liS,180 

417,401 

885,587 

.128,845 

306,017 

634,863 

— 50,785 

-22,828 

+2,50,72 

5 

892 

931 

1924 

4.‘l5,70r> 

38.5,920 

821,685 

457,75S 

433.268 

891.020 

-49,845 

-24,490 

-69,34 

1 

886 

946 

19J5 

434,042 

388.034 

822,076 

324,123 

290.729 

611,851 

—46,008 

-33,394 

+207,224 

894 

897 

1920 

451,428 

403,122 

854,550 

392,382 

357,010 

749,392 -48,306 

-35,372 

4-105,158 

893 

910 

1927 

457,008 

409,088 

867,356 

302,(68 


563,31 

-47,980 

-43,687 

+304,00 

7 

895 

856 

1928 

500,397 

449,533 

949,030 

270,285 

230,949 

507,23‘ 

-50,864 

-33,336 

+442,096 

898 

877 

1929 

481,885 

430.033 

911,918 

310.583 

279,380 

589,96. 

-51,852 

-31,203 

+321,955 

892 

9C0 

1930 

409,771 

417,750 

887,521 

.:23,7.54 

2,84,828 

608.581 

-52,021 

-38,926 

+278,939 

889 

880 

Indi-Gangetic 

2,099,106 

1,805,107 

3,814,213 

1,483,447 

1,328,567 

2,812,01^ 

1 -203,999 

-154,880 

+ 1,CC2,1£9 

8S8 

896 

Plain West. 













Hi.nalayan 

143,252 

138,132 

286,384 

134,642 

124,467 

259,101 

-10,120 

-10,175 

+ 27,276 

932 

924 

Suh-Himalayan . . 

1,244,829 

1,118,203 

2,363,032 

930,916 

845,957 

1,776,87: 

-126,626 

-84,959 

+ 586,169 

898 

9C9 

!(9rth-West Dry 

1,171,633 

1,023,424 

2,195,057 

736,380 

645,928 

1,382,301 

-148,209 

-90,452 

+812,749 

874 

877 

Area. 














N, B. — This tiblfi excludes the tigurt-a of Cantonmenta as they are not recorded by sex. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Number of deaths of each sex at different ages (For British Territory only). 



1921. 

192 

2, 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

1926. 

Age. 


OQ 

q; 


CO 


(O 




00 

to 


03 

a 

<D 

d 

S 

a 

'd 

s 

a 

'X, 

d 

S 

a 

o 

Cj 

'd 

s 

P ^ 

z ^ 

P 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 12 

13 

PUNJAB 

332,951 

233,286 

241,236 

211,571 

328,845 

306,017 

467,758 

433,268 

324,123 290,729 392,282 

357,010 

Under 1 

87,724 

75,432 

72,239 

62,240 

92,903 

81,223 

93,143 

81,519 

82,177 

72,135 93,128 

80,716 

1—5 

51.217 

00,025 

40,993 

37,721 

60,993 

58,91 3 

70,668 

68,299 

46,313 

43,963 55,143 

52,116 

5—10 

17,711 

15.495 

12,346 

11,243 

18,675 

18,984 

33,255 

35,1()() 

19,774 

18,207 25,4 93 

25,106 

10—15 

12,773 

11,018 

9,023 

8,527 

14,190 

U,b50 

29,495 

33,018 

17,06;: 

16,368 23.04 7 

22,2 9;: 

15—20 

10,766 

9,918 

7,300 

7.374 

11,501 

12,208 

24,785 

25,762 

15,663 

15,403 22,202 

21,694 

20—30 

23,154 

22,501 

14,114 

15,063 

20,7:',4 

::2,44ri 

36,837 

37,415 

23,94 9 

23,692 32,305 

32,125 

30—40 

22,387 

21,129 

14,353 

14,057 

19,822 

20,551 

35,515 

35,320 

21,:; 86 

20,260 29,431 

28,187 

40—50 

23,146 

18,307 

15,608 

13,026 

21,l25 

19,445 

35,972 

33,642 

2 6,066 

21,42(1 30,3(0 


50—60 

23,591 

17,240 

15,758 

11,974 

20,941 

17,373 

34,998 

30,178 

24,474 

19,647 29,733 

24,943 

60 and over 

57,482 

43,601 

39,502 

30,346 

47,861 

40,015 

63,090 

52,949 

48,259 

19,534 51,540 

43.047 











Avciage 


1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Total. 

number 











off. male 

Age. 










C 

d' aths 


X 

d 

fl 

X 

d 

a 

i. 

ca 

s 


d 

P 


a 

>r 1,000 


d 

z 

d 


d 



'■j 

d 


male 






wr . 






deaths. 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

'' 21 

-2 

23 

24 

PUNJAB 

303,468 

259,881 

270,285 

236,949 

310,583 

279,380 

323,754 

284,828 

3,285,385 

2,944,919 

896 

Under 1 

78,387 

0:i,898 

85,842 

73.884 

91,456 

7s,:;4:i 

88,851 

75,988 


747, S9S 

864 

1—5 

47,005 

41,405 

36,887 

33,628 

51,1.57 

4}S,570 

.59,049 

53,u31 

522,475 

468,147 

935 

5—10 

18,220 

10,350 

13,277 

12,622 

17,798 

16,615 

1 9.024 

17,097 

78.5,578 

166,991 

956 

10—15 

14.860 

13,050 

11,031 

10,835 

1:5,366 

12.810 

14,4'2 

13,2 57 


ltb,tlG 

983 

15—20 

14,671 

13,576 

10,749 

11,013 

12,404 

12.682 

13,800 

13,467 

l4;i.Sj7 

116,697 

995 

20—30 

22,050 

20,916 

16,787 

17,466 

Is.<w4 

19,601 

19,915 

19.842 

22S,5/.'/ 

231,666 

1,011 

30—40 

21,736 

19,583 

17,176 

16,; 27 

18.112 

18,062 

19.:- 20 

18,413 

21'J,2SS 

211.669 

966 

40— )0 

22,911 

18,249 

19,462 

16,007 

•-0..'21 

17,851 

21,158 

17,823 

2535,428 

202,663 

860 

50—60 

22,573 

17,303 

20,244 

15,928 

12,158 

18,7(0 

22,011 

18,187 

2,36-,7A; 

191,633 

809 

60 and over 

40,999 

31,825 

38,830 

29,7.9 

44,1 37 

36,140 

46.148 

37,523 

476,348 

364,719 

804 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Number of births and deaths of main religions by sex (For British Territory only). 


Year. 

HINDU*. 

-MUSLIM. 

INDIAN CHRISTIAN. 

Births. 

Ds-mis. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Bikths. I 

1 

Deaths. 


1 

1 





i 


tc 


cc 1 


CO 


(Q 

d 

•X 


CO 

s 


d 

X 


T. 



"d 

P 

d 

s 

"d 

! 


. a 

d 

’a 

d 

a 





U-i 






— 



1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 i 

12 

13 

Total 

l,993,579j 1,70 d,u31 

1,403,579 

1,285,009 

2,581,879 

3,291,981 

1,826,059 

, 1,633,123 

70.155 

62,857, 

45,262 

37,938 

1921 

185,702, 

106,224 

146,022 

128,458 

2.55.701 

23o,3;':4 

182,952 

15.3,284 

5,887 

5,233 

3.118 

2,869 

1922 

179,138; 

160,883 

107,146 

94,650 

237.717 

211,710 

l:iO,78(i 

114,216 

0),25('' 

5,628 

2,676 

2,189 

1923 

192,2.57 

172,639 

135,461 

127,205 

267,188 

2.36,91;. 

1 87,42 ( 

, 173.66: 

0.67C 

6,033! 

4,916j 4,184 

1924 

181,o70’ 

j 

161,092 

172,638 

161,091 

245.150 

207,760 

276.699 

264,3,?( 

6,14^* 

5,590' 

6,846 

6,339 

1925 

181,5321 

162,858 

143,369 

130,398 

242,So< 

2 16,652 

175,1H 

155,760 

6,344 

5,577; 

4,582 

3,658 

1926 

187,814' 

168,158 

183,451 

160,951 

255,101 

— ..luO 

201.897 

, 184.734 

7,049 

6,500, 

5>,740 : 4,68 3 

1927 

187,916 

168,477 

136,553 

110,617 

261,252 

233,541 

101,904 

139.402 

7,214 

6.546i 

4 227 

3,243 

1928 

207,903 

187,411 

119,852 

104,300 

283,517 

2.54,207 

■ 145,97: 

128,885 

^^227 

7,299 

3,708 

3,1S9 

1929 

200,767| 

1 

179,500 

127.205 

1 14,305 

271,98:-. 

242,447; 

177,977 

160,713 

8,117 

7,IC6,' 

4.:548 

3,.503 

1930 

198,974| 

177,789 

131,882 

120,915 

1‘61,:124 

231,267 

185,332 

158,597 

8,238 

7,2S5j 

1 

5,04l! 4,081 


*Hindu here inoludca Ad-Dharmi, Sikh, Jain and Buddhist. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VUI. 

Number of females per 1,000 males (by Tahsils). [Census of 1931]. 


District. 

No. 

Taiisil. 


Proportion. 

District. Xo. 

Tahsil. 

Proportion 







or State. 




1 

- 

3 



4 

1 2 

:i 


4 

Hissar 






Sheikhitpura 





1 

Hissai 


. 

821 . 

66 

.Sheikhupura 

, , 

806 


O 

Hansi 


. 

863 

67 

Xankana Sahib 


831 


:i 

BhiHam 


, 

883 

68 

Shabdara 


807 


4 

Fatehahad 


, 

871 

Gujrat 





5 

Sirsa 



840 

69 

Gujrat 


866 

Rohtak 





' 

70 

Kharian 

. . 

891 


6 

RohtaF 



811 

71 

Phalia 


805 


7 

Jhajjar 


. 

903 

Shahpur 





S 

Gohana 



882 i 

72 

Shahpur 

. . 

850 


9 

Sonepat 



852 

73 

Khushab 


952 

OtTROAON 






74 

Bhalwal 

. 

811 


10 

Gurgaon 



S52 

75 

Sargodha 

. 

786 


U 

Firozpur-Jhirka 



868 

.1 H BLUM 





12 

Nuh 



861 

76 

.Jhelum 


871 


13 

Palwal 



836 

77 

Pind Dadan Khan 


928 


14 

Rewari 



887 

78 

Chakwal 


947 


15 

Ballabgarh 


. . 

,828 

Rawalpindi 




Kabnal 






79 

Rawalpindi 


739 


16 

Karnal 



816 

SO 

Gu jar Khan 

. 

940 


17 

Panipat 



822 

81 

Murree 


924 


18 

Kaithal 



814 

82 

KaJhnta 

. 

1,006 


19 

Thancsar 



806 

Attock 




Ambala 






83 

Attock 

. 

866 


20 

Ambala 



761 

84 

Pindigheb 

A 

921 


21 

Kharar 



756 

85 

Talagang 

. 

963 


22 

Jagadhri 



SOI 

86 

Fatehjang 


878 


23 

Naraingarh 



824 

Mianwali 





24 

Hupar 



802 

87 

Mianwali 

. 

908 

Simla 






88 

Bhakkar 

. 

892 


25 

•Simla 



429 

89 

Isakhel 


931 


26 

Kot Khai 



1.013 





Kasora 






Montgomery 





27 

Kangra 


, . 

890 

90 

Moiitgomeiy 

. * 

778 


28 

Dehia 



909 

91 

Okara • . . 


81a 


29 

Nurpur 



777 

92 

Dipalpur 

A 

853 


30 

Hamirpur 



983 

93 

Pakpattan 

• 

8l4 


31 

Palampur 



965 






32 

Kulu 



1.006 

T.yali.pur 




HosHIABPUB 





94 

Lyallpur 

. . 

80J 


33 

lloshiarpur 



.867 

95 

Samundri 

. A 

.848 


34 

Dasuva 



849 

96 

Toba Tek Singh 


832 


35 

Garh-ihijnkar 



.851 

97 

•laranwala 

A . 

829 


36 

Una 



915 





JtTLLUNDUB 





•In A NO 





37 

•Tullundur 



889 

98 

■Jhang 


877 


38 

Xawanihahr 



855 

99 

Chiniot 


849 


39 

Phillanr 



SIS 

100 

■Shorkot 


893 


40 

N akodar 



865 





I.UOHIANA 






Multan 





11 

Imdhiana 



.807 

10! 

Multan 


794 


42 

-lagraon 



783 

102 

Shujabad 


861 


43 

Sainrala 



762 

103 

Lodhran 

A . 

845 

Ferozepork 





104 

Mailsi 


800 


44 

Fcro/rpore 



771 

105 

Khanew al 


772 


45 

Zira 



8.53 

106 

Kabirwala 

A . 

865 


46 

.Moga 



.842 






47 

Muktsar 



806 

AIfzaifaeoarii 




48 

Fazilka 



.829 

107 

Muzaffargarh 

. . 

853 

I.AIIORE 






108 

Alipur 


840 


49 

Laliori- 



6.50 

109 

Kot Adu 


816 


50 

Chunian 



833 

110 

Tif^iah 


864 


51 

Ka^ur 


. . 

830 

■ 




Amritsar 






Dera Ghazi 




52 

.\mrit>ar 



7.56 

111 

Deia Uhazi Khan .. 

A A 

840 


53 

Tarn Taran 



8.50 

112 

.Sanghar 

A . 

858 


54 

Ajnala 



8.50 

113 

Hajanpur 


787 

1 irRi>A<5ruR 





111 

Jampur 


SOI 



GurdaApur 



804 

115 

Biloch-Trans-irontier Tract 

763 



Hat, I la 



828 







I’athankot 


, , 

761 

PrNjAB .States 




.")S 

Shak.irgarh 



SSI 

1 

Lohani 


893 

SIALKOT 






o 

Mandi 


923 


50 

SialUot 

, , 


798 

:i 

Sukct 


893 


• >o 

P.i''iii 


, , 

846 

4 

Kapiirthala 


847 



Naro.val 



835 

5 

Faridkot 


803 


02 

D.nka 



823 

(i 

Chamlta 


931 

: rrjKANTWALA 






Patiala 


805 


63 

( Injr.anwTiIa 

. , 


705 

s 

•Find 


841 


64 

W.Tzirabad 

, , 


812 

9 

Xaliha 


819 


65 

Hafizabad 

.. 

. . 

805 

10 

P>ahRwalpnr 
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CHAPTER VI. 

(JIVIJ. CONDITION 

104. Introductory. 105. Movement in actual tigures, loO. Proportional distribution according 
to age and civil condition. 107. Age at marriage. 108. Age at marriage from census data. 109. 

Proportion of sexes in marriageable population. 110.^ Polygamy. 111. Polyandry. 112. Special inquiry 
into marriage and fertility. 113. Size of the family correlated to occupation of husband. 114. Size 
of the family by religion and class. 115. Size of the family aocoiding to age of wife at marriage. 

116. The amount of Sterility. 117. Duration of marriages and size of family. 118. Fertility data 
compared with general census. 119. The widowed. 120. Proportion of widows among females of main 
religions. 121. Proportion of widows in different areas. 122. PropoiTion of widows among different 
castes. 123, Widow remarriage. 

Imperial Table VII gives the absolute figures of civil condition by main religions and age-periods for the Reference to 
whole Province, the British Territory, the Punjab States and each district and state as well as selected Statistics, 
cities and towns. 

Imperial Table VIII gives the <ame information, though with ^lightly liiffcrcnt aite-uroiip'*. A'* Imperial 
Table VII for selected castes by locality 

Subsidiary Table I gives distribution b\ civil condition of of each >ex. rcliLOon aiul main age-f)eriod8 

at each of tho last five censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II ghes dLstribution h\ civil condition of of each hex at certain ages m each 

religion and Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table III gives distribution by main aije- periods and civil condition of of each sex 

and religion. 

Subsidiary Table IV givc'. proportion of sexes by civil condition at certain aiies for rcli<.ddn» and Natural 
Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table V gives distribution by civil condition of l,0iMiof each sex at <M>rtain ages for selected 

castes. 

Statistics obtained at a special enquiry into marriage and fertility are reproduccil in the text as well as 
the uusmoothed figures of age and civil condition for the whole Province. 

104. This Chapter deal.<^ with the niaritiil comlitioii of the population introdoettn* 
of the Punjab, or with the nuniber.s of the married, unmiirried and 
widowed at different ages and in different localities, religions and (.;astes. The 
divorced persons who had not remarri(*d were included among the widowed. 

Persons living as hu.sband and wife, and recognised l>y custom as married, were 
to be treated as such though they had not gone through the ordinarv formalities 
connected with marriage. The number of such marriages is believed however 
to be. very very small and nothing in (mjnparison to that found in European 
countries where some people do not go through any religious ceremony 
because they think it is not tiecessary in a state of nature. This is evi(feneed by 
the compiratively large number of children regarded bv the law in European 
countries as illegitimate, though born to parents who are jiiaii and wife for 
all practical p.irposes. The (mstoniary marriage in this c.ouMtry is oonhned to 
the ■■ Kiirewf " known locally by different names, wln(di is tlie taking into 
wedlock of the widow of a. deceased l)rother or si>me other near relative, siudi as 
a lir.st cousin. 

'fhe Punjab (Census Report of Mill (p. liTo) deals at length with the 
<m.stoms and ceremonies, performed at the time of manbige among different 
communities and castes. It is unma-essa i v to repeat them here except 
to mention that marriage is believed by a great ma jority of the people to 1>3 
more or less a sacrament or a religious duty. Dix on e is unknown to the Hindu 
law. as also among Sikhs and Jains, and (weu .ouong Muslims though it is 
permissible the taises of divorce are few and far lietwe.eu and the compilation 
of separate figures is uncalled for. 

Before we proceed to discuss tiie statistical matm ial compiled at tin; census 
with regard to civil condition, it apjjears necessary to refer to a detail of (com- 
pilation adopted at this census, which was a departure from the proi edure (if 
the previous censuses. In Imperial Table VII the figui es of (civil condition are 
combined with those of age. During the smoothing of age figures, as explaimcd 
in Chapter IV, the age and civil condition tiuun's wer(i sorted directlv into 
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septennial and quinquennial age-groups. To take an example, ages were sorted 
direct into groups such as 7 — -13 and 14 — -16, which during tabulation were 
halved to form the quinquennial age-period of 10 — -15, the other half of the age- 
period 7 — 13 together with -J- of the number in age-group 4 — ^6 forming the 
age-group 5 — 10. This process though it improved the age returns, and on the 
whole the returns of civil condition, caused a slight swelling of the figures of the 
married and the widowed in the case of the too young, as explained below. It is 
obvious that there would be more married and widowed persons at the ages of 
12 and 13 rather than at the ages of 7 and 8 and so a process, which divided the 
total number of the married and the widowed in age-group 7 — 13 equally into two 
parts and transferred one-half of the number to the age-group 5 — -10 would natur- 
ally give higher figures for the married and the widowed in the younger age- 
period. At the same time this process would reduce the number of such persons 
in the age-period 10 — 15. The hgures of civil condition for ages 15 — 20 and 
20 — 25 have not been so affected by the smoothing except that a certain 
number of unmarried females, who would in accordance with the world-wide 
practice return ages nearer 17 than 23. be transferred to age-group 20 — 25. 
The results obtained would therefore probably be nearer to the true state 
of affairs. The net result of smoothing is that a larger proportion of the 
population is found to be married or widowed at ages below 10 as compared to 
past censuses. 

The eflect of this change in procedure is brought out by the diagram 
below which shows for the last three censuses the proportion of the unmarried 
per mille of the population of each sex at each age-period below 15. 



Propot lion per mille of eoch sex nl etch 'ige-ptriod who wire unmarried (1911 — 1931). 




MOVEMENT IN ACTUAL FIGURES. 


17! 


The proportion of the unmarried of ages 0 — -5 and 5 — 10 is now smaller 
among both sexes than at the two previous censuses. The proportion of the 
unmarried of both sexes for ages 10 — 15 is for the same reason greater than 
before. In the case of males the proportion of the unmarried among those 
aged 15—25 is slightly smaller on aceount of transfer of married males from 
higher ages, while the number of unmarried females in ages 15 and upwards 
appears- to have increased. 


105, The table in the margin shows the variation per cent, in the num- 
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decrease in the widows of ages 0—15 is particularly noticeable and may be due 
partly to improved method of tabulation and partly to the improvement in 
conditions. According to the law of averages the larger the number on which an 
average is based the more reliable is the result obtained. The number of tlie 
widowed under 15 is a case in point. Their total in tbe Province is 14,405 (males 
6,974 and females 7,431), which is only a small fraction of the population. Tn 
such a case even a slight mistake in the posting of results during any stage of 
abstraction might cause a large percentage of error, while in the case of the figures 
of the unmarried of same ages, which are many hundred times larger, similar 
errors will counterbalance each other and leave the results practically unaffected. 


Proceeding with the discussion we find that there is a noticeable increase 
in the number of the widowed aged 15 — -20, which is clearly due to the smoothing 
as male widowers of this age-period show the large rise of 27'5 per cent, over the 
figures of the last census, while the next higher age-group, 20 — 25, shows an 
actual decrease of 5 per cent, which is also met with in the widows of same age. 
The cause responsible for the increase in the case of the married below the age of 
10 holds good equally in the case of the widowed in age-group 15 — 20, which 
seems to have gained at the expense of the next higher age-group 20 — -25. This 
displacement in the number of widowers is noticeable in all other higher age- 
groups. In the case of females the number of widows above 40 has slightly 
decreased, while there is increase at other ages though considerably smaller than 
the increase in total population except at ages 30—40. 
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106. The diagram below shows the distribution of the male and 



female population by age ami civil (;oadition, and at once supports the general 
view of the universality of marriage in India. The number of unmarried 
persons, specially females, in higher ages becomes very small, while owing to the 
comparatively short .span of life in this country there is a large number of the 
widowed, particularly in agc>s over 40. Widow re-marriage is deprecated by 
a considerable section of the pulilio. and this fact tends to increase the num- 
ber of widows ; elderly males, widowed or otherwise, generally wed young 
women, and as older people are likely to depart first their death increases the 
number of widows still further. 


Age at 
Hairiage. 


The table in the margin gives the percentage of the married among those 
aged lu--40 belonging to different religions. It 
appears that Ad-Dharmis have the greatest propor- 
tion of married pcrson.s in the reproductive period 
of life. The proportion among Hindus is higher 
thaii that among Muslims and Jains, which is about 
ecpial. Sikhs have fewer married males owing to 
the paucity of women among them, but have for 
the same reason nearly the highest proportion of 
married females. The Christians, Buddhists and 
Zoroastrians ha\e the fewest of both sexes married. 
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107. The number of persons returned as married below the age of 
15 has increased at a rate more than double that of the general rise in total 
population {vide tlie table in paragraph 105), and this in spite of the legislative 
measure* recently passed to prohibit males below 18 and females below 14 
from marrying. Perhaps this measure was in a way responsible for swelling the 
number by accelerating early marriages in anticipation of the prohibition. 


*The Sarda Act was pa3.s€-d in 19J8, but did not come into force until Ist April l'J30. 
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The total iinsmoothed figures of civil condition for the Province are re- 
produced in the table below. 

U n smoothed figures by civil cof'dition (i/fd age {whole Province), 

I XJ>'>LiERIEl). MaERIEP. WIin.^^VLD. 
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It is significant that while only 394.7.'>0 persons of both sexes were returned 
as married dp to ages 0 — 13, (i2o,4!)8 were so returned at ages 14 — 1(5. The 
latter are the ages at which luairiage of females is permissible under the recent 
legislation, and at which many people are a<‘tuallv married. A contributorv 
cause for the large number doubtless is preference for 1 5 as the vear of age. At 
last census the number of those recorded as married among those aged 0- -1 4 
was 531.649 and the corresponding figure for the present census for ages 0 — 15 
after smoothing comes to 707.499. In the ca.se of both sexes those returning 
themselves as married at ages 14 — 16 some were undoubtedlv younger than 15 
while others might be older. The smoothing has thus corrected the age as well 
as the civil condition of a certain number, who may not have reallv attained 
these ages but returned them owing to their being married. 

That the people are returning in large numbers the ages at which 
marriage is permissible under the law is an indication of the new piece of 
legislation having become widely known. The large number of marriages 
celebrated in a hurry before the Aid I'ame into operation might however be 
regarded as a transitory step, and it can be reasonably hoped that cases of 
early marriage will be less numerous at the next census. 
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Age at Marri- 
age from 
Census Data. 


1 he map belmv shows the local distribution ol married aud widowed 
females below the age of J o. Tt indicates where the age at marriage of 
females is relatii'ely low. Tfie results are given in terms of the proportion of 
married and widowed females aged 0 — -I o per millc of the total female population 
of all ages. Early marriages of females seem to be in vogue in the Eastern 
Punjab, particularly in Rohtak District and Sirmoor and Bilaspur States. In 
the upper reaches of Sirmoor marriages of infants are reported to ]je t-om- 
mon. The age of marriage is comparatively low in Jind, Karnal. Hoshiarpur 
and Kaiigra. It is a. little highe?' in Ambala. Patiala. Hissai' aud Eurgaon, 
and is highest in the western or the Muslim part of the Province. 



I OS. There being no registration of marriages in India, statistics are not 
available wlierewith to ascertain directly tlie average age of the bride or bride- 
groom at the time of wedding. The l eusus statistics, however, show the jiro- 
portioii of the population that is married or unmarried at eacli age. and by making 
certain assumptions we can use them to estimate the average ages, at which 
marriage takes place. The calculations lielow give the average age of marriage 
for females and males of all religions ; the reader who is intere.sted i]i the subject 
may work out for himself the average age in each religion bv the same method. 
This metlioil is the same as that giv'en in the Bengal Census Report of 1921 
(pages 20(i to 2()9) and is reproduced lielow for facility of reference. 

ff Ux is the number of females whether unmarried, married or widowed at 
the age of x. i.e.. between x and x 4-1 years old. and Px is the proportion between 
the ages of x and x+i returned as married or widowed, then Px [Jx is the number 
of females lietween x and x4-i, who have been married. Assmning that mor- 
tality rates are the same for married as for unmarried females and that the age 
distribution of females remains the same for a year, then of the females between 

^^4-1 V |> TT 

X and -x-^i who had been married AJx P"x il’x survixc a year 

and the number of married females between the ages of x and .x+2 is 
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U.+ I I ■ (lliToTOllCG iiOtWGOri tllOSC two Cj^URlltltlGW LJx-[- 1 -Px iilld 

Ux 4 -i Px-i-i must be the number of marriages which took place during the 
year among the women who were aged x at the beginning, ;i.nd the average age 
at whkdi these marriages took place would be almost exactly x-i vears. We, 
therefore, account for all the m^lrriages which took phn^e it) the year by the 
series (Px^i- -Px ). 


The marriages Ux+i (Px:-i --1\ ) took pla-ce .i.r the :i,\erage age 
and UxJ-:>(P.;--:.- — -Pxx-i) ut the average age x-r 2 a.)id so on. 


< \j ( p [> \ 

Thus the .a verage .age at whicli tlie marriages took place will be ^ "IT 

< Lj \ { i X I X - 1 ) 

The jiutual cah illation for the average age of Itride tint! bridegroom 
in the Province tor all religions is given in the following two tables. The 
proportioTt Px in ttolumn i3 is obtained by running a smooth <'.iir\ e through the 
points determined by the proportions of the married aaid widt iwed in i jni]i(|nennial 
age-periods, and the hgllre^ in column '> are taken from the graduated 
age distribution for females and males given in Subsidiary Tiible XI to 
Chapter IV. 

/ nlcuhilio" of th- •(t'eray.- 'iw. of ihe hriii*- "/ >f/'srriogt . 
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Proportion of 
Sexes in 
Marriageable 
Popoiation. 


The tigures in ooluinu 4 become very small after the age 34 and it is useless 
to carry the series any further. 

Then .1.^^ — Tx— jJ^ =*^i^^=13'33 years and thus the average 

^UxlPx— Px-I) 2,200 ^ ^ 

age of the bride at marriage in the Province is 13-33 years. 

Citlc»l(ilion of the •uerage age of the bridegroom at marriagr. 
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‘ 815 

410 

8 

232 

12—13 
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3,196 
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1,152 

30—31 

, 820 

4.782 

24 

720 
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1,964 

88 

1,144 

31—32 

; 860 

362 

14 

434 

14—15 

210 

2,256 

135 

1,890 

32—33 

675 

1,380 

21 

672 

15—16 

270 

2,622 

157 

2,355 

33—34 

■ 885 

438 

4 

132 

16—17 

320 

2,210 

110 

1,760 

34 — 3o 

890 

394 

4' 

68 

17—18 

365 

1,236 

56 ■ 

952 







Here =‘‘f'57o = ^ ”T8 vears and thus the average 

^Ux(Px-Px-i) 1’648 

age of the bridegroom is 17-98 years. 

These calculations, which give the average age at marriage for females as 
13-33 and for males as 17-98 years, are based on two assumptions, viz., {a) the 
age di.stribution does not change appreciably from year to year, and {b) the 
moi-talitv rates are the same among the married as among the unmarried. The 
first as.sumption is not far from the truth. We have not used the differences 
between the proportions of the population at one age and those at another, 
and if the distribution changes .slightly it does not affect the result at all appre- 
ciably. The second assumption is somewhat arbitrary, as undoubtedly the mor- 
tality rates are higher in the ages of early maturity in the case of married females 
than of the unmarried. But the number of females who are married and 
survive a year w-ould be affeeded only slightly. The o\'er-statement in the ages 
of married girls of younger age results in an under-estimate of the proportion 
of married in the age-period 10 — 15, thus raising a little the average age of the 
bride at marriage. The figures of males are practically free from this defect. 
The disparity between average ages is, therefore, probably less than 4- Co years 
brought out by our calculations. For practical purposes we may assume that 
the average age of the bride at marriage is 13| years and that of the 
bridegroom a little under 18. 

109. In the last Chapter we discussed at length the proportion of the 
sexe^ at diaerent age.^ and among different religious, and other subjects of a 
Idndred t\pe. Here it may lie useful to .^ee the proportion of the sexes in the 
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marriageable population. The scarcity of females in the Province is well-known, 
and directly or indirectly is the cause of various complications from an adminis- 
trator’s standpoint. The number of marriageable males (unmarried as well as 
widowed) of the ages 15 to 40— to ignore for the time being those who are al- 
ready married or are older but still wishful for marriage— as compared to un- 
married females of marriageable ages {i.e., 15 — 40) is as 5,735 : 1,000 or about 
six times as much. Even if the widows aged 15 to 40 were to remarry freely 
the proportion would still be as high as 3,252 males to 1,000 females. The situa- 
tion would thus be greatly relieved, but it would not approach anything like the 
conditions in some foreign countries where the difficulty is to secure husbands. 

In the case of diSerent rehgions the proportion of marriageable males per 
thousand unmarried females (aged 15—40) is 8,804 among Hindus, 0,635 among 
Sikhs, 5,755 among Jains. 4,702 among Muslims and 3,943 among Christians. 

If the number of widows aged 15—40 could be available, as it certaiul)' is to 
some extent among Muslims, Christians and Hindu and Sikh Jats, the proportion 
would drop to 3,240 among Hindus, 4,178 among Sikhs, 2. .321 among Jains, 

3,062 among Muslims and 3,142 among Christians. 

110. There are 5,964,546 married males and 5,994,777 married females Polygamy, 
in the Province. In other words there are 30,231 more married females than 
married males, which means an excess of *5 per cent. This is accounted 
for by the excessive temporary or semi-permanent emigration of males 
as compared to females. It is thus obvious that only a \ ery small amount of 
this excess could be due to polygamy. The figures of married males and females 
among the main religions are given in the margin. The Muslims, generally 

believed to be the most polygamous, contain ’4 
per cent, more wives than hu.sbands while in 
the case of Sikhs this percentage is 2-6, mainly 
due to a comparatively larger proportion of 
Sikhs who emigrate. The excess in both cases is 
small compared to the actual numbers of the 
married, and shows that polygamy is not practised in the Province to any 
appreciable extent. Hindus and Christians show a larger number of husbands 
than wives. This may be due in the case of Hindus to the presence of labourers 
from Rajputana, who do not in all cases bring out their wives. The figures 
of Christians show fewer wives on account of the inclusion among them of 
European immigrants whose wives are often away in Europe. 

The map in the margin shows the percentage of married females to married 

males in each district and state. 

The districts with more than 
100 married females per 100 mar- 
ried males may, in the absence 
of special causes, be regarded as 
comparatively more polygamous 
than others. Prominent in this 
respect are Jhelum and Hoshiar- 
pur, in both of which the dis- 
parity may be to a considerable 
extent due to the absence of 
husbands from their homes. It 
has been mentioned in Section 7 



Xtimber of married femalen to 100 married males. 


Religion. 

l_. 

All Religions 
Hindu 
Sikh 
Jain 
Muslim 
Christian 


Married {absolnte 
figures). 


Males. 

2 


Females. 
3 


~o,901fii0 '>,994,777 

1 , 877,260 1 , 873,470 

828,073 849,708 

8,284 8,454 

3 , 068,090 3 , 081,653 
79,729 77,585 
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Polyandry. 


Special 
Enquiry into 
Marriage and 
Fertility. 


Size of the 
Family Corre 
iated to OccU' 
pation of Hus- 
hand. 


of Chapter 1 that the Army obtain> .i large number i>f recruits from Jlielum. wliile 
private employment and military .service draw aivay numerous adult males from 
Hoshiarpur and Ivangra. The percentage is also high in Cliamba and Bilas- 
pur States where tlie proportion of women is comparatively larger and poly- 
gamy among certain classes well known, wives being a valuable asset to tho.se 
engaged in agriculture. The IMiauwali District in the west and Gnrgaon in the 
east also .show a high percentage. The main rea.sou in the case of tlie former i> 
probably polygamy, and in the ca.^e of the latter emigration of males to other 
districts in search of labour, resulting from insecure agricultural conditions. 

111. The pra(‘,tice of ployandry was believed to be prevalent in certain 
parte of the Himalayas and the territory known as the Halwa. .situated l,>etween 
the Sutlej and the Ghaggar rivers fin Ambala District). The percentage of married 
females to males in the map in the la.^t paragraph shows Bashahr, Sirnioor. 
.A.mbala. iCdsia, ljudliiana. Haler Ivotla. Ferozepore. Karidkot and Anuitsar 
as ha\ ing a smaller number of wi\e.s than husbands. The proportion of 
married men in these areas woidd be still greater but for the fact that males 
predominate in the large emigration from those areas. This smalle?' pencentage 
<jf married females undoubtedly i-reates a suspicion of polyandry, particularh' 
in the hill tracts. There are certain other districts and states such as Simla. 
Multan, Byallpu?-. Giijranwala. Sheikhnpura.. Lahore and Bahawalpur. which 
also show a larger number of married m ilea comiiared to married females. These 
include areas, which have lieen developing a.s a result of canal irrigation or which 
contain large towns. a.nd in both cases the element of immigration is substantial, 
resulting in the presence of more married males than married females. Poly- 
andry obviously plays no part in the disparity of the proportions in these areas. 

1 12. Keferenc(! was made in ( hiapter V to a special ent|uiry into marriage 
and fertility m.ide in typical areas of eacli district and state. As a result of 
this enquiry six tables have been prepared ; the table relating to the sex of the 
first-born appeared in Ghapter V, while the others are reproduced in paragraphs 
that follow. -Ic -ordiug to the .statistics given the average number of children 
l)orn per 100 wives of all religions works out at .■>!»(>. In some cases a marriage 
no doubt results in the birth of twice as many cliildren or even more, while in a 
number of cases the wedlock is altogether barren. Xo doubt, avmrages based 
on a large number of ca.ses e.xamined produce results that indicate in the long 
run the normal size of the family. 

1 13. The table below shows the classiticaition, according to the occupation 
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411 
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408 
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393 
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717 
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being diYided into 17 groups. The nundier of families and of the children born 
and surviving is given in the case of each occupation followed by husband, the 
average number of children born per 100 families and the number surviving 
out of e\'erv 1,000 born being also shown. 

It appears that lawvers. doctors and teacliers have the largest proportion 
of childi-en born per 100 families, while the rate of survival among their children 
is also high evidently because of the greater care bestowed on them. It may be 
that the high proportion of children born is due to the memliers of this class re- 
mem])ering eaidi and every departed child better tiian otlier classes not e(|ually 
intelligent. The sweepers, held labourers anti beggars also seem to beget a large 
number of children, while domestic servants have flie fewest. The survival 
rate is higher among the children oi janirJdin, rent-receivers, etc., while weavers 
and beggars are not far behind in this respect. The <-hildren of sweepers and 
washermen on the other hand have one of the lowest rates of survival, 
indicating that a high birth-rate when accompanied by poverty and unhygienic 
work leads to a high death-rate. 

114. On page 1.53 in Cliapter V were set forth the names of castes size of the 

• • » F&mlly by 

included in each of the clisses. into which families of main religions have been Rei^nand 

divided. Separate figures ari) gh'en in tlie table below, which shows the size of *"**®®‘ 

family for difierent classes and religions as well as the number of wi\'es who 

were married at different ages in each case. 
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10,043 
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1.41’ 7 

.7.891 

113 

4.059 


179 

307 

647 

204 

30 

Sikh 

i’3,i ’no 

94.8d4 

411 

07.812 

715 

3.872 

4.026, 

10,455 

3,591 

511 

•Jain 

134 

.719 

387 

370 

074 

38 

30 

61 

5 


ilusUin 

7.7,430 

2S4.773 

378 

20.7.852 

723 

12.139 

13,087 

31,720 

15,761 

2.129 

Christian 

HiNur BY Clas.". 

1 ,o3o 

0.022 

431 

1.770 

721 

LSK 

370 

017 

296 

81 

1 

I’l’.OSI 

87,3.77 

392 

02,790 

7ll> 

4.930 

.7,551 

.8,489 

2,618 

687 

IT 

28,170 

123.040 
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717 
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11,895 

3,885 

915 

HI 

4.3 10 

17.403 

404 

12.122. 
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927 

970 

1,722 

598 

95 

IV 

Sikh by Ci-.y-^. 

1 7.’ >78 

0.7,40.7| 

383 

47.091 

720 

3.334 

3.079 

7,659 

2,001 

347 

I 

1,307 

0,183, 

473 

4,52C. 
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2.78 

335 

531 

153 

30 

II 

10,33d 

00,177 

405 

17,971 

725 

2,.7.70 

3,265 

7,460 

2.677 

383 

III 

1,801 

7.734, 

410 

.7.527 

714 

3.74 

383 

856' 

230 

39 

IV 

MtJStl.M BY Cuss. 

3..55J 

14.700, 

13.77(J 

410 

9.79f> 

063 

710 

0>43' 

1,609’ 

,731 

59 
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:!.:i2S 


414' 

10,490 

702 

.797 

099 

1,496 

433 

103 

II 

48,429 

180.331' 

373 

129.607 

7 IS 

7.41 1 

8,451 

20,968 

10,610 

980 

III 

9,700 

38.019' 

398i 

27,385 

709 

1.714 

1,922 

4,114 

1,717 

233 

iv 

13,979 

.71.8.73 

37 1| 

38,370 

740 

2.417 

2,012' 

5,142 

3.001 

,807 


It will be seen that proportionately the greatest number of children is 
born among* Indian Christian families, a-iid the next highest among Hindus and 
.id-nharnris who like Indian Christians contain a large number of persons of 
lowest c.astes. Sikhs come ne.vt with Hindus not far behind. The Jains and 
^Muslims liave the lowest number of children born. This re.snlt will cause sur- 
prise so far as Muslims are concerned, as they are well-known to be fairlv 
prolific. This result, which is not (.‘onfined to a few areas, can be explained only 
by the fact that Muslims who are comparatively more ignorant forget some 

* It has to be remembered that the number of Ad-Dharmi, Cfiristian and Jain families dealt with is 
oomparatively small. 
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of their children they may have lost. Further as pointed out in paragraph 50 
of Chapter T the greater increase in the population of Mushms is chiefly due 
not to a very much higher birth-rate but to a comparatively higher survival 
rate. We will revert to this .subject in the Chapter on Religion. 


size ot Family 
According to 
Age ol Wife 
.at Marriage. 


Turning now to the size of family among different classes of the main 
religions, we find that among Hindus Classes II (cultivators) and III (artisans) 
have the largest number of children born. The proportion of the survivors on 
the other hand is higher among Classes IV (backward) and I (intellectual). 
Among Sikhs the cultivators have the smallest proportion of children born or 
perhaps like Muslims they forget some who died young, though this proportion 
is higher than that among Hindu artisans. Among Muslims the greatest number 
of children per family is found in Class I (intellectual) and the lowest in Class II 
(cultivators). It is the latter class that brings down the Muslim figures, while the 
other classes can hold their own against those of other religions. As we know 
it is the agriculturist class which is the most ignorant. The proportion of 
survivors is also in the same order except that artisans seem to have fewer 
survivors than the backward classes. On the whole it can be said that the 
artisan classes have a greater number of children born to them, but that high 
survival rate is found either among the rhdiest or among the poorest classes. 

115. Early marriages are quite common in this country, but it is seldom 
that a wife goes to live with her husband before attaining the age of puberty. 
The period of marriage for the purpose of this enquiry was to be reckoned from 
the date on which the wife shifted to her husband’s home. The question to 
elicit this information being of a rather delicate nature had to be put in a tactful 
manner so as not to cause offence. In the table below is given the number of 
wives married at diSerent ages among different religions and the classes of 
main religions. The number of children born and surviving as well as the average 
per 100 women in each case is also given below. 


TABLE IV. — Average Size of Family Correlated with age of wife at Marriage. — eontd. 
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The suliiect of tlie Rue of vifo at uiairiage. a.hoiiT which tlic ” specia] putiiiirv" 
tio-are.> are iiiven ill this table. luiK Upon dealt with above .mil it will he suifi- 
oient iiere to conrmeiit on tlie effect of early uiarriaoe on cosnparative fertility. 
The one hmidred woineii of all religious married below the age of 12 liave on 
an average 2.(113 children horn to them. .Vd-Dharmi and (.'hristian child-wives 
seem to he most prolific. h<'\ ing the high average of 421 and 423. respectively. 
The aver.ige uuinher of siuviving children per 100 wives of all religions falling in 
this category I'oiues to 271 . so that almo.'>t every wife has on an average lost one 
child. If the sterile cases, of which there is a slightly liigher proportion among 
these, wives, are exchnled the numlier of children for fertile marriages would he 
3!»l. The waves married at ages 13 -14 have a. slightly greater average numher 
of cldldren born (371 per hundred) Imt a smaller number surviving (2(io per 
hundred). The ivives married at ages 1.7 —10 and upwards have everywhere a 
laroer number of children horn than child-wives, as the proportion of .sterile ca.ses 
is ohviouslv low among them, 'fhe proportion uf survivors anioug their (diildren 
is however not so high. The ax erage numbei' of surviving children per Ihli wives 
of all religions married at a.ges 15 — 10, 20—20 and 30 and upward.s is 272. 321 
and 4s:>. respective! v. The apparently higher rates for women marrying after the 
a,»fe of 30 is due to the fa< t that the majority of them a.re widows, who are likely 
to mix up the children horn of some previous marriage with those born after 
remarriage. The number of these cases too is .small, ami c.onseipiently the results 
are not so reliable, ft xvould seem therefore that the idiildren of wives married 
I,',,/;/. m.hj. at older ages die at a <-omparativelv higher rate. 
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The marginal table shows the proportion of chil- 
dren for wives married at different ages irres- 
pectix e of duration and e.xiduding sterile cases. 
We tind that wives married below' 12 have a 
higher proportion of children surviving than 
those married at higher ages. Is the greater- 
survival rate among the children horn to young 
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CHAPTER VI. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


motliers due to tlie weeding out of the weaker mothers as a result of the 
early child-bearing or to some physiological cause, which determines that 
children born in early ages should be more hardy ? A definite answer to 
this question is not possible in the absence of the record of the ages of women 
at marriage and subsequent history of their children. 

IIG. The table beloiv gives the actual number of sterile and fertile 

01 sterility. ° 

marriages obser\ ed for different durations of married life, for wives married 

O 

at different ages, separately by religions and classes. 

TABLE V. — Pkopoption nr fertile and sterile marriages. 
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The amount of sterility. 
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The derivative table in the margin shows the percentage of fertile and 


TABLE V.-A . — Percentage of fertile and sterile marriages. 


sterile cases with 
different durations 
of marriage, separ- 
ately for different 
ages of wives at 
marriage, by main 
religions. It will 
be seen at a glance 
that the percentage 
of fertile marriages 
generally is very 
high in this 
Province. Even 
among the child- 
wives of all re- 
ligions, by which 
are meant those 
married below the 
age of 12, the per- 
centage of sterile 
cases, after 15 
years’ duration is 
reduced to two per 
cent. The percent- 
age of such cases 
for wives married 
at ages 13—14, 
15 — 19 and 20—29 
after a similar 
duration is only 
one per cent. ■ The 
wives married at 

ages thirty and over, whose number is comparatively small, have a greater 
tendency to be sterile. These results are to be taken subject to the con- 
sideration that in some cases wives are deserted or divorced when their sterility 
is established after a few years’ wedded life. Another thing that has also to 
be borne in mind is that some families not blessed with children may have 
refused to furnish this information, or may not have been questioned by the 
enumerators owing to the delicacy of the subject. One thing, about which we 
can safely generalise from these figures, is that the higher the age of wife at 
marriage the higher is the percentage of fertility even for shorter durations of 
marriage. The highest percentage of sterility for duration of marriage beyond 
15 years is 8 among Ad-Dharmi wives married when below 12, which indicates 
the permanent harm that may be entailed by early marriage. As against these 
proportions the sterility is much more pronounced in European countries where 
the percentage o f marriages that prove sterile would appear to be at least 6.* 
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- 1 , 1 ? Deaths, p. 27. Dai^n mentions that 19 per cent, of the English nobility are 
chudiesa, which i3 more than three times the average for the rest of the nation.’* ^ ^ 

T to be a steady rise in the figures of st-rilo marriages as the birth-rate faUs 

about 20 per cent, of the total marriages, the percentage among the wealthier 
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Duration oi [jn* tabic beluw the faiuilie.s <)f cUfEerent I'elisioiis and clas.^es 

Marnages and ° 

Size of Family, have been divided ixito group.> on the basis of the duration of marriage. The 
number of children born to families with ea' h duration is shown, as also the 
number boru per 1((0 wive.'- in each ca.se. 


TABLX^ \ 1. nj triih of fniitchi. 

DL'EATIO^ Oi AlAKKLiOE WITH I'K1.S£NT Wifi;. 

Ua'der 10 teaks. 10 years. Between 10- J!I. 20 — 31. 32 33 aM' oa’Er. 



Ail classes 

All Reiinioo- I ) mj ,i -‘si pi'i uj:U dl'i ow 

Hindu .. lij.SlX 2s..j'J7 170 4.304 11,042 277 23.33S 07 . 20 s 417 ls.7o2 lii2.4ou .‘US 1.370i lo.oO.i 7.32 7,27S 43,473 597 

Ad-l>haimi .. 447 7u3 171 OO 2S1 312 400 I..Slh 444 31."i 1.007 024 l.lj 83 038 1.53 970 640 

j 

Sikh .. .7.025 |ii,39.7 l.S,'> 1.260 3.8.50 30,5 6,42 7 26.317 4 0 9 6.2.56 :i4.3.“4 .5.50 417j 2.40O 576 3.064 17,502 571 

Jain .. 41 .50 144 0 3o 333 3s 1.57 413 31 160 .54.5 3' 20 667 12 84 700 

Mualiiii .. lo.s 11 411.093 3 (ii> 4,732 13.437 284 22.0.56 ,89.400 30 o1s,ho 9 02.643 403 1.39o| 7.814 562 7.738 41,287 534 

Christian .. 447 1,0.86 243 .51 17.5 343 4s9 2.510 440 3.51 2.ii34 .570 24 161 671 173 971 561 

M'liii R' liijfios 

by d'l'^ : — 

HI.N4.U Class 1 .5.474 0,618 176 1,348 3.68.8 274 6, .820 26.7i>.8 392 .5..500 20.084 536 365 2.220 608 2,066 15,079 566 

.. H ,5.923 9,66.5 163 1.590 4.304 271 9,904' 43,92.8 444 7.42.5 43,1.58 581 697 6,058 869 2.637 16,533 627 

., HI 1,064 1,872 170 289 82.3 285 1.30.5; .5.271 404 1,110 6.158 .550 96 ,535 557 437 2,744 628 

tv 4,383 7.442 170 1,077 3.127 290 .5.300: 21.331 462 4..5.59 23,166 .5o7 221 1.282 580 1.538 9,117 593 

SlKOCla^s 1 380 746 261 80 338 380 374, 1.713 4.58 3-51 2,000 .508 27 173 641 180 l,114i 619 

., II 3.990 7.0.55 177 870 2,.505 205 4,418 17.7.58 402 4.481 24,1.52 .539 303 1.731 57 ) 2.264 12,886 569 

,, III 411 878 214 06 204 3o6 .542' 2.224 tin 4s3 2,548 528 37 lOO 514 292 1,600 548 

., TV 03S 1.716 183 J62 629 3)1 l.'>93' 4.622 423 04! 5..)85 504 .50 306 612 328 1.902 580 

MtlSLl.u Class J »12 1.846 227 232 752 324 0451 3.7.S3 460 017 4.070 .543 53 365 689 369 2,045 554 

11 12,705 2.5,522 201 3.078 8.510 277 14.720i .56,842 386 12.147 .5.8.933 485 805 4,006 547 4.884 25,815 629 

„ III 2,64!) .5,189 196 .5.58 1,6.30 292 2,9Hh! 12,4ti8 417 2,361 12,433 .527 l88 1,085 577 956 5,814 608 

IV 3’(445 7..536 2o7 864 2,-536 294 4.3031 16.406 .481 3,3S4 16.208 482 254 1,464 576 1..529 7.613 498 

1 .... 

The durations of marriage, met with mo.st frex(uently, are between 10 
and 10 years, while naturallv the greatest mmilier of children horn belongs to 
the marriages wliich have lasted between 20 and 30 years, ^'ery few marriages 
seem to la.st longer than 30 veai’s, as during this period in most cases one or 
the otlier of the spouses is removed by death. The intervals at which children 
a,re born to a wife appear to be more i>r less uniform, the rate being about one 
e-hihl ever\' five vetirs oi so. tliougli the average of duration ending with years 
that are multiples of fi5 e is swollen like other similar letiiriis. Foi instance., the 
effei t of plumping on the tenth year of duration is prominent in these figures, 
for whereas the number of children among one liundred couples, who have return - 
()d a. duration of !) vears ooiues to IS7 idiildren. the average for those who have 
()omplete(l ten vear.s. or oiilv a. year more, jumps tf) 287. Ifiis olivioiisly means 
that some couples Avitli a longer duration ol marriage ami consetpiently having a 
larger number of (diildren. and some with a smaller duration hav<* retiii'iied a 
duration of 10 years owing to .i prefereii<-e for that tigiire. 

The number of children per mie hiiiKlrexI couples of all religions with a 
duration of 33 years and OA er is .xlili. The corresponding aA'crage for European 
countries appear.^ to be 420.* 

* Pfll. Law of Birtli.sand Death',, p. 16. According to Bertillon and other authorities the European 
n\, ray shows that 16X1 married «omen will have in their life 426 ehildren or an .-n-erage of 4-2 per marriage." 
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118. Wliile it is iiupossil»le to compare all the figures, collected at this Fertility Data 

^ ^ ^ . Compared 

special enquiry, with the general census re.sults a cfanparisoti i.s possible in certain 
aspects. For instance, as already noticed on an average one child is born to a 
married woman every fi\'e years. Taking all the married females alive of ages 
of 15 -45 and assuming that all the children Itorn during the last ten years were 

b{>rn to them we get the results shown 
in the margin. Actually some of the 
women might have died lea\ing child- 
ren while some who had children 
i)oru to them during the last ten years 
may now be over 45. We find that for 
IPP women of all religions, .iccording 
to the figures of the general census, the 
number of children born comes to 224 <»r a little over two children in ten years. 

The effect of infant mortality is also apparent from the figures in the third column, 
and we find that out of 224 children born 178 siirvi\ e to be included in the popu- 
lation under ten recorded at this census. The figure^ of Hindus and Muslims 
are a.1so given ; the former comprise Sikhs and Jains as well. thei(‘ being no sepa- 
rate birth record for tlnwe religions. This shows that Muslims harl a slightly 
larger number of children than Hindus. This is probably time as the record 
made at the time of birth would not like the .siiecial enquii'y held many years 
after their death omit the children of Muslims. The coinpai’ative survival 
rates are also clearly brought out. Compared tf> this according to the special 
enquiry the number of children born to KtO wives with a tenye.irs' duration of 
marriage comes to 194. The figures for England and Wales, needles^ to say,, 
present a great contrast. 

1 19. In the remaiuitig paragraphs of this Chapter we shall take up the The Widowed 
study of the subject of the widowed. At this census there were 2,822 widows 

lielow ton, 7,4:51 !»elow fifteen and 29. (>92 lielow twenty. These figures are 
path.etic- enough, but they .seem insignificant wheA we realise that in ages aliove 
40 everv other woman i.s a wirlow. Thecontra.st that these figures present with 
the number of widows i 11 England and Wales is most .striking indeed, and in 
tl table below is given the distribution by age and civil condition of 10-000 
persons of this Province according to the (wnsus of 1931 and of England and 
Wales for the ceirsus of 1921. The figures indicate the proportionate iiiimher 
of eacli se.x; unmarried, married and widowed at different ages, and whereas they 
facilitate comparison^ of the other two civil conditions as well they prominently 
bring to notice the comparatively liigh proportion of widows in this Province. 

of oj io!nl Vopi’hition by Cinl CviolUion nin! A\ie* 

T’r>JAB (CEysrs EvcLkyu \yi) Wales (Census 19iM). 

Total. Unmarried. Married. Widowed Total. Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 
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CHAPTER VI. CIVIL CONDITION. 


'Proportion 
■of Widows 
Among 
Pemales of 
Main Reli 

gjODS. 


There are hardly any widows below 20 in England and Wales, and their 
number even up to the age of 45 is almost iusigaificant. The particularly small 
number of widowers points to the facility, with which they can remarry. On 
the other hand the number of widowers in this Province is enormous. The fact 
that there is proportionately a higher number of married males in England and 
Wales at the ages of 35 and up.vards shows that owing to longer bfe and late 
marriage the eSective period of marriage in that country is much longer than 
here. The table also indicates in no uncertain terms the difference between 
the age of marriage in this Provdnoe and that in England and Wales. 

120. The large number of widows presents a pathetic picture among 
the followers of all religions, tho-ngh they are not quite uniform. The diagram 
given below shows the number of widows per 1,000 females in each age-period 
by main religions. The scales for different age-periods are different. 



It will 1)6 seen that .fains have the highest proportion of widows at all 
jiiges, and Hindus the ne.vt highest. Musbins and Sikhs are nearly on the same 
footing, except that in the case of Sikhs the proportion for all ages is slightly 
higher, but lower in the child-bearing period of life and ages over 40. This is 
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accounted for by the smaller proportion of girls aged 0 — 15 among Sikhs as 
compared to Mushms. Consequently the rate of remarriage of -widows among 
Sikhs would appear to be comparatively higher. The proportion of widows 
among Christians is the smallest. 

121. The map below shows the local distribution of widows and their Proportion 

of Widows 
in DiOerent 
Areas. 



number per miVe of total females in each district and state. 'I'he highest 
proportion of widows is found in Kangra District and Mandi, Suket and 
Bilaspur States. In the plains the small State of Pataudi heads the list. 
Hoshiarpur, Ambala and Gurgaon have also a fairly high proportion. In 
the north-west the proportion of widows in Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock 
with their Rajput and other martial races is not at all low, a fact which refutes 
the view commonly held of Muslim widows remarrying in large numbers. 
In this mrp all the colony districts (excejit Shahpur, which has a largo thal area 
and the salt range similar in character to Jhelum and Attock, inhabited by 
Awans) stand out prominently as having the smallest proportion of widows. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek ; the people of colony areas are com- 
paratively pj'osperous and take into wedlock all women of marriageable age, 
whether widows or virgins. The heterogeneous character of the population 
makes it easy for the people to marry widows in the absence of prejudices 
peculiar to their home districts. 


122. The marginal table gives the number of widows per udlle of total 


Caste. W.dows. f Ca-tc. Wido^vs. 

1 1 “ „ 

Aggarwai (Hindu) 1T2 Khatri (Hindu) 151 

Do. (Jain) 155 ; Pathan (Muslim) 110 

Arain (Muslim) 95 j Kajput (Hindu) 181 

Arora (Hindu) l-ll Do. (Sikh) 95 

Do. (Sikh) 111 !i Do. (Jluslim) 118 

Awan (Muslim) 115 Sayad (Muslim) 131 

Biloch (Muslim) 90 Sh"ikh (Muslim) 103 

Brahman (Hindu) 19S ,| Christian (Total) 81 

Jat (Hindu) 125 ii Chuhra (Hindu) 91 

Do. (Sikh) 124 |j Do. (Sikh) 99 

Do. (Muslim) 98 1 1 


females of each of the main castes, which 
have been arranged alphabetically. The 
Brahman with 198 widows out of a thou- 
sand women, or nearly one-fifth, tops the 
list. The Hindu Rajput v ith high feudal 
and military traditions comes next, follow- 
ed by the trading Aggarwal (172), a 
good third. Then come Khatri (151), 


Proportion of 

Widows 

Among 

Diflerent 

Castes. 
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Arorrt and Jat (125). Among Muslim'^ the high-liorn 8ayad (131). the 

marh’al tribe-^ of Pathan { 1 1 (i) and Awan ( 1 1 5). and tlie heterogeneous collection, 
k’lown as Sheikh (103). have the highest- proportion of widows : while the Jat 
and Biloch huae the siualle.st population, .imong Sikhs tlie Jat (124) is the 
.u'istocrat and the Arora (111) is a mere ^hop-man and lias a smaller proportion 
of widows. .\.s c'vnpared with the figures (£uoted above the number of widows 
among b'hiistians (81) is veiy siuall indeed. 


Widow 

Remarriage. 


123. Amongthe lollowers oi Islam and Christianity there is no religious 
ten.-T pidiiibiting widow r-emarriage. But social customs come into play, and 
among .Musliins the castes and tribes enjoying high social status consider it 
derogatory foi' their widows r.o seek remarriage. For example Jats. Rajputs. 
Sayatls and Pathans m many (ames woidd not permit their widows to remarry. 


‘ ‘ij trf i- -ii iij ii-uliisi s ^,11 tnillt o! t’U 

J' h"<h ' it >iy..-jn f/titi-- 
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Fvidently they have been influenced by their 
long association with the Hindus. The table 
in the margin shows the difierence between 
the proportions of Hindu and Muslim widows 
in rhe female population of their respective 
religion in vaaious age-periods, 'rhus a rough 
idea of the e.xtent of remarriage among Muslim 
widows can be formed from these hgures. 


Idle number of widow' reniarriages aauoug caste Hindu.' is still very small 
as i' apparent from the ligures for castes given in the last paragraph. xA.mong 
'ome Hindu castes such as .Jats widow remairiage i.' common, as indicated by the 
siuallei' pi'oportiou of w'idows among them (125 yea mille of total females as 
against I Its among Brahmans). The actual figure.' of remarriage of caste widows 
given iielow are liased on the information supplied by the Vitlhva Vivah iSahaik 
•Sabha. the main society in the Province w'hich emamrages wddow remarriage. 
The figuies compri.se widow remarriages in the Punjab and the X. W. F. Pro- 
vince. .i.nd indicate an inc-rea.se from yea.r to year, but even .so the number of 
remarriages up-to-date is negligible in view of the enormous number of widows 
of marriageable ages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution by Civit Condition of 1,000 of ach Sex, Religion and main Age-period at each of the 

last five censuses. 


1931. 1921. 1911. 1901. 1891. 
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525 

470; 

0 

565 

433 

3 

434 

563 

60 and over 

0 

182 

812 

4 

195 

801 

7 

179 

814 

0 

184 

814 

3 

148 

849 


Sikh 


0 — 5 

997 

3 


999 

1 


999 

1 


999 

1 


994 

3 

3 

5—10 

938 

61 

1 

975 

24 

1 

965 

32 

3 

970 

29 

1 

924 

69 

7 

10—15 

793 

205 


776 

221 

3 

703 

289 

8 

704 

293 

3 

507 

471 

22 

15—20 

. . 243 

747 

10 

207 

780 

13 

171 

807 

22 

189 

798 

13 

55 

895 

50 

20-^40 

..| 36 

900 

64 

8 

917 

75 

12 

894 

W 

8 

923 

69 

5 

859 

136 

40—60 

10 

642 

348 


662 

346 

5 

594 

401, 

0 

663 

335 

6 

532 

462 

60 and over 

. . 7 

270 

723 

3 

266 

74i: 

7 

235 

758! 

0 

244 

754 

7 

216 

777 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I,— concluded. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, Religion and main Age-period at each of the 

last five Censuses. 


1931. 1921. 1911. 1901. 1891. 



FEMALE!?— eo«fW. 


Jai>. 


0-5 

997 

• > 

1 

1,000 



997 

•> 

1 

999 

1 


996 

4 


5—10 

905 

. 33 

• > 

9.S4 

15 

1 

980 

15 

5 

979 

20 

1: 

957 

42 

1 

10—15 

825 

171 

4 

SOO 

iS7 

7 

740 

243 

17 

077 

318 

5 

466 

524 

10 

1.5—20 

.. 230 

742 

28 

15i' 

810 

o8 

123 

814 

63 

91 

881 

28' 

31 

918 

51 

20-40 

31 

817 

152 

S 

805 

187 

12 

770 

218 

0 

800 

134 

4 

798 

198 

40—60 

10 

471 

513 

4 

465 

531 

11 

456 

533 

3 

538 

459 

2 

415 

583 

60 and over 

MirsLTii 

6 

156 

838 


17i' 

•821 

13 

172 

815 

6 

159 

835 

•> 

119 

879 

0—5 

996 

4 


;)!>9 

1 


999 

1 


999 

1 


998 

2 


5—10 

934 

65 

1 

971 

25 

1 

970 

28 

0 

978 

»>o 


952 

47 

i 

10—15 

803 

194 

3 

812 

185 

3 

779 

216 

6 

802 

195 

3 

662 

332 

6 

15—20 

..' 272 

714 

14 


678 

15 

281 

702 

17 

327 

061 

12 

140 

832 

22 

20—40 

. . yo 

875 

7U 

30 

806 

74 

28 

895 

77 

30 

899 

71 

15 

874 

111 

40—60 

17 

613 

370 

10 

650 

340 

11 

627 

302 

7 

037 

356 

6 

518 

476 

60 and over 
Christian 

12 

271 

717 

10 

1*68 

722 

13 

246 

741 

0 

239 

755 

6 

205 

789 

0 — 5 

999 

1 


909 

I 


999 

1 


999 

1 


999 

1 


5—10 

975 

24 

1 

980 

19 

J 

983 

15 

2 

994 

6 


982 

16 

2 

10—15 

877 

122 

1 

868 

130 

•> 

841 

156 

3 

877 

122 

i' 

835 

104 

1 

15—20 

. . 370 

620 

10 

331 

658 

11 

423 

564 

13 

507 

482 

11 

431 

559 

10 

20—40 

90 

859 

51 

44 

904 

52 

93 

845 

62 

124 

833 

43' 

121 

822 

57 

40—60 

30 

656 

314 

19 

690 

282 

34 

093 

273 

55 

667 

288 

Of) 

613 

331 

00 and over 


283 

605 

18 

315 

667 

24 

343 

033 

33 

277 

690 

21 

274 

705 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain Ages in each Religion and 

Natural Division. 


MALES. 


\ATDB.iL DlVI-‘IOX ANr 
Religiox. 


J 


PUNJAB. 

All Eeligioss 

Hindu 

Sikh 

.Jain 

Jloslim 

Ch'istian 

I.— Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

All Religions 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Muslim 

Christian 

n.— Himalayan. 

All Religions 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Muslim 

Christian 

III. — Sub-Himalayan. 

All Religions 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Muslim 

Christian 

IV. — North-West Dry Area. 

All Religions 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Muslim 

Christian 


All 

I 

’) 

.4oes 

3 

o 

"3 

4 

s 

0 - 5 

ter, 

r> 


5 

! ^ 

s 

-10 

ft 

9 

c 

10 

10—15 

1 1 

11 12 

Widowed. 

15—40 

E ^ 

P u 

C js 

U 15 

P 

0 

TJ 

16 

40 AND OVEK. 

. ? 

1 '5 S 

S C 'C 

C5 

r— S 

17 18 19 

■m 

383 

7h, 

00>' 

o 


973 

■10 

1 

926 

72 


353 

593 

54 

To 

662 

265 

ol4 

101 

85 

997 

3 


961 

38 

1 

895 

102 

.3 

324 

016 

00 

88 

625 

287 

553 

365 

82 

999 

1 


981 

IS 

1 

930 

02 

o 

391 

500 

49 

118 

005 

277 

537 

361 

102 

998 

2 


984 

14 

-> 

943 

55 

2 

333 

595 

72 

107 

540 

353 

554 

37 S 

68 

998 

2 


989 

19 

1 

944 

54 

») 

302 

588 

50 

52 

702 

246 

501 

313 

66 


I 


1)92 

s 


972 

27 

1 

410 

.531 

50 

42 

09.3 

265 

532 

386 

82 

998 



965 

34 

J 

905 

frJ 

3 

340 

603 

57 

37 

622 

291 

514 

306 

90 

908 

*) 


951 

47 

‘> 

86!t 

127 

4 

300 

620 

65 

97 

584 

319 

O'jJ 

363 

84. 

999 

1 


982 

17 

1 

930 

02 

2 

390 

555 

49 

122 

595 

283 

530 

368 

102 

998 

2 


982 

10 

*> 

932 

()6 

L* 

,320 

008 

72 

103 

541 

356 

537 

388 

75 

998 

2 


972 


1 

920 

71 

3 

.341 

005 

54 

58 

071 

271 

574 

357 

69 

998 

1 

1 

987 

12 

1 • 

901 

38 

1 

390 

yoo 

55 

42 

693 

266 

450 

443 

7" 

992 

.s 


059 

40 

1 

906 

91 


312 

033 

55 

67> 

708 

226 

481 

442 

1 f 

992 

S 


961 

3S 

1 

910 

87 

3 

314 

031 

55 

66 

709 

226 

454 

469 

77 

995 

5 


958 

40 

«■> 

878 

114 

8 

279 

069 

52 

09 

683 

248 

598 

256 

146 

1,000 



1,000 


. . 

944 

56 


412 

470 

118 

194 

290 

516 

468 

455 

77 

995 

5 


940 

58 

•> 

865 

132 

3 

300 

645 

55 

64 

687 

249 

508 

448 

44 

1,000 



967 

33 


972 

2S 


444 

522 

34 

109 

785 

106 

542 

377 

81 

999 

1 


970 

23 

1 

934 

64 

2 

359 

586 

5o 

7! 

052 

277 

532 

375 

93 

999 

1 


974 

■2u 

1 

927 

70 

3 

362 

670 

62 

103 

595 

302 

554 

358 

88 

999 

1 


978 

21 

1 

933 

65 


397 

660 

53 

125 

589 

286 

569 

327 

104 

1,000 



992 

4 

4 

986 

12 

O 

402 

526 

73 

128 

534 

335 

544 

380 

76 

999 

1 


979 

20 

1 

942 

.56 

O 

363 

596 

52 

48 

688 

264 

602 

330 

68 

1,000 



996 

4 


979 

21 


451 

601 

48 

42 

677 

281 

570 

3,1 

50 

998 

2 


986 

13 

1 

960 

38 

2 

381 

573 

46 

53 

732 

215 

545 

392 

63 

998 

2 


985 

15 

. . 

953 

45 

2 

353 

601 

46 

68 

698 

234 

559 

381 

60 

998 

•I 


982 

18 


939 

59 

2 

355 

599 

46 

75 

700 

219* 

511 

418 

71 

1,000 

. . 


1,000 

. 


977 

23 


221 

716 

64 

29 

706 

265 

570 

366 

58 

998 

•> 


988 

11 

1 

904 

34 

2 

388 

566 

40 

48 

742 

210* 

614 

327 

50 

998 

•> 


996 

4 

•• 

984 

15 

1 

434 

520 

46 

30 

718 

246 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Yl.—conduded. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain Ages in each Religion and 

Natural Division. 


females. 


Natural Dmsiox and 
Religion. 

1 

All Ages 

'd 

’t- ~ 

S d 

i> 3 

. i 

V \ 

1 

? 

o 

4 

0—5 

s ^ 

S d 

5 6 

o 

7 

5 

P 

8 

— 10 

a 

-6 

o 

-a’ 

^ ' 
10 

10—15 

'd 

a .5 

s t 

S d 

11 12 

O 

13 

15- 

'd 

d 

g 

G 

P 

u 

-40 

•d 

S 

15 

! 

-d 

o 

■g 

10 

40 A.ND OVER. 

d .3:1 g 

a t ^ 

K? .S S 

P s ^ 

17 18 19 

PUNJAB. 

All Religions 

419 

464 

in 

995 

5 


917 

82 

7 

762 

235 

3 

S/ 

840 

fi.'i 

12 

502 

486 

Hindu 

379 

479 

142 

994 

6 

— . . 

879 

119 

■2 1 

682 

313 

5 

53 

855 

92 

8 

435 

557 

Sikh 

413 

472 

115 

997 

3 


938 

61 

1 j 

793 

205 

o 

87 

862 

51, 

9 

542 

449 

Jain 

423 

419 

158 

997 

2 

i 

965 

33 

2 . 

825 

171 

4 

81 

798 

121 

14 

402 

584 

Muslim 

443 

452 

105- 

996 

4 

, . 

934 

65 

1 

803 

194 

3 

106 

837 

57 

16 

527 

457 

Christian 

504 

415 

81 

999 

1 


975 

24 

1 

877 

122 

1 

160 

799 

41 

28 

505 

407 

I. — Indo-Gangetic Plain West. 

All Religions 

411 

471 

118 

995 

5 


904 

95 

1 

739 

258 

3 

7 S 

856 

66' 

10 

500 

490 

Hindu 

382 

484 

134 

995 

5 


868 

130 

2 

660 

336 

4 

48 

864 

88 

5 

446 

549 

Sikh 

410 

471 

119 

997 

3 


939 

60 

1 

799 

199 

2 

93 

857 

50 

10 

537 

453 

.Iain 

419 

420 

161 

999 

1 


964 

35 

1 

814 

181 

5 

75 

802 

123' 

12 

397 

591 

Muslim 

435 

459 

106 

994 

6 


918 

81 

1 1 

778 

219 

3 

95 

849 

56i 

13 

518 

469 

Christian 

489 

424 

87 

998 

2 


967 

32 

1 1 

859 

139 

.> 

158 

797 

45i 

28 

547 

426 

n. — Himalayan. 

All Religions 

340 

498 

162 

991 

9 


853 

111 

3 

640 

-3.5.3 

7 

49 

850 

1 

101- 

11 

471 

578 

Hindu 

337 

498 

165 

991 

9 


857 

140 

3 

643 

349 

8 

47 

850 

103 

10 

408 

582 

Sikh 

359 

522 

179 

993 

7 


851 

147 

2 

614 

379 

7 

30 

908 

62 

7 

420 

573 

Jain 

465 

315 

220 

1.000 

. . 


950 

50 


762 

238 

, , 

75 

775 

150 

. . 

120 

808 

Muslim 

373 

513 

17/ 

987 

13 


813 

184 

3 

605 

386 

9 

51 

882 

67' 

7 

456 

537 

Christian 

505 

413 

82 

1,000 



957 

34 

9 

953 

47 


347 

613 

40 

200 

520 

280 

III. — Sub-Himalayan. 

All Religions 

408 

466 

126 

995 

5 


905 

94 

1 

,46 

250 

4 

SO 

851 

96, 

13 

788 

499 

Hindu 

384 

462 

154' 

996 

4 


891 

108 

1 

713 

283 

4 

oo 

849 

96 

6 

423 

571 

Sikh 

397 

480 

123'. 

997 

3 

, 

919 

80 

1 

747 

250 

3 

62 

879 

59 

5 

624 

471 

.Jain 

440 

414 

746; 

992 

(> 

.> 

974 

21 

5 

886 

114 

, , 

115 

774 

111 

23 

434 

543 

Muslim 

419 

462 

119 

995 

5 


913 

80 

1 

765 

231 

4 

92 

845 

63 

17 

501 

482 

Christian 

493 

424 

S3. 

998 

1 

i 

977 


1 

874 

]-5 

1 

128 

833 

39, 

24 

560 

416 

IV. — North-West Dry Area. 

All Religions 

465 

440 

95, 

UV7 

2 


7761 

.>S' 

1 

848 

15(7 


119 

825 

56 

17 

55 J 

432 

Hindu 

436 

442 

12'>-^ 

997 

3 


952 

47 

1 

811 

186 

3 

88 

829 

83 

14 

471 

515 

Sikh 

458 

462 

79, 

997 

3 


961 

38 

1 

830 

168 

2 

89 

866 

45, 

12 

611 

377 

Jain 

445 

429 

Jt'dL.OOO 

. . 


976 

24 


789 

211 

. , 

91 

833 

76 

, , 

429 

571 

Muslim 

468 

439 

93, 

997 

3 


964 

35 

1 

857 

141 

2 

125 

822 

53 

17 

557 

426 

Christian 

\ 556 

1 

383 

01 1,000 

1 

•• 


989 

11 


913 

86 

1 

204 

763 

33 

25 

623 

352 





SUBSIDIARY TABLE lU. 











Distribution by main Age-periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 


Religion and 

1 

Age. 

! 

j 

Unmarried. 

Males. 

.Married, 

3 

Widowed. 

4 

Unmarried. 

5 

Females. 

Married. 

6 

Widowed. 

7 

PUNJAB.— ALL RELIGIONS. 

All Ages 



5,411 

3,833 

756 

4,194 

4,636 

1,170 

0—10 



2,731 

87 


2,921 

118 

O 

10—15 



1,123 

87 

3 

907 

280 

4 

15—40 


. . 

1,107 

2,363 

213 

310 

3,.3U3 

200 

40 and over 



150 

1,7346 

538 

23 

935 

904 

Hindu— Alt. Ages 



5,144 

4,006 

850 

i 3,7S7 

4,787 

1,426 

0—10 


. . 

2,559 

51 

-i 

' 2,745 

164 

3 

10—15 



1,071 

122 

4 

, 814 

374 


16—40 



1,330 

2,532 

248 

1 214 

3,429 

308 

40 and over 



184 

J,30J 

596 

: 14 

820 

1,050 

Ad-Hhasmi — All Ages 



4,758 

4,139 

803 

3,715 

5,373 

012 

0—10 



2,760 

175 

2 

2,802 

371 

3 

10—15 



991 

318 

6 

674 

598 

6 

15—40 


. , 

915 

2,650 

240 

219 

3,367 

157 

40 and over . • 


•• 

92 

1,296 

ooo 

1 20 

1,037 

746 

SncH — A ll Ages 


.. 

5,585 

3,616 

819 

1 4,133 

4,719 

1,148 

0—10 


. . 

2,619 

24 

1 

2,844 

84 

1 

10—15 


, , 

1,126 

75 

2 

i 943 

244 

3 

16—40 


, . 

1,525 

2,183 

191 

! 326 

3,243 

192 

^ 40 and over 

•• 

•• 

265 

J,364 

625 

1 20 

1,148 

952 

Jain — All Ages 



5,369 

3,608 

1,023 

1 4,228 

4,190 

1,582 

0—10 


. , 

2,666 

19 

o 

• 2,876 

45 

4 

10—15 



1,131 

06 

3 

' 1,001 

208 

4 

15-AO 



1,352 

2,415 

294 

325 

3,186 

482 

40 and over 



220 

1.108 

723 

26 

751 

1,092 

Muslim — All Ages 



5,535 

•j,i 80 

6S5 

4,433 

4,523 

1,044 

•> 

0—10 



2,856 

29 

o 

3,042 

97 

10—15 


.. 

1,155 

65 

3 

952 

230 

3 

15—40 


. . 

1,423 

2,313 

198 

411 

3,253 

220 

40 and over 



101 

1,373 

482 

28 

943 

819 

Christian— All Ages 



5,906 

3,428 

066 

' 5,040 

4,153 


0—10 



2,908 

12 

1 

3,291 

37 

1 

10 — 15 



1,195 

34 

1 

1,092 

,152 

2 

16—40 


. . 

1,731 

2,190 

209 

612 

3,066 

40 and over 

•• 

-• 

72 

1,192 

455 

45 

898 

048 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Condition at certain Ages for Religions and Natural Divisions. 


“ '1 





Number 

Of 

FEMALEb PER 

1,000 Males. 








.All Age.?. 



0=10 




15 — 40 


40 AND 

OVER 

Religion -\xd Natural 



*0 

-f 



"6 




, , ; 



-c 

Division . 

5 

S 

'C 

S 

d 

s 

1 

c 

1 t 

o 

cz 


i 

ej 

C 


o 


r-" 

c5 

S 





1 c ^ 

t ^ «!=; 


H 

d 

is 

C 

c: 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 0 

10 

11 

1:2 

i:i 

14 

lo 

IG 


PUNJAB. 


All RFXioioy^ 


ti44 

1,005 

1,285 

890 

2,667 

1,111 

1,271 


671 

2,666 

1,045 

201 

4,164 

1,012 

127 


1,396 

Rinclxi 


(jlo 

OOS 

1,401 

890 

2,601 


635 

2,554 

1,140 

135 

1,131 

1,241 

64 

527 

1,470 

Sikh 


592 

1,026 

1,111 

sol 

2,715 

1,030 


664 

2,592 

845 

170 

1,177 

795 

60 

668 

1,209 

Jain 


602 

1,021 

1,359 

948 

2,068 

1,167 


778 

l.lSl 

1,500 

212 

1,160 

1,438 

103 

596 

1,327 

Muslim 


672 

1,004 

1,280 

894 

2,81 9 

1,012 


692 

2;946 

1.021 

242 

1,181 

931 

231 

577 

1,426 

Chrhtian 


6S5 

073 

973 

909 

2,457 

828 


734 

3,624 

1,148 

284 

1,124 

602 

498 

605 

1,143 

I. — Indo-Gangetic Plain West ' 

All Religions 


62S 

093 

1,169 

884 

2,408 

934 


659 

2,274 

818 

178 

1,104 

900 

87 

610 

1,278 

Hindu 


602 

992 

1,215 

878 

2,350 

901 


61! 

2,120 

772 

122 

1,074 

1,054 

43 

571 

1,290 

Sikh 


5S6 

1,026 

1,115 

857 

2,757 

868 


665 

2,510 

747 

177 

1,165 

776 

63 

689 

1,217 

Jain 


707 

1,024 

1,407 

968 

1,833 

1,000 


788 

2,500 

1,800 

204 

1,155 

1,494 

98 

608 

1,371 

Muslim 


66S 

976 

1,166 

9o:i 

2,780 

1,025 


693 

2,531 

913 

220 

1,101 

810 

172 

589 

1,316 

Christian 


693 

966 

1,032 

90l‘ 

2,06.7 

478 


715 

2,940 

1,118 

313 

1,107 

640 

503 

604 

1,226 

II — Himalayan 

All lir.Lioio.N'^ 


641 

1,020 

1,911 

939 

3,063 

2,208 


640 

3,523 

2,385 

147 

1,255 

1,719 

127 

450 

1,986 

H indu 


643 

1,033 

1,967 

943 

3,059 

2,342 


643 

3,630 

2,445 

143 

1,283 

1,797 

117 

453 

2,033 

Sikh 


567 

798 

1,107 

871 

3,000 

1,000 


605 

2,864 

750 

73 

903 

792 

53 

335 

1,257 

Jain 


602 

052 

1,167 

851 


941 

5,000 


107 

969 

750 


333 

1,375 

Mushm 


57 S 

816 

1.089 

884 

2,851 

1.800: 

602 

2,519 

2,167 

111 

892 

799 

58 

376 

1,224 

Christian 


SOI 

830 

1.683 

910 

1,000 



990 

1,667 


763 

1,149 

1,150 

1,341 

485 

1,926 

III.— Sub-Himalayan, 

All Religions 


63S 

1,046 

1,315 

8S4 

3,475 

1.662 


658 

3,199 

1,404 

188 

1,228 

1,070 

138 

580 

1,400 

Hindu 


601 

1,027 

1,369 

896 

3,784 

2,076; 

654 

3,418 

1,560 

124 

1,193 

1.244 

46 

532 

1,412 

Sikh 


576 

1,078 

1,120 

865 

3,196 

1,806 


642 

3,074 

1,276 

125 

1,272 

894 

31 

643 

1,193 

Jain 


630 

1,030 

1,140 

872 

6,000 

1,500! 

738 

7,667 


240 

1,233 

1,274 

125 

558 

1,101 

MusUni 


665 

1,049 

1,357 

885 

3,711 

1.500' 

665 

3.368 

1,404 

228 

1,244 

1,163 

1,061 

271 

582 

1,461 

Chri.'tian 


644 

1,008 

956 

914 

5,077 

3.Gt)7 


723 

4,821 

1,800 

198 

569 

442 

624 

1,114 

rv. — North-West Dry Area . i 

All Religions 


677 

987 

1,340 

894 

2.310 

782 


709 

3.126 

921 

258 

1,188 

997 

233 

561 

1,501 

Hindu 


651 

018 

1,557 

908 

2,683 

2,200 


702 

3,373 

1,540 

192 

1,066 

1,392 

151 

500 

1,630 

Sikh 


650 

960 

1,046 

878 

1,752 

1,273 


698 

2,269 

924 

196 

1,123 

753 

111 

590 

1,173 

Jain 


705 

831 

1,448 

835 



698 

8,000 


316 

894 

909 


500 

1,778 

MusUni 


682 

1,003 

1.348 

893 

2,330 

640 


712 

3,277 

855 

271 

1,221 

969i 

269 

567 

1,627 

Christian 


728 

942 

833 

917 

1,944 

333 


786 

4.956 

600 

.356 

1.106 

539j 

463 

686 

966 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

{Based on Imperial Table VIII.) 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1.000 of each Sex at certain Ages for Selected Castes. 


Jt.\LE.S. 





All Age 

5. 

0- 

-0 


7- 

-13 


14 

—16 


r 

-23 


0,^ 

i— 43 


44 a 

N’n OVER. 


Caste and Religion. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

o 

Unmarried. 

’C 

u 

ce 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried 

Married. 

Widowed, 


1 


: 2 3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

,1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 22 


PUNJAB. 

Hindu 




















1 

Aggarwal 

• • 540 361 

99 

999 

1 


980 

19 

Ij 

798 

198 

4 

442 

538 

20 

222 

667 

111 

199 742 59 

u 

Ahir 

Hindu 

• • .521 3S4 

95 

999 

1 


965 

34 

l' 

756 

237 

7 

422 

556 


146 

753 

101 

72 

538 390 

3 


Muslim 

. ■ 549 357 

94 1,000 



990 

10 

• • 

8.55 

145 


56 1 

424 

]5 

215 

675 

110 

40 

603 357 

4 

Arain 

Muslim 

■ . 550 380 

70 

99.5 

5 


965 

33 

2 

851 

145 

4, 

538 

444 

IS 

154 

767 

79 

59 

657 284 

5 

Arora 

Hindu 

• 545 389 

66 

999 

1 


988 

12 


P23 

75 

O 

601 

386 

13 

166 

765 

69 

55 

684 261 

6 


Sikh 

• • , 558 376 

66 

999 

i 


981 

19 


892 

104 

4 

535 

450 

15 

151 

779 

70 

74 

660 266 

7 

Awan 

MusUm 

. - 558 384 

58 

998 

.> 


984 

15 

1 

929 

69 

2 

672 

313 

15 

164 

779 

57 

33 

732 235 

8 

Bawaria 

Hindu 

. . 548 397 

55 

997 

3 


953 

46 

1 

811 

187 


444 

527 

29 

94 

837 

69 

31 

724 245 

9 


Sikh 

. . ' 528 407 

65 1,000 



988 

12 

* 

830 

164 

6 

411 

577 

12 

li>4 

786 

60 

37 

682 281 

10 

Biloch 

Muslim 

. . ' 558 386 

56 

999 

i 


989 

11 


919 

72 

9 

638 

35 1 

II 

172 

757 

71 

26 

761 213 

11 

Brahjlan 

Hindu 

. . ; 537 364 

99 

999 

1 


980 

19 

1 

S7H 

118 

4 

577 

404 

19 

230 

671 

99 

123 

539 338 

12 


Sikh 

. . 1 5-12 363 

9.5 

998 

2 


994 

6 


906 

'(4 


6 16 

376 

8 

2S7 

626 

87 

160 528 312 

13 

Chamar 

Hindu 

. . 1 477 443 

80 

997 

3 


911 

87 


642 

345 

13 

318 

65 1 

3] 

84 

818 

98 

42 

634 324 

14 

»♦ 

Sikh 

. . j 505 403 

92 

998 

-> 


942 

56 

•> 

717 

274 

9' 

( 

406 

570 

24 

134 

759 

107 

60 596 .344 

15 

Chiiimb i 

Hindu 

. . : 500 372 

128 

998 



934 

61 

J 

769 

218 

13 

449 

509 

42 

192 

676 

132 

94 

488 418 

16 

,, 

Sikh 

.. 527 370 

103 

99G 

4 


935 

<>4 

1 

820 

176 


497 

452 

5l 

244 

669 

87 

124 

535 341 

17 

.. 

Muslim 

.. 521 399 

80 

999 

1 


963 

35 

•> 

808 185 

7; 

454 

621 

25 

123 

788 

89 

46 

654 300 

18 

ClIUHRA 

Hindu 

.. 522 400 

78 

996 

4 


934 

64 

o 

726 

263 

ll, 

415 

555 

30 

109 

788 

103 

41 

637 322 

19 


Sikh 

. . 567 368 

65 

999 

1 


982 

17 

1 

862 

1.35 

3' 

532 

445 

23 

129 

793 

78 

54 

659 287 

20 

It 

Muslim 

. . 567 368 

65 1,000 



987 

13 

. 

855 

142 

3 

508 

462 

30 

136 

779 

85 

48 670 282 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — continued. 

[Based on Imperial Table VIII.) 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain Ages for Selected Castes . 

MALES— ronW-/. 



Caste axd Keligiox. 

• 

1 


All Ages. 

1 1 1 

5 g 

2 3 4 

0- 

s 

s 

5 

-6 

2 

cd 

5 

6 

"d 

0 

_o 

7 

7- 

? 

P 

Cd 

H 

-13 

'd 

0 

CO 

s 

0 

14 

TJ .Si 

0 in 

1 1 

10 11 

— 16 

C 

C3 

12 

V 

S . 

S 

13 

17^ -25 

5 -k 

3 t 

23 c 

14 15 

24 - 43 

1 I 1 1 

S C 3 ^ 

16 17 18 19 

21 

Daoi and Kou 

Hindu 


427 507 

66 

980 

20 


916 

82 

2 722 

268 

10, 

422 547 

31 9’ 837 

71 

22 

Dhobi 

Hindu 


403 449 

88 

999 

1 


953 

46 

1 (551 

337 

12 

325 630 

4.5 94 802 

104 

23 


Muslim 


539 381 

80 

999 

1 


970 

29 

1 830 

164 

6 

,521 451 

28 142 750 

102 

24 

Faque 

Hindu 


015 293 

92 

999 

1 


955 

45 

. . 855 

141 

4 

600 375 

25 430 471 

90 

25 

,, 

Sikh 


047 240 

113 

996 

4 


993 

7 

.. 838 

146 

16 

643 323 

34 601 318 

81 

26 


Muslim 


529 382 

89 

997 

3 


937 

61 

2 761 

230 

9 

450 520 

30 1,59 737 

104 

27 

Gujjar 

Hindu 


508 400 

92 

995 

0 


913 

85 

2 743 

250 

7 

474 500 

26 180 719 

101 

28 


Sikh 


469 430 

101 

995 

5 


842 

158 

.. 592 

408 


4S4 oOS 

8 22.3 672 

103 

29 

.> 

Muslim 


511 400 

83 

997 

3 


936 

62 

2 775 

219 

6 

486 495 

10 151 762 

87 

30 

Harni 

Muslim 


594 344 

62 

997 

3 


969 

29 

2 861 

131 

8' 

509 461 

30 148 789 

0,3 

31 

Jat 

Hindu 


493 411 

96 

997 

3 


895 

102 

3 633 

358 

9 

388 5S4 

28 164 7-’ 3 

113 

32 

» 

Sikh 


o55 359 

86 

999 

1 


975 

24 

1 857 

139 

4 

579 407 

14 270 6.54 

75 

33 


Muslim 


573 367 

60 

998 

.> 


982 

18 

.. 906 

92 

2 

640 348 

12 200 735 


34 

Jhivvar 

Hindu 


507 390 

103 

998 

2 


951 

48 

1 787 

205 

8 

439 529 

32 1 38 743 

119 

35 


Sikh 


547 305 

88 

998 

2 


977 

21 

2 809 

186 

5 

453 512 

3.5 168 729 

103 

36 

fi 

Muslim 


540 373 

87 

997 

3 


957 

42 

1 818 

177 

5 

490 483 

27 126 776 

98 

37 

JULAHA 

Hindu 


467 453 

80 

995 

5 


956 

43 

1 801 

196 

3 

447 528 

25 122 793 

85 

38 

” 

Sikh 


435 453 112 

1,000 



899 

98 

3 656 

344 


339 616 

45 133 7,50 

117 

39 


Muslim 


540 375 

85 

999 

1 


974 

26 

. 861 

134 

5 

535 433 

32 150 7.54 

96 

40 

Kamboh 

Hmdu 


531 383 

86 

999 

1 


969 

31 

... 816 

176 

8 

516 467 

17 149 758 

93l 

41 

»» 

Sikh 


526 404 

70 

999 

1 


969 

31 

... 802 

192 

6 

440 543 

17! 126 797 

77! 

42 

»» 

Muslim 

• 

535 398 

67 

998 

2 


963 

36 

i: 828 

168 

4 

474 500 

20; 123 800 

77 

43 

Kashuiri 

JIuslim 


543 387 

70 

999 

1 


982 

17 

1 906 

92 

•> 

642 340 

18| 177 747 

76 

44 

Khatei 

Hindu 


568 365 

67 

999 

1 


989 

11 

.. 942 

56 

2 

690 299 

11! 217 715 

68| 

45 

t » 

Sikh 


550 377 

73 

999 

1 


988 

11 

1' 879 

111 

10 

610 368 

22 204 728 

68 

46 

KtriiraAR 

Hindu 


487 430 

83 998 

2 


942 

67 

1 697 

295 

8 

3.54 619 

27 97 808 


47 

tf 

Sikh 


553 367 

80 

997 

3 


976 

23 

1 803 

188 

9 

502 472 

26; 156 752 

92 

48 

ff 

Muslim 


548 381 

71 

997 

3 


975 

25 

. ! 839 

152 

9 

524 455 

21: 143 774 

83 

49 

Lohar 

Hindu 


495 418 

87 

996 

4 


946 

62 

2 758 

235 

7, 

458 512 

30’ 148 753 

99 

50 

” 

Sikh 


530 371 

99 

1,000 


• • 

952 

46 

2 760 

235 

5 

431 .550 

19j 203 691 

106 

51 


Muslim 


540 387 

73 

999 

1 


964 

35 

1 822 

173 

5 

495 4S0 

1 

251 131 784 

85 

62 

Machhi 

Muslim 


653 374 

73 

999 

1 


973 

26 

li 852 

144 

4 

559 418 

23| 154 761 

85 

63 

Meo 

Muslim 


518 407 

75 

998 

2 


966 

33 

r 787 

205 

8 

403 566 

31! 68 835 

97 

64 

Mirasi 

Muslim 


554 370 

76| 

999 

1 


976 

23 

1 863 

130 

7 

578 39-> 

30' 171 740 

89 

55 

Mochi 

Hindu 


390 526 

84 

1,000 

. , 


831 

169 

.. 681 

319 


394 571 

35 78 812 

110 

66 

” 

Muslim 


540 382 

78 

998 

2 


979 

2 1 

.. 870 

127 

.3 

.548 433 

19 138 768 

94 

57 

Mussalm 

Muslim 


680 358 

621 

999 

1 


988 

12 

900 

96 

4 

609 372 

19i 157 759 

84 

58 

Nai 

Hindu 


495 399 

106 

998 

C> 


9.52 

47 

1! 736 

258 

6 

426 545 

29j 153 726 

121 

59 

” 

Sikh 


644 358 

98 

999 

1 


9.80 

20 

. ' 815 

1741 

1 

510 456 

.34’ 259 644 

97I 

60 


Muslim 


530 389 

81 

998 

•> 


966 

33 

1, 840 

154 

6 

521 454 

25; 149 750 

95 

61 

Pakhiwaea 

Muslim 


541 371 

88 

1,000 

. . 


983 

14 

3 898 

93 

9 

5O2 46 I 

37: 139 770 

91 

62 

Pathan 

Muslim 


557 380 

63 

999 

1 


9S.S 

11 

i' 921 

75 

4 

675 .307 

18 202 726 

72 

63 

Kanet 

Hindu 


445 485 

70 

981 

19 


917 

81 

2: 760 

234 

6 

448 5’9 

23 136 791 

73 

64 

Rajput 

Hindu 


523 396 

81 

999 

1 


979 

21 

..: 879 

117 

4 

607 376 

17 206 709 

85 

65 

” 

Sikh 


545 395 

60 

999 

1 


988 

11 

P 904 

94 

2 

388 602 

10 1.53 763 

84 

66 


Muslim 


566 372 

62 

998 

2 


980 

19 

1, 897 

99 

4 

644 339 


65 

67 

Rathi 

Hindu 


539 385 

76 

999 

1 


985 

15 

..: 895 

103 

2 

643 339 

18' 191 7.30 

79 

68 

Saini 

Hindu 


509 3SH 

103 

999 

1 


958 

41 

1; 780 

216 

4 

472 503 

2.5' 170 722 

108 

69 


8ikli 


534 373 

93 

999 

1 


967 

32 

1' 767 

230 

3 

428 5.54 

18 184 703 

113 

70 

San SI 

Hindu 


532 381 

87 

996 

4 


957 

41 

2, 760 

232 

8 

465 ,513 

22 137 749 

114 

71 

Say AO 

^Muslim 


551 380 

69 

998 

2 


985 

14 

1' 890 

10s 

2 

641 343 

16 177 742 

81 

72 

Sheikh 

Muslim 


520 405 

75 

996 

4 


960 

38 

2: 841 

152 

7 

.552 423 


91 

73 

SUN.AR 

Hindu 


534 386 

80 

998 

2 


962 

37 

1' 812 

182 

6 

.501 478 

21 163 743 

94 

74 

” 

Sikh 


559 371 

70 

999 

1 


973 

27 

..i 815 

183 

2 

478 49.5 

27 208 724 

68 

75 


Muslim 


556 378 

66 

999 

1 


975 

25 

i 

. . ' 795 

200 

5 

,542 428 

.30 149 768 

83 

76 

Tarkhan 

Hindu 


501 401 

98 

997 

3 


941 

57 

2' 733 

259 

S 

406 .562 

32 148 74.3 

109 

77 

” 

Sikh 


533 377 

90 

999 

1 


975 

24 

1 789 

205 

6' 

484 496 

20 21] 696 

93 

78 

ft 

Muslim 


544 378 

78 

999 

1 


978 

22 

.. 869 

126 

5 

54.“) 430 

19 14.5 7.52 

103 

79 

Teli 

Muslim 


537 383 

80 

998 

2 


960 

39 

1; 806 

188 

6 

476 .503 

21 143 7.59 

98 


44 and over. 



36 768 196 
44 605 351 
52 656 292 

404 366 230 
504 274 222 
79 591 330 

71 582 347 

78 622 300 
49 638 313 

43 698 259 
98 550 352 

127 572 301 

41 708 251 

65 566 369 

84 598 318 

47 615 338 

44 688 268 
54 616 330 

45 643 312 
69 599 342 

49 683 208 

48 683 269 
54 665 281 
94 640 266 

79 664 257 

50 621 329 
75 621 304 

46 678 277 
61 633 306 
88 569 343 

63 660 287 
39 671 290 
13 641 346 

66 666 278 
3 9 641 320 
39 665 296 

38 717 245 
78 659 363 

118 556 326 

44 660 296 
36 629 335 

47 723 230 

47 742 211 
96 631 273 
57 719 224 

45 700 255 
59 688 253 

85 560 356 

106 586 308 

46 627 327 

47 699 254 

44 674 282 
77 626 297 
103 618 279 

72 669 259 
69 577 354 
85 595 321^ 

39 678 283 
44 640 316 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE '^.—concluded. 

{Based on Imperial Table VIll.) 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain Ages for Selected Castes. 


females. 


Caste and Religion. 
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15 
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0 
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16 

24—43 
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a ifi 
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9 

0 

p 

^! 

19' 

44 A^n OVEE. 

ns 

H -o ¥ 

3 .a 1 

a K •§ 

.5 '51 

23 5 ^ 

20 21 22 

PUNJAB. 














1 Aogabwal 

Hindu 

. 399 429 172 992 

8 .. 

930 

69 

1 408 582 

10 


48 907 

45 

7 759 2 

[34, 

10 341 649 


Hindu 

. 394 482 124 997 

3 .. . 

871 128 

1 253 742 

5 


18 963 

19 

2 870 128 

1 426 573 

3 

Muslim 

. 481 425 94 991 

9 .. . 

977 

23 

828 156 

16, 

222 738 

40 : 

105 813 

82 1 

41 553 406 

4 Abain 

Muslim 

. 451 454 95 994 

♦) . . 

900 

99 

1 485 510 

5 


112 875 

13 

23 897 

80, 

16 497 487 


Hindu 

. 434 432 134 998 

0 

944 

DO 

1: 502 493 

5 


91 884 

25, 

29 821 150[ 

10 397 593 

6 

Sikh 

. 454 435 111 998 

- 

952 

47 

1 564 430. 

6: 

90 885 

25' 

21 865 114 

11 473 516 


Muslim 

. 44U 445 115i 998 

•> 

944 

55 

1\ 557 436 

7' 


145 835 

20 

34 865 101 ! 

14 470 516 

8 Bawaria 

Hindu 

. 464 447 snl 992 

8 . . 

892 107 

1! 418 562 

20 


65 906 

29 

16 864 120' 

10 524 466 

9 ,, 

Sikh 

. .503 419 78 999 

1 .. 

970 

30 

.. 726 271 

3 


110 850 

40 

20 899 

811 

17 578 405 

10 Biloch 

Muslim 

. 425 485 90 997 

3 .. 

913 

86 

1 480 515 

5 


112 870 

18 

21 904 

75 

10 517 473 

11 Brahman 

Hindu 

. 365 437 198 995 

5 . » 

877 1 

21 

2 381 601 

18 


55 890 

55 

10 757 233 1 

5 32 1 674 

12 

Sikh 

. 397 460 143 992 

8 .. ■ 

926 

74 

• ♦ ‘ 5d5 ■145 



135 852 

13 

39 809 152 ; 

31 457 512 

13 Chamab 

Hindu 

. 362 522 116 991 

9 .. 

725 2 

!73 
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CHAPTER VII 

INFIRMITIES. 


124. General. 126. Insane. 126. Local distribution of insanity. 127. Sex proportion and ate distr’bu- 
tton among the insane. 128. Punjab Mental Hospital. 129. The Diaf and Dumb. 120. Age distribution of 
deaf-mutes. 131. Local distribution of deaf-mutes. 132. The blind. 133. Age distribution of the blind 134 
Measures for combating blindness. 135. Leprosy and its local distribution. 136. Leprosy at different ages 
ip. Proportion of sexes among the leprous. 1S8. Leper Asylims m the Province. K 9. Age distribution amon" 
different infirmities and total population. 140. Comparison of the number of the infirm with other provinces^ 
141. Sex proportion by age among the infirm. ^ 

The statistics relating to the four infirmities, iirsanity, deaf-mutism, blindness and leprosy, by quinquen- 
nial age-periods for the Province are given in Imperial Table IX, Part I, and totals for all ages by each 
district and state are given in Part II of the same table. 

Subsi^ary Table I gives the number of the infirm per 100,000 of the total population of each sex for the 
whole Province, and each Natural Division, district and state. 

Subsidiary Table n gives the number of the infirm per 100,000 and females per 1,000 males at certain 
age-periods for the whole Province. 

Subsidiary Table III gives age distribution of 10,000 infirm for the total Province. 

124. An enquiry which deals with the various aspects of the population, 
Jor instance, with the number of earners, working dependants and non-working 

dependants, would be incomplete if it did not make an attempt to estimate 
what proportion of the population suffers from some physical infirmity rendering 
it incapable of earning a livelihood. In order to partially fulfil this purpose a 
column has been provided in the general schedule at each census to ascertain the 
number of persons, who are insane, deaf-mute, totally blind or leprous. 

The figures obtained as a result of this enquiry are given in Imperial 
Table IX, Parts I and II. It may be remarked that the figures of infirmities 
are the least dependable of all the census figures as the presence of an infirmity, 
especially leprosy or insanity among females, is seldom given out. The only 
figures comparatively reliable are those concerning bhndness, an infirmity to 
which no stigma attaches, but here again sometimes persons with a weak eye- 
sight or blind of one eye are returned as totally blind. 

125. At this census 5,619 males and 2,720 females were recorded as 
insane in the Province. These figures include the congenital idiots, known 
in some places as chuJias ” (literally meaning rats) owing to the shape and 
smallness of their heads and features, and those who become mentally deranged 
later in life. The number of the insane appears to be very much smaller than 
it really is, as an infirmity of this type is kept carefully concealed, and strangers 
are unaware of its existence in a family imless it takes an acute form or the afflict- 
ed person becomes violent. The figures of past censuses were, however, affected 
by similar drawbacks, and the results are therefore comparable. 
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trict have been taken after excluding the inmates of the Lahore Mental Hospital 
born outside the district. It is apparent from the map that the highest 
number of insane persons is to be found in the Districts of Jhang, Muzaffargarh 
and Dera Ghazi Khan. Poverty, drug habit and some peculiarity of their hot 
climate* may have their share, but the main cause seems to be the practice pre- 
vailing among the inhabitants to marry within a limited circle of relationship. 
Cousin marriages, if the process is repeated generation after generation, are in 
some cases directly responsible for imbecility and unsoundness of mind in 
children. The high proportion in some other predominantly Muslim districts 
also lends support to this view. The proportion obtaining to the east of the 
isopleth showing 30 per 100,000 for the central Punjab is small, except for an 
area of high proportion in Hoshiarpur District and the lower foot-hills of Kalsia. 
This area is also conspicuous for the smallest proportion of females, and there is 
possibly a connection between insanity and enforced sexual abstinence. That 
this is so is evidenced by the greater prevalence of insanity in youth and early 
manhood . This result may also be partly due to better enumeration in these 
areas and partly to poverty. The proportion in the other Sub-Himalayan 
districts and Kangra and Simla is the lowest, being less than 20 per 100,000 
of the total population. Hissar has a proportion of over 30, while a little 
more to the south-east the figures show an improvement. 

127. The graph in the 
margin shows the distribu- 
tion of the insane by sex 
and age, the number per 
100,000 of each sex at 
various ages being given 
for 1931 and 1921. 

Like all other infirmi- 
ties the number returned 
as insane is very small 
; below the age of five, but 
by the age of ten the imbe- 
cility of the children would 
be well established. The 
proportion then begins to 
rise steadily till the ages of 
35 — 45 when it is about 
highest among males. 

! Afterwards it begins to fall 
j rapidly among^iales, while 
I among females its decline is 

I 

5 rather slow and the highest 
J point is reached at 55 — 60. 
The proportions for the 
1921 census are about 
the same, and the nature of the two curves is similar except for minor variations 
due to the new process of smoothing the ages. The only difference at the 

’During the summer months the people of these localities annoint thoir bodies with oil as a protection 
against the evil effects of excessive heat. 
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present census is that the peaks of the curves have been slightly displaced. The 
general tendency of the smaller proportion of the insane at young ages, the 
largest proportion obtaining in middle ages, and a rapid decline in old ages, is the 
same in both sets (jf (uirves. Tlie comparative difference between the nrale and 
female proportions also remains the same, and it is significant that ajuong females 
the proportion of the insane is ahvays lower than males, no doubt due partly to the 
concealment of the infirmity. Among wf)men too. an increase in the proportion 
is apparent till the age of 20, but between 20 and :10 tin; proportion drops 
slightl}’^, indicating thereby that at this period of a womaai's life she is well 
treated. This particular drop in the proportion luay he partlv due to the 
increase in the number of able-bodied women at tliis age ,is a result of 
hmnigration. The female proportion again begins to lise from ;10 onwards 
and after remaining almost steady till 5;> rea<;hes tlie highest point at -00, 
dropping again for all ages over (iO. 'Phis should cause no snrpris.^ as the ages 
of the insane have tol)e guessed by others, and as we know most persoirs art; 
erratic even in stating their own age. The higher proportion at comparatively 
older ages might be due partly to ill-treatment, to wliich old women are some- 
times subjected- 

The drop in the proportion of the insane of both se.Kes at higher ages is 
accountable by the fact that insanity is a derangement found in the most 
yontliful. and the insane are for various reasons much shoi'ter-lived than 
normal i)eople. 

128. There is only one Mental Ho.spital in the Province, which is situated 
in Lahore. In the margin is reproduced the average 
daily number of inmates of this hospital for t‘ach of 
the ten years, 1922 — 31 . 'L'he tigures sliow that on an 
ac-erage about 1.000 per.'^ons mentally mitit are look- 
ed after in this hospital. Until recently accommoda- 
tion had been much restricted, liutthe addition of a 
new section for criminals and another for women has 
relieved the congestion. Some impro\ ements in sani- 
tation to ameliorate the health (;onditious have also 
been carried out. Consequently the health .statistics 
have steadily improved despite the increase in the number of patients, but 
even then mortality amounted to 10-39 per cent, of the avei age daily popula- 
tion during the year 1929-30. 

The treatment of the insane has now been brought into line, as far as 
possilile, with modern methods. Formerly all patients were removed to their 
cells or barracks for two or three hours during the liotter part of the dav when 
their attendants were ofi duty, while violent eases were hardly allowed fnll 
liberty e^'en within the precincts of their section and suicidal patients were kept 
locked in their cells at night. A distinct improvement has been noticeable 
during the last decade. All cases of acute melancholia and all patients exhibit- 
ing definite suicidal tendency are kept in an open hospital wajd, with trained 
attendants on duty day and night. While these measures cannot absolutely 
prevent suicides it is a fact that they have a salutary effect on the situation. 
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129. The deaf and dumb in the Province number 12,347 males and The Dear and 
7,1<S5 females, as compared to I4,(U3 males and 8,145 females ten years aso. 

There is thus a decrease in both sexes. It was remarked in the last 
Census Report that some persons, who were weak of hearing only, had probably 
been included in the returns, especially at higher ages. The intention was to 
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Age Distribu- 
tion ol Deaf- 
mntes. 


Local Distri- 
bution ol 
Deal-mutes. 


ascertain the number of the persons, who were both deaf and dumb, and the 
instructions to enumerators were made very clear on this point both in 1921 
and now. The instructions appear to have been carried out more faithfully 


on the present occasion. 

j 

I 

i 

i 





130. The graph in 
j the margin shows the 
I age distribution of the 
^ deaf and dumb at this 
census and at the census 
, of 1921. The propor- 
tion for both sexes has 
considerably fallen at 
all ages though it seems 
that the figures of ages 
after 55 have still been 
swollen by the inclusion 
of those who have lost 
their hearing or power 
of speech owing to ex- 
treme old age or a dis- 
ease such as paralysis. 
In the earlier ages, of 
course, the figures 
are for the most 
part made up of those 
born deaf and dumb. 
The proportion as in the 
; case of other infirmities 


Number of deaf-mutes per 100 000 of total population 
of each sex for each rge-period. 


rises up to the ages of 
10 — 15 years, but there- 


after drops gradually till the age of o.l and again rises abruptly. The drop in 
the pj’oportion till the age of 55 shows that among those afflicted with this 
infirmity the rate of inor-talitv is liigher than in the rest of the population. 



131. The 
map in the 
m a r g i n 
shows the 
local distri- 
bution of 
deaf-mutes. 
The highest 
proportion is 
met with in 
the Hima- 
layas, the 
number evi- 
dently rising 
with the 
altitude. The 
prevalence of 
goitre in the 
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Himalayan areas has undoubtedly something to do with this infirmity, as also 
-congenital syphilis. The Indo-Gangetic Plain containing the greatest propor. 
tion of Hindu and Sikh population with the wider degree of exogamy has the 
lowest proportion. The proportion in the western and predominantly Mushm 
districts is higher, the salt range area in Jhelum District showing a proportion 
of over 100 per 100,000. The high proportion in western districts might there- 
fore have a good deal to do with the practice of cousin-marriage common 
among Muslims. 

132. According to the returns there were 69,673 persons totally blind The Blind, 
in the Province as against ().),0.jl ten years ago. The increase is mainly due to 
the increase in the total population. The number of blind females per 1,000 
bhnd males is 876. 

The map 
in the margin 
shows the 
local distri- 
bution of the 
blind. The 
proportion of 
the blind per 
100,000 of 
the total 
population of 
each area 
is gi^■en. It 
would appear 
that the 
greatest pro- 
Xiortion of the 
blind is to be 

found in the Hoshiarpur District, mainly resulting from small-pox which 
according to the statistics available caused xiroportionately more deaths there 
during the la.st decade than in any other district. Moreover, this district has got 
a particularly large proportion of the aged as is evident from the map on page 
133, and old people as is well known are much more liable to lose their vision 
than others. The Himalayan districts and states hax'e the smallest proportion, 
as also Rawalpindi and the northern part of Attock District, evidently because 
•of the cooler climate and comparative absence of dust. The districts of eastern 
Punjab between the Sutlej and the Ghaggar have a higher proportion of 
blindness than those to the west. Tbe proportion in the south-west of the 
Province is again high, evidently due to the sand and dust and the strong glare 
•of the sun. 
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1 33. The diagram in 
the margin shows the 
proportion of the lilind 
per ] 00.000 of each sex 
at various ages for this 
census as well as the last. 
The numher of those born 

blind seems to be \'erv 

*/ 

small, and the fewness of 
blind children below .5 is 
mainly due to the refusal 
of fond parents to admit 
total blindness ol their 
offsjiring while there is 
any hope of a cure. The 
proportion up to ages of 
30 rises slowly but stea- 
dily, and afterwards be- 
gins to mount rapidhy 
the cur\'e liecoming I'ery 
steep after 3o when se- 
nility is undoubtedly the 
cause. 

The conditions for 
both .sexes are similar 
with this difference that 
the curve for females 
kee])s lover tha.n that of 
males up to the age of 3o- 
when it crosses over, in- 


Vumfijr ofhHn'f per 100,000 "f tolnt popul'ition of each i>ej: for each u(je~period. 

dicatmg 

portion of the blind among females of younger ages, 


hid 


tl IS 


.smaller pro- 
attributable 

partlv to greater concealment in the case of females, and partly to the genuinely 
larger number of the blind among males, who are in the majority in the total 
population, and are comparatively more exposerl to accidents. The curve for 
female.s after crossing the curve for males at 3.5—10 keeps a higher level 
to the end. 


131 . It will be evident from the diagram in the la.st paragraph that the 
proportion of the blind to the total population of both se.ves ha.s slightly risen 
since 1921 . and coirsidering that better means are now available to combat blind- 
ness, the iucreas" may be attriluitable to the improvement in enumeration at 


the ji resent 

ceiisu.'' 



DD 

Year. 

c = c 1 

- X .2 1 

m c ■ 

j c3 . 

a 2 s 1 

Viai. 

"o " S 

Z, ^ 

B tt 

Voar, 

5 

T. 

o 

c « — 
Coo 

i 

^ “ c" 

-1 

1 

3 = 0* 
^ O 

2 

1 

5 ^ 
“ o 

-> 

~i901 

5,2Ti4 ! 

191T~ 


1921 

Ti,477,' 

1902 

4,083 

1912 

12,005 

1922 

13.022' 

1903 

4.841 

1913 

12,173 

1923 

13,127| 

1904 

0,089 

1914 

12,300 

1924 

13,842 

1905 

0,403 

1915 

12,808 

192.5 

10,222 

1900 

0,55] 

1910 , 

1 1,082 

1920 

15,140: 

1907 

5,905 

1917 ' 

10,58.5 

1927 

17,7811 

190, S 

0,3.53 

1918 

9.431 

1928 

18,365i 

1909 

8,116 

1919 

13,452 

1929 

19,358; 

1910 

8.703 ! 

1920 

13,005 

1930 

20,2.58 


The table in the margin .shows the 
succe.ssful operations of cataract per- 
formed in the Province annually since 
1901. These figures have been supplied 
b}' the Inspector-General of Civil Ho.spi- 
tals, and show the jn ogress made from 
year to year. But for these operations 
the number of the blind would be many 
times greater than it is. The available 
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figures for the three well-known oentres, Moga, 

A-inritsar and Gojra, are given in the margin for 
general interest. 

135. The figures of leprosv are the least reli- Leprosy and 
. ... Its Local 

able, as it is a disease which the afflicted are anxious DbtittNitlon^ 

to conceal and in many cases can conceal success- 
fully. The instructions required the enuinerator.s 
to distinguish between leucoderma and leprosy, and 
only to record the latter. In a large number of 
cases an enumerator is not competent enough to 
make out the disease by merely looking at the 
sufEerer. and in the case of females he has, as a rule, 
to depend on the version of a male member of the 
faniih’. It might therefore be pertinently asked why 
if the statistics of leprosy are so incomplete these 
are at all compiled at each census. The answer to this question has already been 
fflven. and it mav be added that with a better understanding of the object of a 
census, which is noticeable, an increasing measure of accuracy is being attained; 
moreover, the figures at any rate give the comparative local distribution of the 
infirmity, and those who are trying to eradicate it from the land are greatly 
assisted if thev know in what lo(ailities their attention is most needed. If it be 
admitted that the tendency to conceal this infirmity is uniformly strong in all 
parts of the Province, the high proportion of lepers in a particular area will 
show that the number of sufferers there is comparatively larger than elsewhere. 

At the same time it would become possible to locate the special cause of the 
disease in the particular locality. 

The map 
in the mar- 
gin shows the 
local distri- 
liution of 
lepers, the 
number per 
100,000 of 
total popula- 
tion of each 
area being 
shown. The 
numlier of 
foreign-born 
inmates of 
leper asy- 
lumshasbeen 
excluded in 
each case. 

The proportion of the leprous is largest in the Himalayan Natural Divi- 
sion, the figures of Kangra (30) and Maiidi (144) being the highest. The affliction 
in thehiUareas arisesfor the most part from the prevalence of venereal diseases. 

The Ludhiana, Jullundur and Rawalpindi Districts and Bahawalpur State 
liave the next highest proportion. Most of the central districts as well as the 



Proportion of lepers per 100.000 of ihepopvl'ilinn 


Year. Alog.a. ! Gojra. 


1 

•> 

3 : 

4 

1910 

..' 2,387 

1 , 478 ' 


1911 

. . 2,534 

1,643 


1912 

3,245 

1,664 


1913 

. . 3,411 

1 , 471 , 


1914 

. . 4,734 



1915 

.. 4,035 

2 , i 83 ; 

' 

1916 

..i 6.894 

1,888 


1917 

..' 5.008 

1,215 


1918 

.. 7,217 

1,892 


1919 

7,510 

2,8901 


1920 

. . 8,102 

* ' 


1921 




1922 

. , 6,158 

* 


1923 

., 6,123 

7()1 


1924 

* 

* 


1925 

* 



1926 

» 

* 


1927 

. , 8,398 

1,783 


1928 

. . 7,828 

* 

1 


1929 

. , 6,537 

2,204 

4,321 

1930 

., 7,134 

2,073 

3,778 


*Not available. 
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CHAPTER VII. — INFIRMITIES. 


Xqmsy at 

DUIennt 

Ages. 


Proportton ol 
Sexes among 
the LetHvns 


districts in the extreme north-west and the south-east across the Gha>J’<yar show 
the smallest proportion. 

136. Let us now examine the number of lepers at different ages as compared 
to the total population at those ages. This proportion for the present census 

as well as the last is illus- 
trated by the graph in the 
margin. W'e find that 
lejiers form about the same 
proportion of the i)resent 
population as they did ten 
years ago of the 1921 popu- 
lation. The proportion 

among both the sexes is 
also practically the same, 
the 1931 curves being gene- 
rally smoother. We notice 
that the maximum propor- 
tion of lepers is in the popu- 
lation aged between 40 and 
55 years. It may, therefore, 
be regarded as an infirmity 
of the middle aged, the 
small proportion of lepers 
among persons of over 50 in- 
dicating that lepers do not 
survive the age of 50 in 
considerable numbers. 

137. It will have been 
noticed from the diagram 
above that proportionately 
fewer females are afflicted 
with leprosy than males. 

^ umb^r of Lepe's per 100,000 of total popuUtlion of e<tck sex for ^ ^ disparity IS partly 

each npe-periori. dup togrcater Concealment 

of the infirmity among females. It is quite possible that despite clear instruc- 
tions an enumerator as a result of his own ignorance of the disease mav put 
down as leprous a person merely suffering fioin leucoderma, yaws or syphilis. 
This possibility Avill affect the male hguri's in particular and raise the propor- 
tion of male lepers liiuher. 



In recent years a campaign has been launched to eradicate leprosy from 
the Province and a note on the subject, written specially by the Director ot 
Public Health, is printed as Appendix II at the end of this Report and briefly 
describes the details of these activities. 


Leper Ass- 
tana in the 
Provlnee. 


Leper Asylum. 

o 

c; 



— 

1 

2 



Palampur (Kangra . . 

yo 

Ot) 

District). 

Subathu (Simla 

8» 

173 

District). 

Tam Taran (Amritsar 

120 

224 

DLstrict) 

Ambala 

108 ■ 

89 

Rawalpindi 

.52 

185 


1 38. In the margin is shown the number of 
patients in residence in the different asylums of the 
Province in 1931 and 1921. Admission to these 
asylums is voluntary, and lepers are maintained and 
treated by specialists in the disease according to up- 
to-date methods and free of any charge. Any leper 
applying for admission is admitted if accommodation 
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is available, but in tbe case of Palampur those belonging to the Kangra District 
are given preference. Similarly there is no compulsion for patients to stay in 
the asylums and they are at liberty to leave whenever they so desire. The 
authorities, however, have the power not to re-admit those who have proved 
undesirables by previous misbehaviour. Efforts are made, as far as possible, 
to prevent migration of lepers from one asylum to another, because this 
necessitates their travellingin public carriagesand endangering other passengers 
with possible infection. 

139. The extent of prevalence of the various infirmities at various AgeDistrOra- 

tion Among 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex, periods of life is i®* 

^ finniUes and 

clearly brought Popnia- 
out by the table 
in the margin, in 
which the age 
distribution of 
10,000 suffering 
from each infir- 
mity is compared 
to the similar age 
distribution of 
the total popula- 
tion. The highest 

proportion of the insane is found dming adolescence and youth, that is 
from the ages of 10 to 35 years. The proportion of deaf-mutes is greatest in 
childhood and goes on diminishing after the age of 15. The proportion of 
the blind rises with the years of age. while the leprous are most numerous in 
the middle age, i.e., from 35 to 55. 

140. We can now compare the extent of theprevalence of the infirmities Comparison 
in this Province with that obtaining in some of the other Indian provinces and 

irfirm per 100,000 of the total popaintuat . statcs. Phe marginal table may . bo Provinces. 

-- examined for this. We find that the 

Lepers foitunate in respect 

' of some of the infirmities. It has got 
10 about the smallest number of the 
50 insane and lepers. The number of blind 
® is, however, very high, being only 
exceeded in the sandy tracts of Ajmer- 
’s Merwara and Rajputana Agency. The 
deaf-mutes are most numerous in 
Kashmir, which adjoins our Himalayan Divi.sion, and it would not be improper 
therefore to repeat that the altitude and climate and congenital syphilis are 
greatly responsible for this affliction. As regards leprosy, only Ajmer-Merwara, 
Baluchistan and N. W. E. Province have an advantage over the Punjab. The 
areas, which are the worst off in this respect, are Burma, Assam and Kashmir. 


1 ^ Province or State. 

Insane 

i 

' Deaf- 1 
mutes. 

Blind. 

1 Punjab 

29 

69 

245 

2 N. W. r. Province 

31 

66 

102 

3 Jammu & Kashmir 

39 

159 

156 

4 Baluchistan . . 

48 

67 

195 

6 Ajmer-Memara . . 

35 

73 

386 

6 Bajputana Agency 

23 

28 

282 

7 Bengal 

44 

70 

73 

8 Burma 

88 

116 

189 

9 Assam 

69 

75 

107 


Age. 

1 

Total 

POPTJLATION. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepkous. I 

1 

9 

C< 

S 

2 

ta 

p 

d 

a 

o 

3 

OQ 

'd 

4 

15 , Females. 

(B 

6 j 

00 

*3 

S 

o 

7 

a 

'a 

8 

00 

*<3 

a 

d) 

Pm 

9 

d 

s 

10 

Females. 

0 6 

1,468 

1,698 

212 

279 

458; 

618 

181 

158 

141 

355 

6—10 

1,301 

1,346 

847 

941 

1,3 14| 

1,441 

354 

313 

253 

508 

10—15 

1,214 

1,191 

1,062 

1,055 

1,394! 

1,474 

393 

340 

338 

444 

15—20 

936 

928 

1,114 

1,085 

1,115 

1,102 

377 

281 

531 

660 

20—25 

924 

947 

1,096 

1,059 

1,081 

1,009 

404 

298 

606 

825 

25—30 

815 

802 

1,075 

930 

906| 

842 

394 

335 

829 

952 

30—35 

738 

688 

1,013 

860 

782 

722 

386 

.342 

955 

977 

35—40 

670 

538 

915 

853 

621i 

560 

427 

435 

1,2.33 

1,015 

40-45 

487 

467 

785 

765 

Sill 

473 

483 

504 

1,041 

939 

45—60 

421 

387 

600 

632 

431i 

399 

649 

750 

1,304 

926 

60—55 

341 

311 

429 

471 

344' 

303 

684 

806 

1,177 

762 

65—60 

260 

231 

279 

386 

302 

258 

970 

1,033 

571 

02^ 

60 and over. . 

625 

466 

673 

684 

738' 

799 

4,298 

4,405 

1,021 

1.015 
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OHAPTER Vn. — ^HfEIRMITIES. 


Sex Propor- 
tion b; Age 
Among the 
Infirm. 


141. An idea of the sex proportion among the infirm could be formed 

from the curves of the 



present age distribution of 
each sex, a reference to 
which ^vas niade in some of 
the preceding paragraphs. 
There, howe\ er, was shown 
the proportion of the 
infirm in the total popula- 
tion of earh sex at 
various ayes. The dia- 
gram in the margin gives 
the number of feinales 
■sufiering from each in- 
tirmity per 1 .000 male 
sufferers at each age- 
period. The most pro- 
minent feature of these 
cui’vesis that the propor- 
tion of females is every- 
where less than 1 .000 
except that, in the case 
of the blind; females 


of 4-0 - — oO and oO — .55 


; are in excess of the males. 

; ■!■/<. ! 2 c 25 J-. j.- 4f 5' ?5 I other curves in- 

AGE FF-ROOS , 1 . . , 

L-... — ' eluding the one for the 

dumber of injirm females per 1,000 males by age-periodt. blind shoW a drop, sharp 

or gradual, at the ages of marriage, which is an indication of the need, for 

O' o O' 


concealment at these ages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Infirm per 100,000 of the Population of each Sex at each of the last five Censuses. 

' Insane. Deaf-mutes. 


I I 

District or State and Natural I Males. Females. Males. Females. 

Division. i I 


1 

CO , 
05 

2 

s ! 

05 

3 ' 

s 

4 

0 

05 

5 

s! 

* 1 

6 j 

7 

Cl 

05 

8 


0 ' 

05 

10 ; 

00 

11 1 

CO 

05 

12 

Oi 

05 

13 

s 

14 

0 

05 

15 

05 

X 

16 

C5 

05 

77 

2 

18 

TIGI 2 

^ 1 
© i 
© i 

1 

20 ! 

© 

00 

21 

PUNJAB 

38 

35 

31 

43 

36' 

21 

20 


26' 

i 

1 

21; 

1 

79; 

106 

95 

91' 

115 

56 

72 

70 

66 

7T 

L— Indo-Gangetic Plain West. . . 

36 

35 

31 

33 

3lj 

18 

17 

n 

17 

15 

52 

70 

58 

47 

74 

33 

42 

38 

29 

45 

1. Hissar 

40 

27i 

22 

28 

34 

20 

14 

15 

17 

20 

55; 

77 

66 

1 

74 

86 

33 

47 

i 

50 

49’ 

55 

2. Loharu State 

24 

18 

20 

. 


18 

10 

23 



73 1 

183 

130 

135 

82 

45 

93 

116 

85 

44 

3. Rohtak 

18 

23 

26 

31 

34! 

8 

10 

6 

13 

11 

41' 

57 

45 

30 

67 

25 

30 

25 

22 

41 

4. Dnjana State 

48 

7 

37 

40 

36i 

7 

8 

8 

17 

16 

144! 

88 

157 

64 

94 

44 

49 

58: 

26 


5. Gurgaon 

19 

19 

19 

16 

18 

9 

10 

10 

8, 

6 

43 

64 

65 

71 

59 

31 

40 

58' 

41 

40 

6. Pataudi State 

20 


10 

35 

10 


12 


. 

22 

20' 

52 

79 

87 

70 

34 

23 

21 

38 

44 

7. Kamal 

27, 

25; 

26 

25 

26 

18 

13 

16 

17 

16 

41 

43 

29 

26 

66 

26 

29 

16; 

17 

36 

8.' Jullundur 

34 

36 

31 

41 

33 

17 

22 

24 

23 

14 

67 

81 

59 

46, 

84 

44 

57 

38 

24 

60 

9. Kapiirihala State 

22 

27i 

28 

25 

35 

12 

26 

19 

16 

18 

53 

64 

83 

94 

102 

45 

43 

68l 

60 

66 

10. Ludhiana 

32 

24 

25 

29 

32 

24 

19 

14 

21’ 

15 

50 

83 

58 

42 

80 

33 

37 

25j 

31 

46 

11. Mater Kotla State 

15 

34 

32 

72 

44 

5 

12 

20 

28 

26 

28 

32 

49 

60 

49 

24 

12 

23 

42 

31 

12. Ferozepore .. 

26; 

31 

27 

29 

34 

14 

18 

19 

17 

22 

60 

83 

59 

41 

73 

35 

46 

38 

23 

46 

13. Faridkot State 

23 

14 

14 

14 

16 

12 

6 

11 

9 

6 

31 

59 

43 

48 

56 

22 

32 

21j 

49 

26 

14. Patiala State 

25 

2o 

19 

11 

19 

12 

12 

11 

5 

9 

50' 

78 

52 

39 

50 

27 

48 

34! 

23 

27 

15. Jind State 

16 

17; 

19 

10 

26 

13 

5 

6 

2 

13 

51 

54 

54 

39 

67 

27 

35 

36; 

23 

44 

16. Fiabha State 

33 

19 

12 

17 

15 

14 

8 

9 

9 

7 

62 

50 

67 

79 

77 

30 

24 

34; 

58 

42 

17. Lahore 

1441 

129 

102 

100 

57 

43 

45 

46 

48' 

29 

53 

77 

73 

42' 

102 

35 

49 

46' 

30 

70 

18. Amritsar 

16 

19 

21 

34 

20 

10 

12 

12 

15 

12 

41 

53 

47 

37 

76 

30 

30 

36; 

26 

37 

19. Gujranwala . . 

23 


20 

35 

36 

21 

13 

17 

19 

15 

58 

69 

74 

59 

86 

43 

43 


35 

47 

20. Sheikhupura 

32 

291 

•• 



19 

17 

•• 


•• ' 

75, 

96 

* ’ 

► i 


45 

44 

•• 

•• ; 


n.— Himalayan 

21 

31 

21 

59 

44 

10 

18 

16 

38 

27 

227j 

329 

285 

326 

379 

178 

240 

226 

279 

2se 

21. Sirmoor State 

38 

30 

29 

61 

92 

29 

61. 

38 

42 

66 

206 

344 

216 

260' 

374 

186 

221 

1 

211 

239 

248 

22. Simla 

51 

13 

16 

4 

25 

8 

20 

14 

28 

18 

94 

131 

109 

153! 

185 

113 

135 

137 

169 

163 

23. Simla Bill States 

r39 

33 ■ 



ri4 

17 ' 




r225i 284 


i 


ri96 

235 

"I 1 





1 

^10 

26 

27 J 





17 ^ 



V18I 

229, 306 



Vm 

234 

253 

24. Bila^pur State ..j 

1 8 

10 J 



1 

. 4 

2J 

( 

1 


L 56' 

151 

J 

1 


L 56 

92 

/ i 

! 


25. Kangra 

14; 

29' 

26 

96 

46 

9 

13! 

18 

' 64 

30 

335 

437 

i 437 

464; 

477 

241 

303 

311 

356 

344 

26. Mandi State 

19; 

34 

9 

4 

34 

11 

17 

3 

10 

19 

131 

184 

! 51 

481 

177 

108 

122 

37 

31 

93 

27. Siiket State . . 

. ’ 

24 

7 

41 

18 


8 

4 

4 

16 

81 

112 

; 107 

1761 

137 

98 

61 

62 233 

41 

28. Chamba State 

4 

54 

34 

42 

64 

3 

25' 

26 

24 

17 

12; 

315 

258 

384 1 

460 

7 

276 

242 

375 

466 

in.— Suh-Himalayan 

30\ 

27 

24 

42 

34 

1 

19 

15 

17 

26 

22 

85 

114 

115 

361 

121 

63 

81 

S3 

63 

S3 

29. Ambala 

32 

23i 

36 

62 

49' 

22 

13 

24 

37 

30 

70' 

108 

; 125 

60' 

132 

76 

86 

80; 

39 

79 

30. Kalsui Slate . . 

63 

31 

48 

89; 

40i 

38 

36 

93 

73 

74 

165 

267 

281 

273' 

268 

185 

254 

256' 

215 

200 

31. Hoshiarpur . . 

42 

33 

24 

42 

26' 

25 

12 

8 

25 

11 

118 

128 

116 

109 

132 

78 

91 

86 

82 

103 

32. Gurdaspur . . 

20 

23 

19 

30 

21, 

13 

14 

17 

19 

9 

77 

108 

114 

62 

114 

58 

74 

72 

50 

62 

33. Sialkot 

19 

17, 

14 

27 

19; 

11 

12 

11 

16, 

10 

58 

92 

73 

46; 

70 

36 

56 

55 

31 

43 

34. Gujrat 

29 

3o; 

20 

40 


12 

18 

12 

29 

29 

71 

107 

96 

77 

121 

45 

70 

65 

45 

70 

35. Jhelum 

34 

34 

31 

57 

43: 

36 

17 

15 

32 

39 

120 

140 

147 

88 

143 

82 

98 

99 

72 

112 

36. Rawalpindi . . 

28' 

26; 

22 

42 

44 

19 

16 

23 

29 

32 

76, 

122 

144 

150 

142 

62 

96 

125! 

110 

122 

37. Attock 

45 

40, 

1 

34 


•• 1 

26 

21 

3C 

. , ; 


99 

107 

131 



72 

74 

96: 



IV. — North-West Dry Area 

46 

44 

41 

60 

53 

31 

30 

36 

40 

34 

87 

107 

94 

126 

116 

56 

68 

1 

66\ 

85 

71 

38. Montgomery 

3i 

33 

53 

73 

59' 

23 

24 

31 

40 

37 

80 

91 

' 103 

1.58 

115 

55 

57 

76 

91 

67 

39. Shahpur 

46 

34 

26 

71 

36, 

29 

26 

2^ 

43 

20 

99 

98 

102 

151 

150 

66 

72 

791 

107 

94 

40. Mianwali 

43 

44 

37 

39 

•• 1 

27 

15 

17 

4i; 


87 

131 

94 

142 


58 

79 


109 


41. LyaUpur 

34 

28 

25 

27 

t 

24 

18 

18 

161 

, . 

69 

71 

56 

67 


44 

42 


44 


42. Jhang 

72 

63 

51 

76; 

55! 

39 

35 

3€ 

44' 

29 

103 

156 

106 

155 

148 

74 

98 

74 1 

94 

78 

43. Multan 

40 

43 

47 

84 

53' 

33 

31 

38 

58j 

28 

85 

102 

117 

156 

106 

52 

64 


102 

76 

44. Bahawalpur State 

44 

49 

33 

37, 

52; 

30 

43 

23 

29 

37' 

87 

110 

’ 65 

102 

64 

58 

69 

48 

62 

43 

45. Muzaffargarh 

61 

56 

61 

’ 79' 

81 

51 

48 

52 

49 

54 

92 

138 

119 

118 

167 

53 

85 

W 

73 

90 

46. Dera Ghazi Khan 

59 

62 

51 

80! 

40| 

34 

32 

2\ 

47 

35 

97 

115 

103 

I33I 

j 

94 

52 

70 

64 

103 

56 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1.— concluded. 

Infirm per 100,000 of the Population of each Sex at each of the last five Censuses. 


District or State and Natural 
Division. 

Blind. 





Xi£PSSS« 




- - 

Malm. 

Females. 

Males. 


Females. 

1 

Oi 

22 

CI 

2 

23 

^ ) •-« 

•“I 0 

0 1 a 

24 I 25 

a 

00 

26 

CO 

2 j ^ 
27 ; 28 

<Si 

29 

0 

2 

30 

03 

CO 

31 

O) 

32 

iM 

a 

33 

Od 

34 

. 

0 

0 

35 

' oa 

00 

i 36 

w 

a 

37 

0 

38 

oa 

39 

s 

40 

00 

41 

PUNJAB 

; t 

i 239' 259 

; 1 

249^ 29S 

343 

! 

252 ' 259 

261 

314 

361 

13 

15 

17 

26 37 

6 

6 

8 

11 

13 

I. Indo-Gangetic Plain West . . 

! 268 

1 

303 

2S8 340 

396 

28^. 305 

306 

349 

409, 8 

7 

10 

15 22 

1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

6 

1 . Hissar 

335 

370 

358, 325 

462 

384; 364 

439 

358 

638 

12 

6 

11 

16' 27 

2- 2 

2 

2 

6 

*2. Loharu State . . 

227[ 210 

130 ; 184 

100 

282 321 

197 

156 

131 

24 

37| .. 

12 

27 






3. Rohtak 

202 

247 

255; 266 

308 

200| 236 

269 

257 

326 

4 

5 

4 

10 18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4. Dujnnn State. . 

; 399; 443 

448: 304 

211 

219 ' 382 

298 

274 

213 

14 

30 

15 

64 

1 36 






.5. Gurgaon 

■ 313 

390 

373 ! 335 

363 

344j 452 

512 

416 

4861 5 

7 

11 

20! 43 

1 

1 

3 

3 

8 

Pataudi Stntt . « 

- 262! 460 

335; 400 

271 

302j 480 

458 

461 

332 


10 

, , 


•• 

11 

.. 




7. Karnal 

1 277 304 

290! .343 

436 

272, 292 

263 

351 

464| 4 

6 

12 

13 

23 

1 

1 

6 

2 

4 

8 . Jullundur . . 

' 3411 377 

376! 434 

520 

401! 411 

404 

493 

582 

1 

2 

6 

20 

34 


1 

1 

6 

10 

9. Kapvrtkala State 

196i 302 

248 278 

435 

218! 289 

276 

222 

373 ; 2 

a 

22 

16 

46 


1 

8 

1 

10 

10. Ludhiana 

359 

395 

280 ! 609 

641 

337; 361 

318 

t>67 

653 

10 

4 

17 

16 27 

11 : 1 

13 

7 

10 

11 . Maler Kotla State 

203 

266 

296; 601 

449 

161: 210 

232 

747 

337 2 

.. 


0 

47 


. . 



14 

19. Ferozepore . . 

292 

342 

347; 396 

493 

260 302 

344 

387 

501 

4 

7 

6 

9 23 

2 

1 

2 

4 

6 

13. Faridkot State 

301 

336 

275 374 

483 

281 307 

205 

367 

460! 2 

2 

3 

11, 17 

1 


. , 

5 

4 

14. Patiala State 

326 

328 

2661 198 

275 

327 315 

239 

135 

218; 7 

12 

14 

23 

1 18 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4 

1,1. Jind State 

216 

228 

218' 146 

361 

229, 217 

168 

138 

326 

.3 

5 

3 

5j 15 

1 

1 .. 

2 

1 

10. Sabha State 

426 

275 

289i 449 

378 

395! 210 

218 

349 

304 

1 

5 

4 

10 15 

1 

.. 

1 

7 

3 

17. Lahore 

166 

235 

263; 336 

399 

194 263 

297 

354 

425 

0 

3 

4 

8' 7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

18. Amritsar 

221 

270 

267 404 

358 

253 ! 285 

309 

432 

.330 

39 

18 

28 

26 

20 

17 

8 

17 

14 

10 

19. Gujranwala . . 

173 

185 

236 299 

360 

195; 190 

235 

319 

371 

5 

7 

3 

6 

7 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

20. Sheikhupura 

222 

224 

.. 1 .. 

.. 

232 264 



•• 

4 

3 

•• 

•• 

” 

3 

•• 




II.— Himalayan 

14S 

173 

12s 130 

1S2 

167 166 

144 

154 

161 

01 

no 

117 

163 

I 209 

35 

47 

50 

79 

83 

21. Sirmoor State 

204 

23oj 

174 220 

302 

270i 252 

272 

266 

361 

144 

205 

234 

306* 308 

39 

58 

72 

103 

93 

22. Simla 

1.53 

98 i 

36 76 

103 

3621 161 

116 

113 

I 8 I 1 540 

227 

206 

298i 317 

226 

229 

144 

233 

242 

23. Simla Hill States ..1 

fl75 

136, 

1 


fl98; 131 

1 



r92 

127 

I 



r40 

56 

1 






>90' 86 

156 


>108: 105 

154 

■j 


>99 

161 204 

\ 


>48 

62 

84: 

24. Bila^par State 

1 71 

071 

J i 


1 40| 72 

j 



ll9 

19 J 



1 6 

4 

/ 



2.1. Kangra 

160 

igs! 

168 156 

132 

165! 180 

177 

182 

134 

54 

75 

104 

1.33 

155 

22 

28 

40 

55 

58 

20. Mandi State 

155 

195! 

.52 65 

116 

214 ! 185 

64 

41 

115 

190 

149 

53 

85' 222 

93 

78 

22 

S3 

72 

27. Saket State 

78 

133 

117 1.59 

61 

90! 66 

54 

171 

41 

55 

105 

121 

135 

65 

‘>9 

35 

19 

51 

16 

28. Ch'irnbn State 

36 

158 

90 111 

195 

37* 158 

98 

171 

272 

13 

121 

171 

250 

449 

3 

77 

121 

145 

224 

in.— Sub-Himalayan 

229 

24 <j 

227 298 

1 

316 

242, 240 

229; 

318 

338 

9 

11 

14 

25 

37 

5 

6 

7 

10 

13 

29. Ambala 

316 

294! 

284 360: 

462 

356 290 

315 

424 

535 

13 

17 

19 

25 

52 

7 

9 

6 

\ 

10 

.10. KaUin State 

354 

335: 

236 300| 

449 

328 500 

.301 

.308 

503 

3 

12 

16 

22 

29 


4 


3 

10 

.3 1 . Hoshiarpur 

377 

339: 

272 382| 

396 

434 346 

281 

480 

448 

3 

7 

16 

32 

51 


1 

3 

10 

13 

32. Gurdaspur 

212 

274i 

279 33 1 i 

299 

194 269 

278 

3)8 

272 

3 

7 

9 

14 

25 

2 

2 ! 

2 

6 

8 

33. Sialkot 

180 

212 ! 

224 293| 282 

178 204 

213, 

272 

250 

0 

6 

13 , 

19 

2l| 

4 

4 

4 

5 

8 

34. Gujrat 

184 


17L 290 

288 

190 232 

170; 

319 

3)7 

0 

8 

13 

25 

361 

4 

8 

7 

16 

14 

3.1. .Jhelum 

215 

238, 

221 290' 

247 

223i 219 

216' 

305 

.319 

17 

17 

18, 

.30 

28! 

14 

14 ; 

12 

12 

18 

30. Rawalpindi 

113 

124 

134 128 

173 

104 106 

119 

122, 

180 

34 

27 

26 

32 

46l 

16 

16 

23 


25 

37. Attock .. 

158 

169 

1 

100 . . ; 

i 

184 162 

189 



4, 

7 

4 


; 

4 

2i 

3 

18j 

• • 


IV. — North-West Dry Area . . 1 

217 

214 

22s' 253' 

i 

30i. 

1 

230 219 

247 

279' 

347\ 

6 

6 

■3, 

9 

8 

4 

3 

3 

7 

4 

.38. Montgomery 

219 

200 ! 

299. 355 

345 

213 190 

310 

.348 

.321 

4 

5 

4 

10 

9 

9 

9j 

1 

7 

3 

.39. Shahpur 

197: 

202 ' 

213 378 

405 

216 232 

232 

430 

4S(i' 

4 

• .3 

3' 

5 

lOi 

, . j 

9 

1 

3 

4 

0 

40. Mianwali . . ' . . 

213 

107 

171 221 


214 181 

201 

304 



3 

2, 

4 


3 ' 

9j 



41. Lyallpur .. 

212' 

205 

173 130; 

* i 

223 188 

182 

124 

' 

3 : 

4 

2-i 

4 


9 

i 

i 

3 

* 

42. .Jhang . , . . ; 

2Ub 

224 

221 : 265 

283 

189 194 

203 

233 

301! 

6! 

4 

L 

6 

6 

4 

3! 

9 

gj 

4 

43. Multan . . . . i 

200 

173 

237, 268 

221 

195 179 

266 

267 

2.34| 

10 

10 

4 ! 

10 


6' 

a 

3 

7 

2 

44. Hahawalpvr State 

201, 

239 

182: 202 

263 

213 225 

162 

219 

324 

10: 

9 

5' 

15 

6 

10 

gl 

7 

1 V 

2 

45. Muzaffargarh 

273 

251 

289 247 

390, 

3.36 292 

344 

306' 

480 

2' 

7 

1, 

7 

15 

3 , 

? 

4 

4 

7 

40. Dera Ghazi Khan 

278 

278 

307 299 

1 

278 

1 

350 337, 

369 

358, 

I 

3 . 35 ! 

1 

7 ' 

8 

4 

16 

8 

4 ' 

3 I 

1 

1 

11 

i 

0 


T Province. The corrected proportion for districts containing 

Lepci and Lunatic Asylnins after deducting the number of inmates bom outside the district in which these asylums are situated is as 


Name of Asylum. 

District where 
situated. 

2 

Coeeected Peopoe- 

TION. 

1 

Males. 

3 

Females. 

4 

Mental Hospital. 

1. Lahore 

Lahore 

32 

21 

Leper Asylums. 




2. Tam Taran 

Amritsar 

11 

6 

3. Subathu 

Simla 

163 

98 

4. Ambala 

Ambala 

8 

7 

5. Rawalpindi 

Rawalpindi 

19 

9 

6. Palampnr 

Kangra 

61 

22 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Infirm per 100,000 and Females infirm per 1,000 Males at certain Age-periods (1931 Census). 


Age. 

1 

KiraiBBB AFFLICTED PER 10 
TIOX OF EACH SEX FO 

Insane, j Deaf-mutes. 

1 

0,000 OF TOTAI 
R EACH AOE-F 

Blind. 

POPHLA- 

ERIOD. 

Lepers. 

Number of Females Afflioter 
PER 1,000 Males. 

Males. 

OQ 

13 

S 

r? 

3 

Males. 

j 

) 

CO 

■ s 

! a 

o 

• 

5 

Males. 

00 

<X) 

a 

o 

Ph 

7 

(C 

ll> 

13 

a 

8 

^ Females. 

§ 

«8 

1 

10 

H; Deaf-mutes. 

Blind. 

s’ 

13 

AIXAGES .. 




36 

21 

79 

56 

239 

252 

13 

6 

464 

582 

876 

398 

0 — 5 




5 

3 

25 

1 20 

29 

23 

1 

1 

638 

786 

766 

1,000 

5—10 .. 




24 

15 

80 

1 59 

65 

59 

2 

2 

538 

638 

776 

800 

10—15 . . 




32 

19 

91 

1 69 

77 

72 

4 

2 

481 

615 

767 

622 

15-^20 • . 




43 

25 

95 

: 66 

96 

76 

7 

4 

471 

575 

654 

495 

20—25 . . 




43 

24 

93 

i 59 

1 

104 

79 

8 

5 

468 

543 

646 

542 

25—30 . . 




48 

24 

88 

i 53 

116 

105 

13 

7 

419 

541 

745 

467 

30—35 .. 




50 

26 

84 

58 

125 

‘ 125 

1 

16 

9 

411 

637 

776 

407 

35—40 .. 




58 

33 

86 

58 

179 

203 

27 

12 

451 

625 

j 891 

328 

40-45 . . 




68 

34 

84 

\ 56 

236 

271 

27 

12 

472 

535 

1 913 

359 

45 — 50 ■ . 




51 

34 

81 

57 

368 

488 

39 

15 

510 

539 

j 1,012 

283 

50 — 55 . . 




45 

32 

80 

54 

479 

652 

44 

15 

631 

513 

i 1,032 

258 

65—60 .. 




39 

35 

93 

62 

893 

1,127 

28 

16 

669 

; 496 

j 934 

434 

60 and over 




39 

31 

HI 

95 

1.952 

2,377 

25 

13 

678 

630 

' 898 

396 

t 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Distribution of the Infirm by Age per 10,000 of each Sex (five Censuses). 


lySA^fE. 


Deaf-mutes. 



Females. 


Male.s. 


Females. 



0—5 

212 

95 

73 

t 

l.N4| 

301; 

279 

155 

137 

219i 

375 

1 

4581 

285 

323 

.326 

640 

618 

392' 

4.36 

409 

781 

5—10 

847 

682 

6271 

816; 

1,016 

941 

672 

676 

876i 

965 

1.314, 

1.224 

1.463 

1,305, 

1,431 

1,441 

1.367 

1,433 

1 

1,514 

10—15 

1,062, 

1,009 

1,0511 

1,267; 

1,171 

1,055 

955 

1.046 

1,214; 

1,318 

1,394| 

1.319 

1.375 

1,437 

1,333 

1,474 

1,374 

1,389 

1,465 

1,3^ 

15—20 

l,114i 

1,030 

1,138| 

1,190| 

1,553; 

1,085 

964 

] . 156 

1,311! 

1,441 

1.1151 

1.091 

1,173 

1,1931 

1,441 

1,102 

1,008: 

1,181 

1,136 

1. 48ft 

20—25 

1,0961 

1,098 

1,236; 

1,067 

1,200; 

1,059 

893 

1,128 

957’ 

1,052 

1,08]| 

864 

1,056 

994! 

995 

1,009 

8II; 

1,049 

918 

920 

25—30 

1,075 

1,209 

1,282; 

1,139 

1,222; 

930 

938 

1,010 

1,008' 

1,066 

906! 

922 

1,038 

973: 

957 

842 

771; 

901 

910 

905 

30—35 

1,013 

1,209 

l,258l 

1,049; 

834; 

860 

964 

1,151 

1,043! 

672, 

782| 

813 

919 

890! 

609 

722 

786; 

895 

914 

518 

35—40 

915; 

741 

7471 

780 

865j 

853 

743 

735 

683! 

920' 

6211 

.541 

,526 

569 

665 

560 

567 

545 

531 

677 

40 — 45 

785 

841 

8io! 

8001 

4581 

765 

969 

978 

763i 

.343 

514! 

57.3 

626 

661 

321 

473 

697 

642 

605 

315 

45—50; 

600 

549 

511; 

389, 

485; 

632’ 

628 

.530 

364, 

686 

43 li 

.358 

338 

.359: 

467 

399 

356' 

324 

302 

512 

60 — 55i 

429 

582 

469i 

480 

216 

471' 

774 

594 

576! 

2.38 

.344| 

508 

422 

409; 

203 

303 

546 

431 

420 

149 

65—60; 

279 

257 

192 

164i 

344 

386 

266 

201 

187 

.50.3 

.3021 

256 

148 

1501 

436 

258 

176 

153 

156 

412 

60 and^ 
over. 

573 

698 

60ti; 

6751 

335 

684' 

1,079; 

6.58 

799; 

421 

738i 

1,2461 593 

734 

i 

502 

799 

1,149 

621 

759 

454 


Age- I 
period.; 


Blind. 


Lepers. 


1 

0— 5! 

181 

187 

193; 

181 

306 

158 

148 

164 

120 

212 

141 

50 

1 

54 

65 

5—10; 

354 

399 

422: 

440 

444 

313 

294 

310 

311 

317 

253 

225 

116 

138 

10—15 

393 

433 

461, 

478 

453 

340 

307 

.306 

347 

383 

.338 

350 

175 

298 

15—20 

377 

421 

418 

429 

595 

281 

270 

312 

351 

478 

531 

380 

394 

336 

20—25; 

404 

366, 

419; 

435 

523 

298 

339 

332 

364 

410 

606 

420 

462 

452j 

25—30 

394 

415' 

4701 

512 

613 

335 

353 

389 

432 

554 

829 

576 

690 

791 

30—35 

386 

432' 

496| 

575 

49& 342 

400 

498 

546 

434 

955 

820 

864 

1,132 

35-HlO; 

427 

394! 

429; 

452 

682 

435 

411 

397 

413 

763 

1,233 

1,006 

1,106 

872 

40—45 

483 

502 

673! 

719 

430 

504 

602 

801 

778 

4.54 

1,041 

1,335 

1,636 

1,628 

45 — 50j 

649 

477; 

518; 

483 

942 

750 

493 

502 

486 

1,104 

1,304 

1,165 

1,039 

1,013 

50—551 

684 

862 

980! 

9271 478 

806 

1,050 

1,094 

1,067 

463 

1,177 

1,310 

1,420 

1,281 

55— 60| 

970 

559 

4901 

504 

1,496 

1,033 

563 

466 

495 

1,718 

571 

636 

637 

528 

60 and! 

4,298 

4,553' 

4,031' 

3,865 

2.543 

4,405 

4,770 

4,429 

4,300 

2,710 

1,021 

1,730 

1,617 

1,466 


over. 


^'1 

355 

95' 

1631 

149i 

99 

72: 

508 

258' 

245i 

312 

199 

194; 

444; 

448' 

268] 

350; 

405 

549! 

660' 

597; 

594] 

558i 

752 

663; 

825' 

570' 

613' 

655! 

688 

1,127; 

952, 

543, 

641] 

796; 

1,214 

1,051; 

977 

1,126' 

1,049; 

1,161 

951 

1,605' 

1,015, 

990l 

1,142 

930 

1,533 

8681 

939i 

1,601 

1,673 

1,302' 

752 

1,391 

926; 

624 

723- 

670 

1,058 

689 

762 

1,045 

1,1891 

1,086 

511 

1,051 

622 

407 

i ^781 

439 

901 

783 

1,016 

1,696 

i 1>422 

1,692 

937 



CHAPTER VIII 


Reference to 
Statistics. 


Instructions 
About the 
Return of 
Occupations. 


OCCUPATIONS OE MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


SECTION 1.— Gesekal. 

142. Instructions about the return ol occupations. 143. Changes in instructions since 1921. 144. 
Classification oi occupations. 14.5. Comparison with the figures of last census. 146. Earners and working 
dependants. 147. Female workers. 148. Subsidiarv occupations. 149. Comparison of the population 
of workers with other provinces. 150. Distribution of non-working dependants. 

SECTION 2.— Detailed Examination of Occcpations. 

151. Detailed examination of occupational distribution. 152. Cultivation. 133. Cultivating 
owners and tenants. 154. Agricultural labourei-s. 155. Cultivating owners and co-sharers in holdings. 156. 
Cultivation of special crops. 157. Stock-raising. 158. Birds and bees. l59. Order 2., Fishing. 160. Sub- 
Class II, Order 3, Exploitation of Minerals. 161. Class B. 162. Sub-Class III, Industry. 163. Sub-Class IV, 
Transport. 164. Sub-Class V, Trade. 165. Class C, Administration ; Public Force. 166. Service of the 
State. 167. Professions and Liberal Arts. 168. Class D., Miscellaneous. 169. Beggars and vagrants. 

.SECTION 3. — OccuP-ATiONS of Selected Castes. 

170. Occupations of selected castes. 171. Occupations of Brahmans. 172. Female workers in each caste. 

SECTION 4. — Eli'C-ated Unemployment. 

173. Educated unemployment. 

The main statistics of occupations for the total population will be found in Imperial Table X. 

Imperial Table XI furnishes particulars of occupations followed by members of certain selected castes or 
tribes as well as Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians in areas where they are numerous. In this table the 
occupations are arranged under 13 main heads which closely correspond to the sub-classes in the general scheme of 
classification. 

In addition to these tables, there are six Subsidiary Tables appended to this Chapter as mentioned below. 

Subsidiary Table I (a) gives, for the Province as a ivhole, the number of workers per 10,000 of the total 
population, engaged in each occupation falling under each class, sub-class and order, recorded in cities and the 
whole Province excluding cities together with their percentage. 

Subsidiary Tabie I (A) gives the same information as Subsidiary Table I (a) for subsidiary occupation of 
earners only. 

Subsidiary Table II {a) gives for each Natural Division, District and State the number of non-working 
dependants, working dependants and earners (principal occupation) out of every 10,000 persons as well as the 
number, per milk of the total population, of earners (principal occupation) falling under 12 main snb-elasses. 

Subsidiary Table II (6) gives the number of earners with subsidiary occupations per milk of the total 
population in each of the 12 main sub-classes for the whole Province and each Natural Division separately. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the number of female w orkcrs (earners and working dependants) per 1,000 males 
following occupations grouped into sub-classes, orders and certain selected groups, the groups selected being 
those in which either the proport on of women employed or the total number of workers is large. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives comparative figures of actual workers in selected occupations for 1921 and 1931 
with percentage of variation. 

Subsidiary Table V gives, for selected caste.s, the distribution of 1,000 earners (principal occupation) in 
different occupations and the number of female earners per 100 males in each. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the number of persons (Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians according to 
departmental returns) employed in (a) Railways, (6) Irrigation Department, and (c) Post, Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Services. 

SECTION I.— GENERAL. 

142. This Chapter deals with the important question of the occupations 
or the means of livelihood of the population of the Province. There were 
three columns in the general schedule relating to occupations. The instructions 
to enumerators with regard to filling up these were ; — 

Column 9 {Earner or Dependant). — Enter “ earner ” or “ dependant.” 
A woman ivho does house work is a dependant, so is a son who works in the 
fields hut does not earn separate wages. A cultivator cultivating as a principal 
occupation is an earner. 

Column 10 {Principal occupation of earners). — Enter the principal 
means of livelihood of all persons who actually work or carry on business, 
whether personally or by means of servants, or who live on house-rent, pension, 
etc. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague terms such as ‘ service ’ or 
‘ writing ’ or ‘ labour For example, in the case of labour, say whether in the 
fields, or in a coal mine, or in cotton mill or earthwork, etc. In the case of 
agriculture distinguish between persons (whether owners or tenants) who do not 
cultivate personally, who cultivate their own land, who cultivate rented land 
and who are hired labourers. If a person makes the articles he sells he should 
be entered as ” maker and seller ” of them. Women and children who work at 
any occupation which helps to augment the family income indirectly must he entered 
in column 9 as dependants and their subsidiary occupation shown in column 11. 
For non-working dependants make a x in columns 10 and 11. 
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Column 11 {Subsidiary occupation of actual ivorhers). — Enter here any 
occupation which actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition to 
their principal occupation. Thus if a person lives principally by his earnings 
as a boatman, but partly also by fishing, the word ‘ boatman ’ will be entered 
in column 10 and ‘ fisherman ’ in column 11. If an actual worker has no 
additional occupation a cross ( X ) will be put in column 1 1 . Dependants who 
help to support the family by subsidiary work, e.g., a woman who helps in the 
fields will be shown in this column. 

The instructions were amplified by the following provisions in the Census 
Code : — 

Columns 9 to 11. — The entry of occupation in columns 9 to 11 is also a 
matter requiring special care. The first thing is to distinguish between an 
earner and a dependant. Only those women and children will be entered as 
earners who help to augment the family income by permanent and regular work 
for which a return is obtained in cash or kind. Thus a woman, whose sole 
business is to look after her husband’s house and prepare his meal, should go in 
as a dependant and not as an earner ; but a woman, who habitually collects and 
sells firewood or cowdung, thereby adds to the family income and should be 
shown as an earner. A boy, who sometimes looks after his father’s cattle, is a 
dependant, but one who is a regular cowherd and thus earns a wage in cash or 
kind should be recorded as an earner in column 9 and a cowherd in column 10. 
As a rough and ready rule it may be assumed that boys and girls over the age 
of 10, who actually do field labour or tend cattle, are adding to the family 
income and should therefore be entered in column 10 or 1 1 according to whether 
they earn pay or not. Boys at school and college should be shown as depen- 
dants, though they may help to pay their own way by private tuition ; in this 
case, i.e., “ private tuition ” will be entered in column 11 against their names. 
Dependants who assist in the work of the family and contribute to its support 
without actually earning wages should be shown as dependants in column 9 and 
under subsidiary occupation in column 11. Thus a woman who regularly 
works in the fields for her husband is a dependant and should be entered as such 
in column 9, but has the subsidiary occupation of cultivation, which will be 
recorded in column 11. Household work, done by a woman in her house, will 
not count as a subsidiary occupation. Women and children, Avho are doing no 
manual work, should be entered as ‘ dependants ’ in column 9 but not at all 
in either column 10 or 11. 

Domestic servants must be entered in column 9 as earners, not dependants, 
and in column 10 as cook, bahishti, etc. 

Persons temporarily out of employ should be shown in column 9 as 
•earners and in column 10 as following their previous occupation. 

When a man has two occupations, the principal one is that on which he 
relies mainly for his support and from which he gets the major part of his 
income. A subsidiary occupation should be entered if followed at any time of 
the year (whether followed throughout the year or during a part of it). For 
instance, if a man is a potter by profession but he does the work of date-picker 
in the date season, the entry in column IQ should be potter and that in column 
11 date-picker {cJiarha). And if a man is a shopkeeper but keeps making mats 
in his spare time, the two occupations should be entered in columns 10 and 11, 
respectively. 

Only one subsidiary occupation (the most important one) should be 
•entered in column 11. 
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Persons living on agriculture must be distinguished as rent-receivers- 
{i.e., non-cultivating owners, and lessees and tenants who have sub-let their 
land), cultivating owners, cultivating tenants or agricidtural labourers. Where 
a person cultivates part of his land and sub-lets part, he should be shown in 
column 10 as cultivator and in colmnn 11 as rent-receiver, if he gets the greater 
part of his income from the self-cultivated land, and vice versa otherwise. If 
such a person has a third profitable source of income, as, for instance, legal or 
medical work, then that source from which he derives the greatest part of his 
income will be entered in column 10, that source from which he derives the 
next greatest part of his income in column 1 1 , whilst the third source of income 
(whichever it may be) will not be shown. Gardeners, or growers of special 
products, such as vegetables, mangoes, etc., must be shown separately. Persons 
whose income is derived from the rent of houses or land in towns should be 
distinguished from those who derive it from agricultural land, their occupation 
being noted as house-rent {kiraya-maJcan), etc. 

Persons who have mortgaged their land with possession and derive no 
profit therefrom are not agriculturists in respect of that land. Agricultural 
labourers should be distinguished from tenants ; the former receive their wage 
in cash or kind, the latter pay rent (batai or cash) to the landlord. 

Stress must be laid on the importance of avoiding vague words like- 
“ labour ” or “ service ” or shopkeeping ”. The enumerator must enter the 
exact kind of labour or service and the nature of the goods sold. In the case 
of service, it is necessary not merely to distinguish Government service, Railway 
service. Municipal service, Village service, service in a shop or office, and domestic 
service, etc., but also to show the exact occupation followed, e.g., in the case 
of Government service, whether Collector, or Army Officer, or Civil Court Clerk, 
or Police Inspector, Patwari, Constable, etc. ; in the case of Railway service : — 
Engine-driver, Stationmaster ; in Municipal service : — Octroi Moharrir, Sanitary 
Inspector ; in Village Service ; — Chaukidar, etc. In the case of clerks, the 
occupation of their employer mu.st also be shown, e.g., lawyer’s clerk. Bank 
clerk, Sahukar ka gutmsJita. 

Whenever large gangs of coolies are employed on earthwork of any kind, 
special instructions should be given to the enumerators to enter not onlv the 
word “ earth-work ” but also the nature of the undertaking (railway, road, 
canal, etc.), in connection with which it is being done. Pensioners should bn 
shown Civil, Military or Political, as the case may be. 

For shopkeepers and traders the nature of the articles sold should be 
stated, e.g., “ general merchant ”, “ cloth merchant ”, “seller of food-stufis.” 
In the case of industries the precise nature of the industry should be given as 
“ cotton-weaver ”, ‘‘carpet-maker ”, “ silk-weaver ”, “ maker of glass bangles.” 

Mortgagees and persons who live mainly on money lent at interest, or on 
stocks, bonds or other >eeurities. such as .shares in companies, should be entered 
as capitalists {■'■ukvl.-ars). 

Persons who live by the receipt of alms should be recorded as religious 
mendicants, professional beggars, vagrants, etc., as the ca.se may be. 

The above instructions in the Code were supiilemented during the period 
of enumeration by means of circular letters, dealing witli the mistakes which 
came to my notice in the course of my inspections in various districts and states. 
Some of these are quoted below. 

(«) A person was entered as “ earner ” in column 9 and his occupation 
was shown in column 11 and not in column 10. An earner’s occupation or" 
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source of income 7nust be entered in column 10, and if he has a second occupation 
that should be entered in column II. 

(b) In some cases an earner’s occupation was entered as cultivation 
(kasht-Tcari), I have always tried to emphasize the fact that agriculturists are 
►divided into four groups, viz., (1) cultivating owner {malik khud-kasTit), (2) 
rent receiver {lagmi-girindaJi), (3) tenant {mitzara) and (4) agricultural labourer 
{zamati 7i%azdur). Earners must belong to one of these groups, and the parti- 
cular name of the group should be noted in the column of occupation as the 
ease may be. For dependants, who assist the family by cultivating land, the 
-entry in column 11 should be " cultivation.’’ 

(c) One patwari had put down a dependant as zamati nuizdur (agricultu- 
ral labourer) in column 11. If a person is an agricultural labourer, which means 
that he receives a wage, he must go in as earner ’’ and not as dependant.” 
Evidently the entry in this case should have been cultivation ” and not 

agricultmal labourer.” 

(d) In some cases an earner was put down as lagun-dahvmla. As pointed 
-out in clause (6) above the entry shoidd be 7Huzam (tenant). In another case 
I noticed that the entry about an earner in column 10 was thekedar (lessee). 
There is no such group of agricultiuists. and the proper entry should have been 
■lagan girindah if the lessee did not cidtivate the land himself, and a 7nuzara if 
he was himself the cultivator. 

(e) In a few cases the grown up sons of a land-owner were entered as 
earners in column 9 and malik khud-kasM or muzara in column 10. The entry 
about them should have been " dependant ’’ in column 9 and “ cultivation ” 
in column 11. If however a land-owner’s son is living separately from his 
father and cultivates a piece of land, which his father has set apart for him, 
he should be shown in column 9 as earner and in column 10 as yyialik khnd- 
kasht. 

(/) In a few cases I noticed that the entry in column 10 was merely 
dukan”. It has been pointed out in the instructions that the entry in the 
colmnn of occupation must be clear and comprehensive. It should clearly 
state, in the case of shopkeepers, what shop or trade is theirs, e.g., cloth mer- 
chant, general merchant, ])roker, etc. Similarly, I found that a man was 
entered in column 10 as chowkidar. About him too it should be specified whether 
he is a village cJiowkidaf or chotvkidar of a Rest House or cJmckidar of a Bank. 
■CJioiokidar by itself is not an adec[uate entry. 

{g) In one case a patwari entered as “ dependant ” a child, who had 
inherited his father’s land and was therefore obviously possessed of a source of 
income, i.e., rent-receiving. He should have been entered as rent-receiver ” 
if his land was being cultivated by tenants ; and “ cultivating owner ” {malik 
khnd-kaslit) if his land was cultivated by a relative of his, vrho did not pay any 
rent, or by an agricultural labourer. 

(Ii) In several cases I found that a person’s occupation, shown in column 
10, was repeated in column 12, which is solely meant for employees in factories, 
companies or other organized industries. For example, a village was 

entered as such in column 10 as well as in column 12. 

143. Before explaining the data collected about occupations it seems 
preferable to deal with the points in which the present returns differ from those 
of 1921. Three columns (9, 10 and 11) were provided in the general schedule at 
last census, column 9 for principal occupation of workers, column 10 for their 
subsidiary occupation (if any) and column 11 for the means of subsistence of a 
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dependant. The instructions about the filling-up of each column were as 
folows : — 

Column 9 {Principal occupation of actual worl'ers). — Enter the principal 
means of livelihood of all persons who actually do work or carry on business, 
whether personally or by means of servants, or who live on house-rent, pension, 
etc. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague terms such as ‘ service ’ or 
‘ ^vriting ’ or ‘ labour ’. For example, in the case of labour, say whether in 
the fields, or in a coal mine, or jute factory, or cotton mill or lac factory, or 
earthwork, etc. In the case of agriculture distinguish between persons who 
receive rent and those who pay rent, i.e., between Malih and Muzara. If a 
person makes the articles he sells he should be entered as maker and seller of 
them. Women and children who work at any occupation which helps to aug- 
ment the family income must be entered in column 9 under that occupation 
and not in column 11. Column 9 will be blank for dependants. 

Column 10 {Subsidiary occupation of actual ivorhers). — Enter here any 
occupation which actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition to 
their principal occupation. Thus if a person lives principally by his earnings 
as a ‘ boatman ' but partly also by fishing, the word ‘ boatman ‘ will be entered 
in column 9 and ‘ fisherman ’ in column 10. If an actual worker has no additional 
occupation, enter in column 10 the word ‘ none.’ This column will be blank for 
dependants. 

Column 11 {means of subsistence of dependa nts). — For children and women 
and old or infirm persons who do not work, either personally or by means of 
servants, enter the principal occupation of the person who supports them. The 
column will be blank for actual workers. 

It will be seen that in place of ‘ workers ’ we have now earners and 
working dependants. The definition of ‘ earner ’ has been framed so as to 
include those only who receive a wage or salary or derive an income from pro- 
perty or money investment. Under this definition even an infant, who has 
income from house-rent, rent of land, or from shares or a fixed deposit in a 
bank, is an earner. The maj ority of women and children, who work and augment 
the family income only indirectly, are classed as working dependants ; only 
those who work regularly in the fields or in the case of boys, who earn a separate 
wage as agricultural labourers or cowherds, are recorded as earners. In the 
case of non-working dependants the means of subsistence, or in other words 
the occupation of the person on whom they depend, has been omitted altogether. 

Another departure made at the present census is that all occupations 
followed by earners as subsidiary to the main occupation have been tabulated 
and not merely the number of workers who were ‘ partly agriculturists’ in 
addition to some other occupation as their principal means of livelihood, as was 
the case at last census. 

The net result is that in 1921 were tabulated the figures of workers of 
both sexes engaged in each occupation as well as the number of those who 
depended upon them. The number of workers engaged in each occupation 
with agriculture as subsidiary means of livelihood was also tabulated. 

At this census we have tabulated the number of persons who are earners, 
working dependants engaged in different occupations, non-working dependants, 
and earners who follow an occupation subsidiary to some other. In other 
words the present figures give a greater detail about workers than was 
possible in 1921, but the number of non-working dependants supported by 
each occupation is not available. This information is, however, of minor im- 
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portance as compared with, a better classification of workers. The classification 
of non-working dependants besides entailing a very great amount of labour, 
had another defect inasmuch as in some cases these seem to have been unwitting- 
ly included in workers. A reference will be made to this presently after the 
method of classification of occupations adopted at tliis census has been described.* 

144. The system of classification adopted at this census whiidi has been 
practically the same since 1911 was to divide the thousands of occupations 
met with in ae.tual life into 4 Classes, 12 ttub-rlasses. 55 Orders and 195 
Groups. The classes and sub-classes have remainetl unchanged since 1911, 
but there have been slight modifications in the number of orders and groups. 
At the 1921 census there were 56 Orders and reduction in their number by one 
in 1931 was due to the amalgamation of the three Orders of ' mines.' ' quarries 
of hard rock.’ and ’ salt ’ into two Orders of ‘ metallic ' and ’ non-metallic 
minerals.' The number of groups has been increased from 191 to 195. mainly 
to improve the classification by the separation of certain occupations having 
no essential connection, or by amalgamating others. 

The names of the Classes and Sub-classes are given below : — 

Glasses. Sub-classes, 

ji. — Pkoductiox of raw material.s. 1. Exploitation of aaiimals and vegetation. 

2. Exploitation of minerals. 

B. — Prepaeatiox ajid supply of material substances. 3. Industry. 

4. Transport. 

5. Trade. 

■0. — PuBUc Admnisthation and Liberal .\bts. 6. Public Force. 

7. Public Administration. 

8. Professions and Liberal Arts. 

D. — Miscellaneous. 9. Persons living on their income. 

10. Domestic service. 

11. Insufficiently described occupations. 

■ 12. Unproductive. 

It may be mentioned that the compilation of the occupations table 
is one of the most difficult of all the census undertakings. An elaborate revised 
index showing the classification of all occupations returned at former censuses 
was made available in the Administrative Volume of 1921. while the Census 
Commissioner for India supplied another index. It will, however, be admitted 
that no index could be exhaustive enough adecpiately to provide for the diver- 
sity of the returns that were met with at the time of sorting. The entries not 
only depend on the fancy of the persons questioned but also on that of the 
enumerator. However complete the training, to which the huge army of enume- 
rators is subjected, it is not possible to suppress individual freaks altogether. 
As a result some of the most amusing ocmipations were recorded. In some 
cases the columns of occupation contained siu h entries as ' school-boy ’ and 
‘ (/odl-a,’ a most unusual term which meant an infant in arms and gave any 
amount of trouble to the e.stablishment of the sorting office to decipher. Even 
the wives of British Army officers were found to have returned the occupation 
of their husbands such as ‘ Captain in the Army ' or ju.st Miusband.’ In some 
cases the entry about political prisoners or Europeans in the column of occu- 
pation was ' refuses to disclose further particulars.’ Sometimes the occupation 
recorded was ’ guest.’ and a new departure made at this census was the entry 
of ' Congress.’ National Worker,’ ‘ Volunteer.’ or ’ Bande Matram ’ as the 
occupation of an earner. These cases are cpioted to give an idea of the entries 
which are met with and which are more or le.^s unavoidable. The total 
number of such entries is however small, and even if some returns have 
been wrongly recorded the final results of the census could not be materially 

* The total non-working population of the Province and each of its units can bo ascertained by sub- 
tracting the workers (earners principal occupation and working depcnd.ints) from the total population. 
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Comparison 
with the 
Figures ol 
Last Census. 


affected by tbe few queer returns like these. Every attempt has been made- 
to classify the new occupations, and the revised index of occupations will be 
found in Part IV of this Volume. 

145. In spite of the changes in instructions described above, the figures 
of occupations are on the whole comparable with those of 1921. Thus for 
example 58‘5 per cent, of the male and 9-1 per cent, of the female population 
were recorded as workers in 1921 ; the percentage of earners and working 
dependants in 1931 is 57-9 among males and 11-5 among females. The figures 
correspond as closely as could be expected. The small decrease in the 
proportion of male workers may be explained by the large increase in the 
number of children. The proportion of female workers has on the w'hole 
increased and is accountable by the large increase in the number of females 
engaged in class A, particularly agri<ailture, as we shall presently see. 

We can now take the absolute figures (British Territory) of classes B and 
C, where the proportion of female workers is small to show that some non- 
working dependants were included among workers in 1921. The table in the 

margin gives the number of workers 
in 1921 by sex as well as the 
numher of earners and working 
dependants in 1931. We find that 
there is a decrease in females 
employed in both classes. The 
figures of males show a normal in- 
crease during the last decade, while there was no reason for the female figures 
to decline as females in many places are believed at present to be taking a 
more active part in bread-winning. The decrease in the number of female 
workers therefore must be due to the inclusion of some non-working dependants 
in the workers of 1921. The entry about occupation for both worker and 
dependant was the same; in the case of the latter was to be entered the occupa- 
tion of the worker on whom he or she depended. These entries in their turn 
were copied in adjoining columns of a small slip and there was thus a chance 
for a mistake to creep in. 

We can now compare the number of worker.s of 1921 with the number 

The dixtrib'itioii of 1,000 workers {both sexes). of earners and Working depen- 


Occupations. 

j Total earners 

1 and working 
’ dependants, 
i 1931. 

Total 

workers 

1921. 

i Variation 
Increase ( + ) 
or decrease 
(-). 

Class B. 

Both sexes 

. 2,290,002 

2,218,961 

4-71,031 

Males 

. 2,016,407 

1,883,488 

4-132,939 

Females 

237,595 ' 

335,503 

! -61,908 

Class C. 

Both sexes 

. ( 338,275 

335,147 

4-3,128 

Males 

318,394 ; 

310,220 

4-8,174 

Females 

19,881 1 

24,927 

-5,046 


Oecupation. 

1 


dants engaged in different 
of:cupations at this census. 
In 1921 there were 8,029,950 
male and 1.035,271 female 
workers. There are at this 
census 7,980.049 males and 
530,641 females recorded as 
earners, while 1,027,900 males 
and 948,610 females are 
recorded as working depen- 
dants giving 9.007,949 males 
and 1 ,485.251 females as actual 
workers. The (aise of earners 
with a subsidiary occupation 
will be dealt with at a later 
.stage. The table in the margin shows the division of 1.000 workers into the 
various classes and sub-classes of occupations at the two censuses. Suh-class I 
has been further divided into main heads to show the results in somewhat 
greater detail. 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 

A. — Production of Raw Materials 

I. — Kxploitntion of nmm/tls nrnl vegelaf-o/i 

(n) Cultivation 

(6) Cultivation of special crops 

(c) forestry 

(d) Stock-raising 

(e) Rai.sing of small animals 

II. — Kxploit'it^oit of Minerals 

B. — Preparation and Supply of Material 

Substances 

III. — Iiiihi,try 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trad-' 

C. — Public Administration and Liberal Arts 

VI. — ri'blir Force 

VII. — Pablic .Administration 
\Tn.—Prof> ■s^ioif-s fi),d Liberal Art'-i .. 

D. ^Miscellaneous 

IX . — Persons liiitig on their income . . 

X — Domestic service 

XI. — I'll siificief'tly described occ^'p'/tio'- ^ 

XII. — i'nprod'irtive 


192 1. 

1931. 

2 

3 

1,000 

1,000 

oS7 

636 

586 

635 

560 

608 

2 

1 

1 

.) 

23 

24 

1 

1 

25.7 

■dol 

198 

171 

20 

21 

65 

.59 

41 

40 

13 

10 

6 

9 

22 

21 

S9 

7.3 

3 

3 

31 

2(i 

26 

23 

29 

21 
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The overwhelming importance of agriculture as an occupation in a Pro- 
vince like the Punjab is self-evident. The disconcerting feature is that the 
number of workers engaged in cultivation has increased from 560 per mille of 
workers in 1921 to 608 now. To these figures is to be added a small number of 
persons returned in class D ‘Miscellaneous’ to which we will revert in 
paragraph 154. Besides this, 24 per mille as against 23 in 1921 are now engaged 
in stock-raising. 

There is a regrettable decrease in the proportion of those employed in 
Industry and Trade though the result is partially due to the accidental in- 
elusion of non-working women in the figures of 1921 as explained above. There 
is an increase under ‘ Transport ’ though it will be realised how small a proportion 
of workers are engaged in it as compared with those engaged in ‘ trade ’ or 
‘ industry.’ It seems that ‘ transport ’ which has been very much in the public 
eye gives a false impression as to its size or the rate of its increase. There is 
a fairly large increase in the absolute figures, no doubt, but not at a rate out 
of all proportion to other progressive occupations. As compared to this the 
increase in the number of persons employed in agriculture is really enormous. 
This increase remains more or less unnoticed, being for more reasons than one 
of an unobtrusive character, and is only brought out by a periodical census. 

In the next class, namely, C-Public Administration and Liberal Arts, 
there is a small reduction primarily due to the demobilization of a considerable 
portion of the Army carried out during the last decade. The proportion in 
Public Administration proper shows an increase. This sub-class has increased 
by 3 per mille of workers, and represents the real expansion made in all the 
departments of the State during the last ten years, a period which was one of 
great prosperity except towards the close. 

Of the miscellaneous professions there is a big decrease in domestic 
service, due probably to better classification and also perhaps to the need for 
economy felt by all well-to-do people since the recent economic depression set 
in. There is a welcome decrease in insufficiently described occupations, and 
here the results of certain districts are very much better than of others owing 
to the varying degrees of care with which the work was done. There is also 
a considerable decrease in the proportion of persons engaged on non-productive 
industries. 


146. We may now examine briefly how 

Dhtrib’itinn of 1,000 earners and loorkiiig dependants in 1931. 


Occupation. 

Earners. ! 



depen- 

dants. 

TOTAL (All Occupations) 

812 

188 

A. — Production ol Raw Materials 

475 

161 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation . . 

475 

160 

(»/) Cultivation 

454 

154 

(6) Cultivation of special crops 

1 


(c) Forestry 

2 


[d) Stock-raising 

17 

7 

11 . — Exploitation of Minerals 

1 

•• 

B.— Preparation and Suppiy of Material 



Substances 

230 

21 

III. — Industry 

154 

17 

IV. — Transport 

21 


V. — Trade 

50 

3 

C.— Public Administration and Liberal Arts . . 

39 

1 

VI. — Public Force 

9 

1 

VII. — Public Administration 

9 

. . 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts 

20 

1 

D.— Miscellaneous 

68 

5 

IX. — Persons living on their income 

, ^ 


X. — Domestic service 

1 24 

O 

XI. — Insufficiently described occupations 

22 

1 

XU. — Unproductive 

19 

2 


the number of earners compares 
with that of working depen- 
Working- daiits. Ill the marginal table 
is given the distribution of 
1 .000 ‘ workers ’ between 

earners and working depen- 
dants. engaged in different 
occupations. In other words 
this is merely a further split- 
ting up of the figures in 
column 3 of the table in para- 
graph above. Thus out of 
1 .000 workers, that is earners 
and working dependants, 812 
are earners as against 188 
working dependants. The 
table also indicates that the 


Earners and 

Wortlng 

Dependants. 
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Female 

Worken. 


bulk of working dependants is engaged in Cultivation (81-6 per cent.) and 
the majority of the rest in Industry (9 per cent.) and Stock-raising (3‘6 
per cent). In other occupations such as trade and domestic service there are 
\'erv few working dependants, and practically none in transport and Pubhc 
Administration. The ratio of females to males among working depend- 
ants is as high as 923 per mille. while among earners it is no more than 
67 per mille. 

It is sometimes nut at all easy to draw a line between working depen- 
dants and earners. For instance, the proportion of working dependants in the 
total population of Jammu and Ka.shmir (see table in paragraph 148) is 
greater than the proportion ol earners themselves. This difficulty is partly 
due to the habit in this country on the part of joint families to return only the 
head of the family as the earner. Even the grown-up sons of a family, em- 
ployed in various occupations, in numerous cases hand over their earnings to 
the head of the family, receiving occasionally sums of money to meet their own 
expenses. This applies with particular force to the children of cultivators in 
cases in which the father owns the land and the sons merely cultivate the fields 
as working dependants. Though every endeavour was made, as is apparent 
from the extracts given in tlic first paragraph of this Chapter, to obtain uni- 
formity in the return of occupations, the results of certain areas are slightly 
affected liy the differences in the interpretation of the instructions on the 
subject. Separate entries for working dependants are however not valueless 
as they show, within reasonable limits, the extent of the share taken in bread- 
winning by the women and children in different areas, A clearer view of this 
will, however, be obtained if we confine ourselves to a study of the local distri- 
bution of women workers. 

147. The bulk of the female population of this Province is undoubtedly 
constantly engaged in numerous kinds of work, which comprise among other 
duties cleaning and plastering the house, bringing up children, cooking, 
milking of cows and buffaloes, spinning, sewing and mending of clothes, agricul- 
tural labour, embroidery of clothes and shoes, etc. All these activities, 
though of the utmost importance, would tie regarded at the census as no 
work at all. and the women engaged in them would be treated as ’ non- 
working dependants.' The rule that the producer.s of economic utility alone 
should be treated as workers is, however, very difficult to interpret and apply. 
A reference to this was made in the following quotation reproduced from the 
India Census Report of 1921 (page 236. paragraph 262). "The distribu- 
tion between worker and dependant and between primary and subsidiary 
occupation involves subtleties of interpretation which continuallv gave trouble 
in individual cases, and the extent to which the occupations of women and 
children actually contribute to the in<-ome of the family must always be a matter 
of opinion and give rise to inconsistencies in the return. The work of classifi- 
cation is further hampered by the different attitude in different areas of the 
people and enumerator towards the 'dignity of labour.' '' Further it is not at all 
easy to choose the principal occupation of working dependants who are often 
engaged in various kinds of work at different periods of the year. On the whole 
even if the matter of cla.s.sification is regarded as giving too small or too high a 
proportion of female workers the results obtained arc of some value as an 
indication of the relative share in economic work now talcen bv women, as 
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ooiiipared with the past, 
or in different parts of the 
Pro\ ince and in different 
occupations. We shall 
deal first with the second 
of the three possible 
avenues of enquiry. The 
marginal map shows the 
numher of female workers 
■per )u>Ue of total females 
in each district or state. 
It can he safelv said that 


.N nmber of femnh worker'^ p>'r 1,000 of total female^. 

proportionately a larger number of \\ omen are engaged in economic work in the 
Himalayan Natural Division than in the plains, and that in the latter the 
women of south-eastern districts, such as Hissar, Rohtak and Gurgaon, take 
a greater share in such work than the women of the central districts with one 
or two exceptions and the districts and states of the south-west. In the 
Himalayas as Avell as in the south-east of the Province women take a large 
share in agricultural work, and in some localities are lielieved to do it even 
better than their husbands. Women of the north-western districts are also 
fairly active workers. 

Subsidiary Table III at the end of this Chapter gives the proportion of 


worker.'” workers I -000 malcs similarly 

_J - -I-... T engaged. In the margin 

15. Tea .. .. .. 493 504 are given the absolute 

19. Collectors of forest products .. .. 1,121 83<i „ 

46. Wool carding, spinning and weaving . . 1,051 506 UgurevS aS Well aS propor- 

50. Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc., and ,. r ,. 

insufficiently described textile industries . . 485 734 tlOUS for Certain grOUpS, 

71. Rice pounders and buskers and flour-grin- • • !_ j-T. 

aers 12 7.54 1 455 m which there are more 

,’r; S'S”'"’'"'”-.. :: :: Si '■!£ tha„ 500 femalo workers 

Order 17, Jliacellaneous and unclassified tiot 1 Otwt TLovc 

industries .. .. .. lu.Toi .559 P^’^ male^. 1 uere 

Scavenging .. .. 110,219 826 jppg thus actualh’ more 

172. Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, 

masseurs .. .. 7,958 1,856 female workcTs in the 

194. , Procurers and prostitutes .. 1,142 5,031 

1 j three groups, (71) flour 

grinder, etc., (72) grain parchers. etc., and (172) mid-Avives. etc. In the Avork of 
scaA’engingtoo females haA’e a large share, partly because in numerous bousebolds 
they are emjiloyed in preference to men. and partly because a male SAveeper 
very often takes up odd jobs, particularly agricultural. 


148. As noted in the first paragraph of this Chapter the instructions re- 
quired the enumerators to record in column 11 the subsidiary occupation of 
earners. If an earner bad soA'eral subsidiary occupations only the most lucratiA'e 
Avas to be entered. This choice having perforce been left to the person enume- 
rated A\"ould to some extent affect the returns of principal occupations, as for 
instaiK.ie a police constable may return his principal occupation as rent-receiA’er 
and Ids subsidiary occupation as policeman. Thus the total number of persons 
engaged in police service can only he obtained by adding the figures of those 


Subsidiary 

Occupations. 
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who have returned police service as their principal as well as of those who have 
returned it as their subsidiary occupation. As a matter of fact, Public Adminis- 
tration has been recorded as a subsidiary occupation of very few persons, which 
indicates that either the salary of a public servant is his principal means 
of livelihood or he considers it more dignified to return public service as his 
principal occupation. In some cases though he is deriving a larger income 
from trade, a public servant will take care not to return it as an occupation, being 
debarred from trading by the rules of his service. The chief occupations fol- 
lowed by earners as subsidiary to some others are cultivation, industry or trade. 
Subsidiary Table I at the end of this Chapter shows the number of earners 
having some subsidiary occupation per 10,000 of the total population. An 
Per 10,000 ojtWotfii population. extract from this table in respect of the im- 

^ portant occupations is given in the margin, 
principal 1 subsidiary similar proportion for earners with principal 

occupation.' o' cupation. 

Y,989 b 289 occupations being added. These figures 

’sfio I 45 imply that if the whole population of the 

^ Province were assumed as 10,000 persons, 

289 of them would be earners with some subsidiary occupation, 171, 45 and 20 
being earners with agriculture, industry and trade as their subsidiary occupa- 
tions, respectively. Compared to these there would in all be 2,989 persons who 
are earners with one occupation, or in another way out of every 10,000 earners 
only 968 have some subsidiary occupation. The ratio of females to 1,000 
males among earners with some subsidiary occupation is 46 as compared to 67 
among total earners. 

In the detailed examination of occupations which we shall undertake 
in section '2, only workers who have returned each occupation as their principal 
means of livelihood will be referred to, or be designated along with the 
working dependants as workers, except in certain important cases, in 
which the number of persons following it as a subsidiary occupation will be 
particularly mentioned. 


Occupation. 

All occiipuliona 
Cultivation 
Industry 
Trade 


Comparison 
of the Popula- 
tion of 
Workers with 
other Pro- 
vinces. 


Who are ; — 
KaPvNERS {1-^inci- 

Jioth sexes 

290 

314 378 IIS 

221 

355 

275 

PAL OCCri’.ATIO>'S) 

Males 

289 

304 348 331 

200' 

258 

244 


Feniale.s 

19 

10 30 87; 

15 

97 

31 

Working Bepen- 

Both sexes 

' 09 

40\ 44 09 

306 

09 

13 

dantij. 

?tlales 

39 

.30 Hi 11 

01 

32 

H 


Females 

' 33 

10 28 58 

245 

37 

7 

Total Workf-rs . . 

Both sex<'3 

SOS 

354 422 487 

527 

424 

288 


Males 

3Jfi 

3,34 304 342 

207 

290 

250 


Females 

52 

20 58 145. 

200 

134 

38 

Non-T\orking 

Both sf'xes 

632 

646 -578 513 

473 

576 

712 

d'^pondants. 

Males 

230 

209 217 183, 

265 

220, 

270 


Fi ‘males 

402 

437 .301 330 

208 

350 

440 



149. Before we take up 
further examination of the 
figures of earners with principal 
occupations and working de- 
pendants it will be of interest 
to know the proportion of 
these in the total population 
of the Province and to compare 
it with similar proportions in 
other provinces. Such com- 
parison is afiorded by the 
figures in the marginal table. 


It will be noticed that except in the case of Bengal and N. W. F. P. the 
proportionate number of workers is smallest in this Province. If we turn to 
earners alone we find that their proportion in the North-West Frontier Province 
is larger than in this Province, but is very much smaller in Bengal, while Kashmir 
State with a large proportion of workers has a smaller proportion of earners. 
We have already referred to the case of female workers, and it may be remarked 
here that the number of these is insignificant in this Province as compared to 
cert-iin other provinces such as the United Provinces and Burma or Kashmir 
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State. The only provinces where there is a still smaller proportion of female 
workers are the N.-W. F. P. and Bengal. Though the difference in these pro- 
portions might partly be due to different interpretations of instructions, yet it 
cannot be denied that they indicate in some measure the main characteristics 
of the people of the provinces, a su b ject to which we shall revert after examining 

the conditions in the difierent parts of our own Province. 

150. In order to ascertain the comparative industry of the various locali- Distribution 
ties, we may examine the proportion of non-working dependants in the total mgDepen- 
popuiation of each district or state of the Province. The map below shows the 
non-working dependants per mille of the total population in each district and 
state. The Himalayan tracts appear to have the smallest number of non- 
working dependants, i.e. below 400 per mille of total population, and conse- 
quently a larger proportion of workers [see also Subsidiary Table II (g)]. 



Non-working dependant-! per 1,000 of the total populrition. 

The proportion of non-working dependants is again oomp.aratn el} small 
in the eastern districts, such as Hissar. Gurgaon and Eohtak, while Lahore, 
Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, Ambala, Ludhiana. Faridkot and Maler Kotla as well as 
Jhelum and Hera Ghazi Khan have less than 650 non-working dependants per 
mille of the total population. The proportion in Karnal and Ferozepore and 
Jullundur is higher than 650. In Karnal this may partly be due to the bad 
climate of the district, and in Ferozepore and Jullundur to a comparatively 
larger population under 15 years of age and to migration of able-bodied 
persons to the colonies. The proportion in the central Punjab districts, men- 
tioned above, would be still lower but for the large amount of emigration 
from them. The proportion of non-working dependants is higher than 650 per 
mille in the rest of the districts to the west of the Ravi. These districts are 
predominantly Muslim, and their female population, particularly the women of 
well-to-do families, are secluded and do no out-door work. After this it should 
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not be difficult to connect the causes of the small number of workers in this 
Province and N. W. F. Province and Bengal, the provinces with a Muslim 
majority. 

SECTION 2— DETAILED EXAMINATION OF 
OCCUPATIONS. 


Detailed 
Examination 
ot Occui»- 
tional Dis- 
tribution. 


Cultivation. 


151. We can now take up some of the most important occupations indivi- 
dually. In a survey such as this it is only possible to touch the most important 
items, and what follows is intended as an explanation of the census statistics 
rather than any comprehensive attempt to discuss the changes or to ascertain 
their causes, much less to suggest remedies. 

152. In the premier industry of the Province, namely, cultivation, are 
employed 5. 340. 480 males and 1 .040,228 females ; of these 4,537,644 males 
and 229,878 females are recorded as earners, and 802,842 males and 810,350 
females as working dependants, while 466,995 males and 19,486 females follow 
this industry as sulisidiary to some other occupation. 

The groups included in the category are 1 — 8, namely : — 

(A) Odltivatiox. 

1. Xon-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind. 

2. Estate agents and managers of owners. 

3. Estate agents and managers of Government. 

4. Rent collectors, clerks, etc. 


Bent- 

receivers. 


o. Cultivating owners. 


6. Tenant cultivators. 

7. Agricultural labourers. 

8. Cultivators of Jh"m, la-'ngyti and shifting areas. 

No one in this Province has been returned in group No. 8 while the entries 
of groups 2, 3 and 4 are relatively very small. 

The following extract from Subsidiary Table IV at the end of this Chapter 
- “ gives the actual 


engaged in each of 
these groups, and 
compares them 
with the figures 
of 1921. Groups 
2 and 4 and 5 
and 6 have been 
amalgamated in 
order to facilitate 


Group ' 
Xo. 

1 

Print ivAi. OrcrpATios. 

• > 

actual 

1931. 

3 

workers in 

1921. 

4 

variation 

1921—31. 

o 


A. — CrLTIVATION 

6,38(»,714 

5.074,554, 

+25-7 

1 

Xon-cultivating proprietors taking rent in 
money or kind 

320,673 

337.779 

-61 

2, 4 

Estate agents and manager of owners, r<-nt 
collectors, clerks, etc. 

3,516 

7,342 

—51-7 

5, 6 

Cultivating owners and tenants cnltivator.s 

5,320,303 

4.26.3.527' 

4-24-7 

7 

Agricultural Labourers 

736,028 

463.906 

4-58-7 


comparison. Cultivation has shown a very big increase. 

It will be seen that there is a decrease of 5-1 per cent, among 
non-cultic ating projirietors who receive rent in money or kind. In the first 
instance one might be dispo.sed to urge that rent-receivers are not workers 
and their figures should lie excluded from cultivators altogether and included 
in I lass D, meant for those who live on their income. But rent-receiving 
is direvtlv associated with agriculture, and a landlord as well as a tenant can 
be a rent-receiver if he leases out his land to another man. As a matter of 
fact a great majority of rent-receivers are also cultivators of some portion of 
their land, though they prefer to return the more dignified occupation of 
rent-receiving as their principal or only occupation. 
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There are almost half as many more persons retui’ning rent-receiving as their 
subsidiary occupation (143.616) and no doubt there should be some more in 
this group who are now included in group 185 as “ Jagirdrs,” many of whom 
are in reality either rent-receivers or actual cultivators. 

153. There has been a very big increase in the already numerous Cultlvatiiig 

. . . . Owners and 

category of cultivators. The subject is of vital importance to the Province, and Tenants. 

the map lielow shows the percentage increase in the number of culti^'ato^s in- 
cluding tenants since 1921 in each district and state. 



The increase is biggest in Simla and adjacent hill states and the districts 
of Gurgaon, Hissar and Jhelum. It is fairly big in Kohtak. Kangra, Hoshiar- 
pur and Gujrat. In all these districts the demobilization of men serving in the 
Army may partly account for the increase, while in Gujrat the expansion of 
cultivation is the main can.se. The increase is between 20 and 30 per cent, in 
Patiala, Montgomery, Bahawalpur. Shahpur and Attock. due to the first cause, 
especially in Patiala, Shahpur and Attock and to the large increase in cultivation 
in Montgomery and Bahawalpur. The increase in Dera Ghazi Khan, Mianwali, 
Sheikhupura. Aim'itsar. Gurdaspur. Ludhiana and Ambala is between 1 1 and 
20 per cent, or about the same as the general rise in population during the last 
decade. An increase of 10 per cent, or less is only found in Rawalpindi. Sialkot. 
Gujranwala. Jhang. Lahore. Faridkot. Kabha and Mandi ; ivhile Jullundm-. 
Karnal. Ferozepore, Muzafiargarh. Kapurthala and Sirmoor show a decrea.se. 
The conclusion to be drawn is that in these last-named areas the limit has been 
reached, beyond which the land is unable to yield a return to the labour of 
cultivators. The main reason for the total increase, no doubt, is that in thi& 
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couutry agriculture is tlie mainstay of the people. The other resources of the 
Province are obviously not keeping pace with the rate of increase in the popu- 
lation. Agriculture when pressed beyond a certain limit is said by economists 
to give diminishing returns for the capital and labour expended on it. The 
increasing pressure on land, unaccompanied by any great advance in the methods 
of agriculture or introduction of improved implements resulting in increased 
output, must re-act on the economic condition of cultivators. 


Agricultural 

Labourers. 


1.34. The increase among agricultural labourers is the next noticeable figure. 
The number of these in British Territory, is 591 .960 males and 63,485 females 
inclusive of subsidiary Avoi'kers. and 539,018 males and 58.944 females exclusive 
of these. The. number for the whole Province exclusive of subsidiary workers 
is given in the table in paragraph 152, which shows an intercensal increase of 
58-7 per cent. The variation in the number of agricultural labourers has to 

be examined along with the number 
returned as unspecified labourers, 
because the figures of the two are apt 
to get mixed up. These figures for the 
two censuses are given in the margin, 
and indit^ate an enormous increase in the number of agricultural labourer.s. 

'riie map below shows the percentage incre;ise among agricultural 
labourers in each district and .state. 



i 

Variation, 

Occupation. 1 

lO'Il. 

1 

1921. .increase ( + ) or 

1 decrease (•—). 

Agiioultural labourers 

736.028 

463,906; -l-.78'7 

Labourer.', unspecified 

210,737 

1 

220,A72j -'4 



pKfcentage i%»cTtY/«e mnong ngricvW‘ral lubo^frcr^ {earnrrs with occupation and 

v'orkiug dfp/>ndavts of 1931 ns compared to nctunl icorkers of 19‘21). 


There is an increase of over 200 per cent, in Bahawalpur State. Attock, 
Sialkot, Kapurthala and Suket. The actual number of field-labourers in other 
areas exi ept Sialkot was never very large, so the percentage increase is not a 
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true criterion of increase. Moreover, in the ease of such occupations it is 
difFioult to vouch for the accuracy of each individual item for each district. It 
is possible that there may lie wrong classification of particular cla.ss of 
cultivators as agricultural labourers. In numerous cases a rent-paying tenant 
is put down as an agricultural labourer and vice versa, more often the 
former. Also tenants of Crown lands in the canal colonies a re likely to have 
been returned as mere cultivators, and as such would be included among 
field-labourers. The increase in Montgomery. CTiijranwala. Rawalpindi. 
Amritsar. Hoshiarpur and Simla Hill States has been over cent, per cent., and 
a large part of it must be real, particularly in Montgomery where cultivated 
area has largely increased during the last decade. Rohtak. Hissar. 
Ferozepore. Lahore. Sheikhiipura. Lyallpiir and Dera Ghazi Khan show 
an increase of between .50 and 100 per cent., and when the results for two or 
more of the neighbouring districts are similar, they furnish a strong testimony 
of the I'eracity of the figures. In Patiala, Karnal and .\mbala (all contiguous) 
there has been an increase of between 20 and 50 per cent. There is an increase 
of less than 20 per cent, in the districts of Shahpur. .Ihang, Multan. MuzaSar- 
garh and Gurgaon. while there is an actual decrease in Mianwali, Jhelum. 
Gujrat and Mandi. This may lie due to emigration or only to the local 
differences in the interpretation of the terms. 


On the whole it will be .safe to say that agricultural laboui'ers have very 
greatly increased since last census. 


15.5. At this census cultivating owners have for the first time been tabula- 
ted separately from tenants. 


Slateme/'l showing the nvinber of J umabamti huMingt, ou'i'cr- 
for the year 1930-31 and Total cultivating otcncrs given in 
Table So X {Occupation). 


The number of cultivating 
owners inclusive of sub- 


Cnltivating 
Owners and 
Co- sharers 
in Holdings. 


Serial 

No. 



Xunihor of 
Jama band i 
holdiiig.s for 
tlio year 
19.30-31. 

Numhor of 
Co-sharers 
for the 
year 1930-31 

Total 
cultivating 
owners given 
; in Table X 
(Occupation). 

I 

.) 


3 

4 

.5 

1 

His&ai 


90.094 

1-39,703 

73,057 

•> 

Kolitak 


137.714 

105.707 

93,710 

3 

Gurgaon 


10.3,087 

144,817 

77,940 

4 

Kanial 


127.238 

171,530 

74,810 

5 

Amnala 


101,370 

101.8-58 

07,792 

(i 

Simla 


7,.3 1 1 

9.083 

4.37.5 

7 

Kangra 


201,479 

.387.405 

175,203 

8 

Ho.shiaipur 


190,27.8 

228.277 

9<i,87S 

9 

Jullundur 


229,505 

201.092 

81,892 

111 

Ludhiana 


105,350 

149.210 

81,435 

11 

ViTOZopon- 


181,473 

177.0M 

87.283 

12 

Lahore 


93,232 

135,891 

70,130 

13 

Amritsai 


137,108 

158.070 

75,084 

14 

Gurdaspur 


174.404 

173.718 

90.999 

1.5 

Sialkot 


185.444 

17.3.327 

83.290 

10 

Gujranw ala 


71.144 

81,592 

37.902 

17 

Shcikhupuia 


55.107 

85.04 1 

4.3,742 

18 

Gujrat 


lG3i971 

192,311 

110.449 

19 

Shahpur 


85.379 

108.040 

49,804 

21) 

dhelum 


1.30..381 

150,051 

72.8.54 

21 

Ka\\al[)indi 


212,105 

189.025 

51,229 

•)■> 

Attoe k 


117,425 

105.31.3 

• 51.0.59 

23 

Miunwah 


87,703 

135.980 

40.501 

24 

Moritfromerv 


40.700 

72.893 

24.283 

25 

Lyalipur 


72,020 

105,7.51 

90.;U.5 

20 

Jhang 


02,122 

12.3..589 

30.002 

27 

Multan 


83,003 

I2.3..57I 

36.039 

28 

Muzaflargarh 


139,795 

206.749 

48.515 

29 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


10.3.388 

248.503 

.30,.547 


British Territory 


3,759,183 

4,567,123 

1,972,947 


sidiary earners is 1.870.] 10 
males and 102.831 females 
in Britisli Territory, and 
the number of tenants is 
1 .700.904 males and 449.850 
females. The nunibei of 
cultivating owners will of 
cour.se not be equal to the 
total number of owners of 
land entered as such in the 
records of rights, as all the 
co-sharers in a IJieicct (joint 
holding) do not cultivate 
the land, wliile manv 
owners are joint in some 
and separate in other hold- 
ings. The table in the 
margin shows the number 
of holdings in each district 
of British Territorv too-ether 

« O 

with the number of co- 
sharers as well as the total 


number of cultivating owners according to our tables. It would seem that 
some of the sons of the owners, though separately cultivating part of the 
ancestralland have been returned as tenants, etc. 


X. 
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CHAPTER VIII. — OCCUPATIONS OR MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


The average size of an agricultural holding in each district is very diffi- 
cult to determine.* But even when correctly determined, the mere size is of 


District. 

1 

Cultivated 
acres per 
worker 
engaged in ,i 
cultivation ij 
(Sub-Class I ! 
Sub-Order o). 

: •> 

District. 

1 

: Cultivated 

1 acres per 
worker 
• engaged in 
cultivation 
(Sub-Class I 
i.^b-Order a). 
2 

British Territory 

6-J i' 

Kamal 

.i 6-7 

Simla 

10 

Muzaffargarb 

6-7 

Kangra 

1-7 

I.ahore 

.: 7-1 

Hoshiarpnr 

2-9 1 

Dera Ghazi Kban 

i 7-4 

Jullundur 

3-7 

Lyallpur 

.; 7-5 

Gurgaoa 

. . 45 

Gujranwala 

8-1 

Amritsar 

4-5 

Sheikhupura 

•i 

Rohtak 

4-7 

liissar 

8-3 

Gurdaspur 

4-8 :i 

.4ttock 

8-9 

Sialkot 

. . 5-0 

Montgomery 

.i 9-1 

Ambala 

. . 5*1 

Jbang 

9-3 

Rawalpindi 

.51 

Ferozepore 

9-9 

Ludhiana 

.5-3 

Multan 

10-2 

Gujrat 

5*5 

Shabpur 

.' Il-O 

Jhelum 

6-1 

Mianwali 

.: 13-2 


little value if the number of 
persons supported hy each 
holding is not available. Thus 
in districts like Multan. Shah- 
pur andAttock where holdings 
are fairly large, the average 
size of a holding will give an 
untrue picture of the condi- 
tions under which a cultivator 
works. The table in the 
margin shows the number of 
acres of cultivated land falling 
to the .share of each worker 
engaged in cultivation whe- 


ther as owner, tenant or agricultural labourer. The figures of workers only of 
Order I {n) have been taken as they are all workers in ordinary agriculture. 
The district with the smallest holding appears first. The districts seem 
to be more or less in the same order as in the table in paragraph 53 
(page 74) arranged according to the incidence of rural population on matured 
area. Tt will be realised that the average area per agricultural worker nowhere 


exceeds 13-2 acres, the average for the Province working out to no more than 


6-4 acres. 


Cultivation of 
Special Crops, 
etc. 


Forestry. 


Stock-Raising. 


The figures of persons who have cultivation as a subsidiary means of 
livelihood have not been included in the above calculations. In 1921 there were 
149,230 persons, recorded as ‘ partially agriculturists’. At this census there are 
486.481 persons who being earners with a principal occupation have cultivation 
as their subsidiary means of livelihood. These half a million people and their 
dependants share the agricultural resources of the Province and the increase in 
their number is remarkably great. 

The other groups under cultivation, namely, estate agents and managers 
of owners and Government, rent-collectors, clerks, etc., contain too few entries 
to require special notice. The decrease among them is due to the more or less 
complete absence of Settlement operations, the Settlement officials being usually 
the chief contributors to these groups. 

156. The Sub-Order (6) of Order I, namely. cultivation of special 
<'rops/’ is only notable for the .small part it plays in the economic conditions 
of the Province. There are 8,035 workers (7,100 males. 935 females) of all 
kinds returned as engaged in it. 

In Sub-order (c) of Order I, the number of Forest officers, rangers, guards, 

etc. (group 17) and wood-cutters, charcoal- 
burners and collectors of forest produce 
(group 18 ) has increased by cent, per cent, and 
61 •] per cent., respectively. .In Kangra the 

figures for Forest officers, guards, etc., are 

larger than those of wood-cutters, as the latter migrate to other places during 
the winter and were absent at the time of the census. 

157. In Sub-Order (d) of Order I, the total number of workers with stock- 
raising as their principal occupation has increa.sed from 210,116 in 1921 to 
256.564 in 1931. In addition to this there are 16,616 earners who are engaged 

'"See Calvert’s Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, page 74. where some of the difficulties are described. 


particulars. 

Males. 

i 

Females. 

1 

2 

1 3 

Earners 

14,814' 

1,192 

Working Dependants 
Earners with Subsidiary 

981 

815 

Occupation 

i 1,845 

22 
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Earners 

Males. Females. 

4,930 610 

Working Dependants 

200 

73 

Earners with Subsidiary 
Occupation. 

193 

1 


Group 40, Xon-metallio minerals, 
&lt, ete. 


in this worlv as subsidiary to some other occupation. The districts with the 
greatest number are Karnal, Shahpur. Lyallpur and Mnltan. In the groups 
under this sub-order there is an intercensal decrease among cattle-breeders, 
but the number of lireeders of animals for transport, herdsmen, shepherds and 
breeders of other animals has increased. 

158. In Sub-order (e) of Order I, the number of keepers of birds and 

Males. Females. |)ees IS aluiost negligible, though it shov.'s an 

Total workers 1931 70 6 increase over the figures of the la.st census. 

159. In the main group of Order 2. there are only 4.1)53 workers whose 
principal occupation is fishing as compared to 4.01 ] at last census, which 
means an increase of 1(1 per cent. There are 990 more earners who liave 
fishing as an occupation subsidiary to some other. Fishing appears to be a 
spare-time job of Jhiwars and boatsmen. who do not often care to return it. 

1(10. The number of persons engaged in the exploitation of minerals is very 

small. The only considerable figure belongs 
to the llawalpindi Division where the coal 
and salt mines, cement rock and petroleum 
fields are situated. There is a decrease in 
this .sub-class since 1921 owing no doubt to the recent depression. iMining of 
metals like iron. lead, silver, zinc and manganese is entirely unknown, while the 
handful of persons returned as mining gold are either ” y oyariyus ” or persons 
presumably employed on gold fields in Mysore, who happened to be home on 
leave at the time of the census. Xs regards the non-metallic minerals, there are 

, salt workers of th(i salt range, situated 
2,448 609 in the Jhelum and Shahpur Districts, 

and workers in the washing of saltpetre, etc., chiefly in the Ambala Division. 
There are also some coal mines in Jhelum District, but the figures seem to 

Males Females obscured by the return of a vague term 

Group 41, other mines .. 276 .. " Jcom Jmnut ” (working in mine). 

101. So far we have been dealing with Class A or with “ the supply of 
raw material by exploitation of the surface of the earth, animals or vegetation."’ 
We shall notv proceed with the next class B, that is with “ the preparation 
and supply of material substances ” or in other words Industry, Transport 
and Trade. We shall take each of the sub-classes individually. 

162. The 
map in the 
margin shows 
the popula- 
tion per mille 
of each dis- 
trict and state 
engaged in 
Industry. 
The propor- 
tion is highest 
in Lahore, 
A m r i t s a r, 
X m b a 1 a, 
G u j r a t, 
Jhelum and 
Gujranwala. 
Remote areas 

A'vmher per mille of the total population occupied as earners with principal occupation 
and working dependants engaged in Industry, 19b. 



Birds and 
Bees. 


Order 2 . 
Fishing. 


SulMiiass n. 
Order 8. 
Exploitation 
ol Minerals. 


Class B. 


Sub-Ciass m. 
Industry. 
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CHAPTER VIII. OCCUPATIOKS OR MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


Textiles. 


Metals. 


Ceramics. 


Wood. 


Food Indus- 
tries and of 
Dress and 
Toilet. 


Hides and 
Skins. 


Cbemical 

Products. 


like Kangra, Dera Ghazi Khan, Bahawalpiir. Chamba, the Simla Hill States and 
othei states in the neighbourhood being the most backward in this respect. 
The chief industries are confined to the .supply of the primitive needs of agri- 
culture or hoiLsehold. 


The figures of workers in Industries show a decrease of one per cent. . which 
may be due partly to an increase in group No. 18S. a portion of whose figures. 



1 

Total number of 

Increased- 

U' fupations. 

Principal occupation 
(Different kinds of Industrv .) 

actual w 

1931. 

orker-. 

1921. 

or 

decrease — . 

1 

•> 

3 

4 


Sub-Class HI 


1,;9J,009 

l,79:i,l(i-' 

-•i 

Order 5 

. Textiles 

4(10,828 

400.258 

-f-i 

Order 0 

. Hides and iSkins 

16,992 

22,858 

-25-8 

Order 7 

. Wood 

196,t)91 

173,890 

-i-13-I 

Order 8 

. Metals 

8.3,847 

77,296 

+21-4 

Order 9 

. Ceramit s 

168,710 

94.730 

-f]4-8 

Order lo 

. Chemiral Produet. « 

47.S0(i 

51,581 

— 7’7 

Order 1 1 

. Food Industries 

87,206 

88,936 

-1-9 

Order 

. Industries of dres8. and th«‘ toilet 

454,859 

441, -’03 

4-3-1 

Order i:5 

. Furniture Industries 

1,099 

1.551 

-29-1 

Order 17 

. Miscellaneous 

:ii 1.091 

:343,811 

-9-3 

Group ISS 

. Manufacturers, businessmen, 

contiactors otherwise unspecified. 

) 1.2.56 

C,5G3 

-}-71’5 


if properly re- 
corded. would 
undoubtedly 
have been in- 
cluded in some 
of the orders 
under Indus- 
try. The table 
in the margin 
gives the main 
figures of the 
various kinds 


of industries, the figures of grouj) 188 being also shown. 

The number of persons recorded as workers in textile industry is about the 

same as in J921 while the total popula- 



Males. 

Females. 

Kamel's 

:l()4,638 

45,516 

Working Uependant.s 

16.73:5 

32,.34I 

Earners with Suhsidiarj 



Ueoupation 

25.951 

4,365 


per cent. This may be partly due to 
the introduction of labour-saving devices 
and does not necessarily mean any decrease in output. The only industry to 

Gioup oo, Blacksmiths Maic.s. ’ Femahs. increase in personnel is 

Total aorkcr, !9ai .. 9i.:!i4 1,775 ••Metals." Under whicli the iiuiin occu- 

jiations are blacksmithy. implement-making and the making of metal utensils 
for domestic use. The increase therefore is merely due to the expansion of local 

Group- ami (ii, L-tcm..i maker. Males. Female-, requirements as the industry carried 
Total aorkers ifi.-ii .. 7,:{.*i 57 oil by the ' /o/iop ' (blacksmith) and 

‘ thalhiar ’ (utemil-maker) is primarily to meet local needs. 

Another industry sh(>wing expansion almost commensurate with the 

Group 0.!, Potterv. Males. Female-. 'H'^rease ill total population is ceraiiucs. 

Total workers 19:51 .. les.iii 5,881 which lias pottery as its chief item. 

The need supplied by the ])otter is evidently increasing at the same rate as the 
pojiulation. 

^yood is another industry which shows an increase corresponding to the 

rise in the population. The main group 
in this order is that of carpenters and 
turners, and the carpenter like the 
blacksmith and tin potter is just as much in demand as before. 

These industries seem to be more or less stationary. It mav be added 


(rj’oup 55, Carpi-iitry. efi . 

Male-. 

Female-. 

Earners 

149,571 

1,974 

Working Dependants 
Earnei-8 with .Subsidiarx 

7,997 

881 

Oei iipation 

14. .553 

40 


that those engaged in food industries areinmo.st cases also the sellers, and thus the 
figures are li.able to a. slight interchange. There is a small increase for instance 
amon^ .selh is of sweetmeats, and part of it is possibly due to this interchange. 

These industries show a large decrea.se. and very probably numerous 
persons engaged in tanning, mainly Chamars. have returned some agricultural 
occupation. 

The Chemical industry does not seem to be flourishing, having declined 
by about 8 per cent. 
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There is a decrease of 9‘3 per cent, in miscellaneous industry, mainly 
accountable by a larger decrease from 280.784 to 243.016 or 13-2 per cent, in 
the chief item of this order, namely .scavenging. The decrease in the figuTes 
for scavenging may be due to an increa.sing dislike tor the work itself or foi its 
return as an occupation. When a Chuhra becomes a Mar.hthi (Sikh) or a 
Mussalli (Wuslim) he as a rule gives up the work of scavenging. There are 
8,350 males and 2,008 fern; les with scavenging as a subsidiarv occupation. 
Other industries in this order, namely, makers of j.nvellcrv. printer.^, engravers, 
etc., show a slight increase. 


163. The number of pcr.sons cm])loyed in transport of all kinds .shows an 
increase of 23'2 per cent. The tran.s])ort by air is at present rpiite negligildc in 
ainount. Transport l)y watei' which enjoyed a (mn.siderable patronage in the 
past is decreasing owing to the improvejnent in tramsport by road and rail, and 
most of the persons included in the present figures are the employees of the irriga- 
tion department, sonre 
of whom are possibly 
included ingroups IS!) 
a.nd 191. The figures of 
other main heads under 
transport ar<e given in 


Sub-ClassIV 

Order 20 
.. 21 


. . Transport 

. . Tran-^port l.v Road 

. . Transport by Rail 
. . Rost, Telcgiapli and 
Telephone servieos 


1931. 1921. Variation. 

111.9.5.0 S.S.lwiti a- 30- .5 
.S3.32S Oli.OoT -7-35*0 
ll,2.5ii 8.0.55 H-39-7 

the margin for this as wadi as the 1921 Census. 

This branch of transport has made great progre.s.s during the last decade. 
Its importance, so far a,s public utility is coucerned. is very much greater than 
the iiumher of persons ac'tually engaged in it. The indirect advantages result- 
ing from the development in transport far outweigh the disadvantages of 
some unemployment caused among muleteers, tonga and bullock-cart drivers, etc. 

Tran.sport by rail shows an increa.se of 25 per cent, over the figures of 
1921. That hotli the figures of 1921 and 1931 are incomplete and some persons 
employed in Railway w'orkshops (5r railw'a.y con.struction might have been in- 
cluded in other groups, particularly group 1 91 . is shown by the figures of railway 
employees given in idubsidiarv Table VT at the end of this Chapter and repro- 

Uailwny Di partmi nl. 

nnpioyi <! 


1. Total ii’iiiiher of pir''o.if i mpioyi i! .. lOliJU'u 

2. Officers . . 332 

3. Suliordinates on scales of pay rising to Rs. 250 

p.m. or over .. .. .. 1.338 

4. Subordinates on scales of pav rising from 

Ks. 30 to Rs. 249 p.m. ‘ . . . . 38.070 

5. Subordinates on scales of pay under Rs. 30 


p.m. 


(>0.327 


duced in the nrargin. It may he 
pointed out that the Xorth. 
Western Raibvay. which has 
supplied these figures, extends 
over tliis Province as well as the 
North-West Frontier Province. 


British BalmOiistan. Sind and parts of the United Provinces, and the figures 
are possibly n(5t fully adjitsted. 


The number of w'orkers in these serviots inclusive of those having one or 
the other of the services as a subsidiary occupation show an increase of 39-7 
per cent. The figures as supplied by the department inclusive of Delhi give 
a total of 14.000 employees as again.st 13.000. the aggregate in the census 
tables.* The difference is very slight and may be due to some employees, 
especially branch post-masters, who are very often school-teachers and shop- 
keepers of villages, not having returned Postal service as their means of 
livelihood. The Postal Administration like the Railway is not co-terminons 
with this Provimie. the N.W. F. Province. Delhi and even Kashmir State 
being included in the Punjab Postmaster-GeneraPs circle. 


Mis(wlbuieons. 


Sub-Class IV. 
Transport. 


Transport by 
Road. 


Transport by 
Rail. 


Post, Tele- 
graph and 
Telephone 
Services. 


Inclusive of Delhi Order 12 has got 12,850 persons. 
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CHAPTER VUI. — OCCUPATIONS OR MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


SDb-Glass V. 
Trade. 


Commerce. 


Money- 

lenders 


164. The last sub-class of Class B is trade, and the 


Sub-Class or 


Actual Workers. 

A’^ariation 

Order, 

1 1 

Oecupatioii. 

•> 

1931. 

3 

1921. 

per cent. 

5 

Sub-Class V. 

Trade 

617,11s 



Order 2.S 

Banking and Exchange 

43,479 

44.503 

-2-3 

Order 24 

Brokerage and Commission 
Agents 

10,299 

10,079 

-3-0 

Order 2j 

Trade in Textiles 

53,478 

40,893 

-f30-6 

Order 26 

Trade in Skins 

11,222 

9,401 

-|-19'4 

Order 27 

Trade in Wood 

11,334 

7.212 

-|-57*2 

Order 28 

Trade in Metals 

4,160 

1.735 

-1- 139-0 

Order 2 9 

Trade in Pottery, Bricks and 
Tiles 

3,034 

339 

-f 795-0 

Order 30 

Trade in Chemical i^roducts . . 

5,819 

8,906 

-34-7 

Order 31 

Trade in Hotels, Cafes, Res- 
taurants 

12,855 

4,084 

-t-214-8 

Order 32 

Trade in pulse and food stufl 
Trade in Toilet articles and 
Clothing 

167,788 

317,943 

-47-2 

Order 33 

9,445 

8,224 

i 

+ 14-8 

Order 34 

Trade in Furniture 

2,898 

4,669 

512 

-37-9 

Order 35 

Trade in Building materials . . 

964 

-f88-3 

Order 36 

Trade in means of Transport 

13,861 

21.667 

-35-7 

Order 37 

Trade in Fuel 

'1,185 

2,517 

1 -f209-3 

Order 38 

Trade in articles of luxurv 

5,973 

6.713 

! -11-0 

Order 39 

Trade in other Sorts 

252,721 

93,531 

, -f 170*2 

i 


number of persons 
employed therein 
shows an increase, 
which is really 
larger than is 
indicated by the 
figures owing to 
an inaccuracy in 
the 1921 figures. 
Some of the figures 
are reproduced 
in the margin for 
facility of refe- 
rence. Orders 23 
and 24 which deal 
mainly with com- 
merce show a 


decrease as compared with the figures of 1921. which can be explained only 
by a decrease among money-lenders. It is rather striking that the number 
of persons engaged in (■ommerce should be relatively so small. 


According to the present returns, there are in group 115 (which includes 
bank managers, money-lenders, money-changers, etc.) in the British Territory 
30,923 males and 1.191 females returned as such in the colunm of principal 
occupation. In addition to this there are 4.661 males and 88 females returned 
as working dependants. These must be persons, who follow this occupation 
in order to assist the head of the family in his daily business. Thus the total 
number of persons engaged in money-lending, etc., as principal occupation is 
36.863 persons (3.5,584 males and 1.279 females). There are ^ moreover. 11,513 
males and 86 females, with whom money-lending is a subsidiary occupation, 
and apparently the, majority of the.se are agriculturi.st money-lenders. The 
number of workers in the corresponding group in 1921 Avas 38,132 persons 
(35.043 males and 3,089 females), and there is thus a decrease among money- 
lenders pure and simple. The census returns, hoAveA'er, may not be quite com- 
plete as the o(u;upation of money-lending has become unpopular in many places 
and may therefore not ha\-e been returned as .such. 

In the ProA'incial Banking Inquiry Report (1930) at page 129 we find the 
folloAving remark.s : — 

“ The chief problem of banking in the Punjab is the problem of the 
money-lender. In 1922, Mr. Cah-ert calculated the number of money-lenders 
at about 40.000. This estimate appears to haAU been based upon various 
statistical returns, mainly relating to income-tax and none later than 1918-19. 
Little account can have been taken of either the agTiculturist or the female 
money-lender, because the latter has probably neA’er appeared in the income-tax 
returns, and the former has only begun to do so since 1921, AA-hen income-tax 
admini.stration became more efficient. We shall see presently that agriculturist 
money-lenders, excluding those who advance only against mortgage, number 
about 19,000. It is impossible to calculate the number of women who lend, 
but the eAudence of the Inspectress, Co-operatiA-e Societies, shoAvs that it must 
be considerable, for about 5 per cent, of the 2,000 members of women's co- 
operatiA-e societies apparently make a practice of it. The Census Report for 
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1921, on the other hand, states that the number of ordinary money-lenders 
bias almost certainly declined. If we set ofE the number of women who lend 
against this dechne, we are still left with 59,000 money-lenders. Tentatively, 
therefore, but cautiously, we may say that in the Punjab there must be at 
beast 56,000 who depend solely or in part upon money-lending. We are upon surer 
ground when we add that after agriculture money-lending is the most important 
industry in the Province, and that in 1928-29 it paid 36 per cent, of the total 
income-tax by business and industry ” 

On page 1 33 of the same Report the reasons given for the dechne in money- 
lending business are summed up as follows : — 

“ All agree that the suJiukar is reducing his business. For this many 
reasons are assigned, the most important of which are the following; — 

{a) The legal protection given to the peasant proprietor borrower, 
combined with a greater tendency on his part to take full 
advantage of it ; 

(fe) the rise of the agriculturist money-lender ; 

(c) the rapid growth of co-operative credit societies, and 
{d) the counter-attractions of trade.” 

Trade in textiles has shown a fairly big increase. This order includes 
-the “ Bazaz ” (cloth merchant), who has plied a profitable trade during the 
prosperous years of the last decade. 

This industry appears to have declined, but the trade in skins which is 
the chief item in this order shows an increase of 19-4 per cent. 

There is an increase in the trade in wood, pottery, bricks and tiles, but 
the trade in chemical products like the industry shows a decline. The compara- 
tively small trade in metals seems to be growing. 

Hotels, cafes and restaurants show a big increase indicative of a new 
social development. Formerly taking refreshments and meals at hotels and 
restaurants was almost unknown, but with the increased facilities of travelling 
the habit is spreading and promises to play a prominent part in the social life. 
Thus in a place like Lahore the house-wife could in many cases be considerably 
relieved of her ordinary duties and will find more leisure for handicrafts such as 
embroidery, knitting and spinning. 

There is a decrease in this order due almost entirely to the transfer of 
“ duhan mni-tel ” (a popular term for the village general merchant) from group 
134 to group 150. The village general merchant deals in all kinds of commodi- 
ties for daily use, from sugar candy to medicinal herbs, from paraffin oil to rat 
poisons, and what not. 

This order deals with the “ bisati ” par e-xcellence, and shows an increase 
nearly proportionate to the general rise in the total population. 

The figures of Orders 34, 35 and 36 are too small to need any coimnent 
except that trade in building material seems to be on the increase. The decrease 
in Order 35 is due probably to the great dechne in the number of sellers of ekhas, 
tongas and other carts, and also to the centralization oi the motor trade in large 
towns. 

Trade in fuel has grown though its figures are even now rather small. 
This trade is generally combined with some other trade such as seUing of hhusa 
.(straw). The trade in articles of luxury has dechned, there being a big decrease 


Order 25. 
Trade in 
Textile^ 


Order 26. 
Trade in Skins. 
Leathers 
and Fnn. 

Wood, ete. 


Order 31. 
Hotels, ete. 


Order 82. 
Trade in 
Food Stuffs. 


Order 88. 
Trade in 
Clothing and 
Toilet Articles 
SmaOw 
Trades. 


Fuel ete. 
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CHAPTER Vin. OCCUPATIONS OR MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


Class C. 
Adminis- 
tration. 
Pablic Force. 


Service olthe 
State. 


Professions 
and Liberal 
Arts. 


Class D. 

Hiscei- 

laaeoos. 


in sellers of bangles, necklaces, etc. There is an increase in Order 29. Trade of 
other sorts, due to the reasons referred to above, namely, the inclusion in it 
of village shopmen. 


165. The next class of occupation C is “Public Administration and Liberal 


Class, Sub-Class or Group. 


Class G. 

VI. — Public Force 

153 Imperial Armv 

1 54 State Array 

155 Navy 

156 Air Force 

157 Police 

158 Watchman (village) 

Vn. — Public Administration 

159 Service of the State 

160 Service of Indian and . . 

Foreign States 

161 Service of Local Bodies . . 

162 Village Service 


tal number of actual 
workers. 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1931. 

1921. 

per cent, 

•> 

3 

4 

41-3,763 

374,173 

^+1(V6 

103,620 

117,415 

-11-7 

40,346 

74,614 

—43-9 

9,863 

9,515 

-f3-7 


24 

• -100*0 

137 

208 

—34*1 

29,209 

23,865 

-1-22-4 

24.06.“> 

9,189 

-f 161-9 

96,716 

56.S1-3 

+ 70-2 

50,864 

30,092 

-f69-0 

14,325 

11,311 

4-26-6 

16,624 

6.125 

i +171-4 

14,903 

9,285 

+60-5 


Arts.” The main figures are 
given in the margin. There is 
a large decrease in the Imperial 
Army, and a slight decrease in 
the Air Force, while the figures 
for the Indian States Army 
show a small increase. In the 
British Territory there were 
41.609 persons, both principal 
workers and with subsidiaiy 
occupation, in the Police, or 2 


per mille of the total population. Village watchmen show a big increase, 
partly due to the increase in the number of villages, and work out at one per 


mille of the total rural population. 


166. There is a big increase under Public Administration. In British Terri- 
tory the number of servants of the State works out at 2 per mille of the total 
population, while their proportion in the Punjab States is 3 per mille- There 
is also a very big increase in the number of servants employed in local bodies. 
It is possible however that some of the servants of local bodies have been 
included in State service or vice versa. The classification of Public Service is 
difficult as vague terms such as “ nanhar sarkar ” creep in and are difficult of 
allocation to different departments. It is perhaps needless to add that every 
endeavour has been made to include in this category all State servants except 
the employees of the Irrigation and Po-stal Departments as well as the P. W. D. 
officials engaged on road.s and buildings, professors, teachers and doctors, who^ 
go under other heads. The figures are also obscured by some of the State 
servants choosing to return rent-receiving. .Jtirjir. bank intere.st, etc., as their 
principal and .subsidiary occupations. 


167. The sub-class VIII shows an increase of 6-7 per cent, over the figures 

of 1921. The main 
figures for the two> 
censuses are given 
m the margin. 
There is a marked 
increase in Law, 

Medicine and In.structions, though Religion shows a decrease. If the groups 
in each order are examined we find the biggest increase among lawyers and 


Sub-Class VIII. 

Profession. 1 and Liberal .Irfs.j 

1931. 

1921. 

Variatio 
per cent 

Order 45 

Religion . . . . ! 

102,252 

119,711 

-14-5 

„ 46 

Law . . . . , 

10,237 

5,621 

+ 82-1 

„ 47 

Medicine . . ' 

29,685 

17,608 

+ 68-6 

„ 48 

Instructions 

39,023 

21,652 

+ 80-2 

„ 49 

Letters, .Arts and Si-ii-nci-s 

-32,230 

35,355 

-8-8 


teachers. In Order 49. Letters, Arts and Sciences, there is an increa.se of 38-8 
per cent, among journalists, etc. (gi’oup), but the total number is still no- 
more than 3,298. The most numerous category of mu.sicians. etc., (group 178), 
.shows a decline, in no way unexpected, while astrologers, acrobats, etc., 
(group 181), have increased. 


168. The last cla.ss D contains “mi.scellaneous occupations The impor- 
tant items of this class are ■' domestic .service,” “ insufficiently described ” and 
“ non-productive ” occupations. The class on the whole has shown a small 
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decrease. The main figures are given in the margin. There is an increase in 


Class, Sub-class 
or Group. 

1 

Principal Occupation. 

2 

1931. 

3 

1921. 

4 

Class D 


769,904 

807,231 

Sub-Class IX . . 

i Persons living on their income 

33,415 

23,898 

Sub-Class X . . 

Domestic Service 

268,534 

278,905 

Sub-Class XI 

Insufficiently described occu- 
pations 

242,089 

239,388 

Group 188 

(a) Manufacturers, business- 
men and contractors other- 
wise unspecified 

11,256 

6,563 

Group 189 . . I 

(6) Cashiers, accountants, 
book-keepers, clerks and 
their employees 

9,691 

11,108 

Group 191 

Ic) Labourers and workmen 
otherwise unspecified 

219,737 

220 , 572 : 

Sub-Glass XII 

Unproductive 

225,866 

285,040j 


Variation 
per cent. 
5 


-4-6 

+39-8 

-3-7 

+ 1-1 


+ 71-5 


the comparatively 
small number of 
persons (sub-class 
IX) living on their 
income. In addi- 
tion, 28,228 per- 
sons have this 
occupation as a 
subsidiary means 
of livelihood. 
There is a decrease 


under ‘ domestic service ’ as already alluded to. There is a small but unfortu- 
nate increase in sub-class XI (insufficiently described occupations), though only 
confined to group 188. This group should rightly belong to Industry, group 
189* to Commerce and the major portion of group 191t to Cultivation. For- 
tunately the last two groups show a decrease since last census. 

1 69 . The unproductive occupations (sub-class XII) show a decline especially 
among the number of beggars and vagrants ; the latter now number 208,616 
though some part of the decrease may possibly be accounted for by an increase 
in group 165, in which are included religious mendicants, and in group 166, 
which includes servants of reUgious edifices. But even if the whole increase 
in those two groups were due to the inclusion of beggars, which is improbable, 
beggars it is satisfactory to note have decreased by 29,570 or by 11 -8 per cent. 
Beggars and vagrants still form 7 per mille of the total population, but in this 
connection it has to be borne in mind that unlike the rest of the population in 
their case almost every male, female or child is a ‘ worker.’ 

SECTION 3.— OCCUPATIONS OF SELECTED CASTES. 

170. We can now take up the subject of the occupations follow^ed by 
members of the most numerous or important castes. The absolute figures 
according to occupations for these are given in Imperial Table XI in which 
the occupations have been grouped under 13 main heads. The extent to 
which the members of each caste are workers or non-working dependants 
is of some interest, as also the question as to what proportion of all workers 
is engaged in the traditional occupation now as compared with the past. 
The table below furnishes the necessary statistics. 




1 Number 

per 

Number of : 



Number 

per 

Number of 

Caste by Religion and 

i 1,000 workers 

workers per 

Caste bv Religion and 

1,000 workers 

workers per 

traditional occupations. 

1 engaged 

in 

1,000 of the 

traditional 

occupations. 

engaged 

in 

1,000 of the 



. traditional 

total 



traditional 

total 



occupation. 

strong 

;th. 



occupation. 

strength. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



i 1921. 1931. 

1921. 

1931. 



1921. 1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

Cultivation. 





Dhobi 

(.Mu.-lim) .. 

740 

608 

347 

338 

Jat 

(Hindu) 

937 

827 

;i78. 

.500 

Chuhra 

(Hindu) 

677 

575 

435 

469 


(Sikh) 

939 

843, 363 

371 

•lulaha 

( H indu) 

465 

227 

478 

538 

Rajput 

(JIuslim) 

795 

7o6 

317 

330 


(Mu'«lini) 

782 

701 

382 

353 

(Hindu) 

806 

741 421 

478 

Tarkhan 

(Hindu) 

611 

446 

361 

402 

,, 

(MusUm) 

822' 

736 325 

328 


(Mu'lim) 

563 

683 

317, 

316 

Arain 

(Muslim) 

. 1 830 

768 328 

323 

Kumhar 

(Hindu) 

639 

362 

369 

401 

Awan 

(Muslim) 

• 1 ■'89, 

750 316 

337 

Lobar 

(Muslim) 

.132 

557 

322 

318 

>Ieo 

(Muslim) 

9701 

782 

332 

553 

( Hindu) 

538 

345 

391 

463 

Ahir 

(Hindu) 

908' 

720 

433 

483 


(Mu'-lim) 

713 

636 

311 

316 

Industrial Occupations. 





Trade. 






Chamar 

(Hindu) 

482, 

18;> 

368 

442 

Aggarwal 

(Hindu) 

791 

745 

328 

312 

Mochi 

( Sikh) 

511 

276 

.'>69 

355 

Arora 

(Hindu) 

651 

655 

330 

308 

(Muslim) 

. : 776; 

612 

335 

327 

Khatri 

f Hindu) 

580 

558 

335 

306 

Chhimba 

(Hindu) 

695 

188 381 

418 

Sheikh 

(Mu.slim) 

298 

348 

352 

336 

>» 

(Muslim) 

616 

386 

345 

340 







• 




— 

- -- - - 

- 

- - - -- 










*The full heading is " Cashiers, aocountants, book-kecpt'rs, .-lerks and other employees in unsnecified 
offices and warehonses and shops.” ' ^ 

fThe full heading is “ Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified." 


Beggars and 
Vagrants. 


Oeeupationa 
of Seleeted 
Castes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. — OCCUPATIONS OR MEANS OF LIVELIHOOU. 


To take up the traditional oerupation.s first, it can be said that with the- 
exception of Muslim Tarkhans (carpenters) and Sheikhs, and Hindu Aroras the 
proportion of workers of each and every caste following traditional occupation 
has fallen. The castes most conspicuous in discarding the traditional occupations 
are Chamar. both Hindu and Sikh (proportionately more Hindus than Sikhs), 
Chhimba (both Muslim and Hindu). Hindu Julaha. Hindu Tarkhan and Lohar. 

Turning to the proportion of workers in the total population we find 
that Hindu Jat. Ahir and Rajput have a high proportion of workers, no 
doubt due to their industriousness as well as to the large number of women 
workers among them. Muslim Rajputs are comparatively indolent, and their 
women as a rule do not work, mainly because of the purdah system. Meos 
seem to be fairly hardworking now, and the effect of uplift work would appear 
to be more lasting than some people imagine. In Industrial occupations the 
proportion of Chuhra, Chamar. Tarkhan, Lohar and Kumhar worlcers is still 
very high, and though they have considerably discarded their traditional occu- 
pations Chuhras and Chamars are not thereby becoming idle. In the case of 
Chamars the biggest increase is among field-labourers and under the head 
‘ Transport, ’ but the figures for these Orders are not quite comparable with 
those of 1921 as on the present occasion only principal occupations of “earners ” 
have been tabulated for all occupations other than traditional. Among the 
artisan classes the proportion of workers among Hindus is higher than among 
Muslims, see for instance, Kamhar, Lohar and Tarkhan. So it is not the number 


Oeeupations 
ot BrahmanSi 


OCCUPATIOX. 


(1931 CENSUS.) 
Eabneks. 


of female workers alone wliich is responsible for this disparity, but Hindus are 
probably more industrious and another drawback from which Muslims suffer is 
the comparatively larger nurnoer of children who are necessarily dependants. 

j)mong the castes which have trade as their traditional occupation the 
total workers range between 30.5 and 312 per mille of the total population. 
Aggarwal. a caste of the eastern Punjab, has a somewhat larger proportion than 
Arora or Khatri. Sheikhs, with trade as their traditional occupation, would at 
first sight appear to be more industrious than their Hindu brethren, but only 
a few of them are really traders. Sheikh is an all-embracing term and 
comprises followers of all sorts of occ.upations. particularly industrial. 

171. Due to their pre-eminence among (tastes. Brahmans deserve special 

Brahman { Hindu), mention ill respcct of their 

■ (mi^Efreusq^ occupations. In the marginal 
occ^PATIo^. ■ I .Proportional table are giveii the number of 

tigures,. ' figures. r n • i 

1 _ _ 2 3 earners tollowmg each occupation 

^“°ExpEfonofanimalVandvege."i Well aS the proportion per 

2. ES,ttationofminerak 1,000 of the total earners in each 

3. Castries .. .. 9,071 ■ 27 case. Brahmaiis in this Province 

4. Transport .. ... 10,.529 ■ 32 

5. Trade .. .. 39,,343 : 119 are mainly agriculturists, more 

6. Publit force . . . . 3,043 j 9 _ 

7. Public administration .. 8,156 ' 25 than .30 percent, of the earners 

8. Arts and professions 00,070 182 , . , . , . . 

9. Persons living on their income .. 2,142 ] 6 UBlllg OllgagecL 111 BXploltatlOll of 

10. Domestic service 15,549 ' 47 • -i j i i* i aa 

11. Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc. 1,825 ! 6 <iIlini8iiS illlCl \ 6getatlOIl 3*licl 44 

12. Labourers unspecified .. 4,870 16 i.i-: a.* 

13. Beggars, prostitutes, criminals and 061lt. Ill CUltlA HtlOll pUTC 

inmates of jails and aaylnins .. 7,346 22 ^nd simple. The next highest 

percentage (18-2) of Brahmans, which is higher than that for all other castes 
except Sayads, is engaged in Arts and professions, mainly in callings connected 
with religion, which in their t^ase is the traditional occupation. Earners engaged 
in trade amount to 11-9 per cent, of the total, while 4-7 per cent, are domestic 
servants and 2-7 per cent, are employed in Industries and 2 o in Public 
Administration. 



1 

2 

3 

All Oecnpatlons .. ' . .. 

330,197 

1,000 

1 . 

Exploitation of animals and vege. I 

; 



tation 

167,969 

509 

2. 

Exploitation of minerals 

278 ■ 

1 

3. 

Industries 

9,071 

27 

4. 

Transport 

10,.529 ' 

32 

5. 

Trade 

39,343 ■ 

119 

6. 

Publit force 

3,043 1 

9 

7. 

Public administration 

8,156 ' 

25 

8. 

Arts and professions . .' 

60,076 I 

182 

9. 

Persons living on their income 

2,142 1 

6 

10. 

Domestic service 

15,549 ! 

47 

11. 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc. . , 

1,825 ! 

6 

12. 

Labourers unspecified 

4,870 

15 

13. 

Beggars, prostitutes, criminals and 




inmates of jails and asylums 

7,346 

22 
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172. It wiU not be without interest to examine the extent to which women 


Number of female workers per 1,000 male workers. 


Caste. 

1 

Number of 
t^female workers 
per 1,000 male 
workers. 

Caste. 

1 

Number of 
,, 5 , female n orkors 
per 1,000 male 
workers. 

Caste. 

1 

Number of 
female workers 
•■s per 1,000 
male workers. 

Aggarwal 

56 

Gujjar 


183 

Muasalli 

145 

AMr 

428 

Hami 


46 

Nai 

114 

Arain 

72 

Jat 


121 

Pakhiwara 

129 

Arora 

39 

Jhiwar 


276 

Pathan 

75 

Awan 

141 

Julaha 


173 

Kanet 

748 

Bawaria 

194 

Kamboh 


tu 

Kajput 

137 

Biloch 

45 

Keishmiri 


71 

Rathi 

790 

Brahman 

264 

Khatri 


47 

Saini 

162 

Chamar 

271 

Kumhar 


116 

Sansi 

308 

Chhimba 

147 

Lohar 


145 

Sayad 

65 

Chnhra 

362 

Machhi 


195 

Sheikh 

62 

Dagi and Koli . . 

799 

Meo 


652 

Sunar 

05 

Dhobi 

120 

Mirasi 


124 

Tarkhan 

93 

Faqir 

104 

Moehi 


84 

Teli 

103 


of different castes 
are found to be 
workers or non- 
working depen- 
dants. The table 
in the margin 
shows the num- 
ber of female 
workers per 1 ,000 
male workers 
among 42 of the 
juost numerous 
or other selected 
castes. 


Female 
Workers in 
each Caste. 


The hill-women of the Rathi, Kanet and Dagi and Koli castes seem to 
be real amazons, and as many as 740 to 799 per mille of males fi.re recorded as 
workers. Among the plain-dwellers the Men women of Gurgaoii liave a share 
in the men's work in large numbers (652 pe/' mille). The Ahir women of the 
south-east are also very hard-working, as also the Brahman women. Brah- 
mans abound in the south-east of the Province, where they are not priests but 
agriculturists. The Chnhra women too are a hardworking class, as also the 
JMwar and the CJiamar. The Sansi women also appear to be comparatively 
more numerous as out-door workers. I ha^'e used the t('rm ■' out-door work ’ 
because in the majority of these cases women assist in cultivation or 
other work, and if they did only domestic work howe\ er hard or profitable 
they would not be treated as workers according to the census classification. 
Among the castes with the smallest number of female workers. Arora. Bilocli. 
Aggarwal and Khatri arc conspicuous. Only a small proportion of the Pathan, 
Sayad and Sheikh women has been returned as workers, chiefly owing to the 
purdah system prevailing among them. The proportion of female workers 
per milk of male workers in 1921 for Arain and Kamboh is 52 and 45. respect- 
ively. and the present results are not much different. The Arain and Kamboh 
women may thus be regarded as taking very little share in the work of their 


husbands in the fields. 


SECTION 4.— EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT. 

173. On the next page appears Table XTI of this census, the onlv Educated On- 
Imperial Table to be printed in this part of the Volume. The figures (mn- 
tained in it are abstracted from spetual schedules, filled up by those whose 
minimimi educational qualification was Matriculation standard, and who were 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their jobs and wishful for employment. These' 
schedules were distributed by the enumerators in the course of the prelimi- 
nary enumeration and (collected when they went round their blocks on the 
final census night. The filling-up of the scdiedules was volunta.ry. and the 
response was extremely meagre. The figures in the table consequently do not at 
all represent the extent of the educated unemployment. It is difficult to draw 
definite conclusions from the figures, but it may be safely remarked that the 
greatest unemployment exists among the matriculates, aged between 20 and 
24 years. The next highest figures are among the Arts graduates of the same 
age. The nmnber among other classes is very small. These remarks relate 
to Part II of the Table. The only indic'-ation of the figures in Part I is that 
among the unemployed the proportion of those unemployed for longer than a 
year and those who are the sons of cultivators is the highest. 
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TABLE XII. 

EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT. 

1 . This is a new Table and is divided into two parts. Part I shows the 
educated unemployed by class and Part II by degree. 

2. There being no separate column in Part II for persons, who have passed 
the Intermediate Examination, their figures have been included in those of 
Matrics and are shown separately in the following statement : — 


INTERMEDIATE PASSED. 

1 

Total. 

2 

Aged 

20-24. 

3 

Aged 

25—29. 

4 

Aged Aged 

30^4. ! 35—39. 

5 6 

F.A. 

28 

22 

3 

3 i 

1 

F.Sc. 

1 

1 




TABLE Xn. 

Part I . — Educated Unemployment by Class. 


i 

Aged I 

■S 20—24. 1 

Aged 

25—29. 


Aged 

30—34. 


Aged 

35—39. 


’ 

Class. 

c a ! 

' TT S ' TT b ! 

S • . 1 ^ c 

§ 1 
^ ^ : US g 1 

S o' 1 S ® g 

^ 

Sfe o 

*2 

T; eS 

s ° 

£• M 

o ’ 5 

6 i 

tl ' 

fe o ^ 

£ • jr c 

1 S o 
§ ® - 

r more. 

lomployed 
>r less than 

O 

o 

lemployed 
)r one year 

e 

1 


^ o i i; o 

•S'" ° 

•5-2 

O j 

o , 

o . j"*; 

O 


O 

1 

2 3:4 

5 

6 

--i ’ 

8 

9 


10 


Brahmans 

126 20 , 67 1 

7 


26 1 

1 

4 j 



1 

Depressed Hindus 

.3.9 i si 21 : 

1 


5 

2 

1 

1 

• • 


Other Hindus . . 

■>I8 ' 76 . 328 j 

12 


80 

8 

34 

1 


9 

Muslims 

r,29 70 , 327 1 

13 


83 1 

6 

23 

2 


6 

Anglo-Indians . . 

4 ; 1 ; 3 1 







• • 


All other classes 

777 1 18 , 94 

1 i 

4 


42 

1 

14 : 

1 


3 

Total 

1,423 1 193 i 840 1 

- 1 ' ! 

87 


S86 ; 

18 

1 

76 

i 

5 

1 “ 


Total of English knowing unemployed under 20 years . . . . . . . . 608 

Total of English knowing unemployed over 40 years . . . . . . . . 36 

Total number of educated unemployed whose fathers were soldiers . . . . . . 35 

Total number of educated unemployed whose fathers were cultivators . • . . . . 785 

Total number of educated imemployed whose fathers were artizans . . . . . . 76 

Total number of educated unemployed w hose fathers were menials or servants . . . . 196 

Total number of educated unemployed passed Matric or S. L. C. who though not totally 

uneraployed failed to obtain employment with which they are satisfied. . .. .. 320 

TABLE XU. 

Part II. — Educated Unemployment by Degree. 




Total 1 

Aged 

Aged 1 

Aged 

Aged 

Degrees. 


liinemployed.l 

20 — 24, 

25—29. ! 

30—34. 

35—39. 

1 


2 ; 

3 

4 1 

6 

6 

British Degrees 

Continental Degrees 
American Degrees 


1 j 

! ! 1 


r 

1 1 

i 



Other Foreign Degrees 


1 : 


1 

1 


Indian Degrees 


1.421 ; 

1.033 

’ 272 j 

93 

23 

Medical 


2 i 

1 


1 


Legal 


5 1 

3 

2 1 



Agricultural 

Commerce 


1 1 

1 

;; j 



M.A. 


7 

3 

4 



M.Sc. 


••i 1 1 

1 

.. 

, , 


B.A. 


66 ! 

42 

18 

5 

1 

B.Sc. 

B.Eng. L.C.E. 


6 ! 

. . 

4 

o 



B.T. or L.T. 


5 

2 

3 



S.L.C. or Matric . . 


1,328 i 

976 

243 

87 

22 


Total 

1,423 

LOM 

278 

94 

28 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (a). 

General Distribution of Earners (Principal Occupation) and Working Dependants. 


Class, Scb-Class and Order. 


I Number per 
! 10,000 of the 
I total 
I population. 


Percentage recorded. 


Non- working dependants , . . . . . . . j 

All occupations, earners (principal occupation) and working dependants . . 

A. — Production of Raw Material 

I. — Exploitation ok animals and vegetation . . 

I. Pasture and Agriculture . . . . . . . . ' 

(а) Cultivation .. .. .. .. ..i 

(б) Cultivation of special crops, fruits, etc. (planters, managers, clerks 

and labourers) . . 

(c) Forestry . . . . . . . . . . j 

(d) Stock raising .. .. .. .. 

(e) Raising of small animals and insects 

2. Fishing and hunting 

II.— Exploitation OF minerals .. .. .. ..; 

3. Metallic minerals 

4. Non-metallic minerals 

B. — Preparation and supply of material substances 

in, — -I nditstry ,. .. .. .. ..I 

6. Textiles . . . . . , . . . , j 

6. Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom . . • 

7. Wood 

8. Metals 

9. Ceramics 

10. Chemical products properly so-called and analogous . . 

II, Food industries 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 

13. Furniture industries 

14. Building industries . . 

15. Construction of means of transport ,. .. ., 

16. Production and trasmission of physical force . . . . I 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries . . . . . . i 

rV.— T ransport 

18. Transport by air . . 

19. Transport by water 

20. Transport by road . . 

21. Transport by rail 

22. Post Office. Telegraph and Telephone services 

V. — Trade 

23. Banks, e.stablishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

24. Brokerage commission and export 

25. Trade in textiles 

26. Trade in .skins, leather and furs 

27. Trade in wood 

28. Trade in metals 

29. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

30. Trade in cheniic.al products 

31. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. . . 

.32. Other trade in food stuffs 

33. Trade in clothing and toilet article.s 
.34. Trade in furniture . . 

36. Trade in building materials 

36. Trade in means of transport 

37. Trade in fuel 

38. Trade in article.? of luxury and those pertaining to letters and the 

arts and sciences 

39. Trade of other sorts 

C. — Public administration and liberal arts 

VI. — Public Force 

40. Army 

42. Air Force 

43. Police 

VII. — Public Auaunistration . . . . | 

44. Public Administration . . . . > 

Vni. — P rofessions and liberal arts 

45. Religion 

46. Law 

47. Medicine 

48. instmetiou 

49. Letters, arts and sciences (other than 44) . . 

D — .Miscellaneous 

IX. — Persons ltvino on their income . . > 

60. Persons living principally on their income . . J 

X. — Domestic Skrvioe . . . , 7 , 

61. Domestic Service .. .. \ 

XI. — Insufficiently described occupations . . . . \ 

62. General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation 

XU. —Unproductive .. .. .. .. .J 

53. Inmates of jails, asylums and alms houses .. ..i 

64. Beggars and vagrants and prostitutes .. .. ..j 

65. Other nnelasaifi^ non-productive industries . . . . ' 


In cities. 


In the whole 
Province ex- 
cluding cities. 



.3 

4 

6,317 

3 

97 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (6). 

General Distribution of Earners as Subsidiary Occupations 


Class. .Sl e-Class and Order. 


Peteentage recorded. 

Number per t t i 

10,000 of In the whole 

total popula- , Province 

In cities. excluding 

cities. 


Earners as .Subsidiary Occupation 

A. — Production of Raw Meterials 

l. — Exploitation of animal and vegetation 

1. Pasture and agriculture 
(«) Cultivation 

(b) Cultivation of special crops, fruits, etc. (planters, managers, 

clerks and labourers) . . 

(c) Forestry 

(d) Stock raising 

(e) Raising of smalt animals and insects . . 

2. Fishing and Hunting 

1 1. — Exploitation of minerals 

3. Metallic minerals 

4. Non-metallic minerals 

B. — Preparation and supply of material substances 

m. — Industry 

5. Textiles 

6. Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

7. Wood 

8. Metals 

9. Ceramics 

10. Chemical products properly so-called and analogous .. 

11. Food industries 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 

13. Furniture industries 

14. Building industries . . 

16. Construction of means of transport 

16. Production and transmission of physical force 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries 

IV. — Transport 

18. Transport by air . . 

19. Transport by water 

20. Transport by road . . 

21. Transport by rail 

22. Post (Jffice, Telegraph and Telephone services 

V. — Trade 

23. Banks, establishments of credit exchange and insurance 

24. Brokerage commission and export 

25. Trade in textiles 

26. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

27. Trade in Mood 

28. Tiade in metals . . . . . . . . 

29. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

30. Trade in chemical products 

31. Hotel, Cafes, Restaurants, etc. . . 

32. Other trade in food stuffs 

33. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

34. Trade in furniture . . 

35. Trade in building materials 

36. Trade in means of transport 

37. Trade in fuel 

38. Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and the 

arts and sciences 

39. Trade of other sorts 

C. — Public Administration and liberal arts . . i I 

VT.— Public Force . . . . . . ] ] 

40. Army 

42. .‘Mr Foice 

43. Police 

VII.- Public administration . .♦ > 

44. Public Administration ... , . f 

Vin. — P rofessions AND LIBERAL ARTS 

45. Religion 

46. Law 

47. Medicine 
4S. Instruction 

49. Letters, arts and sciences (other than 44) . , 

D. — Miscellaneous . , , , / 

IX. — Persons living on their income . . 'i 

50. Persons living principally on their income s 

X. — Domestic Service . . . . > 

61. Domestic Service .. i 

XI. — Insufficiently described occttpations 

52. General terra.s which do not indicate a definite occupation 

n. — U nproductive 

63. Inmates of jails, asylums and alms houses 
54. Beggars and vagrants and prostitutes 
66. Other unclassified non-productive industries 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II (a). 

Distribution of Earners (Principal Occupation) and working Dependants by Sub-Classes in Natural 

Divisions, Districts and States. 


'IViTAI IjMin. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II (b). 

Distribution of Earners (Subsidiary Occupation) by Sub-Classes in Natural Divisions, Districts and States.. 


Dmtbict OB State asd Natubal Division. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Occupations of Females by Sub-classes, orders and selected groups. 

■ \ 


Actual Workers. 


Group Occupation. 

No. 

1 . 2 


Sub-class I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 


Order 1. — Pa-st'^re and Agriculture .. .. ..| 

Oriif.e I {<i).--(’ultivatios .. .. .. ..| 

1 

I 

1 Non-fultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind . . j 

Cultivating owners . . . . . . . . j 

(i Tenant Cultivators .. .. .. ■ 

7 Acfricultural Labourers . . . . . . . . j 

Order 1 (6).-Cn.TiVATi0N of special crops, fruits etc. (Plan- 
TF.RS, MAN \GEB8, CLERKS AND LABOURERS) 

15 Tea •• ••j 

Order 1 (c).— -F orestry .. .. .. 

19 Collectors of forest produce 

Order 1 (d). — Stock ilaising 

Order 1 b). — R aising of sm.all animais and insects ..; 

24 Birds, bees, etc. 

Order 2. — Pishing and h'nitii'g 

Sub-Class II.— Exploitation of minerals . . 

Order's. — Aletallic minerals 
;14 Other metallic minerals . . 

Order A.— Xon-metallir minerals 
40 Salt, saltpetre and other saline substances 

Sub-Class III.- Industry 

Order 5.- Te-rfiles . . 

42 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

43 Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

44 Jute pressing, spinning and weaving . . . . . . i 

46 Rope twine, string and other fibres .. .. ..: 

46 Wool carding, spinning and weaving. . .. ..' 

47 Silk spinning and weaving ■ . . . • . ; 

49 Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of tex- 

tiles 

50 Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc., and insufficiently des- 

cribed textile industries . . 

Order 6. — Hides, skins, and hard materials from the animal king- | 
dom 

51 Working in leather 
Order 7. — Woo/l 

56 Basket makers and other industries of woody materials,' 

including leaves and thatohers, and builders work- 
ing w ith bamboo, reeds or similar materials 
Order 8. — Meluls 
Order 9 . — Ceramics 
65 Other workers in ceramics 

Order 10 . — Chemical products properly so-called and analogous .. 
Order 11 . — Food industries .. ■■ ■■ ■ 

71 Rice pounders and hiiskers and flour grinders .. ..I 

72 Grain parchers, etc. . . • • • • • • ; 

78 Manufacturers of Tobacco 

81 Others . . ■ . • • • • • • ; 

Order 12 . — Industries of dress and the toilet 

83 Tailors, milliners, dress makers and darners . . . . i 

84 Embroiderers, hat makers and makers of other articles of wear 
Order 1,8 . — Furniture industries 

Order It . — Building industries 

Order 15 . — Construction of means of transport 

Order 16 . — Production and transmission of physiol force . .; 

Order 17 . — Miscellaneous and undefined industries .. .., 

99 Other miscellaneous and undefined industries (toy-making. 

taxidermy etc.) .. •• •• 

100 Scavenging . . 

Sub-Class IV.— Transport . . • - i 

Order 19 . — Transport by Water .. -■ ••! 

104 Labourers employed on harbours, docks, rivers and canals . . ■ 

Order '20. — Transport by road 

Order 21 . — Transport by rail .. ■■ _ -• 

Order 22 . — Post office, telegraph and telephone services .,| 




Males. 

Females. 

3 

4 

5,612,868 

1,056,692 

5,607,016 

1,055,556 

.5,340,486 

1,040,228 

247,227 

73,446 

2,543,671 

280,508 

1,884,617 

611,507 

661,292 

74,736 

7,10D 

935 

979 

493 

15,795 

2,007 

1,351 

1,121 

244,184 

12,380 

.-)1 

6 

5,252 

136 

5,196 

689 

It 

t 

11 

t 

5,132 

635 

2,392 

608 

1,508,551 

283,058 

320,771 

) 9,85 1 

33,089 

4,017 

67,846 

2.53,853 

1,017 

330 

11,625 

3,691 

2,077 

1,051 

980 

247 

17.469 

2,190 

661 

485 

15,155 

1,837 

15,086 

1,831 

187.249 

9,442 

24,338 

6,488 

92,031 

1,816 

126,538 

7,837 

1,.52I 

215 

44,875 

2,931 

59,298 

27,903 

8,763 

12,754 

7,082 

8,106 

542 

177 

1 1,823 

6,687 

416,042 

38,817 

63,633 

12,598 

1,138 

386 

1,045 

54 

41,284 

S47 

1,361 

1 

2,915 


199,987 

111,704 

.5.424 

776 

133,397 

110,219 

222,608 

3,758 

16,530 

■285 

2,455 

257 

11‘2,076 

2,S79 

82,763 

565 

11,227 

29 


Number of 
Female wor- 
kers per 
1,000 Males. 


5 


188 

m 

19.') 

297 

110 

324 

113 

132 

504 

127 

830 

51 

118 

‘20 

133 

‘2S0 

364 

Id'l 

'254 

188 

249 

121 

267 

324 

318 

506 

252 

126 

734 

727 

121 

SO 


267 

29 

62 

141 

65 

477 

1,455 

1,145 

327 

566 

93 

198 

339 

52 

27 

7 

2 

559 

143 

826 

17 

77 

105 

26 

7 

3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lll.^awduded . 

Occupations of Females by Spb-ciasses, orders and selected groups 


Ai ‘udl WorL'fi^. 


Group, 

Xo. 


Gccupatioii. 


Xumber ol 
Female wor- 
' kers per 


V2-2 

V 2 :i 

124 

lU 


14-3 

147 


Sub-Class V.-' Trade 

Order 2.j. — -Bank>‘, uh o? iinht, txdiniKft. fiiul ii'^uraua 

Order 24. — Brokerage^ f omutissw// nntl Export 
Ordtr 2 .">. — Trade in iK.vtih ^ . 

())yhr 26. -^Tradt i-i -ikiix, h afftt i n.n! Jui' 

Order 27. — Trade ut tvood 

Tratle in tliatehe-s and ot.her Ion'll protliiee 
Order 2S.- 7'/ i" iiif-ta{.:. . 

Trad<‘ in metal-, maehiiieix. kni'.e-, tool-^, etc. . 

OoU.t 29.- - Z'/v/df- i.i poti' rg. a ad tita^ 

Tradeiiir)(jttei\,bricksandtile-. 

Order -Tradt i.i dirmtcal prrtffar}-. 
tjrder 'll. c 'ff red'iar-'niy. rfe 

Order M2 . — Otta r trada m faivl '■i'''//'- 
Dealer' in fodfler tor animal- 

Dealer^ m other loo«l -turf< 

Oi'dxi •) ). - I radt i'f I Inflti/n/ a id fidlO ar(o // 

Order *U. 'Trad*. •>/ fnrniinr< 

Order 43 -Trade iu lt>njdnaf m ihnaO 
Order 36. •Tradf' la niean'- af ti.ih-^patl 
Order 37 - -Tradi la facl 

Dealer-- 111 tire-\\ uod. eharcual. < oal. I . 

Older MS,- -7 mde tu urlich.ff oflaj nr a a ad tho'^e pertaiaiag to letters 
and tht nrh find ‘^r 'lenrt ' 

Jteahjr- in common bancle-. bead necklace», fans, small arti- 
f le.s, toyjj. hunting and lishing-tackle. flowers, etc. 
(Jrder 39 . — O radi i,f it/hfr .^orf- 

Sub-Class VI.— Public Force .. 


•owduug, etc. 


■ 1 
j 


..1 


iii'i 

17J 

174 

17.7 

1 S 2 

isl 

ls7 

1S7 


I'l.i 
1 14 


f )rfh / 4 ' - 1 / /« // 

Uni , 4 : -P',h, 

Sub-Ci.iss -Vli -Public Administration , , . . 

1 4 , ih' ii'hini' 

Sub-Class VIII Protessions and Liberal Arts 

Or U r 47 -R'h'jto 

( tthi'i I f'liiiou- V. Ill ki'i- 
i)i<ltr r, .U-i/i-r;.,, ... 

7ti-i-vr I-'.. ac'. ni.ttn:--. I oiiiii->imiU-i anisi'''. tiia->eiif-. eti . 

fh'il' 4s, -■ [ II 'h' I't 'i>h 

I'lofi’-'ip? ' am 1 taai hci- iil aH i<iiiil> . . 

( 11 1 and ■-(.■I ' ant- i oiini'i-u-ii « itli l■llilt•atil»ll 
Ui'lii 44, — /.* I// ' . ./ toffii } thfni\i) 

.Mn'iiaapi' .l■um|lll.••t■' an 1 pintnr mci^ nther than inilitavv), 
actor-, il.incov.'. I'ti''. 

7lana_'cr- and ciuplmeC'- ol pl.ii c- lU (iiibiii. iMitcrtainini-nta, 
race conr-i'-, -ocietiO', and clnh' 

Sub-Class IX Persons Living on their Income . . . . 

I I, - tVc. - / - /iciiii/ ' p . l]ij 1,11 IJk ir inr/tifu 
Propn.-i ,ir- ■ utli rtlian o' am " niinr.il land', fund 
- 111 ]) ho.dr-i- and jh n-ioiicr- 

Sub-Class X. — Domestic Service 

71 /4o,/i' -o. '! rr\i ! 

Uthci dorac-tii, -ui \ 11 c 

Sub-Class XI — Insufflciently Described Occupations 


Lahoiiici- .ind vioiknien othcia i-o Tni-]iecihcfl 

Sub-Class XII.-TUnproductive 

Ofl'i 7 » - -I a aril I - i.f 'iB. a'^i/'a s ,f, ,/ ,///„ ^ hoa sr.N 
Otdf.i 34.— ' I'lraat-, f,ro'fii»f4 ^ 
and vagrant'. 

Fiocnrer.-' cnirl piO'titnti- 

Oi'di'i' ).) -OI}i‘ ■ a ! > la ^ fit il lui’i ~ pi tui '! 'iii < -.d n i ip 


■Male,- 

females. 

' 1,000 .Male 


4 

•7 

592,349 

24,769 

42 

4i,yi 1 

1,76& 

.')7 

10.20!' 

30 

;j 

72.671. 

,S02 

17 

! I.ni'd 

12" 

12 

10.767 

767 

73 

;!" 

1 1 

367 

;4,4i 1 

'40 

276 

2,6.72 

:!.S2 

! 44 

.-'.777 

44 


1 2,742 

1 Id 

'.1 

!7l,s27 

12.!i6;i 

i!4 

7.r>'?2 

2,401 

426 

72.1 SO 

s.yoo 

1 16 

0,oi.s 

127 

14 

■^.SOJ 

95 

34 

912 

52 

57 

13.754 

no 

S 

6.2(it) 

1.71!) 

242 

7.264 

70!) 

137 

0.124 

707 

226 

24S.2I ! 

4,710 

Is 

103.579 

41 

■ ■ 

70.20" 

<1 


7:i.242 

:i2 

1 

95.691 

1.025 

11 

189.953 

23.474 

124 

'IS. 024 

s,:i26 

8!l 

■-,.■2-7 

S16 

1.77 

21.12'-. 

-S.77!' 

l''7 

4.2s7 

7,!l7.s 

1,8.76 

.i4.SS4 

4, ).'{!' 

ll!l 

112.70 4 

3. SO' 

in. 

2. 1 M 1 


1.7.7 

2'I.7S2 

2.44.S 

s2 

I".il7l 

2.06-; 

107 

177 

o- 

1 13 


.. 1 28.843 

4.572 

159 

liolar- f 



j 



. . I 228.095 

40,439 

177 

• • J 

224.3S8 

40.43X 

ISO 




221.866 

20.223 

91 




i')!).707 

2 o,o;l 2 

inn 

198.355 

27.511 

139 

I7,.727 

I6'.i 

1 1 

. ' 1 S2.0.74 

27,331 

17" 

..; 1X2.427 

26.1,x'i 

111 


1,142 

7,1131 

176 

11 

63 



Group miinber 
as in I !):!!. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Selected occupations giving comparative figures for 1931 and 1921. 


Occupation. “<^5 ^1:1! 


1 

•> 


4 


- 

CLASS A.- PROnUCTIOX OF R AW MATKR 1 l.s 

(i,H74,+4r. 

.7,323,449 

t-2.7-4 


Suu-C'LASS 1 . — Expluitatiox of ammat.s \yr. vfoftvtion 


.7,313.8.79 

+ 2.7 .7 


OnVr 1. — Pd'.tnm and AijrirnlUiri- 

fijm i. I rj 

1.309.011 

^21-1 


(ii) Cultivation 

// 

1.01 4 . i i / 

■4-21-1 

L 

Xoii-viiltu'atin!. proprietors takui.; lent in nione\ oi kunl 

420.074 

337.779 

-.71 

2, 4 

Estate Aveiits ami Maiiaoer.s of owneis. Rent eolleetors, eleik'. ct. 

4.44fi 

7,342 

—.7 1-7 

.4, (i 

Ciiltivatina owners. Tenant cultii atnis. 

•.421 »,'4>4 

4.2ij.7..727 

^24 7 

7 

Aeneultural labourfi's 

740.02 N 

H;3.!l9i, 

4-5.8 7 


(6) Cultivation ot speeial erop'. Iruit', ete 1 1’lanteis. mana- 
gers. clerks and labnureis. 


11.13') 

— 11 1 

Ifl 

.Market gardeners, llower and fruit eroMei's 

<*.404 

19.773 

-39-1 


(c j Fore.strv 

/ ‘\a7;2 

40.13), 

-F03-2 

17 

Forest ofhcers, rangers, guards, etc. 

4,77 s 

1,886 

4- I99-.3 

18, 19 

Wood cutters and charcoal burners. Collectors oi finest proiluci 

14,014 

8.799 

+ 16- 4 

(d) Stock rai.sing 


210. Ill, 

+ 22-/ 

21 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

39.642 

43,762 

-9-4 

22 

Breeders of transport animals . , 

19.61 1 

961 

-rl,94(»-7 

23 

Heidsmen, shepiierds and breeders of other aniniaN . 

197,31 1 

1 6.7.393 

+ in43 


(c) Raisins of small animals and insects 

■ji 

32 

4-78-7 


<J,-drr 'O'd hiintDii/ 

■>. 'iss 

1.132 

-12 ; 

27 

Eisliiug and pearlmg 

*.l).')3 

4.911 

4- 16 9 


•SFU-CL-ASS If, — Exl'I.OlTATtUX OF .MINHIM.' 

5..'s,S5 

9.599 

-38-6 


Urdei- lauifrnh . . 


l.ll'i 

-93 1 


(Jrdn- i. — XoH-niftnltir mill’ I'd . 

't.'sdi 

^.432 

-30-4 

4(i 

Salt, saltpetre anti other saline substam.es 

3,999 

4.-1 7 1 

-32-9 


CI.\SS B.- -PREPAKATlnX A.Vl) SCPPIA’ OF MATERIAL 
SUBSTAXCES ... 

2.635.9SS 

2. .769.331 

4-2-9 


SfB-CuSS 111.— IXIif'TEV 

l.7!iL699 

1.70.3.162 

--1 


Oidi'r xtil ’ ' . . 

40o.r,->\ 

400,213 

-f -7 

42 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and [ircssing 

37,196 

39.91.7 

4--i9-9 

43 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

.32L»>99 

344.51 S 

-6-6 

45 

Rope twine, stung and other fibres 

15.316 

14.744 

+ .3-9 

46 

Wool carding, spinning and Heaving 

3.I2> 

3,924 

-29-;; 

49 

Dyeing, bleaching, (irinting, preparation and sponging of te.xtiles . . 

1 9,6.>9 

2.71.3 

+624 6 


Onh’r 6. — 7/idt's. and hnid midniid' /Vow the uniiiifd K-iii;/- 

dom 

lo.'.i'r; 

22.303 

-21 3 

51 

Working in Icathet 

16.917 

22.724 

--2.7-I1 


Ordir 7.- 11 ood 

m.nin 

113.390 

+ 13- 1 

54 

.Sawyers 

5.439 

5.899 

— 7-7 

55 

Carpenteiv, turners and joiners, etc. 

160.429 

137.19.7 

-17 o 

56 

Basket -makers and other industries of uoodi materials, including 
leaves, and thatchei's and builders working with bamboo, ri'eds 
or similar materials 

39.826 

31.973 

.3, 


Urdtr S.— Midiils . . 

‘di.Sdi 

11.290 

---‘It 

59 

Blacksmiths and other workers m iron, makers of implements eti . 

S6. 1 99 

67,312 

+ 28-1 

69 

Workers in bra.ss. copper and bell-metal . . 

4.8.S4 

8.437 

-42-1 

61 

Workers m other metals (except precious metals i 

2.287 

.769 

+301 -it 


Orthr 9. — CcrowiV' 

134.311 

123.343 

-7-7 

63 

Potters, and makci-s of eartheii-H are 

198.719 

94.739 

+ 14 .8 

64 

Brick and tile makers 

23.929 

31.9 4.3 

-2.7-1 

Order 19. — t hrmieul priil’iii^ prom rli/ 'ii-nillid and iDmlorjiiii ' 

41,301 

11,131 

— 7-7 

68 

5Iamtf.'icture and reliiimg of vegetable oiL 

44.794 

4.8,26.7 

— 7-4 

Onlrt 11. — Foivl iiid’mtni ? 

,87.206 

33.930 

-1-0 

71 

Rice pounders and hu'kcis nml flour grinders 

21.517 

34.766 

-.3,8-1 

72 

Grain parchers. etc. 

15.188 

14,474 

+4-9 

73 

Butchers 

15.684 

12,39.7 

W26-.7 

75 

Sneetmeat and condiment makers 

14,962 

15.888 

-11-5 

81 

(Jthei's 

18.519 

9,48.7 

+ 9.7-2 


Order 12. — Ind'i'liioe of drmie and Ifm loiltl 

114,31!) 

441.203 

+ •3-7 

82 

Boot, 'hoe, sandal and clog-makers 

224.479 

218,21.7 

+ 2 9 

83 

Tailors, milliners, dress-makers and darners . . ^ 

76.2.3 1 

.79,618 

+ 27-9 

85 

Washmr and cleaning 

52.26.8 

6.7..7S8 

—29-:; 

86 

Barbers, hair-dressers and wig-maker' 

!9ii.<).39 

96.199 

+4 9 


Ordir l:i.— F'lrndiiri iiiilimirii ~ 

1.090 

1.11 ! 

-29-J 

99 

Order 14. — Bnijdinq indimlrot 

4>.l31 

02.200 



Ordi t \7i. d oiietriirtioii of tiii'niK if iriiii'jioil 

1.302 

105 

-h 109-1 

94 

Oidtr 16. I’rniiiiiiiiii and lriiii‘itiiiid,iii! nf physical furre 

.f qa.t 

030 

-F303-3 


Ordir 11.— Mi -eijli! Ill on e and nndi lined indimfriiie 

3 14.09 1 

343.311 

- 0-3 

95 

Printers, engraieis. hook-biuder.s. etc. 

3.537 

1.946 

+ 81-8 

98 

Jlakei-s of jewellery and ornaments .. .. ... 

■76.463 

•74,8 4,7 

4-;i-ii 

99 

Other iiusceliancous and undi lined milustnc' 

6.299 

.1.796 

-r6.i-.4 

199 

Scavenging 

243,616 

2.89,784 

— 1 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vi .—continued . 

Selected occupations giving comparative figures for 1931 and 1921 


3- 

3 ^ 

^ n 
3 -5 
P m 


Occupation. 


I is 


O t. 

s f 


O iS.S 


I 


SlTn-Ct,ASS IV. TRANyPOHT . . 

Order 18. — rrannporf by air. . 

Order 19. — Transport by water 

102 Ship-owners, boat-owners and their employees, officers, mariners, etc, 

ships brokers, boatmen and towmen 

103 Persons (other than labourers) employed in harbonrs, docks, 

rivers and canals, including pilots 

104 Labourers employed on harbours, docks, rivers and cane's 

Order 20 . — 7 ransport by road 

10.5 Persons (other than labourers) employed on the construction and 
maintenance of roads and bridges 

106 Labourers employed on roads and bridges 

107 Owners, managers and emploNces (excluding pesonal servants) 

connected with mechanicallr driven vehicles (including 
trams) 

108 Owners, managers and employees (excluding personal servants) 

connected « ith other vehicles 

110 Pack elephant, cam- 1, mule, ass and bullock, owners and drivers . 

111 Porters and messengers 

Order 21 . — Transport by rail 

1 12 Railway employees of all kind.s other than coolies 

1 1 3 Labourers employed on railway construction and maintenance and 

coolies and porters employed on railway premises 

114 Order 22.— Post office. Tcleyrnph and Telephone serrices 
.Sub-Class V. Trade 

1L'> Order 23. — banks, e.'tablidimenu of credit, ejclinnge and 
insurance 

116 Order 24. — Brokerage, commission and o:port 

117 Order io.- -Trade in textiles 

118 Order 2(i.- -Trade in skins, leather and furs 
Order 27 . — Trade in wood . . 

119 to 122 Trade in wood, barks, bamboos and canes, thatches etc. 

123 Order 28 . — Trade in metals 

124 Order 29 . — Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

125 Order 30. — Trade in chemical products . . 

Order 31.— Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

126 Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and ice 

127 Owners and managers of hotels, cook-shops, sarais. etc. (and 

employees). 

1 28 Hawkers of drink and food stuffs 

Order 32 . — Other trade in food stuffs .. 

129 Grain and pulse dealers 

1 30 Dealers in .sweetmeats, sugar and .spices 

131 Dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry 

132 Dealers in animals for food 

133 Dealers in fodder for animals . . 

134 Dealers in other food .stuffs 
135 to 137 Dealers in tobacco, opium, ganja, 

138 Order 33 . — Trade in clothing and toilet articles 
tjrder 34. - -Trade in furniture 
Order 35 . — Trade in building materials 
Order 36 . — T rode in means of tran sport 

144 Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asses 

mules, etc. 

145 Order Zl. — Trade in fuel 
Order ZH. -Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to 
letters and the arts and sciences 

147 Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small articles, 
toys, hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, etc. 

Order 39 . — Trade of other sorts 

150 General store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise unspecified 

151 Itinerant traders, pedlars and hawkers (of other than food, etc.) 

152 Other trades (including farmers of pounds, tolls and markets) 

CL.VSS C. -PUBLIC .VD-MlXISTR-iTION AND LIBERAL 
ARTS . . 

Sub-Class VI. — Public Force 
Order 40. — .-Iriny 

153 Army (Imfrerial) 

154 .Army (Indian .States) 

Order 42. — .dir Force 
Order 13. — Police 

157 Police 

158 Village watchmen . . 

Sub-Class ATI. — -Public Adminlstration- 
Order 44 . — Public administration 

1 59 Service of the State 

160 Service of Indian and Foreign States 

161 Municipal and other local (not village) service 


3 

4 

5 

226,361 

18.3,741 

4-23-2 

7 

1.38 

-94-9 

16,813 

20,825 

-19-3 

36,766 

6,663 

-44-8 

10,427 

11,312 

-7-8 

2,712 

2,850 

-4-8 

114,955 

88,066 

+30-5 

2,694 

1,074 

-fl.50-8 

8,294 

.3,646 

-M27-4 

7,684 

2 

-f3,8410 

2.5,625 

10,668 

-f- 140-2 

45,714 

53,792 

-15-0 

23,605 

17,971 

3 1 -4 

83,-3-’8 

66,657 

■d-25-0 

526,980 

50,148 

-f5-l 

30,638 

16,509 

85*6 

11,2.56 

8,055 

-1-39-7 

617,118 

58.3,428 

-f5-8 

43,479 

44,503 

-2-3 

10,299 

10,679 

—3-6 

53, ITS 

40,893 

+30-8 

11,222 

9,401 

+19-4 

11,334 

7,212 

+57-2 

11,334 

7,212 

4-57-2 

1,160 

1,735 

+ 139-8 

3,034 

339 

+ 795-0 

5,819 

8,906 

-34-7 

1 2,8.55 

4,084 

-f214-8 

4,231 

3,067 

-)-38-0 

2,723 

•.5,901 

1,017 

4-167-7 

167,788 

317,943 

-47-2 

38,6.37 

24,541 

4-57-4 

14,025 

3,024 

4-363-8 

21,010 

12,968 

4-620 

2,876 

.5,810 

— 50-5 

8,033 

8,507 

—5-6 

80,579 

260,191 

-69-0 

2,628 

2,902 

— 9-4 

9,445 

8,224 

+14-8 

2,898 

4,669 

-37-9 

964 

512 

+88-3 

13,864 

21,567 

— 33-7 

12,376 

20,995 

-41-1 

7,785 

2,517 

+209-3 

5.973 

6,713 

-11-0 

3,831 

5,661 

-31-1 

252,721 

93,531 

+ 170-2 

245,724 

87,866 

4-179-6 

3,177 

4,613 

-311 

.3,481 

6.53 

4-433-1 

413,763 

374,175 

4-10-6 

103,620 

117,415 

-11-7 

50,209 

84,129 

+40-3 

40,346 

74,614 

-43-9 

9,863 

9,515 

4-3-7 

137 

208 

-34-1 

5.3,274 

33,0-54 

+61-2 

29,209 

23,865 

4-22-4 

24,065 

9,189 

4-161-9 

96,716 

.56,813 

4-70-2 

.50,864 

30,092 

4-690 

14,325 

11,311 

4-26-6 

16,624 

6,125 

4-171-4 
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Selected occupations giving comparative figures for 1931 and 1921 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Occupations of Selected Castes. 

{Based on Imperial Table XI.) 


I. Exploitation of animals and vegetation. 


III.— Industries. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—contlMml. 
Occupations of Selected Castes. 

{Based on Im-perial Table XI.) 


111.— Industries 
eoncluded. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE M.— concluded. 

Occupations of Selected Castes. 

(Based on Imperial Table XI.) 
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H = Hindu. M=Muslim. S=Sikh. •J=Jain. 

K. H. —Kanet Hindu. K. B.=Kanet Buddhist. R. H.=Rathi Hindu. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Number of persons employed on the 26th February 1931, on the Railways and in the Irrigation 

Department in the Punjab. 


t'LASbES or PEESOKS EMPLOYED. 


Europeans 

and 

Anglo- 

Indians. 


Indians. 


3 


Railways. 

Total number of persons employed . . 

Officers 

•Subordinates on scales of pay rising to Rs. 2.50/'- p.m. or 
over 

•Subordinates on scales of pay rising from Rs. 30/- to Rs. 249/ 
p.m, 

•Subordmate.s on scales of pay undci Rs. 30/- p.m. 

Irrigation Department. 

Total persons employed . . 

ilirectly employed 

Officers 

U pper subordinates 
Low er sut ordinates 
Clerks 

Peons and other seiwants 
Coolies 

Persons indirectly employed 
Contractors . . 

Contractors’ regular employees 
Coolies 


1,621 

104,446 

178 

154 


(ioo 

70S 

37,362 

52 

66,275 


108 

68,461 

107 

23,167 

86 

245 

2 

548 


299 

16 

1,171 

3 

14,013 

. , 

6,291 

1 

43,294 

1 

2,041 


3,494 


39,759 


Number of persons employed in the post-office, Telegraph and Engineering Departments on the 
26th February 1931, in the Punjab and Delhi. 


Post-office. 1 Telegraph office. 


Engineering depart- 
ment. 


Class of persons employed. 


I. Posts and Telegraphs. 

Total Persons employed 

Supervising officers (including probationary superin- 
tendents and inspectors of Post offices and assistant 
and deputy superintendents of telegraphs and of aU 
officers of higher rank than these) 

Post masters including deputy, assistant. Sub and 
Branch post masters 

SignaUing establishment including warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers, military telegraphists 
and other employees 

Miscellaneous agents, school masters, station masters, 

etc. 

Clerks of all kinds 

Postmen 

Skilled labour establishment including foremen, 
instrament makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
machanics, sub-inspectors, linemen, and line riders 
and other employees 

Unskilled labour e.stablishment including line coolies, 
cable guard.s. batterymen, telegraph messengers, 
peons and other employees 

Road establishment consisting of overseers, runners, 
clerks and booking agents, boatmen, syces, coach- 
men, bearers and others 

II. Railway Mail Service. 

Total Persons employed 

Supervising officers (including superintendents and 
inspectors of sorting) 

Clerks of all kinds 

Sorters 

Mail guards, mail agents. Van peons, porters, etc. 

III. Combined Officers. 


European 

and 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

ludians. 

European 

and 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indians. 

European 

and 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

1) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

49 

13,724 

253 

715 

75 

1,176 

i 

1 11 

91 

17 

7 

.54 

27 

I 13 

760 


•• 


•• 


37 

234 

219 

. . 

. . 

i 3 

j 22 

1 

1 

2,938 

2,100 

3,197 

2 

138 

i 

125 

i 

5 

•• 

8 

20 

926 


1,127 


343 

•• 

98 


1,537 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


1,372 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


24 

15 

83'’ 

. . 

. . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.50l 

. , 



;; 


Indiann- 


Total Persons employed 

Signallers 

Messengers and other servants 


560 

232 

328 



CHAPTER IX 


Relerence to 
Statistics. 


General. 


LITERACY. 


174. General. 175. Local distribution of literacy. 176. Literacy in cities and selected towns. 
177. Literacy by main religions. 178. Progress of literacy in the younger generation. 179. Returns 
of Education Department. 180. Adult literacy, 181 Literacy by selected castes. 182. Literacy 
in English. 183. English literacy by castes. 184. Literacy in vernaculars. 185. Comparison with other 
provinces. 

The absolute Bgures for literacy by age, sex and religion are given in Imperial Table XIII ; Part A contains 
the provincial summary, and Part B the details for each district and state, while Part 0 shows the details for 
cities and selected towns. Imperial Table XIV gives the details of Uteraoy by certain selected castes, tribes and 
races. 

The Provincial Tables, in Part HI of this volume, are XIII- A., giving the statistics of literates in the four 
vernaculars, Urdu, Hindi, Gurmubhi and Roman by religion for the whole Province, its main political divisions 
and each district and state, and XIV-A. giving literacy 6gures of the three sects of Vedic Dharm, Brahmo and 
Dev Dharm. 

Of the nine Subsidiary Tables which show derivative figures of literacy and are briefly described 
below, eight appear at the end of this Chapter. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the literacy per mille by age-groups, sex and religion for the whole Province as 
well as the number of total literates in English per mille of the population, aged 5 years and over. This is repro- 
duced in the t'-xt. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the number of literates per mille by age, sex and locality for each district, state and 
Xatural Division. 

Subsidiary Table III gives bv religion, sex and locality for each district, state and Natural Division the 
total literacy per mille of the population, aged 5 years and over, the number of literates in certain vernaculars and 
the number of the primary-passed per 1,000 literates. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives by sex and locality for each district, state and Natural Division the number of 
hterates in English per 10.000 of the population in the four age-periods, 5--10, 10 — 15, 15 — 20 and 20 and over 
for the 1931 Census .as well as the number of total Uterates Ifor each sex separately) in English per 10,000 of the 
population aged 5 years and over for the four decades, 1891 to 1931. 

Subsidiary Table V gives for the two censuses of 1931 and 1921 the number of hterates per mille as well as 
the number of literates in English per 10,000 of each selected caste. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the number of literates of both sexes per mille of the total population in each of 
the six censuses since 1881 and for the three age-groups, 10—15, 15—20 and 20 and over, for the last two censuses 
for each district, state and Natural Division, separately. 

Subsidiary Table VII gives by sex, the absolute figures of population, literacy and literacy in English for four 
age-periods, o— 10, 10—15, 15 — 20 and 20 and over, for the whole Province, 

Subsidiary Table VIII shows the growth in the number of educational institutions, scholars and expenditure 
on education from 1889-90 to 1930-31, based on departmental returns. 

Subsidiary Table IX gives the total number of schools and scholars by tahsil and district as w'eU as the 
average number of scholars per school in each case according to the information supplied by the Director of Pubbe 
Instniction, Punjab. These fluuros relate to the year 1930-31. 

174. The instructions to enumerators with regard to the return of 
literacy were as follows : — 

“ Col. in (liferoi,- Of illileoate ). — If literate in Urdu write Urdu.; if lite- 
i-ate in Kindi write Kindi ; if literate in tTurmuhlii write Gunnukhi ; if a person 
c;m rt'ad and write in Roman characters write ” Roman.’' Otherwise enter 


against all persons, wlio can both read and write a letter in any other language 


the Vi'ord '■ 

literate." If not, 

jirake a cross 

The 

test of literacy, which was the 


; [.ITERATE AOED 5 YeARS ANI» 


1 OVER 193:. 

TzKIlITOiU.XL DiVI- i ' 

[Proportion per mille 

t-IOX. 

' .Male:?, j Female.?!. . 
1 1 

1 cl each sex. 

1 Mules. 1 Females. 

! ! 

Punjab 

1 

! i 

..■ 1,25S,742[ 163,200 

95 15 

British Tcrritoi '- 

..I 1,097,044' 150,713, 100 17 

Punjab Statf's 

..I 101,6981 12,487 

70 7 


wa.s thu.s simple enough, i.e.. the 
ability to read and urrite a letter. 
The actual figures of literates in 
the Province and its two main 
political divisions are given in 
the margin together with the 

I ; proportion of literates 5 years 

and over per mille. of each sex. Even according to the simple test of ability 
to read and uTite a letter, the number of literates in the whole of British 
Territory is 1.007.044 males and 1-50,713 females, or 100 and 17 per mille of the 
total population aged -5 year.s and over of each sex, respectively, as compared 
with 77 and 10 per ynille at last census. The intercensal increase in literates 
amounts to 4.5-4 and 9-2-9 per cent, among males and females, respectively, as 
against 13-9 and 14-1 per cent, increase in the actual population of each sex. 
In spite of the large increase in the number of literates the amount of 
illiteracy is still very gi-eat. the actual number of illiterates aged 15 and over 
in British Territor}^ (1.5.00s, 402) bemg greater than in 1921 (14,148,S17). 
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175. The distribution of literates may first be examined by Natural Divi- 
sions. The diagram in the margin shows by means of rectangles the number of 

literates jper mille of each sex in each 
Natural Division. The Sub-Himalayan 
Division shows the highest amount of 
literacy, both male and female. The 
Indo-Gangetic Plain comes next, 
followed by the Himalayan, the North- 
West Dry Area being the most back- 
ward. This distribution is indicative 
of the fact tliat a high proportion of 
literacy obtains in areas, whose 
development took place several decades 
before the canal colonies in the North- 
West Dry Area came into existence. 

The diagram below shows the 
distribution of literary per mille of 
the total population of all British 
districts. The literacy of males per 
mille of the male population is shown 
by the entire length of the rectangles 
on the right side of line 0 A, its shaded 
portion representing literacy per mille 
for both sexes. The smaller rectangles on the left represent female literacy. 
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Number of persons per 1,000 who are 
literates in each natural Division. 


Local 

Dbtriiratioii 
of Uteraof. 
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Extent of literacy generally and among males and females per mille by districts. 

The districts have been arranged in the order of male literacy, and wc find 
that Simla with a large number of persons engaged in Public Administration 
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has the largest proportion of literacy, both male and female. Of the districts 
in the plains, Ludhiana, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Jhelum, Amritsar, Ambala, 
Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Kangra, Shahpur and Multan appear at the top in 
point of male literacy. With the exception of Lahore, which is the capital of 
the Province and the biggest educational and a large business centre, the high 
percentage of literacy in these districts seems to be considerably affected by 
the large number of ex-soldiers residing in those districts or owing to the exis- 
tence of cantonments. The high incidence of literacy in Ludhiana is mainly 
due to its being a small compact district, with a large Sikh population, which 
finds it comparatively easy to become literate in their peculiar script, Gurmukhi. 
The same applies to the Sikh population of Rawalpindi. The returns of some 
districts might slightly be affected by bogus returns, a fact to which reference 
will be made later in this Chapter. The most backward districts in point of 
literacy would seem to be Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh, Karnal, Gurgaon, 

Hissar and Rohtak. 
The map in the margin 
shows the increase per 
cent. for the last 
decade in literates of 
all ages and of both 
sexes in each district 
and state of the Pro- 
vince. There has been 
a big increase in 
literacy in the central 
districts, Ludhiana, 
Amritsar and Lahore, 
the colony districts, 
Sheikhupura, Lyall- 
pur, Montgomery, Midtan and Shahpur, and Bahawalpur State. In 
these areas the increase in total population has also been about the 
biggest. The increase in the three first-named districts is solely due to an 
advancement in literacy on the part of the population, a factor probably 
only secondary in the case of colony districts, where the main cause is immi- 
gration. A big natural increase, which means a rejilacement of the old popula- 
tion by ( hildren, might easily result in retrogression so far as proportional ” 
literacy is concerned, but immigration which for the most part adds adults to 
the population often causes the opposite result. Men in the various branches of 
public service, les.sees, land-agents, shopkeepers, etc., whose number goes up 
with the colonization of a tract, mean .so many literates added to the population 
•of a locality. 

Of the districts named above Ludhiana and Shahpur. and most of the 
districts with the next highest percentage of increase, namely, Rawalpindi, 
Jhelum, Gujrat and Mianwali. also owe the increase in literacy to the return 
home of demobilized soldiers, who very often pick up reading and writing in 
Roman or in one of the vernaculars in the course of their military career. The 
large percentage increase among literates in Mianwali is due to the recent pros- 
perity, consecpient upon a large rise in cultivated area during the last decade. 

The percentage increase in Giijramvala, Nabha and Chamba too, is high, 
and though in Gujranwala like Amritsar and Lahore this represents an 
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advancement in literacy, the increase in the case of the two .states i.s more 
apparent than real. For instance, the nninher of literates in Cliamha has only 
risen from 3,238 in 1921 to 4.610 in 1 931 and even now only 36 persons per 
mille are literate. 

The increase in literacy in Attock. Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur. Jullundur, 
Amhala, Maler Kotla. Ferozepore. Hissar and Karnal is very considerable, and 
all these districts with the exception of Attock belong to the eastern half of the 
Province. The increase in Jhang. Sialkot. Mandi and Patiala is cpiite small, 
and in Sialkot. as remarked in Section 7 of Chapter I. rural poxJulation has 
decreased dming the last decade. The smallest increa.se in literacy is to ])e 
found in Rohtak, Gurgaon. Kangra. Muzaffargarh, Sirmoor and the Simla Hill 
States. The only di.strict which has regi.stered a decrease in literacy is Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 


Town. 


176. The table below gives the absolute as well as the proportionate 


Total Literates. 


Xt-MBER OF Literates 
, mille OF THE Population i 

5 YEARS AND OVER. I 

Literates in 

English. * 

Totol 1 English 

, Literacy, i Literacy. \ 


figures of literates 
per mille of the 
population in each 
of the cities and 
selected towns of 


Literacy in 
Cities and 
Selected 
Towns. 


1 

09 \ 

S 1 


« OQ 

Js c 

' « OQ 

. ji : a 

IS 0 

CO 

X 

c 1 

'7S 

X 

C ' 

X* 

! 

d 

i 

05 \ 

6 

Ph 

s 

I 1 


is 

s 

Sk 

IS ■ 

s 

c 

Lahore 

100,885 

1 

81.63149,254 42,916 37.438 5,478 269 

333 

149 

114 

1 

153| 

1 

Amritsar ^ 

39,937 32,643‘ 

7 , 294 ' 12,288 10,485 1,803 174 

231 

82. 

53 

74 

20' 

1 

Mnltan 

15,301 13,596 

1,705 5,035 

4,640 395 147 

225 

39 

48, 

77, 

9 

Rawalpindi, 

27,523 

2-4,769| 

2,754 12,397 

11,158 1,239 264 

364 

70! 

119| 

164 : 

34 

gialkot 

12,054 

10,987! 

1,067 4,844 

4,145 699 140 

210 

32 ! 

66' 

79 

21 

Jnllimdnr 

1 14,028 

11,607' 

2,421 4,262 

3,823 439 183 

259 

“O: 

i 

50 

85 

14 

Ambala 

16,180 

13,479 

2,701 0,307 

1 

.5,951 413' 214 

293 

9i; 

84 

129 

14 

Ludhiana 

i 11,898 

8,891' 

3,007 4,772 

4,173 .599 200 

251 

124 

80 

118 

25: 

Ferozepore 

i 12,210 

10,126 

2.084 4,5.50 

4,164 386 216 

292 

96| 

81 

120 

18 

Lyallpur 

14,546 

11,190' 

3,356 4,621 

4,022 599 389 

453 

264' 

124 

163 

47 ' 

Sargodha 

7,517 

5,4 94| 

2,023 2,324 

2,159 165 327 

378 

240 

101 

149 

20, 


the Province, the 
figures for literacy 
in English being 
also shown. So 
far as the absolute 
figures are con- 
cerned, Lahore 
City — the edu- 
cational centre of 
the Province — is 
at the top both in 
respect of general 
literacy and liter- 
acy in English. 
Nearly one -fourth 
of its inhabitants 
can read and 


write, but only 43,000 inhabitants are literate in English, about one-eighth 
of whom are females. From the standpoint of the proportion of literates in 
the total population Lyallpur eclipses Lahore both in respect of literacy 
of all kinds and literacy in English. Even the town of Sargodha seems to 
he better off than Lahore in respect of the proportion of literates per 
mille of the total population. These facts need not occasion a surprise, 
as the causes responsible are not difficult to locate. For example, a con- 
tributory cause may be the different interpretations of instructions or the 
overzeal of a citizen to return himself as literate. Moreover, according to the 
census definition a University graduate as well as a Mahajan knowing only 
Lande or Hindi Malwjani (busine.ss script) is returned as literate, and Lyallpur 
and Sargodha are the chief colony towns, crowded ■ with businessmen, and 
have also a large proportion of persons employed in occupations connected 
with Public Administration and the Liberal Arts and Professions as compared 
with Lahore, which has a large proportion of old residents. 
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literacy by 
Main Reli- 
gions. 


The amount of literacy in other towns requires no special notice except 
that the figmes for towns with cantonments are comparatively higher. For 
example, the number of literates in Rawalpindi and Ambala seems to be parti- 
cularly affected by this cause. 

177. The absolute figures of literacy are given by religions and main age- 
periods in Table XIII. Subsidiary Table I below shows the proportional distribu- 
tion of literates permille by age for each religion and sex for the whole 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Literacy by age, sex and religion. 


Rrlioios'. 



Number per miUe 
AGED 5 AND QVEB, 
WHO ABE LtTEEATB 

IN English. 


1 


3 

4 * 

S ' 
5 

6 

7 

- 1 
8 1 

s 

9 

10 


n 

12 

^ i 

13 1 

S ' 
'' 1 - 

15 

Pnniab All Religionsi 5!) 

95 

15 

27 

S 

63 

lel 

131 

26 


113 

15 

IT 

19\ 

9 

Hindu 

90 

147 

21 

40 

12 

90 

23i 

186 

35 


178 

20 

15! 

27' 

1 

Ad-Dharmi 

16 

27 

4 

9 

O 

19 

3 

39 

0 


32 

4 

1| 

2! 

, 

Sikh 

821 

126 

26 

36 

14 

83 

27 

164 

45 


151 

26 

13j 

22; 

2 

Jain 

302- 

494 

78 

143 

54 

298 

92 

582 

137 

608 

69 

47 

82' 

6 

Buddhist 

65; 

121, 

13 

13 

5 

22 

3 

102 

15! 

162 

16 

3 

6 

1 

%oroa.strian 

329: 

555 1 

484 

265 

300 

4W 

412 

452 

375 

1 

633 

534 

4001 

446 

323 

Muslim 

.34 : 

55 

8 

19 4 

43 

8 

86 

131 

62 

7 

7 

12 

1 

Christian 

102 

123 

75 

34| 36 

59 

64! 170 

loo; 

154 

86 

65: 

78 

49 

,, (European) 

626 

690- 

453 

337 

331 

454 460 778 

449: 

706 

473 

496, 

533 

393 

.. (Indian) . . 

66- 

72- 

60 

26 

28 

50 

54 

97 

90, 

86 

66 

36i 

37 

36 

Jew 

250; 

! 

400- 

143 


1,000 

■■ 

•• 

■■ 

• • 


500 


83! 

1 

• • 

143 


♦Proportion ia calculated on the population of the age-period concerned and not on the total population. 


Province. Europeans and Anglo-Indians naturally have the largest proportion, 
while Zoroastrians (Parsis) are a good second. In general literacy Hindus and 
Sikhs are nearly equal but very much behind Jains who as a rule belong to the 
trading classes, mainly Aggarwal. The hteracy among Muslims is about the 
lowest, being even lower than that among Indian Christians, whose females 
are particularly well advanced. The amount of literacy is not only small among 
Muslims of all ages, but the number of literates per mille of (school-going) ages 
5 — 10 and 10 — 15, is even now less than half that of Hindus. In the higher 
ages the proportion drops to about one-third. Ad-Dharmis can lay no claim 
to literacy to any considerable extent, and their proportion is nearly half that 
for Muslims. Buddhists dwell mainly in the remoter parts of Kangra District 
and the Simla Hill States, and most of them are illiterate. 

One of the important causes, for the comparatively small number of 
hterates among Muslims is that unlike Hindus and Sikhs they do not, to any 
appreciable extent, acquire literacy without going to school. The only sphere 
of life, which gives them an opportunity to become literate in adult age, is mih- 
tary service. In the case of Hindus and Sikhs their occupations very often 
help them in learning to read and write. This is borne out by the high propor- 
tion of literates among Jains. The proportion of hterates among the trading class 
of Hindus, such as Arora and Khatri, is similarly very high. Among Sikhs a 
large number of artisans pick up reading and writing in their every-day business, 
and numerous Sikh women are literate in Gurmukhi, which is not at all difficult 
to learn. The proportion of hteracy is higher among Sikh females than among 
the Hindu, and it is even more pronounced among the young generation 
(female children aged 5 — 10). As compared with Muslims the proportion of 
hterates among Hindus and Sikhs becomes higher at ages over 15. This may 
be due to several causes, such as the greater possibility of relapse into 
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illiteracy among Muslims or the greater advance made by them only in recent 
years. A corroborative fact is that the proportion of the primary-passed 
is smaller among Hindu and Sikh literates than among the Muslim. 

Proportion of pi imury-pas'ied per 1,000 literates. Ill the marginal table are 


Hindu. Sikh. ; Muslim. 


Christian. 


Locality. 


Males, 

Female.s. 

K 

2 

1 

J 

c 

0 

% 

<u 

. s 
. ^ 

Pi 

Punjab 

230 

100. 

IIH 

7o6\ 

050 

Z02 

120 

J. — Indo-Ccanffetie 
Plain 

524 29.3 

364 

12 7i 

1 

74oi 

678 

35‘i 

490 

II. — Himalayan 

3851 73 

436 

1501 

7411 

448j 

244 

171 

ITT. — Sub-Himalavan 

589 241 

478, 

1081 

7621 

694 

203 

313 

IV.— Xorth-West Dry 
Area 

487 189 

436 

113 ! 

77 li 

506’ 

495 

624 


given the proportions of the 
primary-passed* per mille of all 
literates belonging to the main 
religions in each Natural 
Division. It shows that more 
Muslim literates of both sexes 
are primary-passed than 
literates of all other relio-ions. 
Very few of the literate Sikh 
females are primary-passed indicating that they pick up Gurmukhi at home. 

178. The advance made in literacy during the last decade, no doubt main- 
ly due to the activities 
of the Education De- 
partment, is (confined 
mainly to persons aged 
over 10 and under 20. 
It is believed to be 
mainly responsible for 
the proportion of liter- 
ates in ages 10 — 20. 
The map in the margin 
shows, the proportion 
of literate males of 
these ages jjer mille of 


1 

2 B>I-A%PUR 

3 MAMOI 

-»■ SUfcCY 

5 

6 ^tPMOOK 
1 KAUSlAy 

8 

3 MAUCBATTiA 
50 rAPiO**OT I 
h» rEROzcPoPt 
b 2 Wi 55 *.P \ 

b JIND I 
64 DUJAAA I 
is PATAUCI 
U PATIAI.A 
D UOHAPu 



WA 0 V£R H 


all males of those ages 
i i enumerated in each 

2rlnhi lUcrrtt(!'> aged 10 — 20 p‘.r miUr of ikf Boys of the 

satifif (toe [\'^\\\). (>r stutc. TlllS 

proportion would seem to be highest in Lahore, Hoshiarpur, Simla, Ludhiana, 
Jheluni and Eawalpindi (130 and over per mille), the next highest proportion 
(over 95 fier mille) obtaining in Shahpur. Lyallpur. Gujranwala, Amritsar, 
Jullundur and Ambala. The district.s with a proportion lower than 95 y.er 
mille are Multan, Jhang, Gujrat. Bialkot. Gurdasjnii’. Ferozepore and Kangra, 
follo\^ ed bv Rohtak, Montgomerv. Sheikhunura, Mianwali and Attock and the 
States of Nabha. Pataudi, Faridkot and Kapurthala.. The proportion of liter- 
ates is very small in the Di.stricts of Hissar. Gurgaon. Karnal. iMuzaffargarh and 
Dera Ghazi Khan and the States of Patiala and IMaudi. the Sihila Hill States 
and Sirmoor. while the remaining states show a --till smaller proportion. It 
is unsafe to generalize about the amount of lite.raey imparted in schools, 
but it appears that in mo.st of the districts the educational institutions (schools, 
patJisJialns and maliabs) at present in exi.stcnce have not turned out male literates 
from amongst the members of the younger generation (aged 10 — 20) in excess 
of 95 per mille. which is the average proportion of male literai-y in the Province 
for all ages. In these di.stricts literacy is hardly maidng any headway, and the 
hope of spreading education in the fiackward tracts in order to raise the provin- 
cial proportion of literacy seems to be far from realization. When this vounger 


*Pr imarv-i)a^V (! «as drtini-il as a [htsoii, «1io passed the fifth <-lass in m hefore I'.Uil and the fourth class 
after that year. The iirhnary stanilard was reduced from live to four class, s on 1st Apiil 1 Hl'J. 


Progress o! 
Literacy in 
the Younger 
generation 
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Returns o( 

Education 

Department 


generation grows up, the position of the Province will, I am afraid, not be 
substantially better than it is now. The census figures of literacy could not be 
materially wrong, and if an error at all exists it would be due rather to the 
overzeal on the part of a community to swell the figures of its literates. In 
the face of these facts the view expressed in the Annual Report on the 
progress of Education (1930-31, p. 12) quoted below might occasion some 
surprise. 

“ Time was when we heard much of the backwardness of the Multan Division and in particular the ills 
of Muzalfargarh but our Inspector of the Multan Division writes : — 

“ The percentage of boys at school to the male school-going population ranges from 61 to 81 as shown in. 
the following table : — 


Montgomery 




81 per cent. 

Jhang 




81 „ 

Lyallpur 




77 „ 

Mul tan . . 




75 „ 

Dera Ghazi Khan 




69 

Muzaffargarh 




61 .. 


“These figures again approach what we used to hope to achieve only through compulsion. The second' 
class in this Div ision is 44 per cent, of the first, and the fourth class is 78 per cent, of the enrolment in the third.” 

179. It will be of interest if we could here summarize the position 


y umber of pupils {males and females) in schools by stages. 


of the Province from the 
standpoint of educational 
progress as gathered from the 
statistics published by the 
Education Department in 
their annual reports. The 
figures given in the margin 
show the number of scholars 
(both sexes) in the different 
stages in all the schools in 
British Territory for each 
year of the last decade. 
According to the view 
expressed by the Indian 
Statutory Commission* a 
sustained course of instructions for a minimum period of four years is 
essential to establisli a literacy that lasts. About two-thirds of the scholars in 
the fourth stage may thus be regarded as becoming literate every year. If 
the figures at one stage are compared with the figures for the next higher stage 
in the following year the amount of ‘ stagnation ’ will be evident. 


Year. 

1 

1 

Class Class ' 

I. II. 

2 3 

i 

Class i 

III. 

I 

4 i 

Literates below 20 
surviving at the 

1 time of census 
Class (taking | of 

IV. Class IV and 

j aUowing lo per 

1 mille as death- 
1 rate annually). 

5 ; 6 

19-'l-i>2 

225,517 91,245 

69,280 

50,496 


29,119 

1922-23 

313,608 99,899 

75,402 

57,221 


33,569 

1923-24 

317,520 108,269 

78,871 

64,229 


38,323 

1924-25 

338,849 121,505 

86,450 

67,442 


40,915 

1925-26 

409,644 140,249 

93,490 

73,720. 


45,461 

1926-27 

410,.501 178,109 

90,132 

82,911 


51,958 

1927-28 

457.046 203,310 

105,812 

84,244 


63,636 

1928-29 

412,140 218,690 

117,981 

90,266 


58,372 

1929-30 

443,370 232,897 

128,536 

97,954 


64,323 

1930-31 

474,622 242,303 

134,691 

106,619 


71,079 

Total literates below 20 estimated from departmental 


returns (1922-31) 

. . 


. . 

457,636 

Literates below 20 according to the 

1931 Census 


(British Territory) ” 

. . 


. . 

393,842 

Difference ” 



.. 

63,794 


The figures of literates turned out during the last nine years very approxi- 
mately give the total literates below 20 at this census after an allowance is made 
for the deaths during the last decade. In the last column of the table above an 
estimate of the survivors has been made on the assumption of an annual death- 
rate of 15 per mille. The number actually returned as literates below 20 at 
this census has also been given. The difference between the estimated outturn 
and the actual figure might be regarded as due to relapse into illiteracy of 
boys, who passed their fourth class in the early years of the decade, and to some 
of them being now above 20, which is not at all improbable. The primary 
standard was reduced from 5 to 4 classes in 1919, and the amount of relapse 
during the last decade would naturally be greater than before. 


♦Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. I, P. 384. 
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Number of girls in schools by stages. 




Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

1922-23 


36,488 

10,142 

7,260 

5,055 

1923-24 


35,594 

10,075 

7,543 

.5,293 

1924-26 


36,623 

10,387 

7,933 

5,395 

1925-26 


42,079 

1 1,208 

8,336 

5,752 

1926-27 


47,295 

12,374 

8,700 

6,130 

1927-28 


58,683 

14,200 

9,776 

6,627 

1928-29 


59,777 

16,072 

11,763 

8,191 

1929-30 


69,550 

18,941 

12,732 

8,977 

1930-31 


77,823 

21,480 

14,815 

10,546 


180. The 

view 

has been held in Educat 



Literacy certificates granted in the Punjab 


1 

i 

British Territory. 



; 

i 

Divisions. 



. Number of 






adult 






1 scholars. 



s 

U 


1 

1 



rs 



1 ^ 

^ o 





! H 

S eg 


3 

•-3 

1 

2 

1 3 

4 o 

6 7 

8 

1921-22 

1,783 

! 


. . 


1922-23 

17,776 

1 80 

80 

. . 


1923-24 

. . 1 40,883 

356 

356 



1924-25 

61,991 

1,613 

1,570 43 



1925-26 

85,422 

i 3,161 

2,788 267 

63 20 

23 

1926-27 

98.467 

4,405 

3,092 903 

147 107 

156 

1927-28 

..! 90,834 

4,8.56 

2,663 1,256 

332 605 


1928-29 

, . Not available! 4,213 

2,413 1,075 

278 200 

147 

1929-30 

48,997 

4,402 2,083 1,013 

515 681 

110 

19.30-31 

45,788 

; 5,211 

2,391 1,705 

462 476 

177 

Total 

.. 491,941 

j 28,197 i 

7,436 6,262 

1,797 2,089 

613 


The table in the margin 
shows the figures of girls at 
school during the last nine 
years of the decade. It 
appears that in the case of 
girls the extent of decline 
in numbers at each higher 
stage is even greater than 
that among boys. 

aal circles that an important 
means of fighting illiteracy 
among the masses in this country 
is by the education of adults. 
The Co-operative Department 
has also been paying consider- 
able attention to adult educa- 
tion. Numerous night schools 
were opened during the last 
decade, most of them being 
conducted by the local bodies 
with the assistance of Govern- 
ment grants and some by the 
Co-operative Department. The 

statement in the margin shows 

the annual number of scholars in these institutions and the number of literacy 
certificates granted by the Education Department to adult scholars at some of 
these schools. It is very probable that the presence of these schools has 
given a great stimulus to adults acquiring literacy on their own account, as 
the figures which we shall soon examine admit of no other satisfactory ex- 
planation. According to this statement the number of adults, who have 
acquired literacy during the last decade (about 30,000), though in a way 
gratifying, is negligible. We shall now endeavour with the aid of census 
statistics to form an idea of the attainment of literacy by adults. 

The total number of literates aged 20 and over in 1931 should obviously 
be less than that of literates aged 10 and over in 1921. Their number 

is less in Punjab States but 

considerably in excess in British 
Territory. The actual figures are 
given in the margin, and it will be 
useful to compare these with similar 
figures of an educationally advanced 
province like Madras, where the 
forces operating in this Province 
were probably absent. It is apparent that in Madras Presidency the existing 
literacy among males and females aged 20 and over is considerably less than 
the 1921 literacy in the population aged 10 and over. 

The main cause for the excess in the figures of literates in British Terri 
tory is acquisition of literacy by adults. Another reason is that many 
pupfisin the primary classes aged 10 or above in 1921 attained Hteracy sub 
sequently. This result may also be due partly to a fictitious return of 


Locality. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Literates aged 
20 and over in 
1931. 

eg C/ 

^1 

2 0-2 

O C5 

3 

+x 

1 i 

^ L4 

2 3 
-P 

4 

Punjab 

894,464 

871,278 

-f23,186 

British Territory 

. . 768,475 

745,118 

-1-23.357 

Punjab States 

. . : 125,989 

126,160 

—171 

Madiras 

..' 3,086,013 

3,.53 1,448 

-44.5,435 


Adult 

Literacy. 
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literacy in some vernacular on account of tlie communal tension and tlie Urdu- 
Hindi-Gurmuklii controversy. Perhaps the fact that on the present occasion 
specific instructions were issued ahout the recording of literacy in commercial 
scripts (ZffHdc. Scuiafe and Hiitli Maliajuni) as well as in Roman mav also 
he a contributory cause. 

Before examining by religions the figures of adult literacy, we may discuss 

them by locality. We shall for the 
present ignore the literacy among' 
females, as it will be admitted that 
among them the age of attainment of 
literacy even at school is higher than 
among males, and many a female 
now over 20 has in fact acquired it 
at school during the last decade as 
a result of general awakening among 
females. The table in the margin 
shows the figmes for districts, in 
which male literates aged 20 and 
over exceed the total male literates aged 10 and over in 1921 without any 
allowance having been made for deaths during the decade. In Mianwali and 
Gujranwala the excess is negligible. The increase in Montgomery is mainlv 
due to the large influx of immigrants from the various parts of the Province, 
many of whom were literates. The large increase in Lahore is mainlv due to 
an enormous adult immigration to the capital of the Province during the last 
decade. A similarly satisfactory explanation is not available for the increase 
in the figures for Lyallpur, Multan. Ludhiana, Amritsar, Shikhupura, Gujrat 
and Sliahpur, but in these districts the increase may partly be due to the fact 
that many boys in the primary classes in 1921 attained literacy after the age 
of ten. The increase in Amritsar, Multan, Lyallpur and Ludhiana is parti- 
cularly marked, and may in these pla(;es more than elsewhere be due in part to 
the Urdu-Hindi-Giuniukhi controversy. 

We shall now proceed to discuss the figures of literacy by main religions. 
Tlie figures given below show literacy by religions for the districts of Ludhiana. 
Lahore, Amritsar. Sheikhupura, Lyallpur, Gujrat, Shahpur and Multan. 

Lif^rncV omovfj c^rfain rflujio, s and 


JMalfi Litemcn figures for some distrids. 


District. 

1 

' Literates 
20 years 
and over 
in 1931. 

2 

Literates 
10 years 
and over 
in 1921. 

3 

Excess. 

4 

Ludhiana 

40,171 

31,679 

8,492 

Lahore 

78,844 

63,103 

15,741 

Amritsar 

44.800 

36,079 

8,727 

Gujrauwala 

22,708 

21,027 

1,681 

Sheikhupura 

16,874 

13,326 

3,548 

Gujrat 

28,548 

2. >,630 

2,918 

Shahpur 

25,622 

21,294 

4,328 

Montgomerj’ 

26,019 

19,848 

6,171 

Lyallpur 

35.911 

27,746 

8,165 

Multan 

39,492 

30,170 

9,322 

Mianwali 

10,348 

9.7CI 

587 


Dl-. 


31 A LK 



1- h-MAt 




Sur\i\fU'> 



Slu \ i\ orb 
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Literati s 

ol Jiiei- 
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and o\er 
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iO t*nd 

Excf 
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and o\ei 

atc.b aged 
lO and 

Exci Si. 


in 1931. 

over in 


in 19.31. 

er in 




1921. 



1921. 


I 

1* 

:• 

1 

5 

G 

7 

BRITISH TERRITORY. TOTAL 





62,&/Vy 

22,440 

Hindu 

.. .7-57, /72 




26,i.J.J 

4,443 

Muslim 

.. ?7;v// 

J- 1 

0(1, JOb 

22,r62 


0,943 

Sikh 





77,2/7 

9,214 

■Jain 




oi; 


7'-^ 

Christian 



— yoo 

(j,yi& 

4,440 

—1,322 

l.rDHLVXA (Total) 

JO.lil 



dJffU, 

3,324 

442 

Hindu 

10,196 

] 1.149 

— !).53 

1,180 

j,o:ks 

142 

340 

Muslim 

.■>,413 

4.74.- 

(>07 

1.167 

S27 

Sikh 

24,0J.7 

10,382 

1.3.643 

1.414 

1,198 

216 

LAIIOP.F, (Total) 


o-,,r,3s 

2.;, 20.7 

IJ.IUO 


4,330 

Hindu 

30,815 

24,442 

♦ >..472 

3,988 

o.f)!? 

371 

.M uslim 

:;4,os2 

19,0.36 

l.j.046 

.■>,943 

2.847 

3,096 

Sikh 

9,02' 1 

0,704 

2.250 


♦j(i4 

435 
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Literacy among certain religions and districts — concluded. 


Disteict. 


Males. 



Females. 



Literates 

Survivors 


Literates 

Survivors 



aged -11 & of literates 


aged 20 & of literates 


Religion. 

over in 

aged 10 & 

Excess. 

over in 

aged 10 & 

Excess, 


1931. 

over in 


1931. 

over in 




1921. 



1921. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

AilRIT&AR (Total).. 

. . JLWG 

30,007 

u,m 

0,480 

2,750 

3,730 

Hindu 

17,4!KS 

12,418 


1,827 

705 

1,062 

Muslim 


7,458 

5,435 

2,324 

503 

1,761 

8ikh 

14,0:.>4 

9,978 

4,040 

2,924 

985 

1,039 

SHEIKHUPURA (Total) 

]H,S7t 

11.327 

.5.547 

1,582 

810 

760 

Hindu 

I>,:i77 

4,5(U 

1,813 

743 

235 

598 

Muslim 

5,210 

3,725 

1,479 

172 

199 

3 

Sikh 

5.084 

2,771 

2,313 

590 

299 

3IHI 


GUJRAT (Total) . . 

. . 2A..59A 

21,765 

0,813 

2,873 

2,117 

750 

Hindu 

8,493 

03U9 

1,754 

974 

624 

359 

Muslim 

1 1,4.51) 

9.171> 

2,277 

541 

7.39 

— 189 

Sikh 

8.619 

5,807 

2,7.52 

1,289 

092 

597 


SHAHPUR (Total) . . 

. . 25,022 

18.950 

6,072 

4,315 

2.000 

1,049 

Hindu 

10,591 

8,924 

1,667 

1,727 

1.236 

491 

Muslim 

9,802 

6,559 

3,243 

658 

4.38 

229 

Sikh 

.•).946 

3,346 

1,799 

1.842 

9.36 

906 


LYALLPUR (Total). . 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Sikh 

35,911 

13,449 

19.781 

19.076 

23,584 

10.438 

7,229 

.5.569 

13.327 
3,01 1 

3, .561 
5.116 

4,48 / 
1.910 
1,212 
1.100 

1.970 

915 

537 

432 

2.507 

0t»5 

075 

OOS 

MULTAN (Total) .. 

39,492 

25.044 

13,84.s 

2.401 

2 , 109 

,312 

Hindu 

22,979 

I5,02t'» 

6, 453 

1.335 

hSK 

447 

Muslim 

12,861 

6.694 

6,167 

4.57 

7T77 

— 5i)D 

Sikh 

3.472 

2.1.32 

1,340 

389 

195 

194 

The second column of the table 

shows 

the figure, s of 

male literates 

aged ‘20 

O 


and over in 1 93 1 . In column 3 are .sliown tlie figures of literates who would 


be still surviving out of the 1921 literates aged 10 a.nd over, the death-rate of 
150 'per mille during the last decade having been apjjilied to obtain their number. 
It will be (mnc^eded that the assumed death-rate i.s not at all excessive and should 
at the same time leave enough margin for .sliglit mo\'ements of population 
that might ha^•e occurred. Column 4 gives the exiwss of the figiua's in column 2 
over those in column 3. while columns 5. 0 aiui 7 show similar results for 
females. It is evident that figures of all religions show an excess of varvinu 
magnitude, being due mainly to adults having acquired literacv. 

We have dealt so far with the districts, in wh,i<-]i the I'xcess in literacv 
figures aanong persons aged 20 ,ind over was tran.sparent. The figures for other 
districts may also contain a small increase iu adult literacy, but not large 
enough to wipe out the effect of deaths aanong literates during the la.st decade 
and thus to show an actual excess in the present figures. Details for each 
district need not be gone into, but a reference to the total figures for British 
Territory is necessary. The figures in the first six lines of the table above give 
the information for the total Briti.sh Territory similar to that about the districts 
appearing in the table. The figui’e.s for Christians and Jains, whii h have also 
been added,, do not show any acquisition of literacy by adults. Jains liecome 
literate in early life while numerous Indian Chri.stians have occupations which 
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Xiteracy by 

Selected 

Pastes. 


afiord no opportunity for acquiring literacy in adult age. On the whole we find 
from columns 4 and 7, in respect of literacy among adults, an increase of 135,125 
in males and 22,476 in females of all religions, while the degree of increase varies 

in the case of the three main religions. 
Assuming the excess to be 100 among Sikhs 
the proportions of increase will be as given in 
the margin. It has, however, to be 
remembered that many literate Hindus who 
adopt Sikhi.sm at each cen.sus swell the figures of literacy among Sikhs. Hindus 
come next in this respect, while Muslims, especially their females, seem very 
apathetic. 



Sikh. 

Hindu. 

Muslim 

Persons . . 

100 

32 

23 

Males 

100 

25 

29 

I'emales . . 

100 

39 

17 


In paragraph 156 of the 1921 Report, Mr. Jacob made a forecast of the 
number of literate males above the age of 20 at this census. He estimated an 
annual increase of 50.000 as a result of the attainment of fresh literacy by boys 
at school. To the probable survivors of these he added the probable survivors of 
the literates of 1921, and thus obtained the figure of 814,808 as the total 
number of male literates over 20 in British Territory at this census. His 
surmise about the number of literates, turned out by the schools during the 
last decade, has proved to be fairly correct, but what he seems to have over- 
looked is that a great majority of these boys would be still below 20 in 
1931. The literates now aged 20 and above comprise (1) the survivors of all 
literates aged 10 and over of 1921, (2) the persons who became literate in adult 
age during the decade, and (3) a certain number of boys who attained hteracy 
at school during the first year or two of the last decade. The number of literates 
of the last two categories could not have been predicted with any amount of 
precision. 


181. The table below shows the literates per niille of the total popula- 
tion of certain selected castes for the 1921 and the present census. 


^tutnun’l -hoh ifg the number per mille of the total strength of each sex who are literate among certain castes. 


1931. 1921. 


Caste. » 


*«£ -sSi 


I. — Agriculturist 

1. Ahir 

2. .Arain 

3. Aw an 

4. Biloch 

5. Gujjar 
I). .Tat 

7. KamLoh 

8. ileo 

9. Pathan 

10. Rajput 

II. Saini 

11. — Priests 

1 . Brahman 

2. Sayad 

III. -Traders 

] . Aggarwal 

2. .Arora 

3. Khatri 

4. Sheikh 

IV. — Artisans 

1 . Chhimha 

2. Chamar 


1931. 1921. 



Caste. 

1 

1 Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

.3. 

Dhobi 

.. 28 

4 

19 

-) 

4. 

Julaha 

.. 26 

9 

20 

1 

5. 

Kumhar 

.. 17 

2 

9 

1 

6 . 

Kashmiri 

.. 11,5 

25 

64 

11 

7. 

Lohar 

.. 41 

4 

29 

2 

8. 

Mothi 

..' 16 

1 

9 

1 

9. 

Xai 

.. 39 

3 

27 

2 

10. 

Sunar 

..: 158 

16 

140 

15 

11. 

Tarkhan 

.. 56 

7 

38 

5 

12. 

Teli 

..1 19 

2 

13 

] 

V.- 

I. 

Criminal Tribes 

Bawaria 

i 

.. 16 

3 

3 


2 

Hami 

. . 23 


6 


3 ! 

Pakhiwara 

..i 35 

’3 

31 

i 

4. 

Sansi 

.., 13 

2 

50 

s 

VI.- 

1. 

—Others 

Chuhra 

i 

1 

... 10 

2 

4 


2, 

Paqir 

..! 47 

3 

37 

2 

3. 

.Thiwar 

.. 33 

3 

21 

2 

4. 

JIachhi 

..; 14 

1 

7 

1 

6. 

Mirasi 

..' 33 

2 

28 

1 

6. 

Mussalli 



2 

7. 

Dagi and Koli 

..| 8 

. . 

9 



25 


21 

1 

44 

7 

28 

3 

48 

5 

36 

1 

19 

i 

16 

1 

27 

2 

19 

1 

45 

6 

31 

3 

49 

7 

26 

a 

17 


12 

. . 

114 

20 

<•4 

13 

68 

8 

57 

5 

76 

7 

61 

4 


225 

27 

208 

17 

175 

26 

161 

23 


402 

27 

371 

16 

294 

50 

294 

29 

360 

91 

373 

60 

163 

34 

136 

25 


53 

5 

67 

4 

11 

1 

0 

, . 


In each and every caste except Sansi, whose 1921 figures seem to be exces- 
sive, there is an increase in the number of literates, both male and female. 
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The table also shows how certain castes, such as Aggarwal, Khatri and Arora,, 
have stood out at both the censuses with a prominently high percentage of 
literacy. The figures of these castes would compare favourably even with 
those of Europeans, Anglo-Indians or Zoroastrians, if the comparison were 
confined to persons between the ages of 15 and 40. Brahmans, Sayads and 
Sheikhs seem to be literate in fairly large numbers, and to a lesser extent 
Pathans and Kashmiris. The agricultural castes are, of course, very back- 
ward, but Rajputs, who receive large accretions from the well-to-do and educa- 
ted members of lower castes, and Sainis are proportionately better educated, 
while of the others Kambohs, Jats, Awans and Arains are almost on the same 
level. The Ahirs, Gujjars and Meos are in the background, though the two 
last-named have made much progress during the last decade. As regards 
the artisan castes, such as Lohar and Tarkhan, there is not much to choose be- 
tween them and their agriculturist neighbours Jat and Arain, while the Sunar 
(goldsmith) is comparatively much better off. Of the village menials, Kumhar, 
MocJii. Tell, Maclihi and Dhobi are still backward, and the criminal tribes under 
State supervision have drawn level with them, the Pakhiwara actually claiming 
a higher proportion of literacy. The depressed classes, namely. Dagi and Koli, 
Chamar and Chuhra, and their Muslim counterparts, Mochi and Mussalli, are 
the most backward of all. 

182. In British Territory there are now 230.390 males and 19.217 females 
who are literate in English as compared with 128.242 males and 11.293 females 
in 1921. Excluding the Europeans and Anglo-Indians the literates in English 
comprise 222.006 males and 17,117 females, or 22 and 2 per mille of the popula- 
tion of each sex over .5 years old. respectively. 

The progress of English literacy is shown below by an extract from Subsi- 
diary Table IV. the figures of general literacy being also shown side by side . 


Tot'i! ifimbcr of literales per mille.* 


Literile^! i‘i English per 10,000 
of eoch sex nqrd over -5. 


Natural Division. 

1 

! 1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

’f. 

o 

v. 

C 

li 

T. 

S 

4 

07 

— 

5 

X 

s 

♦> 

cS 

Q 

o 

"7 

X 

if. 

d Z 

.s 9 

f- 

10 

35 

■3 

a 

11 

X 

3 

12 

X 

1 

0 

13 

0 

3 

14 

n 

s, 

"d 

a 

0 

13 

16 

09 

0 

'd 

a 

17 

Punjab 

I. — Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West 

rv; 

Ir, 

71 

ff 

62 

6 

04 -3 

7V'i 

10 


72 


72 

77 

7 

08 

17 

74 

9 

62 

6 

.7!' 3 

206 

24 

128 

25 

104 

13 

75 

7 

n. — Himalayan 

91 

S 

83 

9 

61 

.7 

67 4 

109 

9 

So 

26 

5S 

24 

48 

16 

III. — Sub-Himalayan 

10-t 

17 

87 

11 

6.7 

7 

68 4 

241 

21 

155 

16 

115 

13 

90 

9 

TV. — North-West Drv Area 

S2 

13 

62 

7 

60 

4 

69 3 

126 

9 

70 

4 

54 

4 

46 

3 


* The proportion of literates for len and 1021 has be 'n worked out on the basis of the population 
of each sex aged over 5, and tor 1911 and 1901 on th’ basis of the total population. 

English literacy like that in vernaculars is making progress everywhere 


with this difference that in its case the Himalayan Division is more backward 


than the North-West Dry Area. 

183. The literacv in English is most widespread among the castes noted 


Statement showing the number per lO.nou o/ the total 
strength of each caste. 

Literate in Engiish. 


1931. 1921. 


Caste. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aggarwal 

383 

13 

25S 

7 

Arora 

350 

23 

2 . 7.7 

10 

Brahman 

379 

17 

312 

7 

Kashmiri 

336 

2B 

167 

t 

Khatri 

... 1,048 

67 

9i6 

37 

Pathan 

.. 291 

17 

212 

7 

Sayad 

..i 392 

20 

297 

4 

Sheikh 

..i 448 

34 

383 

12 


in the marginal table, which compares 
the number of literates in English jier 
10,000 of the total strength of each 
caste with that of 1921. The castes are 
arranged alphabetically. The Khatris, 
both male and female, have the largest 
proportion of literates in English. The 
Sheikhs, Sayads, Aggarwals, Brahmans 
and Aroras come next in the order. 
The Kashmiris take the seventh place, 
having doubled their proportion since 


last census, and are followed by Pathans. 


Literacy in 
English. 


English 
Literacy by 
Castes. 
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CHAPTEB IX. — LITEEACY. 


Literacy in 
Vernaculars. 


184. As alreiidv stated, literacy in four main vernaculars, namely, Urdu, 
Hindi, Gurmuklii and Koman, was recorded at tliis census. Roman is Urdu 
or Punjabi written in English cdiaracters. The figures of other scripts like 
Hindi Malmjani and Lande though recorded were not tabulated for reasons 
of economy. ' Table XIII-A, printed in Part III of this Volume, gives the 
literacy in each of the important vernaculars by religion for each district and 
state. The Provincial Summary is reproduced below for facility of reference. 

Literacy in c^rhiin Vfrnac'ihir^ by Eeligiun. 


Literate is 


liELIGIOX. 

1 

, 

All , 

Vernaculars. ; 

•> 

Punjab. 



British Territory. 

Urdu. 

3 

Hindi. Gunuukhi. Roman. , 

V ernaculars. 

4 5 0 1 7 

Urdu. 

8 

ALL RELIGIOXS 


1,272,301 

908.521 

216,296: 

198,484 

6,587 

1,133,022 

839,252 

Males 



SJO,0.’<J 

470.044 

448,457 

6,47.51 

990,180- 

774,589 

Fomak'S 



6'7,W 

40,’o.> 

50,327' 

172 

142,842' 

64,663 

Hindu 


•j.vg;76-; 

302,742i 

408,404 

54,864 

3,554^ 

503,094 

326,550 

Males 


5n>,40->i 

340.;i91 

101,584 

30,190 

3,515! 

4.44,038 

312,024 

Femalfs 



1.5.751 

37,080 

15,005 

4o: 

59,050 

14,526 

Ad-Dhaeaii 


■iMO. 

2,0ir, 

33S: 

3,228' 

<j\ 

5,413 

2,060 

.Mak-s 


4,98S’ 

LS7S 

244; 

2.941 

9 

4,868 

1,805 

Females 


5.521 

10.5 

Oil 

287,' 


545 

195 

Sikh 


■J-f0J7d\ 

in.ti'M 

44,ml 

144.474'. 

7.2621 

212,671 

104,556 

M ales 


207,257: 

108.2.52 

- 9,573 

107,017 

1,175' 

176,963 

100,394 

Females 


50,1 is! 

4,444 

1,000 

54,154i 

27 

35,708 

4,162 

Mum.im 



m,»4x 

2,084 

1,778- 

1,632 

380,408 

384,494 

.Mat's 


'171.020' 

.'108,014 

2,022 

1,049 

1,590 

547,809 

340,045 

Femali s 


40.2!)!l' 

40,154 

()2 

129 

30 

38,599 

38,449 

CiiraSTiAN 


77.4.14. 

11,^04 

309 

334 

160 

17,002 

16,452 

Males 


10.^22: 

0.7o:i 

224 

270j 

97 

9,969 

9,525 

Females 


7,212; 

7,041 

145 

04i 

09 

7,093 

0,927 


Literate i>' 


IlELioiox. British Territory. Punjab States. 


1 

Hindi. 

9 

Guiniukhi.’ 

10 

Koman. 

1 1 

All \'er. 
naculais. 

12 

Urdu. 

13 

Hindi. 

14 

Guimukhi. 

lo 

Roman. 

10 

ALL HKLIGIG.YS 

. . 173,193 

167,112 

3,959 

139,279 

69,269 

43,103! 

38,372 

2,628 

.Male.s 

. . 1.17.422 

1 13.820 

■3.8 1.8 

127,807 

05,940 

38,62.2. 

34, .331 

2,.597 

Feineles 

. . '■) 7.771 

40.230 

4 44 

11,4 12 

■3,329 

4,481' 

4,041 

■31 

lIf.N'IlC 

. . / 79.000 

40.071 

2.0\9 

7.8.4 12 

■35..y92 

39.404 

10.8.87 

1,465 

M.iles 

. . 120,228 

20,101 

2,004 

72,504 

'14,307, 

35,15)1 

10,0951 

1,460 

Fi males 

. . 32.83." 

14.875 

2-5 

)i.O08 

1,225 

4.248: 

792 ! 

15 

.A Il-Du \KMI 

, . .1 j 7 

■3,421 

0 

127 

43 


107' 


.Mat s 

242 

2.858 

o 

120 

13' 

s 

105 ! 


Females 

u'. 

2.85 


7 


1 

4 


SlKII 

.. 9.30 : 

414.530 

. -j 7 

■>3.701 

8.110 

2,170 

26',6i'.5: 

407 

Males 

7..522! 

.85. 0) )l, 

721 

.'!) 1.2 94 

7.8.5S 

2.051 

23.411 

454 

F' males 

1.S41 

50.')50 

1 1 

5,110 

2.S2 

119 

3.224 

13 


4.241 

4.07 4 

054 

25. 4 77 

24.7.54 

813 

707 

078 

.Males 

1.191) 

958 

91.8 

25.757 

22,80;) 

832 

091 

078 

Feinal. s 

•51 

1 15 

5*) 

1.7<«) 

1.085 

11 

"'1 


ClIRISTIAN 

. . 2j } 3 


154 

» - > 

3-72 

76 

7? 

15 

.M.lles 

E19 

2)12 

8.5 

:.'53 

238 

5 

si 

12 

I''enial"s 

154 

))0 

00 

ll!> 

114 

11 

4 

3 


The number of persons liter ite in these veniartdars is smaller than the detail 
given under each vernamdar as some persons are literate in more vernaculars 
tliaii one and have been included in the figures for each. The detail of dual 
literacy jippears on the flydeaf to the above-mentioned Table. 

A large majority of the people are literate in Urdu, their number being 
double that of literates in other vernaculars put together. The strength of 
Hindi and Gurmuklii is a, bout erpi.d. while liter.ites in Roman are comparatively 
few. Roman is being taught m the Army to illiterate soldiers, and at next 
census the number of literates in this script is bound to increase. The number 
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of literates among Hindus despite their numerical inferiority is much greater 
than that among Muslims, the latter claiming a larger number of literates in 
Urdu. Only very few Muslims and Christians are literate in Hindi and Gur- 
mukhi, while the number of Hindus literate in Hindi is one-half of those literate 
in Urdu. Gurmukhi is, of course, the vernacular of Sikhs, and actually more 
Sikhs are literate in Gurmukhi than in Urdu, more particularly so in the Punjab 
States. 

185. The table in the margin shows the number of literates ver mille among 



Literates aged 5 and 
over per mitle Of the 


population aged 5 

Province. 

and over. 

I 

Males. 

2 

Females. 

3 

Punjab 

9o 

15 

Delhi 

220 

72 

X. W. F. Province 

SO 

12 

United Provinces . . 

94 

11 

Uaj putana 

70 

0 

Jammu and Kashmii' IState 

70 

0 

Hyderabad State . . 

85 

12 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1 10 

11 

Central India Agency 

92 

9 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

..1 95 

8 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

203 

35 

Bombay 

167 

29 

Madras 

188 

30 

Bengal 

180 

32 

Assam 

..! 152 

23 

Burma 

560 

165 


also higher. 


those aged over 5 years in this Pro- 
vince and some other provinces and 
states of India. The proportion of 
literacy is higher in this Province than 
in the contiguous provinces and states, 
such as the North-West Frontier 
Province, Eajputana Agency, Jaimnu 
and Kashmir State and the United 
Provinces. The proportion of literates 
in the Presidencies is, however, very 
much greater, Madras having a propor- 
tion of literates almost twice as large 
as the Punjab. The proportions for 
provinces with a large urban popula- 
tion like Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara are 


Comparison 
with other 
Provinces. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality. 


Kumbeb per mille who ake Literate 


j All ages 5 axd over. 
District or State A»fD | 

Xatcral Dmsion. j 


C& 









c 



s 


1 

o 

3 

4 


PUNJAB 


59 

95 

15 

I. — Indo-Gangetic Plain West 


62 

98 

17 


5—10 j 

1 

10—15 

, 15“ 

i 

-20 

20 and over. 

1 

tC j 


tt 

1 

X* 




, 


1 

c. 


i-S! 

^ s 

X 

d 

cd 

B 


d 

E 

1 

d 

g 

s ^ 


S 


cS • 

s 


5 6 

7 

8 

1 9 

10 

11 

12 

27 8 

63 

16 

131 

26 

113 

15 

28 9 

6-3 

77 

12S 

27 

in 



1. 

Hi^isar 


40 

68 

5 

17 

3 

41 

5 

86 

8 

86 

5 

•> 

L'jh.fir" Stale . . 


18 

32 

3 

7 

1 

13 

1 

35 

8 

44 

3 

3. 

Itulitak 


41 

72 

4 

20 

o 

49 

4 

99 

6 

87 

4 

4. 

State . . 


24 

45 


9 

1 

24 

1 

63 

4 

59 

.> 

5. 

Gui'gaon 


40 

68 

6 

20 

3 

46 

6 

91 

9 

82 

6 

0. 

Pnt'i'ifli State . . 


58 

102 

8 

25 

4 

65 

7 

134 

13 

126 

8 

7. 

Kamal 


39 

64 

6 

17 

3 

41 

6 

78 

9 

79 

7 

8. 

Jullundur 


65 

104 

17 

36 

7 

85 

18 

167 

34 

115 

17 

9. 

Kap Tthala State 


42 

66 

12 

21 

7 

49 

14 

101 

22 

75 

12 

10. 

I.udhiana 


115 

180 

31 

62 

21 

140 

37 

250 

55 

204 

28 

11. 

J/'//' J K'‘fla State 


65 

108 

11 

26 

6 

57 

11 

127 

15 

134 

11 

12. 

F< ro/.opore 

Farvlkof State . , 


58 

92 

15 

29 

10 

57 

18 

112 

25 

113 

14 

13. 


57 

95 

8 

18 

3 

44 

7 

112 

14 

123 

8 

14. 

Fatialn State 


49 

82 

7 

13 

3 

33 

6 

88 

12 

108 

8 

15. 

Ji/id Slat*’ 


29 

48 

5 

9 

1 

22 

4 

53 

9 

65 

6 

lU. 

F'lhha State 


56 

91 

12 

22 

8 

48 

13 

103 

19 

116 

11 

17. 

Lahort- 


114 

160 

48 

49 

29 

101 

51 

209 

69 

188 

48 

18. 

Amiiti'ar 


79 

120 

27 

38 

14 

84 

26 

165 

46 

140 

27 

19. 

Gujranwala 


64 

94 

25 

35 

14 

74 

28 

131 

44 

107 

24 

20. 

Shf-ikhupura 


47 

75 

11 

21 

5 

51 

12 

104 

20 

90 

11 

n.— Himalayan ^ .. 

. . 

52 

91 

8 

22 

5 

48 

9 

106 

13 

111 

8 

21. 

Sirnxjiji State . . 


37 

60 

7 

12 

6 

25 

11 

60 

12 

15 

6 

22 

yimla 


226 

289 

107 

137 

70 

231 

104 

302 

132 

310 

110 

23.’ 

S‘tala Hill Statf'i 


42 

75 

5 

17 

3 

38 

5 

84 

7 

90 

6 

24. 

BiUispur State 


29 

52 

.> 

9 

, . 

19 

1 

49 

3 

68 

3 

25. 

Kangra 


68 

103 

9 

27 

5 

63 

9 

132 

15 

125 

8 

26. 

Mandi Slat^ 


55 

98 

7 

15 

5 

36 

8 

104 

12 

126 

7 

O* 

Si>krf Sfat^ 


23 

41 

o 

11 

O 

21 

.3 

38 

4 

51 

2 

28’. 

Chnuiha State 


36 

64 

6 

9 

4 

2*^ 

6 

60 

8 

85 

6 

III. — Sub-Himalayan 

. . 

65 

11)1 

17 

33 

9 

7 7 

19 

157 

31 

m 

17 

29. 

Amhala 


78 

120 

23 

33 

13 

76 

23 

ICO 

34 

142 

23 

30. 

Kal'>a State 


4.5 

71 

12 

17 

5 

39 

12 

82 


90 

11 

31. 

Hoshiarpiir 


67 

114 

12 

40 

7 

96 

14 

196 

23 

123 

12 

32. 

(ixirclaspur 


51 

82 

13 

27 

6 

63 

13 

121 

24 

94 

12 

33. 

Sialkot 


48 

75 

14 

25 

8 

59 

17 

122 

25 

84 

12 

34. 

Gujrat 


58 

93 

!5 

25 

8 

61 

18 

130 

30 

113 

14 

35. 

Jhelum 


74 

123 

20 

45 

11 

103 

25 

203 

42 

135 

18 

36. 

Ka\\alpindi 


114 

179 

36 

65 

20 

134 

38 

260 

57 

202 

37 

37. 

Attock 


47 

76 

15 

20 

7 

49 

16 

110 

26 

93 

15 

IV.— North-West Dry Area 


51 

82 

13 

22 

6 

53 

11 

119 

23 

99 

12 

.38. 

Montgomery 


49 

78 

12 

18 

5 

47 

11 

105 

2‘* 

97 

13 

39. 

Shahpur 


66 

98 

26 

32 

13 

72 

31 

140 

53 

115 

24 

40. 

Mianwali 


45 

79 

7 

17 

4 

48 

8 

121 

14 

98 

7 

41. 

Lyallpur 


68 

107 

19 

37 

7 

86 

18 

165 

37 

121 

20 

42. 

Jhang 


55 

8.5 

20 

■21 

10 

63 

22 

128 

33 

100 

20 

43. 

Miiitan 


59 

98 

10 

> 

4 

•54 

10 

133 

17 

123 

10 

44. 

Bahairalpar State 


.ly 

45 

4 

U 


25 

4 

63 

5 

56 

4 

45. 

Mii/affargarh 


37 

63 

4 

12 


30 

4 

80 

7 

83 

4 

46. 

Hera Ghazi Khan 


37 

62 

5 

12 

3 

32 

8 

99 

12 

76 

6 

Cities 

1 

220 

286 

108 

109 

64 

216 

114 

345 

148 

315 

109 

Selected Towns 

* i 

205 

289 

72 

115 

44 

216 

79 

355 

103 

318 

71 

Total Cities and Selected Towns 


215 

287 

95 

111 

56 

216 

101 

349 

131 

316 

95 
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A. — Number per rnille who are Literate. B. — Number oe Literates in 

CERTAIN Verna c VI AES per 
‘ ],U0<i Total Liiekates. 


District or State and Natural Hindu. 
Division. 

Sikh. 

Jain. 

Muslim. 

Chrisiiak. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Jain 


1 

ed 

s 

,■» 

Females. 

tn 

a 

3 

4 

m 

'a 

5 

OC 

o 

ci 

S 

CO 

0. 

1 

7 

Males. 

33 

a 

o 

9 

X 

S 

10 

X 

11 

X 

s 

12 

77 

13 

X 

cS 

14 

X 

CC 

z 

15 

X 

d 

S 

16 

PUNJAB 

147 

21 

126 

26 

494 

78 

55 

8 

123 

75 

869 

948 

906 

993 

747 

1.— Indo-Gangetic Plain West . 

130 

IS 

m 

16 

001 

69 

66 

13 

116 

19 

849 

912 

800 

986 

701 

I. Hissar 

77 

5 

76 

5 

579 

46 

34 

3 

215 

229 

7 16 

895 

923 

1.600 

606 

l!. Lohnru Stnte 

29 

2 

1,000 


833 

667 

44 

4 


1,000 

733 

563 

1,(160 


l.OOO 

3. Rohtak 

09 

3 

313 

85 

475 

55 

66 

6 

.55 

30 

789 

818 

1.600 

1.600 

672 

4. D^'pihti State 

41 

1 

1,000 




61 

4 

1,000 

1,000 

822 

1,000 

1,606 



5. Guruaon 

76 

6 

220 

76 

608 

78 

44 

3 

337 

255 

898 

985 

1.606 

1,000 

863 

6. Palnudi State 

96 

6 

, . 


891 

95 

106 

13 

1,000 

1,000 

973 

1,000 



902 

7. Karnal 

66 

5 

si 

is 

543 

35 

53 

8 

153 

134 

711 

890 

991 

1,000 

431 

8. Julluudur 

241 

51 

85 

13 

.333 

NO 

Si 

10 

411 

167 

985 

593 

999 

1,600 

985 

9. Knpurthala Slate 

164 

41 

71 

12 

444 


36 

5 

37 

44 

957 

990 

991 

988 

l,(i(X) 

10. Ludhiana 

284 

58 

226 

26 

446 

io6 

79 

23 

271 

401 

978 

994 

.546 

1.000 

946 

11. Mall r Kolia State 

171 

14 

77 

8 

579 

30 

76 

9 

224 

64 

793 

882 

897 

978 

765 

12. Ferozepore . . 

226 

37 

84 

14 

586 

158 

40 

6 

419 

174 

910 

975 

982 

984 

958 

13. Karidkot State 

303 

27 

80 

7 

590 

68 

36 

2 

24 

16 

708 

984 

987 

1,000 

974 

14. Patiala State. . 

121 

7 

64 

9 

416 

21 

42 

5 

209 

174 

600 

939 

809 

907 

495 

15. Jiiid State 

47 

3 

65 

16 

287 

41 

32 

3 

624 

577 

871 

954 

942 

969 

816 

16. Kabha State . . 

118 

9 

S3 

13 

631 

92 

42 

17 

111 

33 

675 

993 

999 

1.000 

573 

17. Lahore 

297 

85 

lOo 

20 

564 

191 

124 

37 

220 

161 

970 

994 

986 

999 

970 

18. -imritsar 

267 

51 

106 

22 

285 

190 

79 

21 

60 

72 

967 

961 

995 

998 

940 

19. Gnjranwala . . 

304 

88 

136 

50 

552 

141 

55 

12 

17 

10 

962 

998 

981 

1,000 

1,000 

20. Sheikhupura 

251 

58 

127 

22 

583 

1.35 

39 

2 

7 

0 

912 

554 

970 

999 

l.OOO 

JI. — Himalayan 

90 

7 

m 

62 

6S6 

123 

81 

12 

661 

690 

873 

971 

970 

984 

760 

21. Sirmoor State 

57 

7 

155 

19 

875 

615 

69 

9 

524 

381 . 

870 

970 

989 

],000 

929 

22. Simla 

. 273 

55 

576 

324 

1. 000 

. . 

245 

102 

734 

781 

979 

927 

979 

983 

1,000 

23. Simla Hill States 

74 

5 

152 

30 

696 

94 

72 

9 

672 

052 

936 

962 

962 

952 

563 

24. BUnspar State 

. 51 

2 

211 

10 

. . 


29 


1,000 


948 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


25. Kangra 

. 107 

8 

318 

51 

514 


58 

9 

495 

539 

926 

987 

9.89 

1,000 

i,oix) 

26. ilaadi State .. 

05 

6 

466 

145 

, , 


91 

12 

762 

744 

646 

959 

931 

971 


27. Saket State . . 

40 

.> 

333 




121 




877 

964 

800 



28. Chamba State 

65 

5 

586 

325 



43 

6 

435 

379 

553 

949 

941 

i,!m 


III.— Sub-Himalayan 

. lOS 

29 

17S 

4o 

4o0 

124 

66 

0 

109 

83 

909 

969 

990 

999 

928 

29. Ambala 

. 127 

20 

115 

15 

594 

147 

89 

19 

621 

458 

935 

988 

997 

1,000 

907 

30. KaUln State . . 

84 

16 

98 

20 

494 

29 

40 

3 

182 

286 

723 

],(HX) 

989 

1.000 

750 

31. Ho.shiarpur .. 

. 147 

17 

163 

21 

.>48 

154 

70 

4 

30 

42 

978 

997 

998 

999 

882 

32. Gui'daspur 

. 132 

24 

82 

11 

750 

],0(t0 

61 

7 

32 

20 

907 

998 

999 

1,000 

1,000 

33. Sialkot 

95 

18 

95 

23 

205 

133 

63 

8 

97 

38 

986 

928 

998 

1.000 

1,000 

34. Gujrat 

. 341 

67 

428 

98 


83 

47 

3 

85 

78 

907 

997 

993 

999 


35. Jhclum 

. 447 

110 

523 

177 

oh 

80 

80 

6 

507 

421 

992 

982 

998 

l.WO 

1.000 

36. Rawalpindi . . 

. 485 

119 

492 

263 

477 

35 

102 

6 

734 

595 

951 

sso 

983 

1,000 

996 

37. AttOfk 

. 377 

83 

499 

142 

1,000 


41 

.5 

795 

565 

891 

978 

923 

992 

l.tXX) 

IV. — North-West Dry Area 

300 

49 

47S 

•57 

004 

S2 

■Ji' 

3 

64 

34 

831 

986 

960 

997 

900 

38. Montgomery 

. 2.-)0 

43 

146 

32 

864 


33 

3 

53 

28 

819 

982 

936 

999 

947 

39. .Shahpur 

. 353 

93 

.383 

247 

714 

200 

48 

.5 

43 

33 

920 

994 

964 

1.000 

600 

40. Mianwali 

. 403 

42 

449 

93 

727 

125 

30 

1 

313 

2.34 

974 

998 

S)06 

980 

l.tKMl 

41. Lyallpur 

. 324 

86 

163 

27 

547 

87 

59 

7 

28 

13 

888 

994 

091 

997 

690 

42. Jhang 

. ■ 330 

78 

267 

196 

. . 


39 

6 

64 

32 

873 

977 

962 

975 


43. Multan 

. 349 

38 

226 

43 

454 

^3 

41 

o 

224 

118 

746 

990 

924 

997 

940 

44. Bahawalpur State 

. 140 

14 

71 

6 

800 

.2,50 

26 

1 

202 

205 

803 

951 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

45. Muzatiargarh 

. 1 350 

. 1.1 

155 

44 


, , 

23 

1 

207 

160 

732 

966 

922 

1,000 

46. Dera Ghazi Khan 

.' 348 

35 

179 

SO 

389 

98 

28 

1 

500 

333 

808 

981 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

r Lahore 

. 395 

153 

438 

176 

600 

275 

265 

116 

612 

520 

975 

998 

993 

1,000 

1,000 

Cities ^ Amritsar 

. 291 

69 

308 

104 

368 

1.35 

166 

80 

335 

418 

962 

946 

986 

997 

892 

(^Multan 

. 337 

54 

503 

157 

443 

74 

139 

14 

683 

671 

838 

998 

982 

1.000 

936 

f Rawalpindi 

. 543 

23 

553 

164 

478 

15 

148 

31 

759 

606 

949 

1,000 

967 

998 

991 

, Sialkot 

. 145 

61 

119 

96 

118 

118 

194 

3 

645 

241 

1,00 

1,000 

l.OiX) 

1,000 

1.000 

Towns d, Jullundur 

. 394 

131 

531 

183 

238 

75 

161 

41 

432 

463 

974 

995 

999 

838 

990 

Ambala 

. 291 

81 

426 

171 

560 

169 

210 

53 

863 

098 

964 

987 

993 

1.000 

965 

{ Ferozepore 

. 329 

113 

407 

251 

566 

160 

189 

45 

715 

317 

958 

963 

975 

902 

984 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m.-^oucluded. 
Literacy by Religion, Sex and Locality. 


(Aged J a>id over.) 


B. XUMBEB OF LiTFKATI S IN 

Certain Veenacflae^ 

PER 1,000 Total Litfha-i l-. 


C. — jS'l-jibek of Primaey passed 
PER 1.000 Total Literates. 


■Tain, ill slim. Christian. 


Hindu. 


Sikh. 


Jain. 


Muslim. Christian. 


HISTKHI or &TATE AN D X'aIUR.AL 
IllVISIiiN. 









«5 

£ 

• J . 

a 

eg 

s 

a! 

c 

£ 





•!?; 


1 

IT 

IS 

19 


1*1 


PUNJAB 

.. 926 

981 

951 

426 

635 

L — Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

-. OH 

om 

Ols 

510 

. 1 j 

1. 

Hissar 

.. 945 

990 

908 

728 

640 

2. 

Lofuirn State 

.. i.onn 

1,000 

1,000 



3. 

Kohtak 

• • 790 

995 

988 

982 

930 

4. 

IhijcuKi State 


1,000 

1.000 

I.OOO 

1.000 

6. 

Gurgaon 

. ■ 016 

1,000 

997 

851 

645 

6. 

Patuudi State 

.. 1,000 

1,000 

1.000 



7. 

Karnal 

.. 770 

988 

982 

932 

943 

8. 

Jullundur 

.. 977 

999 

981 

730 


9. 

Kujmnhula State 


9S2 

834 

813 

824 

10. 

Ludhiana 

.. 1,000 

986 

937 

984 

966 

11. 

Maler Kotin State 

• • 867 

947 

918 

200 

.333 

12. 

Ferozepoic . . 

-. 1,000 

982 

996 

292 

.529 

13. 

Faridkol State 

.. 1,000 

994 

l.OOO 

500 


14. 

Patiala Stale . . 

■ • 79.3 

87-7 

903 

415 

247 

15. 

Jind State 

■ . 833 

9.53 

S3 1 

207 

III 

16. 

Kabha State . . 

• • 1,000 

815 

188 

750 


17. 

Lahore 

.. 990 

90(1 

968 

4.36 

78.3 

18. 

Amritsar 

■ • 890 

909 

021 

622 

899 

19. 

Gujranwaia . . 

.. 1.000 

992 

988 

974 

897 

20. 

Sheikhupura 

.. 1,000 

987 

90.3 

891 

752 

u.- 

Himalayan 

•• SW 

070 

700 

54S 

■251 

21. 

Sirninor State 

.. 1.000 

97.5 

1,00(1 

636 

7.50 

22. 

Simla 


999 

952 

188 

1.53 

23. 

Simla Hill States 

. . 600 

961 

1.000 

644 

121 

24. 

Bilaspur 


l.OOO 


1,000 


25. 

Kangia 


98.5 

.586 

710 

688 

26. 

Ala tail State . . 


981 

947 

359 

69 

27. 

Saktt State . . 


846 




28. 

( hamba State 


774 

.542 

1.000 

909 

ni.- 

-Sub-Himalayan 

. . 050 

007 

055 

■?75 

452 

29. 

Ambala 

.. 945 

989 

807 

184 

266 

30. 

Kalaia State . . 

.. 1,000 

988 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

31. 

Hoshiarpur . . 

.. LOOO 

998 

960 

1.000 

966 

32. 

Gurdaspur 


998 

984 

8,39 

688 

33. 

Sialkot 

.. 991 

99.S 

97.5 

384 

975 

34. 

Gujrat 

.. 1,000 

1.000 

990 

960 

882 

35. 

Jhelum 

.. 1,000 

l.OOO 

999 

3.58 

.561 

36. 

Rawalpindi . . 

.. 1,000 

1.000 

974 

95 

120 

37. 

Attock 


984 

077 

231 

371 

IV.- 

-North-West Dry Area 

. . 055 

OSH 

071 

60-1 

S30 

38. 

Montgtikery . . 


087 

992 

932 

901 

39. 

.Shahpur 

.. 1.000 

972 

986 

869 

851 

40. 

Mianwali 

.. 1,000 

997 

LOOT) 

321 

313 

41. 

Lyallpur 

.. 500 

998 

950 

830 

991 

42. 

Jhang 


993 

973 

1,000 

1,000 

43. 

Multan 

.. l.OOO 

995 

991 

491 

787 

44. 

Bafiawa l^n r Sta te 

.. l.OOO 

963 

1,000 

740 

6.32 

46. 

Muzallargarh 


965 

927 

1,000 

1,000 

46. 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

. . 1,000 

999 

896 

l.fMlO 

1,000 


f Lahore 

.. 1.000 

981 

952 

365 

771 

Cities . . < Amrit.'tar 

.. 667 

8,54 

913 

407 

883 


Cilultan 

.. 1,000 

1,000 

986 

363 

.810 


f Rawalpindi 

. . 1,000 

995 

984 

79 

101 


1 Sialkot 

.. 1,000 

996 

1,000 

210 

947 

Towns . . < Jullundur 

.. 96S 

997 

999 

943 

731 


1 Amhala 

.. 1,000 

989 

979 

98 

310 


Ff'ro74-pore 

.. 1,000 

984 

950 

176 

3.>4 



•>•> 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

.30 

31 

512 

239 

406 

118 

489 

239 

755 

650 

302 

420 

.524 

■293 

.304 

1:27 

464 

21S 

740 

67S 

353 

49(1 

361 

137 

384 

92 

436 

127 

896 

708 

58.3 

170 

30 

63 



400 


322 

200 



6.44 

157 

767 

118 

434 


763 

942 

883 

789 

104 


1,000 




329 

111 

1,000 

1,000 

511 

211 

661 

143 

466 

217 

844 

545 

245 

432 

246 




171 


372 

63 



492 

227 

513 

177 

345 

393 

877 

683 

718 

686 

666 

269 

508 

58 

700 

233 

888 

834 

161 

186 

.544 

182 

378 

123 

, . 


752 

326 

813 

824 

671 

231 

250 

114 

677 

86 

753 

607 

150 

64 

251 

91 

109 

11 

694 

67 

567 

473 

133 


414 

169 

361 

51 

564 

57 

725 

646 

224 

405 

393 

125 

328 

126 

576 

467 

901 

976 

500 


189 

90 

1.37 

29 

200 

69 

590 

164 

106 

54 

335 

117 

312 

156 

430 

126 

706 

542 

138 

111 

391 

152 

306 

114 

404 

273 

545 

117 

750 


781 

518 

613 

587 

819 

705 

641 

738 

.382 

603 

677 

630 

.500 

60 

470 

121 

809 

650 

360 

376 

656 

156 

685 

116 

531 

268 

773 

718 

738 

772 

590 

64 

385 

6,3 

714 

400 

764 

487 

709 

486 


3S5 

73 

4-30 

1.50 

531 


741 

44S 

244 

171 

246 

52 

117 

118 

607 


634 

364 

045 

375 

51.3 

162 

488 

1.50 

1.000 


700 

440 

112 

120 

353 

68 

364 


4.38 


594 

438 

556 

34 

274 

61 

314 




800 


1.000 


460 

64 

520 

196 

632 


933 

536 

500 

432 

292 

96 

561 

200 



735 

368 

313 

34 

94 


100 




128 




144 

14 

.382 

154 



434 

125 

700 

545 


5S9 

■241 

478 

108 

008 

292 

76? 

694 

203 

313 

570 

134 

469 

78 

569 

193 

7.5.3 

503 

122 

202 

142 

152 

379 

62 

675 


876 

436 

1,000 

1,000 

676 

74 

548 

50 

625 

89 

946 

768 

923 

879 

610 

190 

559 

74 

1.000 


851 

744 

728 

566 

623 

335 

554 

21.3 

882 

598 

820 

815 

271 

630 

644 

187 

285 

DO 



694 

674 

661 

765 

687 

155 

472 

114 

923 


72,3 

607 

23.3 

561 

.358 

707 

544 

162 

376 


677 

560 

70 

109 

.589 

89 

431 

138 

1,000 


733 

857 

190 

.352 


j.v; 

189 

4-36 

113 

512 

4-55 

771 

506 

495 

6-24 

400 

89 

.346 

98 

474 


736 

(>09 

379 

■297 

rm 

6.3 

495 

116 

600 


718 

460 

676 

619 

678 

no 

62.3 

94 

1,000 

i,o66 

9.39 

940 

107 

63 

498 

202 

482 

76 

655 

500 

769 

408 

611 

716 

.355 

347 

331 

197 



803 

562 

400 

500 

496 

237 

378 

17.3 

369 

5.38 

770 

554 

444 

754 

499 

242 

.371 

117 

1,000 


676 

281 

644 

632 

441 

108 

482 

157 



790 

743 

917 

933 

514 

167 

742 

190 

619 

250 

925 

748 



8.54 

558 

926 

823 

893 

722 

657 

802 

351 

633 

604 

708 

501 

75 

500 

100 

769 

675 

236 

354 

579 

2.31 

422 

215 

385 

538 

724 

090 

3,57 

797 


282 

393 

426 

106 

359 


431 

371 

57 

24 

615 

443 

316 

216 

212 

188 

848 

699 

150 

232 

656 

484 

791 

85 

890 

290 

905 

867 

241 

200 

569 

226 

442 

214 

601 

265 

694 

651 

55 

226 

616 

262 

563 

39 

781 

118 

838 

631 

143 

270 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

English Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality. Four Decades. 


Litek 4TE IX l•■M:rrsI[ per lO.OOO. 


1931. 


All ages o years and over. 


District or State and 
Katur.ii. Divi.=!r(ix. 


-10 


10—15 


l.>- 20 


20 and over. ‘ 


1931. 


1921. 


1911. 


1901. 



S 


a 

10 




a 

I 

la 

16 


PUNJAB 

30 

8 

105 

17 

344 

32 

219 

20 

188 

19 

118 

12 

92 

12 

71 

7 


-Indo-Gangetic Plain 

30 

9 

107 

■21 

360 

42 

241 

26 j 

■106 

■24 

m 

25 

10/ 

n 

75 

7 


West 








1 










1. His^ar 

9 

\ 

35 

1 

114 

8 

97 

4 1 

76 

4 

44 

3 

32 

3 

31 

3 


2. Loh'irx Stale 



12 

7 

25 


29 

4 

21 

3 

14 

2 

15 


12 



KoKtak ..j 

13 

1 

59 

3 

182 

6 

109 

4 

9.5 

4 

53 

3 

34 

1 

28 

1 


4. Dojj/Hi State . . ; 

1 



10 


47 

8 

26 

2 

21 

•> 

21 

•• 

39 


23 



1 

5. Gurgaon 

11 

.) 

46 

1 

162 

5 

100 

5 

8.5 

4 

48 

3 

30 

3 

29 

2 


6. Pftiaudi State .. 

S 

. , 

62 


214 

. . 

103 


9.5 


26 


43 

1 

12 



7. Kamal 

13 


52 

3 

1.54 

4 

119 

4 

. 98 

3 

50 

2 

33 

o 

44 

2 


8. Jullundur 

33 

5 

154 

22 

519 

41 

246 

13 

228 

16 

170 

12 

96 

8 

82 

5 


9. Kapurthala State ‘ 

41 

4 

138 

11 

315 

19 

1.52 

10 

151 

10 

103 

6 

76 

3 

17 

1 


10. Ludhiana . . i 

58 

7 

273 

23 

789 

61 

348 

29 

346 

28 

167 

15 

120 

11 

61 

4 


11. Alakr Kolia State'' 

26 

6 

82 

13 

243 

14 

168 

8 

145 

9 

181 

4 

58 

8 

25 

3 


12. Ferozopore 

37 

13 

91 

.12 

296 

33 

210 

12 

178 

16 

107 

12 

85 

8 

63 

3 


13. Faridkot State . . 

9 

1 

39 

.■> 

198 

4 

169 

.> 

125 

2 

43 

1 

33 


14 

1 


14. Patiala State .. 

6 

1 

3.3 

3 

139 

7 

102 

5 

S3 

4 

67 

4 

52 

3 

65 

3 


15. Ji'id State 

9 

3 

28 

9 

96 

2.> 

89 

14 

6H 

12 

70 

6 

37 

7 

24 

4 


16. Nabha State 

9 

1 

48 

2 

160 

3 

119 

2 

98 

- 

43 

1 

17 

1 

15 



17. Lahore 

87 

53 

271 

109 

950 

191 

753 

132 

623 

123 

469 

66 

374 

82 

219 

36 


18. Amritsar 

45 

15 

153 

28 

520 

84 

341 

•53 

290 

47 

148 

11 

116 

12 

74 

9 


19. Gujranwala 

26 

3 

113 

19 

341 

55 

209 

26 

183 

24 

136 

14 

73 

o 

66 

3 


20. SheiUhupura 

16 

1 

62 

5 

193 

14 

124 

7 

105 

6 

50 

3 


• • 



n. 

— Himalayan 

16 

4 

66 

7 

194 

10 

1-26 

11 

109 

9 

S6 

26 

56 


45 

16 


21. Sirmoor State .. 

i 11 


33 

3 

109 

5 

76 

2 

67 

2 

64 

4 

42 

5 

29 

3 


22. Simla 

' 229 

188 

483 

322 

1,048 

337 

1,283 

393 

: 1,107 

352 

1,129 : 

1,310 

1. 160 

J,22I 

859 

775 


23. Simla Hill States . 13 

3 

•50 

4 

148 

10 

91 

10 

82 

8 

62 

2 

I 


















y 23 

3 

14 

1 


24. Bilaspnr Stale . . 

5 


19 


72 


38 


35 


20 


J 





25. Kangra 

18 

2 

66 

2 

232 

4 

112 

4 

104 

3 

48 

2 

30 

o 

31 

2 


26. Mandi State 

6 

3 

35 

3 

147 

8 

100 

7 

85 

6 

48 

2 

8 


I 



27. Suket State 

6 


9 


42 


26 

1 

23 


13 


9 

1 

y 4 

1 

•• 


28. Chamba Stale , . 

; 3 


16 


82 

1 

.53 

1 

44 

1 

42 

3 

17 

2 

J 

10 

1 

m. 

— Sub-Himalayan 

61 

11 

166 

■21 

166 

34 

272 

21 

■141 

27 

156 

16 

115 

73 

90 

9 


29. Ambala 

61 

20 

175 

32 

527 

39 

335 

27 

297 

28 

218 

36 

205 

31 

123 

17 


30. Kalsia Stale 

5 


29 


140 


88 

2 

73 

1 

46 


30 


20 

J 


31. Hoshiarpur 

22 

1 

129 

3 

502 

8 

178 

3 

178 

3 

110 

2 

54 

2 

41 

J 


32. Gurdaspur 

i 28 

5 

105 

11 

331 

22 

173 

12 

157 

12 

112 

11 

63 

7 

46 

4 


33. Sialkot 

45 

13 

125 

23 

341 

44 

204 

25 

182 

24 

138 

12 

m 

4 

72 



34. Gujrat 

29 

2 

103 

4 

323 

8 

203 

5 

173 

5 

89 

4 

59 

3 

49 

2 


35. Jhelum 

40 

6 

122 

18 

360 

.34 

205 

12 

183 

14 

122 

5 

70 

6 

72 

o 


36. Rawalpindi 

223 

55 

541 

95 

1,239 

131 

881 

100 

778 

96 

420 

73 

307 

59 

227 

o 

27 


37. Attork 

9 

4 

44 

7 

230 

12 

138 

6 

111 

7 

81 

4 

57 

4 



IV. 

North-West Dry Area| 17 

3 

66 

,y 

241 

17 

161 

10 

126 

9 

70 

4 

S4 

4 

46 

3 


38. Montgomery 

14 

2 

60 

6 

225 

14 

170 

7 

134 

7 

66 

4 

45 

3 

37 

2 


39. Shahpm' 

35 

5 

135 

19 

:i43 

40 

196 

10 

176 

13 

76 

3 

09 


73 

9 


40. Mianu ali 

19 

1 

76 

2 

260 

5 

135 

3 

117 

3 

92 

6 

49 

2 

26 

M 


41. Lyallpur 

25 

3 

103 

7 

376 

26 

230 

22 

193 

17 

104 

4 

55 

4 

35 

I 

o 


42. .Jhang 

14 

6 

55 

15 

210 

32 

107 

20 

94 

18 

69 

1 

26 

1 

49 

0 

1 


43. Multan 

17 

7 

66 

12 

292 

17 

200 

12 

162 

12 

85 

12 

120 

15 

119 

1 

19 


44. Bahaivalpur State 6 

1 

20 

.> 

105 

4 

73 

3 

68 

2 

34 

3 

29 

3 

1.1m 

10 

iZ 

1 


45. Muzafliargarh . 

3 


12 

1 

63 

2 

56 

1 

42 

1 

46 

1 

34 


20 

1 

1 


46. Dera Ghazi Khan 8 


34 


138 

2 

98 

2 

79 

1 

47 

1 

25 

2 

39 

1 

2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Literacy by Caste. 1921 and 1931. 


.Serial No. 

Caste. 

o 

XVMBES PER 1,000 
AGED 7 YEARS 
OYER "WHO ARE 

LITERATE. 

1931. 

(t 

o ^ 

H 

3 4 

1 

i 

i 

1 

oc 

■I 

s 

c 

5 

Number per 1,000 

OP THE TOTAL 
STRENGTH OF EACH 

SEX WHO ARE 

LITERATE. 

1921. 

? 

•3 to 

re — c 

o 15 g 

6 7 8 

Number per 1,000 

AGED 7 YEARS AND 
OVER WHO ARE 

LITERATE 

1931. 

EC 

CO eS 

2 

O ^ > 

H S Ps 

9 10 11 

Number per 1,000 

OF THE TOTAL 

STRENGTH OF 

EACH SEX WHO 

ARE LITERATE. 

1921. 

EO 

o 

c8 c- 

fi S r® 

^ 

12 13 14 

1 

Aggarwal 


■2S4 

490' 

.34 

■209 

371 

16 , 

624 

468 

17 

144 

258 

7 

2 

Ahir 


7S 

30 

2 

12 

21 

1 

28 

49 

1 

14 

25 

1 

3 

Arain 


35 

56 

8 

17 

28 

3 . 

66 

112 

9 

29 

52 

I 

4 

Arora 


227 

364 

64 

172 

294 

29 

250 

435 

29 

142 

255 

10 

5 

An an 


36 

60 

6 

20 

30 

1 

53 

96 

3 

■23 

43 

• 

6 

Bawaria 


13 

21 

4 

•> 

3 


6 

11 


1 

1 

, 

7 

Biloch 


14 

24 

-> 

9 

16 

1 1 

13 

23 

1 

6 

12 

• 

8 

Brahman 


164 

268 

34 

m 

208 

17 

261 

453 

20 

174 

312 

7 

9 

Chamar 


S 

14 

1 

6 

9 


4 

7 

. . 

1 

2 

, 

10 

Chhimha 


39 

66 

6 

33 

57 

4 , 

30 

53 

2 

19 

34 

, . 

11 

Chuhra 


S 

13 

3 

2 

4 


10 

14 

4 

O 

4 

, , 

12 

Dazi and Koli 

6 

9 

1 

o 

9 

1 

*• I 

4 

7 

. . 

3 

5 

, , 

13 

Dhobi 


22 

35 

5 

11 

19 

2 

■20 

32 

6 

6 

10 

. , 

14 

Faqir 


■3o 

59 

4 

■21 

37 

2 

15 

26 


6 

11 

1 

15 

Gnjjar 


■20 

34 

3 

11 

19 

1 

■27 

47 

2 

10 

17 


10 

Harm 


17 

28 


3 

6 


34 

56 

. . 

. . 

, , 

, , 

17 

Jat 


34 

55 

7 

19 

31 

3 

44 

76 

3 

20 

34 

1 

is 

•Ihinar 


25 

42 

4 

12 

21 

O 

22 

39 

2 

12 

22 

, , 

19 

Julaha 


19 

32 

3 

11 

20 

1 

16 

28 

1 

6 

10 


20 

Kamboh 


37 

61 

9 

15 

26 

2 

46 

30 

6 

15 

27 

1 

21 

Ka>hmirj 


94 

140 

32 

39 

64 

11 

248 

409 

33 

92 

167 

7 

OO 

Kliati'i 


■205 

438 

114 

■231 

373 

60 

750 

1,277 

85 

559 

976 

37 

23 

Kumhar 


13 

21 

2 

6 

9 

1 

12 

21 

1 

4 

7 

, , 

24 

Lohar 


30 

51 

5 

17 

29 

2 

31 

55 

3 

20 

36 

1 

25 

.Machhi 


10 

17 

2 

1 

7 

1 

11 

19 

1 

3 

5 

.. 

26 

Men 


12 

21 


6 

12 


6 

11 


2 

4 


27 

Mira-i 


23 

41 

3 

16 

28 

1 

16 

28 

1 

9 

17 

1 

28 

Mo hi 


12 

20 

O 

e. 

9 

1 

9 

16 


2 

4 


29 

MuSiSalli 


4 

6 

1 

1 

•> 

.. 

2 

3 


1 

1 

.. 

30 

Nai 


■29 

48 

4 

16 

27 

•> 

■2S 

50 

1 

13 

24 

1 

31 

Pakhiu ara 


■27 

45 

4 

17 

3l 

1 

4^l 

73 


. , 



32 

Pathan 


90 

140 

26 

57 

94 

13 

210 

356 

21 

119 

212 

7 

33 

Rajput 


50 

■>4 

9 

33 

57 

o 

83 

147 

7 

46 

80 

5 

34 

l^aini 


65 

93 

9 

35 

61 

4 

90 

162 

2 

45 

82 

1 

35 

Sansi 


11 

17 

3 

32 

50 

8 

3 

5 


118 

178 

35 

30 

Sayad 


133 

216 

33 

97 

161 

23 

274 

483 

26 

164 

297 

4 

37 

Sheikh 


131 

198 

43 

S7 

136 

25 

328 

545 

43 

222 

385 

12 

38 

Sunar 


117 

196 

24 

62 

140 

15 

84 

150 

5 

38 

68 

2 

39 

Tarkhan 


42 

70 

9 

23 

38 

5 

64 

95 

3 

17 

30 

1 

40 

Teli 

•• 

14 

24 

2 

7 

13 

1 

14 

24 

1 

5 

g 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Progress of Literacy since 1881 
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Number op literate per miUe. 


All age-''. 10 — 15 lo — 20 20A^DOVER. 


District or State and 
Xattjkal Division. 

1 



Males. 




Females. 



Males. 

Females 


cr. 

s 

Females 

K 

< 

s 

Females 

Ci 

2 

CJ 

05 

3 

S 

4 

<C 

05 

5 

S 

QC 

6 

00 

00 

7 

05 ■ 

8 

Ci 

9 

ci 

10 

'o S 

Oi X 

11 12 

X 

X 

13 

. ! 

ro ! ci 

C5 , Oi 

14 i 15 

05 

16 

c-i 

c: 

17 

n 

05 

18 

' 05 

19 

CO 

05 

20 

Ol 

05 

21 

CO oj 

05 05 

22 23 

05 

24 

1921. 

PUNJAB 


81 

64 

62 

64 

71 

61 

13 

8 

6 

3 

2 

1 

63 53 

16 

12 

131 

96 

26 

17 

113 94 

15 

9 

I. — Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

84 

64 

62 

59 

67 

GO 

11 

8 

G 

3 

2 

1 

G3 ; 51 

17 

12 

1-28 

92 

27 

17 

118 94 

IG 

9 

1. 

Hissar 


58 

49 

46 

50 

50 

49 

4 

3 

o 

1 

1 


41 ‘ 33 

5 

3 

86 

76 

8 

6 

86 ‘77 

5 

3 

2, 

Loharu State 


27 

12 

26 

38 

22 

33 

•> 

'> 

1 

O 

1 

1 

13 14 

1 

6 

35 

18 

8 

4 

44 15 

3 

2 

3. 

Rohtak 


61 

53 

49 

50 

59 

50 

4' 

3 

o 

1 

1 


49 48 

4 

3 

99 

78 

6 

5 

87 79 

4 

4 

4. 

Dvjaiia State 


38 

32 

41 

45 

38 

55 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


24 13 

1 


63 

51 

4 

o 

59 53 

2 

1 

5. 

Gurgaon . . 


58 

51 

42 

49 

56 

52 

5 

3 

o 

1 

1 


46 45 

0 

4 

91 

69 

9 

7 

82 80 

6 

4 

6. 

Patandi State 


87 

60 

53 

64 

86 

73 

0 

3 

o 

1 


1 

65 45 

7 

>> 

134 

55 

13 

9 

126 94 

8 

3 

7. 

Karnal 


00 

42 

41 

43 

52 

47 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

41 1 25 

V) 

4 

78 

55 

9 

6 

79 05 

7 

4 

8. 

Jullundur . . 


90 

70 

63 

04 

80 

68 

15 

11 

6 

3 

3 

o 

85 , 87 

IS 

29 

167 

137 

34 

28 

115 101 

17 

12 

9. 

Kapurthahi State 


57 

59 

66 

oo 

65 

54 

10 

0 

5 

3 

O 

I 

49 50 

14 

9 

101 

87 

o-> 

12 

75 83 

12 

8 

10 . 

Ludhiana . . 


156 

99 

85 

83 

82 

63 

26- 

16 

9 

4 

3. 2 

140 1)6 

37 

34 

250 

lOO 

55 

38 

204 134 

28 

17 

11. 

Malf'V Kotla State 


94 

67 

1 79 

69 

58 

44 

9 

4 

6 

o 

1' 1 

57 53 

11 

/ 

127 

77 

15 

0 

134 95 

11 

0 

12. 

Ferozepore. . 


79 

61 

60 

67 

71 

52 

13 

7 

5 

3 


2 

57 ' 48 

18 

13 

112 

92 

25 

19 

113 93 

14 

9 

13 . 

Faridkot State 


82 

60 

67 

' 58 

54 

37 

7 

4 

1 

o 

1 

1 

44 2.3 

7 

3 

112 

77 

14 

10 

123 99 

8 

5 

14. 

Putialu State 


70 

61 

62 

42 

59 

61 

O' 

5 

4 

: 1 

1 

1 

35 35 

6 

5 

88 

71 

12 

10 

108 94 

8 

6 

15. 

Jiiid Stale 


41 

46 

44 

50 

49 

43 

4i 

4 

o 

, o 

1 .. 

22 1 27 

4 

4 

5.3 

05 

9 

8 

65 72 

6 

5 

16. 

Sabha State 


79 

58 

49 

74 

73 

61 

10 : 

4 

3 

I 

I 


48 ; :ji 

13 

4 

lo.’! 

<u 

19 

8 

116 88 

11 

5 

17. 

Lahore 


138 100 

95 

74 

81 

73 

39, 

23 

25 

7 

6 

; 4 101 81 

51 

36 

299 

118 

09 

49 

ISS 1.39 

48 

27 

18. 

Amritsar . . 


103 

69 

72 

74 

77 

68 

OO 

8 

8 

5 

4 3 

84 50 

26 

15 

105 

93 

46 

17 

149 195 

27 

10 

19. 

Gujranwala 


80 

62 

52 

62 

73 

73 

20 

12 

5 

4 

O 

; o 

74 ’ 62 

28 

19 

1.31 

98 

44 

27 

197 82 

24 

13 

20 . 

Shiekhupura 


63 

46 





9; 

4 





51 ; 3y 

12 

0 

194 

02 

20 

12 

99 72 

11 

5 

II,— Himalayan .. 


79 

74 

61 

67 

71 

5S 

> 

7 

5 

4 

4 

' o 

4S \ 50 

9 

11 

lOG 

92 

13 

12 

111 104 

8 

8 

21 . 

SirmoLT Stale 


53 

49 

47 

61 

67 

44 

6! 

4 

4 

3 

o 

1 

25 24 

11 

6 

60 

44 

12 

S 

75 72 

6 

4 

00 

Simla 


268 211 

236 

■>oo 

220 

195 

92 

156 

131 

85 75 58 231 i244 

104 

244 

302 

255 

132 

242 

310 227 

110 

162 

23 . 

Simla mu State-^ 


66 

56 

48 

41 

47 

34 

5' 

3 

3 

' 3 

3 

0 

38 : 30 

5 

3 

84 

1)3 

» 

/ 

5 

90 8u 

6 

4 

24. 

Bilimpnr State 


46 

62 

32 

21 

40 

46 

o 

3 

1 


o 


19 1 34 

1 

3 

49 

08 

3 

4 

68 89 

3 

3 

26. 

Kangra 


89 

So 

74 

84 

81 

68 

7 

0 

3 

.■i 

3; 1 

63 7;i 

9 

19 

132 

117 

15 

11 

125 120 

8 

6 

26. 

Mnndi State 


85 

76 

32 

47 

66 

38 

6: 

3 

O 

: 1 

o 


36 : 51 

8 

0 

104 

So 

12 

4 

126 117 


4 

27. 

Sulcet State 


36 

48 

43 

40 

25 

50 

O 

3 

I 


1, 2 

21 27 

3 

4 

38 

42 

4 

8 

51 69 

2 

3 

28. 

Chamba State 


50 

41 

34 

38 

48 

38 

5. 

3 

1 

O 

O 

1 

22 : 25 

6 

3 

60 

39 

8 

3 

8.7 59 

6 

3 

III. Sub-Himalayan 


S9 

73 

G5 

6S 

73 

59 

15 

9 

4 

4 

3 

1 

77 70 

19 

14 

157 

117 

31 

20 

120 103 

17 

11 

29. 

Ambala 


104 

85 

81 

<♦) 

74 

50 

19 

14 

7 

4 

3 

o 

70 71 

23 

20 

160 

114 

34 

27 , 

142 117 

23 

16 

30 . 

KnUia State 


61 

5S 

50 

68 

09 

47 

10 

4 

3 

3 

1 


:j9 ■ 38 

12 

4 

82 

74 

22 

6 , 

99 84 

11 

6 

31. 

Hoshiarpur 


98 

82 

09 

73 

79 

69 

10, 

7 

5 

O 

1 

1 

96 95 

14 

12 

106 

144 

23 

17 

123 108 

12 

8 

32 . 

Gurda.spur 


69 

58 

50 

51 

58 

50 

10 ; 

8 

4 

o 

O 

1 

63 64 

13 

14 

121 

98 

24 

20 

94, 81 

12 

9 

33. 

Sialkot 


64 

00 

53 

52 

00 

55 

11 . 

8 

5 

i 

3 

o 

59 54 

17 

13 

122 

99 

25 

19 , 

84I 76 

12 

8 

34. 

Gujrat 


79 

60 

54 

01 

60 

49 

12 

7 

4 

3 

2 

1 

61 59 

IS 

19 

130 

96 

30 

15 

113 So 

14 

8 

36. 

Jhelum 


105 

85 

79 

82 

75 

55 

17 

8 

0 

4 

o 

1 103 8*i 

25 

14 

203 

153 

42 

23 

135,122 

18 

9 

36. 

Rawalpindi 


152 120 

101 

92 

96 

75 

31 

19 

20 

9 

6 

3 134 92 

38 

28 

200 

176 

o7^ 

35 

202 169 

37 

23 

37. 

Attock 


64 

57 

51 




12 

6 

5 




49 46 

16 

8 

110 

81 

20 

12 

93 89 

15 

7 

IV.— North-West Dry Area 


60 

53 

60 

69 

SI 

10 

10 

G 

1 

o' 

o 

/ 

53 41 

If 

9 

119 

So 

23 

13 

99 81 

12 

7 

38. 

Montgomery 


05 

51 

0 ! 

69 

74 

63 

10 

6 

5 

4 

o 

] 

47 3:! 

11 

8 

10.”) 

70 

•)•> 

15 

97 82 

13 

7 

39. 

Shahpur 


83 

58 

OH 

72 

82 

64 

oo 

19 

8 

1 

3 

1 

72 51 

31 

17 

140 

91 

53 

23 

115 S5 

24 

12 

40. 

Mianwali . . 


66 

52 

60 

07 



6 

O 

■1 

3 



48 35 

8 

2 

121 

73 

14 


98 83 

7 

0 

41. 

' Lvallpur . . 


89 

52 

52 

45 



16. 

0 

4 

1 



86 , 49 

IS 

9 

105 

96 

37 

12 

121 76 

20 

7 

42. 

Jhang 


71 

73 

71 

97 

88 

84 

17 

S 

4 

5 

•> 

1 

()3 53 

•)0 

12 

128 

113 

33 

19 

109 114 

20 

9 

43. 

Multan 


82 

63 

86 

101 

98 

93 

8 

7 

5 

4 

3 

<■) 

54 45 

19 

19 

133 

95 

17 

15 

123 95 

1 10 

8 

44. 

Bahau'ulpiir State 


38 

27 

37 

51 

64 

51 

3 

o 

o 


1 

1 

25 ’ 17 

4 

«.) 

03 

49 

o 

3 

■■>6 42 

4 

2 

45. 

Muzatt'argarh 


54 

52 

67 

05 

81 

75 

3 

4 

o 

2 

1 

• o 

39 36 

4 

5 

80 

83 

7 

8 

83 78 

4 

4 

46. 

Dora Ghazi Khan 


53 

0/ 

48 

67 

84 

62 

4 

4 

1 

-> 

I 

I 

32 41 

8 

19 

99 

98 

12 

10 

76 85 

5 

i 4 


XoTE. — In the Columns giving the figures of 1881 and 1801, persons over 15 years 6f age. who were returned as 
“ learning ” on those occasions have been treated as literate. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 

Absolute figures of Literacy at certain Ages with OOO’s omitted. 


Age-oroup. 

1 

Total Population. 

Total Literate. 

Total Literate in 

En gush. 

Persons. 

0 

Males. 

3 

Females. 

4 

Persons. 

5 

Males. 

6 

Females. 

7 

Persons. 

8 

Males. 

9 

Females. 

10 

PUNJAB 










5—10 

3,765 

2,025 

1,740 

70 

56 

14 

7 

6 

1 

10—15 

3,428 

1,889 

1,539 

144 

119 

25 

22 

20 

2 

16—20 

2,657 

1,457 

1,200 

221 

190 

31 

54 

50 

4 

20 and over. 

14,160 

7,906 

6,254 

987 

894 

93 

185 

173 

12 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Showing the growth in the number of Educational Institutions, Scholars and Expenditure from 1889-90 
to 1930-31 from the returns of the Education Department. 


Class of Ixsirn i [ on. 


1 


1889 - 1890 . 


1890 - 1891 . 


1891 - 1892 . 


Insiitltions. .Scholaks. 


Institutions. 


.Scholars. 


1 Institutions. 


Scholars. 


eS 


10 


11 


<3 

a 


13 


Collegiate Eouca- 

TION 

School Education 
General 

School Education 
Special 
Private 
Institutions 


fArts College-: 
Professional Colleges, 
Setondarv .Schools 
^ Primare .Schools . . 

I Tr.iining Si hools . . 

All Otheis 
I Advanc ed 
[^Elemenfar\ 

Total 


Expenditure on Edin ation 


Collegiate Educa- 
tion 

School Education 
General 

School Education 
Speclal 
Private 
Institutions 


f Arts Colleges 
I Piof(-s.sioiial Colleges 
Sefondary Sehool.s 
J Pi imarv .Schools . . 
"] Tr.iining .Schools . . 

■ All 0th. rs 
Advanced 
1^E1< iiientary 
Total 


Expenditure on Education 


Collegiate Educa- 
tion 

School Education 
Gener.al 

School Education 
Special 
Private 
Institutions 


f Art.s College.s 
Professional Colleges 
Set ondai'v Schools 
PtimaiA .Sihools .. 
Training Si liools , . 
AllOth-i.s 

’ Ad\ iini ed 
[_Elementaiy 

Total 


Exjienditure on Edueafion 


Collegiate Educa- 
tion 

School Education 
General 

School Education- 
Special 
Private 
Institutions 


f .Arts Colleges 
' Professional College.s, 
Serondary Schools 
]’i iinary S( hools . . 
Training .Schools . . 
All Others 
AcK allied 
Elementaiy 

Total 


Expenditure on Education 


Collegiate Educa- 
tion 

School Education 
General 

School Education 
Special 
Private 

Institutions 


f Arts Colli ges 
’ Piofessional Colleges 
.Sieondary .Schools 
J ITimary Schools . . 
I Training .Si hools . . 
All Others 
Adc allied 
Ell mentary 

Total 


Expenditure on Edin ation 


Colleolate Educa- 
tion- 

School Educatidn 
General 

School Education 
Special 
Private 

Institutions 


f Arts (Villegi - 
j Prof' ssional College' 
[ S<-eorid.iiv .'schools 
tPiinia'c Ni hool-s . 

I Ti aiinng Si iiouls . 
lAllOth'i is 

I Ach allied 

l^Eli im ntaiy 

Total 


Expi nditiire on Kdu. ation 


Collegiate hioui c- 
tion 

ScHOoL Er.ucA'i Ion- 
General 

School Education 
Speclal 
Private 

Institutions 


f A 1 1 - ( 'ollcgi - 
I'l of' -'lorial t 'olli ges 
Si I iiiid.'i \ S' hools 
^ Prim i' \ s, hools . . 
' 'ri.uii'iig S* hools . . 

AllOli.es 

j A'lvani id a 
[ Elementary J 

Total 


7 


439 

. . 1 

7 


468 

. . 1 

7 


534 


1 


402 

4 ; 

1 


124 


1 


144 


250 

24 

44,512 

1 , 437 ; 

257 

26 

44,778 

1,646 

259 

28 

48,709 

1,878 

1,(177 

299 

.n4,73S 

S,5o5 

1,726 

299 

83.249 

9,012 

1.733 

313 

88,972 

10,106 

o 


.316 

* . 1 

5 


342 


6 


357 


S 


7S3 

15; 

7 


782 


7 


937 


044 


12,595 


794 


9.408 


688 


9,320 


t),453 

806 

9.3.986 

9,693j 

■3,320 

998 

83,905 

11,999 

5,755 

611 

91,092 

8,i78 

9,3Jo 

J,129 

211,471 

19,704'i 

8,317 

1,323 

223,036 

22.657. 

8,456 

952 

240,065 

20,162 


Rs. 24,3 

2.855. 


Rs. 25,33 

;,609 



Rs. 2,670,499. 



1895- 1896. 

1 


1896-1897. 



1897- 

1898. 


9 


1,070 

* * i 

9 


1,171 


10 


1,157 


1 


220 


1 


231 

7 

1 


200 


296 

31 

55,07)) 

-> 

315 

31 

58,600 

2,528 

339 

32 

60,764 

2,632 

2.408 

328 

109.8(>2 

11,0,55' 

2,453 

.317 

108.333 

10,713 

2,423 

,319 

106,793 

11,206 

6 


:i44 

. . i 

5 


. 352 


6 


326 


9 

1 

l,35(i 

42, 

10 

.■) 

1..562 

241 

10 

3 

1,654 

252 

488 


7,125 

- . i 

504 


7,264 


445 


6,612 


4,381 

()43 

66,771 

9.364 1 

4.340 

.519 

57,167 

7,753 

4,100 

506 

63,016 

7,933 

r.CoS 

l.oor, 

212,721 

22,'39h 

7,638 

869 

241,680 

21,242 

7.334 

860 

240,.322 

22,029 


Ks. 

7, '.ton 

j 

Rs 

. 30,72, 

714 



Rs. 31,56,514 



1901-1902. 

' 


1902-1903. 



1903-1904. 


13 


1,331 


15 


1,312 

. , 

15 


1,360 


3 


404 

12 

3 


455 


3 


486 


351 

•34 

62.679 

2,795, 

.351 

32 

64,887 

2,678 

344 

35 

64,698 

2,8il 

'2,'Jo7 

.326 

100.663 

12,334 

2,452 

353 

108,177 

13,654 

2,462 

360 

109,343 

13,705 



■261 


5 


255 


5 


248 


11 

3 

1.692 

ik 

15 

4 

1,841 

269 

10 

6 

2.012 


251 


4,645 

39 

342 


■5,305 


354 


5,351 

43 

3,050 

549 

49.917 

11,219 

3,809 

(>74 

60,237 

10,468 

3,631 

716 

58,356 

12,565 

3M1 

912 

221.392 

26,33l\ 

6,992 

1,063 

242,470 

27,069 

6,830 

1,117 

241,854 

29,376 


Rs. ;(2..' 

•>.3,827 


R.i 

cn 

CD 

,988 



Rs. 41,16,698 



1907-1908. 

1 


1908-1909. 

\ 


1909-1910. 


10 


1.725 


10 


1,860 


10 

, , 

2,022 


3 

2 

572 

34 

4 

2 

,578 

53 

5 

0 

590 

44 

291 

40 

67,220 

3,333 

205 

44 

71.683 

3,806 

304 

42 

81,926 

4,006 

3,343 

58<) 

146,290 

21,615 

3,408 

600 

149,542 

22,672 

3,346 

662 

157,946 

26,309 

0 

1 

555 

.37, 

5 

1 

371 

25, 

5 

1 

390 

IS 

21 

11 

2.420 

660, 

23 

11 

2.468 

726 

25 

10 

2,848 

620 

20S 


4.215 

1 

168 

1 

3,710 

85 

183 

0 

3,259 

127 

2, .5 10 

59.5 

4.3,958 

lo.iio. 

2,022 

508 

35,413 

9,584! 

2,054 

643 

36,499 

12,864 

6.39 1 

1,233 

206.763 

36.09i 

5,936 

1,167 

263,625 

36,951 

5,931 

1,302 

285,480 

43,98g 


Rs. 56.- 

16,126 

1 

Rs. 55,59, 

,278 

< 


Rs. 68,-l 

13,382 


1913-1914. 

1 


1914-191.5. 

1 


1915- 

1916. 


0 

1 

.3.163 

13 

9 

1 

3,496 

18 

9 

1 

3.873 

20 

6 

1 

792 

37 

6 

1 

8.33 

36 

6 

1 

921 

39 

3.52 

59 

98,680 

7,744 

587 

63 

102,713 

8,338 

413 

71 

107,390 

10,272 

4,1.58 

793 

L' 10.705 

.37.199 

4,552 

87.S 

227.890 

38,757 

4, 757 

922 

234.192 

41,161 

23 

t 

795 

111 

24 

9 

861 

176 

24 

10 

960 

229 

31 

o 

2.956 

527 

36 

5 

3, 124 

507, 

37 

5 

3.339 

557 

226 


3,961 

:{S 

182 


3,164 


192 

1 

3,228 

28 

2,263 

1,003 

45,525 

1.8,518 

1,992 

969 

39.07.3 

16,983 

2,067 

802 

40,402 

15,546 

;,06S 

1,W.) 

373,769 

03,187 

i,m 

1,926 

381,094 

64,815 

7,503 

1,873 

304,305 

68,852 


R.5. 93, 

21,575 


R 

6. 1 .0 f , 

18.807 



Rs. 1,R 

M6,765 



1919-1 

1920. 



1920- 

1921. 

1 


1921- 

1 922. 


12 

1 

4.5(>(i 

38 

16 

1 

4,266 

.33 

15 

1 

4,472 

36 

s 

1 

1..501 

27 

9 

1 

1,676 

35 

9 

1 

1,690 

37 

s:!.5 

93 

161,870 

13,761 

976 

99 

]S9,6.55 

1.3,936 

1 , 0.53 

96 

208,604 

13,688 

5.162 

I.ool 

228. 104 

45.S55 

5,3'i9 

1,017 

238.674 

47,212 

5,027 

1,048 

270,1.53 

48,184 

15 

12 

1.062 

:100 

18 

12 

1.30.5 

359 

IS 

12 

1.472 

382 

36 

*; 

.1,197 

691 


»* 

5.617 

<‘.59 

34 

5 

;i.364 

540 

140 

s 

2,50(i 

185 

147 

_* 

2,901 

188 

144 

7 

i\050 

152 


7 If. 

39.221 

II.7I.5 

1 .55 1 

l.so 

40.363 

12.700 

2,604 

1,.329 

47,089 

23,577 

;.'25’ 

/,M6' 

413.417 

; 2.372 

3,121 

1.8 IS 

1,877 

73, 132 

8,901 

2,499 

340,09 / 

86,596 

Rs. 1.41.' 

05.052 


R 

-. 1.84,06,42 4 


Rs. 1,89,' 

62,287 


— 


1025. 

~\ 


1926-1 

1 927. 



1927- 

■1928. 


21 

■'> 

7.383 

84 

2S 

2 

aS,805 

77 

30 

• ) 

9,728 

93 

7 

1 

1.729 

32 

7 

1 

1,827 

27 

8 

1 

1,846 

32 


ms 

422.384 

18.271 

2,633 

114 

491,693 

2o,.50!) 

3,0.55 

120 

.5.52,143 

23,232 

.5,714 

1.11.2 

.377.315 

.5.5,‘.»'.»3 

.5,912 

1,232 

393.178 

6I,4''0 

.5,694 

1,335 

3S9,.520 

68,529 

J7 

1 1 

2,200 

397 

:J2 

12 

2..S51 

4+5 

42 

14 

3,083 

572 

3,241 

7 

sO,(»S7 

.526 

;i.s5o 

27 

104.072 

1 . ! 04 

3,416 

36 

97.642 

1,533 


1.797 

51. .3.87 

42,012 

2,707 

2, 201 ; 

5.s,l i7 

::8..5:!2 

2,797 

2 , .5 19 

.54.978 

44,585 


:;,oss 

'131,3,31 

193,213 

15,178 

3,391 

1.960.343 

122.171 

15,042 

' 4,017 

I,IO9,.340 

1 138,576 


Expcnditnie on Kihn ation 


I!,. 


Rs. A.S7.t>.5,7ti3 


P.s. .3,02. 10, .a.-).) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Wll.— concluded. 

Showing the growth in the number of Educational Institutions, Scholars and Expenditure from 1889 — 90 to 1930-31 

from returns of the Educational Department. 


IXSTITITION^. 


1893- isy4. 

Institutions. .Suhol.ars. 


1894^895. 

Institutions. tjcHoi-iBS. 


Class ou Institution. 


14 


15 


1 <> 


17 


18 


E 


19 




21 : 


I 

l!3 


24 


Collegiate Educa- 
tion 

School Education 
General 

School Education- 
Special 
Private 

Institutions 


f Arts Colleges 
[_ Professional Colleges 
f Secondary Schools 
L Primary Schools 
I' Training Schools 
l^All Others 
f Advanced 
[_Elementary 
Total 


E-Njjenditurc ou Education 


COLLEC.LATE EDUCA- 
TION 

School Education- 
General 

School Education- 
Special 
Private 
Institutions 


Expenditure 


r.^rt.s Colleges 
l^Profes.sional Colleges 
f Seeon<lary Schools 
1^ Primary Schools .. 
f Training Schools .. 
\^A11 Others 
f Advanced 
l^^Elemcntary 

Total . . I 

on Education 


COLLEGI.ATE EDUCA- 
TION 

School Education 
General 

School Education 
Special 
Private 

Institution.s 


Expenditur 


Collegiate Educa- 
tion 

School Education- 
General 

School Education 
Speci.al 
Private 

Institutions 


f Arts Colleges 
^_Profes.sional Colleges 

[ Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools . 
Training Schools . 
All Others 
fAclvaneccl 
t^Elemcntary 
Total 
■e on Education 


f Arts Colleges 
I^Piofe-ssional Colleges 
('Secondary Schools 
(^Primary Schools . . 
("Training Schools . . 
I All Others 
(Advanced 
(^Elementary 
Total 


E.xpendituro ou Edue.itiou 


Collegiate Educa- 
tion 

School Education- 
General 

School Education 
- Special 
PriV-Ate 

Institutions 


f Arts Colleges 
l^Profe-sional Colleges 
rsecondary Schools 
L Primary .Schools 
f Training .Schools 
All < (tilers 
f Adi-aiu cd 
i^Elemenlary 

Total 


Expenditure on Education 


Colleglatb Educa- 
tion 

School Educ.ation 
General 

School Education 
Special 
Private 

Institutions 


['Arts colleges 
(^Profe-siunal Colleges 
fSecondary Schools 
[ Primarv .Schools 
f Training Schools 
l^All Other' 
CAdvanced 
L Elementary 

Total 


Expenditure on Education 


Collegiate Educa- 
tion- 

School Education- 
General 

School Education 
Special 
Private 

Institutions 


(' Arts (,'oUcges 
L Professional Collegi 
f Secondary Schools 
(_ Primary Schools 
f Training Schools 
CAll Others 

[ Advanced 
Elementary 

Total 


Expenditore on Education 


8 

661 


9 

870 

1 


9 

1,003 

, , 

1 

158 


1 

189 



1 

211 

, . 

271 

27 48,812 

1,898 

283 

28 51.328 

2,048 

• 

290 

29 52,632 

2,161 

1,762 

325 83,381 

10,414 

1,787 

322 85.611 

10,774 


2,446 

333 108,426 

10,980 

ti 

321 

( 

6 

278 



G 

342 

• • 

H 

1,050 


7 

l.lftO 

. . i 


8 

1,366 

« • 

060 

7,G77 


585 

. . 7,957 



493 

G,745 

. . 

5,151 

1,025 84.210 

12.517 

5,275 

1,023 87.188 

14,082 


4,109 

918 62,660 

12,235 

7,,<i6T 

1,377 226,270 

14,829 

7,953 

1,373 231,721 

20,004 


7,302 

1,230 233,335 

25,376 


Rs. 28,07,953 

1 

Rs. 28,81,123 




Rs. 27,70,430 



1898-1899. 



1899-1900. 

1 



1900-1901. 


10 

1,250 


11 

1,272 



13 

1.251 

. . 

1 

2(M) 

8 

1 

17.5 

13 


1 

167 

n 

339 

33 (i 1,697 

2,530 

.348 

35 (4.541 

2,66.5 


372 

34 (.5,392 

2,675 

2,350 

321 102,458 

11,070 

2,339 

308 104,349 

11,271 


2,367 

315 105.352 

12,068 


322 


G 

344 



G 

322 


lo 

3 1,718 

i73 

13 

3 1.940 

189 


13 

2 2,013 

154 

449 

G>,GS7 


418 

G.J02 

6. 


378 

. . G,54l 

, . 

4,111 

515 14,335 

8,629 

3,905 

480 00,811 

8,551 


3,5(.I5 

473 54,456 

8,763 

/',276' 

S7-: >33,067 

>1,430 

7,041 

3->0 239.021 

22,095 


6,05o 

324 235,494 

23,670 


Rs, 32,2((,6(>6 



R.S. 33,23.282 



R.= 

i. 33,02.046 



1904.19(1.5, 

t 


1005-1906. 

1 


1906-1907. 


15 

1,378 

. . 

10 

1,396 



10 

1.598 


3 

I (>05 

24 

3 

1 524 

34 


3 

2 (>29 

39 

338 

3g G4.7.S-> 

3,003 

288 

36 •59..506 

2.9.56 


290 

39 64,359 

3,050 

2,514 

364 I12.41(( 

13,814 

2,930 

4-59 127,057 

]*».77o 


3,151 

542 141,345 

20,201 

•3 

1 363 

40 

5 

1 422 

53 


5 

1 401 

2,521 

17 

8 2.179 

438 

17 

12 2,170 

5G7 


18 

13 72 

674 

306 

1 4,950 

124 

22(i 

3.907 

.36 


248 

3 4.006 

168 

3,682 

635 59.086 

11,7(4, 

2,845 

565 47,633 

11,707 


2,772 

688 48.093 

13,073 

6,SS0 

1.010 117,730 

19,207 

6,324 

1,074 212,024 

32,123 


6,497 

1,233 202,951 

37,233 


Rs. 43,37.til5 



Ks. 49.G5.o7G 



Rs. 51,96.890 



1910-1911. 



]91|.]912. 


1 


1912-19l:l. 


11 

2,270 


11 

2.6.59 



9 

2.770 

3 

.) 

2 GOT 

42 

G 

2 8G*i 

30 

(i 

1 840 

35 

307 

•50 87.277 

•5,168 

312 

•52 93,321) 

6.092 


317 

5G !»3,is85 

7,190 

3,32 1 

509 1(4.081 

26,174 

3,417 

637 17!). 410 

29.2(i9 

3,689 

709 197,230 

32,118 

n 

6 382 

i>o 

t 

(i 4.52 

48 

20 

8 672 

84 

24 

12 2.7.5.5 

747 

24 

1!( 2.78.5 

1,236 

25 

5 2.617 

408 

166 

3,817 

G7 

176 

4.486 

59 

186 

1 3,877 

90 

2.05.3 

TIG 38.38*1 

15.022 

1,867 

875 43,226 

17,175 

2,384 

908 50,498 

18,174 

5..S9.3 

1,173 100,017 

47,105 

5,320 

1.7141 .127.201 

53,000 

6,0.16 

1,033 172,139 

53,702 


Rs. 60,57,0.56 



Rs. 68.(4,909 




Rs. 84.20.780 



1916-1917. 



^ liri7-1918. 




^1918^1919. 

— 

10 

1 4.214 

•>•>1 

11 

I 4,593 

28 

12 

1 4..540 

.30 

G 

1 1.115 

.39! 

Vi 

1 1.3.32 

38 

6 

1 1,461 

29 

422 

75 lll,.541 

10.970 

434 

80 112,0.50 

11.286 

462 

89 116,460 

13,745 

4,918 

9.3.5 244,796 

43J >55 

5,084 

954 242.335 

43.2.54 

5,172 

951 246,771 

42,919 

16 

13 912 

224 

13 

J4 8(4 

29o 

18 

11 911 

295 

4G 

5 3,-5(4 

591 

38 

6 3,402 

G3* 

> 

39 

.5 3,8.>4 

613 

175 

3.313 

67 

1 167 

1 2,740 

G- 


149 

2 2.444 

23 

1.868 

872 37,-58 1 

14.734 

1,67 1 

760 33,743 

12,24- 


1,380 

667 31,502 

1 1,603 

7,i66 

1,001 407,010 

09,701 

7,124 

1.317 400,000 

67,340 

7,233 

1,727 107.011 

00,257 


Rs. 1.08.63,320 



Rs. 1.14,72,8.52 



Rs. 1,24.02.186 



1922-1923. 



1923-1924. 




1924-1925 

_ 

16 

2 4,856 

71j 

\ 

2 5,527 

96 

21 

2 ().72l 

110 

1 

2 1.442 

35! 

! 7 

2 1.(41 

30 

7 

1 1,714 

27 

1,095 

90 247.((I3 

13,.322 

1,306 

92 284,696 

14.02' 

7 

1,6.58 

lOO 337.799 

1.3.416 

.5,738 

1,046 3)0.434 

50,974, 5,679 

l.OK) 351.446 

50,426 

5.5G2 

1.039 353.2.58 

51,1.52 


12 2. IK) 

4 18| a.-. 

13 2.213 

438 

25 

12 2.184 

379 

663 

5 21.36-5 

.325 

1 1,554 

8 44,720 

546 

2.402 

6 6-5.941 

i>6G 

2.573 

l,o23 57,G31 

26,o7G 

2.712 

1,81G 5G.504 

29.596 

2,661 

1,71.5 .56,128 

28,254 

10.1 lo 

1,030 031.337 

92,1>1 

11,300 

2,019 746.747 

95.159 

12,336 

2,375 "323,715 

95,904 


Rs. 2.20,38,296 


j 

Rs. 2,15,53,875 



Rs. 2,34.05.266 



1928-1929. 



1929-30. 


1 


1930-31. 


32 

2 10,691 

12s 

i! 33 

2 11,806 

161 

32 

2 12.052 

20,"» 

i 8 

1 1.908 

39| 8 

1 1.971 

34: 

8 

1 1,868 

28 

3,363 

132 573,078 

25,681i 3,654 

151 622,074 

31,968, 

3,778 

163 657,946 

36,634 

5,520 

1,409 363.490 

73,9371 3,584 

1,528 374,733 

81,907, 

5,700 

1,638 399.046 

90,187 

42 

16 4,172 

628| 43 

18 4.2.51 

761 

35 

19 3,422 

840 

! 2,246 

46 59,694 

1,619[ 2,247 

37 .58,061 

1,4891 

2,044 

36 5.5,232 

1,525 

1 2,770 

2,512 56,380 

49,306j 3,309 

2,853 70,068 

54,076{ 

3,528 

3,170 70,242 

56,59.) 

: 13,9S1 

i.m 1,069,413 

l-il,.3.3«i 14,378 

4,590 1,142,964 

170,3961 

15,125 

5,029 1,199,808 186,014 

Rs. 3,07,81,835 


1 

Rs. 3,14,73,203. 


1 

Rs 

. 3,28,40,628. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Showing the number of Schools and Scholars by Tahsil and District according to the 
returns as supplied by the Director, Public Instruction, Punjab, for the year 1930-31. 


[ 

j 

Dis'iiiicT OR Tahsil.' 

1 

a 

Schools. Scholars. *2 

p .5 o j. 

. . O i 

'i “ 'd ^ j'DisTKicT OR Tahsil. 

3 1 5 s 1*5 a 

d 3 4 .> (> 1 

O 

Schools. Scholars, a ®*-h* 

o 

• SpS o 

m O o ^ 

GO ce 03 

O S3 O a3 cS ^ U 

5 1 3 a 

S 13 i: 

2 3 4 5 6 

Hissak 

465 42 25,565 1,605 54 Sialkot 

384 104 47,291 7,938 113 

Hissar 

111 

14 6,377 603 56 Sialkot 

85 

32 13,313 3,956 148 

Hansi 

90 

7 .5,484 278 59 1 Pasrur 

93 

21 10,909 1,243 107 

Ehiwani 

79 

11 4,932 410 59 Xarowal 

94 

21 11,097 1,303 108 

Fatehabad 

77 

6 3,081 146 39 . Daska 

112 

30 11,972 1,436 94 

Sirsa 

108 

4 5,691 168 52 





Gujbaxwala 

336 

71 35,957 5,713 102 

Eoutak 

415 

55 36,634 1,821 82 Gujranwala 

136 

36 13,815 3,440 100 

Rohtak 

114 

15 10,566 732 S8 Wazirabad 

112 

23 13,213 1,461 108 

Jhajjar 

144 

17 13.300 Oil S5 HAifi''abad 

88 

12 8.029 S12 97 

Gohana 

7(1 

s .7.350 3»)0 73 



.'SoiD'pat 


!5 7.409 322 70 SiiLiKiu. rrcA 

366 

39 31,126 2,528 83 



Sheikhupura 

137 

24 12,855 1,613 90 

GtroaoN' 

357 

22 25,641 1,052 70 Xankana , Sahib 

132 

7 10,647 572 81 

Gur<iaoii 

.78 

5 4.827 275 Si Shahdara 

97 

8 7.624 343 76 

iYToxxJur-JbH'ka 

bo 

2 4.151 71 03 



iS'uh 

ji 

2 3.895 78 75 Gi’Jkat 

322 

54 36,649 3,769 107 

Palwal 


6 3,035 348 <i7 Gujrat 

103 

23 14,249 1,953 129 

Pvewaii 

80 

4 5,7.87 170 71 Kharian 

114 

15 12,737 1.038 106 

Balabirarh 

45 

3 3.040 lio lio Phalia 

105 

10 9,663 778 86 

Karx'al 

528 

40 27,634 1,478 51 Suviutk 

451 

73 40,392 5,193 87 

Karnal 

172 

14 022 52 .Shahpur 

77 

13 6.928 917 87 

Pani(>at 

I IS 

10 5.842 272 48 Khushab 

126 

21 10,912 1,174 82 

Kaithal 

145 

0 7,124 303 40 Bhalwal 

106 

IT 10,031 1,149 91 

Thaiifsav 

93 

7 .5,529 221 58 Sargodba 

142 

22 12,521 1,953 .88 

Ambala 

390 

46 38,014 2,810 94 Jhell.m 

309 

62 34,979 3,857 105 

Amliala 

75 

18 9,250 1,152 112 .Jhelum 

100 

17 12,384 1,278 117 

Kharar 

114 

12 10,231 680 87 Pind Dadan Khan 

89 

20 9.628 796 96 , 

Jagadhri 

57 

4 5.195 252 89 Chakwal 

120 

25 12.967 1,783 102 

Xaraingarh 

•To 

3 5,167 202 93 



Rupar 

89 

9 8,165 515 89 R.awalwxdi 

339 

73 42,144 6,405 118 



Rawal))inrli 

113 

37 10,991 4,370 142 

Simla 

69 

ll 4,166 6U1 69 GujarXhan 

88 

18 12,086 1,195 125 

Simla 

39 

11 2.8.33 OOl 09 .Murree 

65 

8 5,305 343 77 

Kot Khai 

30 

. . 1,322 . . 44 Kaluita 

73 

10 7,762 4 91 99 

Kaxura 

503 

50 41,816 2,415 80 Attovk 

377 

115 27,036 5,031 65 

Kangra 

83 

11 5,999 483 09 Attock 

94 

25 7,239 1,598 74 

Dehra 

88 

9 7.377 413 81 PindigUeb 

140 

40 7,958 1,602 53 

Xurpur 

51 

8 5,234 520 98 Talagang 

69 

17 5,847 561 75 

Hamirpur 

101 

3 9.502 228 94 Fatchjang 

74 

33 5,992 1,270 68 

Palampur 

107 

Pi 7.683 522 68 



Kulu 

73 

6 6,021 2J9 79 Miaxwali 

297 

35 28,322 1,966 91 



Mianwali 

125 

20 12,729 1,102 95 

Hosiii.ibpuk 

444 

76 54,289 4,529 113 Bhakkar 

i 127 

11 11,006 622 84 

Hoshiarpur 

125 

28 17,685' 2.292 131 Ua Khfl 

45 

4 4,587 242 99 

Da&uya 

88 

14 12,073 895 127 

! 


Garhshaukar 

114 

18 13,977 763 112 i iloxTGOJirRY 

449 

39 47,598 2,540 103 

Una 

117 

16 10,554 579 84 ' Montgomerv 

: 160 

14 18,200 1,114 111 



Okara 

104 

IJ 10,996 .757 100 

JrLMXIlUB 

430 

69 49,576 5,247 110 Dipalpiir 

89 

7 10.271 382 111 

.rullundur 

132 

30 10,317 3,032 133 Pakpattan 

96 

7 8.125 487 84 

Xauanshahr 

8S 

8 9,115 577 101 



I’hiliaui' 

89 

10 9.274 710 101 JaVallphr 

583 

75 61,104 5,630 101 

Xakociar 

121 

15 11.840 922 94 L\allpiu' 

174 

36 19.449 2,899 106 



Samundri 

128 

10 11,842 559 90 

LurariAXA 

370 

65 33,305 5,377 89 Toba TeJc Sincrh 

154 

17 17,247 1.580 110 

Ludhiana 

135 

30 14,-327 2,950 Jo.> ./aianwala 

127 

12 12,566 592 95 

Jagiaon 

129 

20 10.722 1.824 81 



Sainrala 

loi; 

9 8.250 597 77 .friYNi; 

365 

70 35,039 4,805 92 



Jhanu 

105 

39 16.246 2.791 93 

Ferozepoke 

410 

84 37,206 6.251 88 Gbiniot 

JIO 

10 10,456 952 95 

Ferozepore 

81 

20 7,8.73 2.149 99 .Shot kot 

no 

21 8,337 1,062 85 

Zira 

t51 

13 .7,730 615 100 



3Ioga 

92 

25 8,8.70 2,047 93 JIiltax 

448 

50 46,900 4,235 103 

Muktsar 


13 7,1.30 713 75 Multan 

116 

20 1.5.398 2.396 131 

Fazillca 

94 

13 7.037 097 78 Sliujabad 

71 

6 6,566 380 90 



Lodbran 

, 59 

6 .5.095 284 83 

Lahore 

412 

88 55,824 11,652 135 JlaiPi 

' 37 

2 3,672 123 97 

Lahore 

210 

04 38.547 10,533 175 Khaiicwal 

77 

10 8.311 765 104 

Ghunian 

lOO 

10 7,715 356 73 Kabirwala 

88 

6 7.858 287 87 

Kasur 

90 

14 9,.762 763 94 





, ilOZAFI’AEGAEH 

375 

59 26,588 2,762 68 

Aairitsak 

514 

118 58,567 10,833 110 Muzaffargarh 

125 

11 8.253 529 65 

Amritsar 

202 

80 34,692 8,811 127 Alipur 

80 

14 6,220 772 74 

Tam Taran 

152 

27 14.211 1,398 87 Kot Adu 

69 

17 5.(45 660 66 

Ajnala 

. 100 

11 9,6(41 624 93 , Leiab 

101 

17 7,070 801 67 

Gl'rdaspur 

. 424 

67 44,524 4,145 99 Dera Ghazi Khax 431 

51 26,610 3,330 62 

Guidaspur 

. 115 

21 12,061 1,290 98 : Dera Ghazi Khan 

159 

10 10,554 1,352 70 

Bata 'a 

. 140 

19 15,969 1,752 111 ' Sanghar 

108 

26 6,515 1,218 58 

Pathankot 

61 

11 5,249 581 81 Rajanpur 

78 

7 4,254 285 53 

Shakargarh 

. 108 

16 11,245 522 95 .Jampur 

86 

8 5,287 475 61 
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CHAPTER X. 

LANGUAGE. 

186. General. 187. Scheme of Classification of languages. 1 88. The Linguistic families. 189. 
Indo-European languages. 190. Tibeto-Chinese lancruagcb. 191. Linguistic division. 192. Punjabi. 193. 

Lahnda or Western Punjabi. 194. Hindustani. 195. Western Pahari. 196. Rajasthani. 197. Pashto. 

198. Balochi. 199. English. 200. Tibeto-Chinese languages. 201. Kashmiri. 202. Sindhi. 203. Xepali. 

204. Minor languages. Odki. 205. Persian, 206. Bhili. 207. Bengali. 208. Gujarati. 209. Marhatti. 

210. Tamil and Telugu. 211. Arabic. 212. Central Pahari. 213. Other minor languages. 214. Bi- 
lingualism. 215. Literary activity in different languages. 

Imperial Table XV gives the absolute figures. Part A. containing the mother-tongue of persons living in Reference 
the Province and Part II sho\\dng the number of peisons vho habitually use some other language as subsidiary Statistics, 
to their mother- tongue. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the distribution of the population bv mother-tongue for the whole Province accord- 
ingto the censuses of 1931 and 1921, languages being arranged according to the main heads in Sir George 
Grierson’s Scheme. An additional column, showing for each language the number of speakers prr miUp of the 
population according to the 1931 Census, is inserted in this table. 

Subsidiary Table II (a) gives the total number of S])eakrrs of each of the cjght important languages, 
returned in the Province as mother-tongue^, and the number of persons using each of these languages purely as 
their mother-tongue per 10,000 of the population for eac h natural division, district and state. 

Subsidiary Table II (b) gives the number per lO.OOO of the speakers of each mother-tongue, vlio r5.peak^ 
some other language in addition to it for each natural division, district and state. 

Subsidiary Table III shows the number of books published annually in each language from 1922 to 1931. 

186. The instructions to enunierators with respefh to tlie return of langa- General, 
age were as follows 

“ Column 14 {Lunguac/c ). — Enter each person’s mother-tongue. In the 
case of infants and deaf-mutes the langiiago of the mothei' should he entered. 

“Column 15 (Suhsuliaii/ hmguagn ). — Enter the language or language 
habitually spoken by each person in addition to his mother-tongue in daily 
intercourse.” 


No column was provided for subsidiary languages at last census. The 
instructions about the entry of mother-tongue are the same as those issued in 
1921 except that they were supplemented by a direction that Urdu and Hindi 
should be recorded as Hindustani. It is quite impossible to draw a definite 
line between Urdu and Hindi as spoken. In fact the discrimination between 
the two had been given up in other provinces at previous censuses because it 
was held that the distinction could not he drawn, depending as it did on a 
choice of vocabulary rather than any clearly defined linguistic test. 

At this census the return of language was one of those things, in which 
many people, particularly in towns, took a keen interest. Below are reproduced 
the contents of a handbill distributed far and wide on the eve of the preliminary 
enumeration. 

REMEMBER ! 


Census Operations h.we beoun. 


Question ! 

Rehgion 

Sect 

Caste 

Race 

Language 


You Should Ans-iver. 

. . Vedic Dharm. 

. . Arya Samajist. 

.. ^Nil. 

. . Aryan. 

.. . Arya Bhasha (Hindi). 

The Census Committee, Arya 
Samaj, Wachhowali, Lahore. 


No doubt this sort of propaganda had a l ertain amount of effect, particudarly 
on the figures of urban areas. The District Officers of several districts 
have mentioned in their reports on the census enumeration that numerous 
persons in some admittedly Punjabi-speaking urban areas, both Hindus and 
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CHAPTER X. — LANGUAGE. 


■ Muslims, insisted upon returning Hindi or Urdu as their mother-tongue. 
Efforts were made by the enumerating agency to explain to them that under the 
instructions Urdu and Hindi wmuld be recorded in the census schedule as 
Hindustani and therefore it was no use returning either as mother-tongue in place 
of Punjabi. In a town in the Gujranwala District I myself had to remonstrate 
with certain persons, who were in possession of the above-quoted handbill and 
wanted to return Hindi in place of Punjabi as their mother-tongue. In Lyallpur 
Town a Muslim barrister interviewed me while the preliminary enumeration 
was in progress and enquired whether he could return Urdu as his mother- 
tongue, because the language as spoken by him contained many Arabic and 
Persian words, and was therefore more akin to Urdu than Punjabi. I pointed 
out that Punjabi did not cease to be Punjabi even if it became polished in the 
manner described. I wonder whether my advice found favour with him at the 
time of actual enumeration. There is no doubt in my mind that many per- 
sons returned Urdu or Hindi as their mother-tongue in place of Punjabi, and 
thus the figures of Hindustani have been unduly swollen at the expense of 
Punjabi. 

The difficulties in the way of a correct return of languages have been 
referred to in all the previous census reports. The stumbling block is the 
uncertainty, on the part of the speakers themselves, as to the name of the 
language or dialect spoken. I cannot do better than quote the remarks of Sir 
Edward Maclagan in his Report on the 1891 Census, which still hold good. 

“ The chief difficulty lies in the matter of names. The orders to enumerators were that the mother-tongue 
of each person should be entered under the name applied to it by that person, and supervising officers were 
ticrcely cautioned against substituting names of their own. But the peasant as little knows that he is talking 
J’unjabi or Hindi as M. Jourdain knew he was talking prose ; and it would be very difficult to get any definite 
un-Hcr from him without a certain degree of prompting. The question is whether such prompting should be 
officially recognised, or whether the official notification of the name under which the language of the district 
is to be returned is not a greater evil than that which it is intended to cure. That such official notifications 
are given out by local officers in .spite of all instructions is obvious. Tn Karnal for instance, Hindi and Urdu 
weie under orders entered as Hindustani ; in Rajanpur the common dialect of the people was under orders entered 
a^ .latki ; and the large prevalence of entries of JIarwari in Xarnaul. Hindi in Loharu and Punjabi and Hindi 
in Hahawalpur. which w ill be noticed later, show clearly enoush that the enumerators were working under some 
gencial orders on the subject. Mr. Younghu.sband, Ueputv Commissioner, Dera Ghazi Khan, writes strongly 
in favour of .some ^,^stem by which, when different words are applied to the same language, one should by 
authority be selected and the people asked “ Is your mother-tongue such and such a language, and if not, what 
is it ? ” 1 think myself that in following such a prescription we should be ill of the medicine as we were before 

of the disea.se, but am not myself prepared to recommend any way out of the difficulty other than that of omitting 
the language returns altogether as being untrustworthy and unnece.ssary." 

In this connection the following remarks of Mr. Rose in the 1901 Census 
Report will also be of much interest. 

“ It was, however, clearly the best and .safest course to record in the actual Census, the dialects as returned 
bv the people themselves, leaving their final classification to a linguistic expert. But there are two great obstacles 
to a complete record on this simple basis. In the first place a man will seldom admit that his language is jangli, 
or if he is at all educated, Punjabi, just as few people in England will plead guilty to a provincial accent. It is 
always the people a little fuither on, a little deeper in the hill.s, — whose speech is jangli or pahari- of the desert 
or of the mountains. In the next place every official is more or less of a linguistic expert himself and quite ready 
to inform you how each dialect .“hould be classified, with the result that all detail, as it were, disappears, and 
inanv minor but distinct dialects are not fully returned.” 

I am disposed to agree with Sir Edward Maclagan that the return of 
language should be omitted altogether and more attention paid instead to the 
tuitries of age, literacy or occupation. The figures of the language table are so 
much affected by the difficulties of classification that the results are in some 
places very difficult to explain. We shall, however, endeavour to elucidate 
them as far as possible. 

^ 187. The scheme of classification of languages is almost the same as that 

Classification adopted at the last three censuses, being based on the ” Lingui.stic Survey of 
of Languages, Q-rierson. The revised classification as far as applicable 

to this Province is reproduced in Subsidiary Table I at the end of this Chapter 
together with the figures of the present and the last census. The only important 
change that has now been made in this classification is the substitution of 

O 

Hindustani for Urdu and Hindi. 
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188. All the languages of the Punjab belong almost entirely to the Arj-an 
branch of the Indo-European family. There are 28,392,000 persons who return 

these languages as their mother- tongue, or in other words these are spoken by 996 
out of every 1,000 people of this Province. If to this were added the speakers 
of European sub-families the number of speakers of Indo-European languages 
would rise to 997 per mille of the population. Of the remaining 3 jyer mille of the 
population, 2 per mille speak the languages of Tibeto-Chinese family and the 
remainder all the other languages, such as Odki (unclassed Gypsy family), Arabic 
(Semitic family), and Tamil and Telugu (Dravidian family). 

189. The chief languages of this family belong to the Aryan sub-family and 

fall almost entirely in the category of the Indo- Aryan branch. These are the Languages, 
mother-tongues of 990 per mille of the population, while the languages coming 
under the Eastern group of the Eranian branch, viz., Bilochi and Pashto, are 
spoken by 2 and 3 per mille, respectively. The Dardic branch, to which belongs 
Kashmiri, is the mother-tongue of the remaining 1 per mille. Taking up the 
sub-branches of the Indo- Aryan branch we find that Lahnda belonging to the 
Western grouj> of the outer sub-branch is spoken by 259 per mille of the people, 
while of the languages falling under the Central group of the inner sub-branch, 

Hindustani is spoken by 140, Rajasthani by 22 and Punjabi by 509 per »iille, 
the Western Pahari of the Pahari groujis of this (inner) sub-branch being spoken 
by 59 per mille. The only language, spoken by about 5,000 persons and falling 
under unclassed gypsy languages of India, is Odki. 

190. The -only other languages spoken by any considerable number of people Tibeto-chinese 
are those belonging to the Himalayan sub-branch of Burman-Tibeto sub- 
family of the Tibeto-Chinese family. Such languages are Tibetan spoken by 

about 5,000 persons and unspecified Bhotia spoken by about 4,000 persons. 

These two languages belong to the Tibetan group of this sub-branch, while 
Lahuli and Kanauri belonging to its pronominalized Himalayan group are spoken 
by 27,000 and 26,000 persons, respectively. The total number of speakers of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages, as already noticed, forms only 2 per mille of the 
total population. The proportion of speakers of languages other than Indo- 
European and Tibeto-Chinese is thus only 1 2 )er mille. 

We can now take up the individual distribution of the most important 
languages. The Linguistic Hap in the beginning of this Chapter shows by means 
of rectangles the number of persons speaking the different languages in each dis- 
trict and state of the Province, and gives a fair idea of the linguistic distribution. 

Languages spoken by less than 5 per cent, of the population in each area have 
been omitted. The Map also shows bilingualism by means of double hatching, 
or in other words by the hatching representing a subsidiary language being placed 
over the hatching representing the mother-tongue. 

191. The chieflanguagesof the ProvinceareHindustani,Rajasthani, Punjabi, Linguutic 
Lahnda, Western Pahari, Balochi and Pashto. Of these, Hindustani is spoken 

in the south-east of the Province, and on its southern border passing through 
Gurgaon, Hissar and Ferozepore it comes into contact with Rajasthani. Punjabi 
is spoken in most of the Sub-Himalayan and central districts, Lahnda (Western 
Punjabi) in the bulk of the North- West Dry Area, and Western Pahari in the 
Himalayan Natural Division. Balochi is in vogue in the western parts of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, while speakers of Pashto are found in the trans-Indus portion of 
Mianwali and some riparian villages of Attock. 

There are no sharp divisions separating one linguistic area from another, 
but where physical features of the country undergo an abrupt change the border 
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becotiies ^\re]l marked. For instance, the Lahnda-speaking tract is separated 
from the Pashto and Balochi tracts by the barrier provided in the case of the 
former l^y the Indus and in the case of the latter by the hills of the Suleman range. 
Similarly we find that the Punjabi-speaking tract is separated from the Western 
Pahari tract by the lower ranges of the Himalayas. In the south-east the 
Grhaggar may be regarded as the dividing line between the Punjabi and the 
Hindustani speaking tracts. The border lines between Pnnjabi proper and 
Lahnda and between Hindustani and Rajasthani are comparatively less distinct. 

192. Punjabi is spoken )>y 14, .51-5, 090 persons or as already remarked by 
.509 per mille of the population. The intercensal increase in the number of 
Punjabi-s))oakers in mo.st districts is about equal to the increase in the total 
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population, but in Kangra and the 
States shown in the margin there is a 
large decrease accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the number 
of Pahari-speaking people. The 
obvious explanation is that at this 
census in many ca.ses Pahari has been correctly returned as the language 
instead of Punjabi. Resides this, at other places on the border line the figures 
of Punjabi luiN'C b<:en affected on this occasion by interchange with Lahnda as 
explained below. 

!99. The figures of Lahnda in Imperial Table XV are not in accordance 
with actual returns, but are based on an estimate carefully made. According 
to Hir (ieorge Grierson the dividing line between Lahnda and Punjabi passes 
through the districts of Gujrat, Giijranwala, Sheikhiipura and Montgomery. 
All the persons born and enumerated in the tracts, which according to Sir George 
Grierson's survey are Lahnda-speaking, have been treated as speakers of 
Lahnda even if their mother-tongue, as happened in most cases, was recorded 
as Punjabi. Our justification for this step is that the return of Lahnda in the 

past censuses had little value as the figures 
in the margin will indicate. The actual figures 
differed greatly from the estimates of such 
great authorities on the subject as Dr. Jukes 
and Sir George Grierson due to the return of 
Punjabi as the mother-tongue of persons who 
admittedly spoke Lahnda. The actual 
returns of Lahnda are given below and 
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the difierence between these and the corresponding figures in Imperial Table 
XV are to be added to the figures of Punjabi in order to get its actual figures. 
Lahnda according to our estimate is spoken by 7,378,252 persons, but accord- 
ing to actual returns by 3,087,048. The various dialects classified as Lahnda 
are Lahnda proper, of Multan, Muzaffargarh.Dera Gbazi Khan and Jhang, 

Awo-ti-hari and Hindho of Attock and Miamvali, Pothuivdii and JJidntui of 
■Jhelum, Thalochari of Mianwali and Shahpur, Kachhai i Awdi (diadlxiori of 
Jhang, and Bar-di-holi, Lnudhohar and Jmnjli of Shahpur, Gujrat, Gujrauwala, 
Sheikhupura, Montgomery and Lyallpur. This list is not at all exhaustive, and 
in many districts several local dialects bear different names. The figures of 
Lahnda and Punjabi can only be compared with the past when combined. 

194. The difficulties attending a correct classification of Hindustani 
have been considerable like those in the ca.se of Lahnda as acknowledged in the 
past census reports. A further complication has been introduced liy the 
repercussions of the Urdu-Hindi controversy. Hindustani is an all-embracing 
term, covering the language spoken in Delhi and Luck'iiow. the less polished 
speech of all the real town-dwellers to the south of Ambala and the rough 
dialects of the country-folk in the bulk of the Ambala Division. The language 
spoken in rural tracts is called Deswali (meaning peculiar to the country or 
of the country), as opposed to Bagri ; other names for it in \aiious localities 
are Hindustani, Hindi or Urdu, or terms indicating the tribes speaking the 
dialect, such as a term merely implying the language spoken by 

All these names or the dialects returned were at the time of sorting classified 
into the wide term, Hindustani, and the returns represent, at least in the 
area where the language is indigenous, all the persons actually speaking 
one or other of its numerous dialects. Hindustani so classified is .spoken 
by 3,988,000 persons in the Province as against 3.561 .000 speaking its 
equivalents, Urdu and Hindi, at the last census, an increase of 12 per 
cent. The number of Hindustani-speaking persons in tlm Ambala Division 
is 3,182,000 as against 2,864,000 in 1921, an increase of 111 percent. The 
increase in the rest of British Territory is 38.000 or 17-8 percent, which is 
mainly the outcome of the Urdu-Hindi controversy and only partlv due to 
immigration. In British Territory there are 132,298 persons, who Inu e returned 
their birth-place as the United Provinces or Delhi and who are evidentlv Hindu- 
stani-speaking. Compared to this the number of those returned as Hindu.stani- 
speakers is 249,036. and though we must make allowance for the children of 
immigrants from those Provinces, who though born in this Province have 
Hindustani as their mother-tongue, the large difference in the figures indicates 
that the Punjabi-speaking people of this Province, particularly in large urban 
areas, have returned Urdu or Hindi as their mother-tongue. It must, however, 
be remarked that many Punjabi families in large towns have discarded Punjabi 
in favour of Hindustani, and their children would naturally return the latter as 
their mother-tongue. 

195. Western Pahari is spoken by 1.691.000 people as compared with 
1,097,000 at last census. The main (^ause of the variation is, as already 
remarked in paragraph 192 above, the return of Punjabi in place of Pahari in 
1921 by a large number of Pahari-speaking people, the other cau.se being, of 
course, the natural increase in the population. The Pahari spoken in the 
Province is known in lingui.stic. phraseologj- as Western Pahari, the Eastern 
being spoken in Nepal and the Central in Kumaon and Garhwal hills. 

196. Rajasthani is spoken by 61 3,000 per.sons as against 703,000 in 1 921 . 
The main reason for the decrease is interchange of the figures with those of 
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Hindustani, as for instance in Loharu State this language was returned ine 
1921 by 20,232 persons, but by none now, while the figure for Hindustani has 
risen from 387 to 23,370. The variation in the returns of Gurgaon District 
though smaller in proportion is of even bigger magnitude. Rajasthani is now 
returned there as mother-tongue by 159,777 persons as compared to 266,209 
in 1921, which means a decrease of 106,432 or 40 per cent, while the number 
of Hindustani-speakers has increased by 164,331 or 39-6 per cent. The main 
dialects classified into this language are Bagri of the Ferozepore and Hissar 
border, and Hewati or the language of the Meos of Gurgaon, among the other; 
dialects returned in small numbers being Jaipim, Marwari, etc. The border 
line between Rajasthani and Hindustani would thus seem to be rather vague. 

1 97. Pashto is spoken by 93,000 persons as compared with 59,000 atlast cen- 
sus. The difference is mainly due to the fiact that Povindahs, who migrate from 
the trans-frontier tracts into this Province during the winter, were still present 
in large numbers at the time of the census which was held in the end of February 
about three weeks earlier than in 1921. Another reason may be the return of 
Pashto as mother tongue by many residents of Attock and Mianwali who speak 
both Lahnda and Pashto. The speakers of Pashto number 27.483 in Mianwali 
and 22,634 in Attook, and 42,437 in the rest of the Province. The other dis- 
tricts, which have returned Pashto as mother-tongue in considerable nunibers, 
are Multan 8,000, Shahpur and Montgomery 6,000 each, Lahore 5.000, andDera 
Ghazi Khan, Rawalpindi and Bahawalpur 2,000 each. Of the persons with Pashto 
as their mother-tongue 13,646 have returned Punjabi, 1,806 Hindu.stani and 
4,105 other vernaculars of the Province, as subsidiary languages. Those who 
have returned Pashto as their language subsidiary to Punjabi number only 156. 

198. Balochi has been returned as the mother-tongue of 61,000 persons as 
compared to 57,000 at the last census. The return for Dera Ghazi Khan is 57,367, 
the other places with any considerable number being Multan (1,868) and Bahawal- 
pur (1,176). The strength of the Biloch tribe in the Province is 624,695 or 
ten times the number of those having Balochi as their mother-tongue. This 
shows that the bulk of the Biloch tribe does not speak Balochi, and no doubt 
many persons have been returned as Biloches merely because they are camel- 
drivers. 

199. English has been returned as the mother-tongue of 26,204 persons as 
against 23,724, which is the total number of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo- 
Indians in the Province, with some of whom English is not the mother-tongue. 
The difference is evidently due to a certin number of Indians, especially Chris- 
tians, who speak English from their cradle and have returned it as their 
mother-tongue. Of the persons ha\nng English as their mother-tongue 4,067 
speak Punjabi, 3,474 Hindu.stani and 410 some other vernaculars of the 
Province as a subsidiary language. 

200. We have already referred to the figures of Kanauri, which is spoken 
only in Bashahr, and Lahuli and Tibetan, which are spoken in the Kulu sidi- 
division of Kangra District. Tibetan is also returned as mother-tongue by a 
certain number of immigrants sprinkled here and there over the Province. 

201 . Kashmiri is spoken by 22,000 people as compared with 4,679 in 1921 . 
As agaimst this, 79,691 persons have returned Jammu and Kashmir as their 
birth-place. The increase is mainly due to the fact that the annual winter 
A'isitors from Kashmir liad not begun their homeward march at the time of 
the census, which was on the present occasion held comparatively earlier.. 
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The number of persons returned as Kashmiris according to the Caste table 
is 202,920 or 9 times as many as those wlio return Kashmiri as mother-tongue, 
which gives an estimate of the number of persons hailing from Kashmir who- 
have settled permanentlv in the Province. Kumeroiis persons with Kashmiri 
as mother-tongue have returned Punjabi as subsidiary languaa:e (8.269), and 
most of these are the Kashmiris, who have been staying for some years past 
in large urban areas, particularly Amritsar. Hindustani has been returned bv 
2,268 persons and other vernaculars of the Province by 85o as subsidiary 
languages. Kashmiri has been retiuned as a subsidiary language by 6.6.50 
persons, who returned Punjabi as their mother-tongue. 

202. Sindhi is the mother-tongue of 12,000 persons as against 20,000 in 1921 . 
The chief decrease is to be found in Bahawalpur State where their number Jias 
come down froml6,732 in 1921 to 9,328 in 1931 . Of other places claiming Sindhi- 
speakers Lahore has 811 and Lyallpur 782, while small numbers are found in 
nearly all other districts and states. 

203. The language next in numerical strength is Nt^pali. wliich has about 
8,000 speakers. As compared to this tliere are 7,000 persons with Xepal as 
their birth-place, and the rest were probably born in the hills of the United 
Provinces, or they may be the children of Xepalis born in this Province. The 
number of persons speaking Eastern Pahari in 1921 was 9,243. The decrease, 
however, may be due to the return of Pahari as mother-tongue hy some Gurkhas, 
who could not make the enumerator comprehend the differeiu^e between the two 
languages, or to a decrease in the number of Gurkha units stationed in the 
Province at the time of the census. 

204. Odki has been returned as mother-tongue by about 5.000 persons as 
against 3,000 at last census. Compared to this, there are 32.719 persons returned 
as Ods, a fact which tends to show that all Ods are not keen on the return of this 
language, as many of them are now regarded as permanent residents of this 
Province and their children have Punjabi as their mother-tongue. As a matter 
of fact most of the vagrant tribes have their own peculiar languages besides being 
conversant with the language of the areas frequented bv them. 

205. Per-sian has lieen returned as the mother-tongue of 4.000 persons as 
against 2,000 in 1921. The main figures relate to Lahore (1,215), Amritsar (1,168) 
and Ludhiana (735). Of the persons with Persian as their mother-tongue 1.486 
have returned Punjabi, 649 Hindustani and 77 other vernaculars of the Province as 
their subsidiary language, and most of these are no doubt more or less permanent 
settlers in the Province. Persian is spoken as a subsidiary language by 975 per- 
sons who have returned Punjabi as mother-tongue. Mo.st of these are evidently 
Afghan refugees, who have .settled down permanently in the Punjab, particu- 
larly in Ludhiana and Lahore. Those who have returned Afghanistan as their 
birth-place number about 15.000. but with most of these Pashto is the mother- 
tongue. The number of persons with Persia as their country of birth is only 900. 

206. The main language among those clas.sed as Bhili is Bawari, returned 
by 2,942 persons, mainly in Faridkot State. The number of Bawarias in the Pro- 
vince is 32, .527, and it is evident that mo.st of the Bawarias arc now permanent 
settlers in the Punjab and speak Punjabi or Hindustani. This language was 
returned by only fi\'e persons at the last census. Of course, numerous members 
of the Bawaria tribe have a mysterious dialect of their own, used when talking to 
each other. 
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207. Bengali has been returned as the mother-tongue of 2,667 persons as 
against 2,181 in 1921. Bengali-speakers are found in all districts except 
Muzaflargarh. The largest figures relate to Lahore (902), Simla (343), Amritsar 
(208), Rawalpindi (193), Sialkot (177), and Ambala (141). There are 235 
persons who speak Bengali as a language subsidiary to Hindustani or Punjabi, 
while 4,600 persons have returned Bengal as their birth-place and they 
evidently include some Punjabis. 

208. Grujarati is mostly returned as the mother-tongue of Par sis or im- 
migrants from Gujarat, Baroda, etc. It is spoken by 2,521 persons as compared 
with 1,895 in 1921. These are scattered all over the Province, the chief returns 
relating to the districts having cantonments. In addition, there are 91 persons 
who speak Gujarati as a language subsidiary to Hindustani or Punjabi. 

209. Marhatti has been returned as the mother-tongue of 973 persons as 
against 1,375 in 1921 ; it is the subsidiary language of only 9. The decrease 
may be due to the larger return of Gujarati, with which this language is 
liable to be confused by a Punjab enumerator, or it may be due to the move- 
ments of the troops. The largest return of 541 is found in Lahore, there being 
a mere sprinkling in other districts. 

210. Tamil, one of the chief vernaculars of Madras, is the mother-tongue 
of 852 persons in this Province, mainly returned from Lahore, Amritsar and 
Rawalpindi. Telugu, the most widely spoken of all Madras languages, has 
been returned as the mother-tongue of only 124 persons in this Province. 

211. Arabic is the mother-tongue of 675 persons (426 males and 249 fe- 
males). The number of those withArabia, Iraq, Egypt andSyria as their countries 
of birth is 460. The majority of the returns are thus genuine, but a number 
of local Muslims conversant with Arabic seem to have returned it as mother- 
tongue instead of a subsidiary language. The chief figures of Arabic relate to 
Lahore (456) and Gurdaspur (53), in which Qadian (the holy place of Ahmadis) is 
situated. Of the persons with Arabic as their mother-tongue 343 speak 
Punjabi and 286 Hindustani as subsidiary languages. Some of these might have 
reversed the returns, while others with Arabic genuinely as their mother-tongue 
have picked up the vernaculars of the Province. Arabic has been returned as 
a subsidiary language by 300 persons, whose mother-tongue is Punjabi or 
Hindustani, which would corroborate that some Punjabis returned Arabic as 
their mother-tongue. 

212. Central Pahari has been returned as the mother-tongue of 454 
persons, found scattered in the Jullundur and Lahore Divisions, who are 
mainly soldiers or domestic servants. 

213. The speakers of Indian languages grouped as ‘ others ’ in the 
Imperial Table are Assamese 10, Burmese 196, Gondi 1, Khasi 1, Malayalam (of 
Malabar) 23, Oriya (of Orissa) 128, and Sanskrit 21. 

Other Asiatic languages returned in small numbers are Chinese 160, 
found mostly in Lahore and Rawalpindi, Japanese 4, Javanese 7, Malayan 3, 
Siamese 1, Singhalese 1, Syriac 1 and Turkish 17. Persons recorded as ‘ Other 
Asiatics ’ are much more numerous, but have probably returned English or 
some other language as their mother-tongue. 

The figures of foreign languages found in small numbers are unspecified 
African (7) in Lahore and Jullundur, Irish (51) mostly in Rawalpindi, and 
Gaelic (Scotch) (95) in Rawalpindi and Ambala. In addition to these, Portu- 
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guese (51), Frencli (82), German (30), and Italian (26) are found sprinkled here 
and there. Flemish is the mother-tongue of 42 persons, chiefly returned from 
Lyallpur, Sheikhupura, Sialkot and Gurdaspur, the persons concerned being 
mostly Chri.stian missionaries. 

European languages grouped among ‘ Other languages ’ are Danish (1). 

Dutch (1), Norwegian (4), Russian (6), Spanish (6), Swedish (2), and Welsh (3). 

214. As already remarked in the beginning of this Chapter, column 15 Bilingualism, 
of the general schedule was meant for the entry of the language (one or more), 
habitually spoken by the person enumerated in addition to his mother 
tongue. This information was intended to obtain an estimate of the amount 
of bilingualism. The absolute figures of bilinguists, or those who speak any 
- - — two or more of the 
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Pashto . . 16,033 3,567 2,379 17 “ f lie A V , 

Balochi . . . . 10,599 82 a Summary of which 

Kashmiri .. 9,422 .. 3,104 1,245 .. 24 

_■ I IS quoted in the 

margin. In addition to the figures in this table there are some people, whose 
mother- tongue is a foreign language, such as Gujarati or English, and who speak 
some of the vernaculars of this Province in every-day life. On the other hand, 
many Punjabis with Punjabi or Hindustani as their mother-tongue speak English 
or some other foreign language as a matter of habit. Their figures have not been 
tabulated, as only those languages could be considered to combine as mother- 
tongue and subsidiary, which exist in the Province or its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Such languages appear in the table above, but English, French and 
Bengali have their homes remote from this Province and they have not been 
taken into consideration for the purpose of bilingualism. It may be remarked 
that Punjabi and Lahnda also do not combine as mother-tongue and subsidiary 
language, as Lahnda is in reality another name of Punjabi spoken in the 
western Punjab and cannot be treated as a distinctly separate language. 

As already mentioned, the Linguistic map in the beginning of this 
Chapter shows bilingualism by the transposition of the hatching of each subsi- 
diary language on the hatching of the mother-tongue concerned. The area so 
double-hatched represents the amount of bilingualism. It is evident from the 
map that the amount of bilingualism is very small. The only places where there 
is any bilingualism worth the name are Lahore, which has a large number of 
immigrants, and Dera Ghazi Khan where Balochi is spoken as a language subsi- 
diary to Lahnda and vice versa. Hindustani is spoken as subsidiarv to Punjabi 
in parts of Ferozepore and Patiala. The use of Hindustani as subsi- 
diary to Punjabi or vice versa in areas like Lahore does not indicate anv real 
linguistic border but only the presence of immigrants from remote places. 
Another striking thing is the almost entire lack of bilingualism in districts or 
states, through which the linguistic borders pass, except in the solitary case of 
Dera Ghazi Khan referred to above. Thus Ambala and Hissar, through which 
passes the Punjabi-Hindustani border, show very few bilinguists, while the 
figures of Patiala though shghtly larger probably contain a mistake. 
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The miinher of persons, wlio speak Hindustani as mother-tongue and 
Punjabi as a subsidiary language, is smaller than of those who speak Hindustani 
^18 subsidiary to the mother-tongue. Punjabi. The reason for this may be the 
comparative ease with which a Punjabi can pick up Hindustani, or it may be 
the zeal of the Punjabi to return Urdu or Hindi as his mother- tongue. 
Hesides this Hindustani is the liiignu franca in the various Provinces, and 
immerous educated Punjabis, particularly those in large urban areas, use it as 
the medium of speech in their othcial capacity or in social intercourse. 

We might now examine the causes of the small amount of bilingualism on 
the linguistic, borders. Ordinarily persons living on such borders ought to be able 

to speak both languages fluently. The table 
in the margin gives the figures of speakers of 
Hindustani as subsidiary to the mother- 
tongue. Punjalu. and rice verm for the dis- 
tricts of Ambala. Hissar and Karnal and the 
States of Patiala and ,Jind. The figures are 
very small, the number of those .speaking 
Hindustani as subsidiary to Punjabi being 
comparatively larger, mainly due to Punjabi immigrants to these areas 
pi(‘king up Hindustani. The explanation is in the words of the Census 
Superintendent. Patiala, as follows : — 

“ .Vppureutly it would sc<-iu likoly that the pfopK- of villages .situated on the border line of the linguistio 
bloi-ks, ‘-hould he more prone to bilingualism. But when we examine the return®, we find that eontignity 
exercises no intluence a hatboever. To meet the requirements of daily life, it is easier to supplement one’s own 
language by adopting important words from the neighbour’s language than to learn his language entirely. Thus 
proximity works perhaps more toward® eorrupting the two languages than induce their learning. I am supported 
in this view by the statiUios."’ 

The Hiudustaui-Punjabi, Hindustani-Eajasthani and Puujabi-Pahari 
borders pass through Patiala State, and what has been remarked above in res- 
petd of Punjabi-Hindustani is also true of Hindustani-Kajasthani border. The 
figures of bilingualism for the past censuses are not available, and no comxjari- 
son can thereforti be made. 


PeESOSS .8PEAKISG 


District or State. 

jlliudustani 

Punjabi a® 


1 as sub- 

subsidiary 


1 sidiary to 

to Hindu®- 


j Punjabi. 

tani. 

1 

2 


Auibala 

3,034 

1.322 

Hissar 

. . ‘ 398 

312 

Karnal 

..' 1.167 

101 

I’atiala 

.. 11,609 

5,3T7 

Jind 

221 

733 


tlother-tongue. 


1 


1 ’ash to 

English 

Ka.shmiri 

Persian 

.trabic 


Total 

speakers. 


O2..5o4 

dl,8d2 

4,(XHI 

two 


Speakers 
using ver- 
naculars of 
the J'unjab a® 
subsidiarv. 

3 

7.951 
11,392 
2.212 
b34 


The figures of bilingualism are of interest also from another point of 
view inasmuch as they indicate to what extent the persons with a foreign language 

its their mother-tongue are mere visitors to 
or have developed a closer interest in this 
Province. The figures in the margin relate 
to the most numerous returns. The speakers 
of foreign languages pure and simple are 
probably mere visitors, while those who have 
jiicked up one of the vernaculars of this Pro- 
vince as a subsidiary language are semi-permanent or permanent immigrants. 
21.5. The comparative ■statement in the margin shows the number of 

d newspapers and periodicals published 

in different languages during each 
census year since 1891. It is 
apparent that Urdu is the most 
popular medium of circulation for 
news, the number of Urdu papers 
having risen from 64 to .375 during 
the last four decades. There is also 
a great deal of literary activity in 


Year. 

1 

cS 

O 

H 

2 

X 

7* 

4 

c 

.f 

-■ Hindi. 

— 3 
Cfi 

-22 § 

1891 

14 

4 

64 

1 

3 

•v 

1901 

. . 166 

17 

135 

it 

7 

2 

1911 

. . 229 

25 

177 

17 

9 

1 

1921 

.. 270 

45 

181 


13 

4 

1931 

. . 679» 

81 

375 

56 

24 

42 


♦Includes one weekly paper in Persian entitled 
“ Afghanistan ” which ceased publication during the 
year 1931. 


’Other languages, indicative of the general awakening among the masses. 
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ClECtriATlON. 


Many periodicals are coiiiinunal in their character, and these generally deal 
with matters concerning the community whose cause they espouse. 

The statistics in the above table depict the journalistic enterprise of the 

Province, and in 1931 the 
number of ‘ live ' papei s 
(•irculating in the Pro- 
vince was 428 including 
dailies, weeklies, month- 
lies. etc., as against 23(j 
in 1923. The detail of 


Particulars. 

1 

! 

Total. : 

2 

Average 

per 

paper. 

3 

■ ! Is 
.£ ' 

H 1 

4 : {> 

S3 ‘ 

. 

U 

P 

6 

P i 

a • 

-s 1 

7 i 

a 

£ 

8 

bO 

.5 

3 

9 

te 1 

a 

H 

10 

'o 

11 

Daily 

i 

108,575* 

3,619 

30 5 

22 

2j 

1 




Weekly 

161,100 

1,151 

140' 11 

109 

161 

t) 


. 


Monthly 

201,755 

1,035 

195 39 

107 

16 

13 

8 

8 

4 

Others 

39,930! 

634 

63 14 

25 

3 


8 

7 

4 

Total 



-/•bV fto 

2«3 

.77' 

7.V 

JS 

16 

.V 


Name of paper. 
English. 


Circulation. 


the live papers together with the amount of circulation is given in the margin. 
The dailies have the largest circulation, the average working out at nearly 

4,090 per paper. The 

amount of circulation 
of the more prominent 
English and Urdu 
dailies during the year 
1931 is noted in the 
margin. The total cir- 
culation of tlie current 
dailies is 108,575 or one paper for every 11 literates, aged 15 years and over. 

The number of books published 
during the decade. 1 922-- 31, is shown 
in the margin together with the 
languages in which they were pub- 
lished. The detail for each year of 
the decade is shown in Subsidiary 


Civil & Military Gazette 
Tribune 
Daily Herald 
Eastern Times 


Urdu 

Punjabi 

English 

Hindi 

Bilingual 

Persian 

Arabic 

Trilingual 


12,700 

12,52i) 

9.000 

3.000 


Name ol paper. 

Circulation. 

U ril II . 


Milap 

1 1,000 

Partap 

10,00O 

Zamindar 

5,000 

Inqilab 

5,00o 

Bande Matram 

5,000 

oer for every 1 1 

literates. 


9,169 

Sanskrit 

172 

7,248 

Pashto 

81 

2,236 

Multani 

78 

1,557 

Polyglot 

58 

1,490 

Kashmiri 

56 

330 

Sindhi 

35 

270 

Others 

34 

177 

Total 

. 2'..'ew 


Table III at the end of this Chapter. Over 75 per cent, of the total number 
of books published in the Punjab are in Urdu and Punjabi, while those 
published in l^nglish are nearly 10 per cent. The number of Urdu books 
has risen by about 50 per cent, as compared with the previous decade. 

The news-agency lias become greatly improved during the last decade. 


Any important event occurring in India is in the possession of newspaper 
readers before sunrise on the following day, in many cases accompanied by 
comments offered on it by foreign newspapers. Similarly, the news telegra- 
phed from the different ]iarts of the world is printed in the newspapers during 
the night and is at the disposal of readers early next morning. The cricket 
Test matches between England and Australia are now being played in the 
latter country, and a full description of the day's play becomes available for 
newspaper readers in India early on the following morning. 

Two leading English dailies in Lahore have two editions, dak and local. 
The former is despatched to out-stations by trains leaving Lahore at about 
9 p.m. or later and contains all news received till dusk. The local edition is 
completed during the night and contains all news received up to about 3 a.m. 
The dak edition is available in the maffassil in the morning, while the local 
edition is in the hands of readers in Lahore before sunrise, being distributed 
bv news-boys on cycles. The price is generally one anna per copy, having 
come down during the last decade by 50 per cent. 


An innovation, introduced recently and much appreciated by the pubUc, 
is for the leading English dailies to illustrate the news by means of photo 
graphs. On the whole the newspapers are very much improved both in res- 
pect of the style and the matter. 
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Some of the Urdu dailies are quite as up-to-date in the publication of 
the news as their English contemporaries, and have many subscribers among 
the people of all classes, particularly shopkeepers and businessmen. When- 
ever any news of special importance has to be published a supplementary 
edition is issued and finds a ready sale. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of total population by mother-tongue according to Census of 1931. 

Language (with 5Iain heads in accoed- 
ANCE TO SiK George Grierson's Scheme). 

Total Clumber of spea- 
kers (OOO’a omitted). 

1931. 1921. 

^ , 
d 1 

Sa 

»- a, ' 

^S, 

. ' 
a« 3 i 

i 

Where chiefly spoken. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

TOTAL 

28,491 

25,101 




Part A. — Vernaculars of India. 

I. — Tibeto-Chinese Family 

62 

38 

2 


Tibeto-Burman Sub-family 

62 

38 

O , 


Tibeto-Himalayan branch 

62 

38 

2 1 


(«) Tibetan Group 

9 

9 


Simla, Bashakr, Keonthal, Jnbbal, Chamba and 
Mandi. 

i. Bh'iiia oj Tibet or Tibetan 

5 

.5 


ii. Bbotia Unspecified 

4 

4 

1 

Kangra . 

{b) Pronominalized Himalayan Group 

r,a 

29 

2 1 


i. KaiiauPi 

26 

22 

1 i 

Bashnhr. 

ii. L'lhnli 

27 

7 

1 1 

Chamba and Kangra. 

II. — Indo-European Family . . 

28,392 

25.031 

996 


Aryan Sub-family 

28,392 

25,0.31 

900 


Eranian Branch 

lo4 

116 

5 


Eastern Group 

154 

116 

5 

Dera Ghazi Khan, Multan and Bahawalpur. 

i. Balochi 

61 

57 

2 

ii. Pashto 

93 

59 

3 

Attock, Mianwali, Shahpur, Multan and Montgomery. 

Dardio Branch 

22 

5 

1 


Dard Group 

Kashmiri 

22 

5 

1 

Simla, Lahore, .4mritsar, Gurdaspur, Gujranwala, 
Ludhiana, Ferozepore, Rawalpindi and Chamba. 

22 

5 

1 

Indo-Aryan Branch 

28,216 

24,910 

990 


1 . Outer Sub-Branch 

7,395 

4,329 

260 


(a) Xorth tVestern Group 

7,390 

4,32.3 

259 


i. Lahnda or Western Punjabi . . 

7,378 

4,303 

259 

Gujranwala, Sheikhupura, Shahpur, Gujrat, Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi, Attock, Mianwali, Montgomery, Lyall- 
pur. .Jhang, Multan, MuzaSargarh, Hera Ghazi Khan 
and Bahawalpur. 

ii. Sindhi 

12 

‘ 20 


Lahore. Multan and Bahaivalp’ir. 

(6) Southern Group 

2 

4 



i. Marathi 

1 

1 


Ambala, Lahore and Amritsar. 

ii. Others 

1 

3 



(c) Eastern Group 

3 

2 



Bengali 

3 

2 


Simla, Lahore, .Amritsar and Rawalpindi. 

2. Inner Sub-Branch 

20,821 

20,581 

’ 7.31 

(a) Central Group 

19,122 

19,474 

671 


i. Hindustani 

1 3,988 

! 

3,561 

140 

-Ambala Division, Ferozepore, Lahore, Rawalpindi 
Montgomery. Lyallpur, Multan, Dujana, Pataudi 
Kahia, Eirmoor, Patiala, Loharn, Jii.d, Xabha and 
Bahawalpur. 

ii. Rajasthani 

' 61,3 

703 

22 

Hissar. Gurgaon. Ferozepore, Montgomery, Patiala, 
Faridkot one! Bahawalpur. 

iii. Onjnrati 

3 

ey 


Lahore. .Amritsar, Sheikhupura, Rawalpindi, Lyallpur 
and Multan. 

iv. Bhili 

.3 



Faridkc’t. 

V. Punjabi 

14,515 

15,208 

.509 

Hissar, Ambala, -Tullundur. Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana 
Ferozepore. Lahore Division, Gujrat, Shahpur, 
Jhelum. Lyallpur. Alontgomery, Multan, Kalsia’, 
Bilaspnr. Salagarh, Sirmnor, Kapnrthala, Maler 
Kolia, Faridkot. Phiilkiai, Slates and Bahnwalpvr. 

(6) Pahari Group 

1 ,699 

1,107 

60 

i. Central Pahari 


1 


Lahore and Mandi. 

ii. Eastern Pahari or Kepali 

8 

9 


Ambala, Kangra. Gurdaspur, Amritsar, Chamba and 
Mandi. 

iii. Western Pahari 

1,691 

1,097 

59 

Simla, Kangra. Gurdaspur, Montgomery, Simla Hill 
States. Mandi, chamba, Sirmoor, Bilaspnr, Snkei 
and Patiala. 

III.—Fnclasseu Languages . . 

5 

3 



Gipsy languages 

.5 

.3 



Odki 


3 

j 

Dera Ghazi Khan, Mutlan and MuzaSargarh. 

Part B.- 

-Vernaculars of other Asiatic Countries and Africa. 

I. — Indo-European FAMiLy 

4 

2 



Aryan Sub-Family 

4 

2 



Eranian Branch 

4 

2 



Persian Group 

4 

»■> 



Persian 

4 

2 


Ludhiana, Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Mandi. 

Jl. — S emitic Faigly 

; 1 

. . 



Arabic 

1 

•• 


Lahore. 


Part C.— European Languages. 

I. Indo-European Family . . 

26 

27 

1 

1 

Teutonic Group 

26 

27 

1 


English 

26 

' 27 

1 

1 Ambala, Simla, .lullundur, Ferozepore, Lahore 





j Sialkot, Rawalpindi, Multan and Patiala. ' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— PART I. 
Distribution by language of the population of each district 


Xl MBER l-ER lll.OOO OF THE TOTAL PUPULATIOS WHO SPEAK 


Punjabi as 
mother- 
tongue. 


Lahnda as 
mother, 
tongue. 


I Uinduatani 
as mother - 
tongue. 


Western Paha. Rajasthani 
ri as mother- as mother - 
tongue. tongue. 


Pashto as 
mother- 
tongue. 


Bilochi as 
mother- 
tongue. 


Kashmtii 
as mother- 
tongue. 


I>lSTBiC I OR StaIL .\M» 

Xatfeal r>r.'isTr»>'. 
















o 

i 

C 




o 




d 


’P 



"7 . 










-4-» 



1 

Total. 

1 ^ 

£ % 

* 5: 

Total. 

d i 

00 U 
< 

Total. 

o <= 

s = 

» tL 

Total. 

tr- 

ir — ' 

5 ^ 

c 9 

a % 

® 5: 
<3 

Total 

r-l 

Z) 

c ^ 

S X 

X if; 

Total. 

As raother- 
guo only. 

Total. 

As mother- 
gue only. 


3 

4 

A 

« 


s ; 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1.5 

PUNJAB 

5.094 

5,049 

2.590 

2.566 

1 

1.400^ 

1.375 

593 

590 215 

210 

32 

25 

21 

18 

I. — I^'D0-GA^GLT1C Pn 1 N 

6.697 

6,616 

200 

200 

2.-594! 

2.>o0 

31 

30 

113 

11-1 


3 


. 

West. 












1. Hissar 

2.443 

2,436 



.5,401 

."►,3as 



2.1.54 

2.117 




.. 

2, Loharii Stnir 

7 

o 


■■ 

il,9;i2' 








•• 

3. Rohtak 

7 

.4 



!»,'»!»! 

9,yi»i 



i; . . 





4. D'>ja)>o Sfnfc 





0,!»!I3 

9,<.»93 


.. 



.. 



• * 

fl. Gurgaou 

12 




7,.S2.5. 

7,s2.5 



2.1.50 

2.1 58 





%. Patanrli ,'^tati 

1 

1 


.. 

9,998' 

0,998 










7. Kamal 

193 

17i 


i 

1 

9 , 803 ! 0.80] 



0 

0 

i 




8. .Jullundur . . 

0,95.5 

0,045 


•• 

27 

18 


. . 



1 


, , 


9. Kupurthula Stat- . 

0,0^1 

0.071 


1 

14 

13 









10. Ludhiana .. 

0.780 

0.632 



1.82 

154 

1 

1 

2 

.1 

2 

' 1 

• . 

, , 

11 . Mukr Kutla Stal' .. 

0,067 

0.903 . . 

! 

32 

10 









12, Terozeporp 

9,020 

9.0] !( 



404 

3S0 

. . 

• • 

.j2s 

312 

”l3 

”12 

* ’ 1 * * 

13, FuriJlot State 

0.405 

9.468 


i 

» i 

200 

1.33 



0 - 

14 



t 

14, Patiala State 

8.520 

8.157 



204 

261 

’i36 

'235 


out 

1 

, , 

* • ! ■ • 

15. Jind State . . 

2.054 

2.047 


1 

1 

• * 1 

7.035 

7.<.l 1 2 

1 

1 

- 

7 

1 




16. yalha State 

7,080 

7,080 


1 

•• 1 

2,003 

2,8.54 



7 

- 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 7, Lahoru 

0.2(i2 

S.672 

3 

1 

61.3 

393' 

- 

2 

r> 

4 

37 

11 

1 

1 

18. Amrit-sar 

0,807 

0.701 



101 

51 

.3 

. . 

8 


4 

2 


19. Giijranwala. . 

7,823 

7,810 

2.123 

2.123 

'21 

10 



] 

1 

12 

6 



20. 'heikhnpura 

8,451 

S.443 

1.443 

1,443! 

77 

.5.5 

. . 

•• 


) 

16 

9 


• . 

II.— Himvlayax 

/.52 

127 



175 

160 

3.964 

8,923 

•/ 

•y 

5 




21. Sirmoor ,^tale 

700 

786 

* * 


1,624 

l.t>2o 

7..5::!I 

7,634 

in 

Hi 

3 . 




22. .Simla 

1 . 145 

1 ,025 



1,474 

1.246 

6.142 

5,220 

Hi 

29, 

27 

.. 


23. Sitnla Sill .Staff - . 

1.072 

1.053 



28 

2t> 

7,983 

7,897 

1 


9 

8 



24. Bilaf-ijur State 

1.069 

1 .068 



0 


8.92.8 

8,92.8 



1 


.. 


20. Kant'ra 

164 

151 



H> 

15 

9.405 

9.4<i(. 

2 


0 

2 



26. Mamti Sffit’ 

1 66 

153 



!> 

8 

9.679 

9,675 

1 

1 

8 

7 



27. Sulft State 

133 

127 



»7 

1 

9.844 

9,843 



1 

1 



28. Chamha St'ite 

147 

73 




0 

9,577 

9,539 



2 

1 



ni.— SrB-HlMAI.\A’\X .. 

6.137 

o.m 

2,026 

2,020 

S53 

S41 


4 

2 

1 

44 

32 


•• 

29. Ambala 

3,5til 

.3.520 



6,345 

6.326 

17 

11 

15 

10 

8 

5 



.30, Kapifi .Stair 

1.763 

1 ,758 



.8,221 

8,218 


4 

4 

1 


.. t .. 

31. Hoeliiarpui 

9.979 

0,070 



16 

11 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


.32. GurdnspiiT . . 

9.894 

0.801 



34 

20 

27 

11 



4 

2 

.. 

.33. Sialkot 

9,046 

9.045 



lil 

15 



I 

1 

6 

4 


■li-. Gujraf 

6.836 

6,772 

3.068 

3,068 

74 

46 

1 

•• 



12 

3 

! " 

55. Jheluni 

1.086 

063 

S.S6<l 

8,8.5.5 

27 

17 ' 





18 

9 

i 

5r>. KauaI]>iii.Ii. . 

436 

406 

0,187 

0.1 S3 

226 

213 

7 

(> 



.32 

20 

;; ! ;; 1 

57. Attof'k 

202 

IS] 

0.371 

0,317 

28 

23 





388 

301 

2 . . ' 

IV.--XnRTK-^V^>T 3 )ry 

2.-',l'f 

2.-713 

7.142 

7.057 

95 

S4 

7 

7 

56 

:o 

73 

61 

83 

68 

Are 












5.^, Monteom^'rv 

4.207 

4.280 

.5.355 

5,.35I 

173 

156 

45 

44 

62 

■50 

63 

57 

1 

1 

59. Shahpur 

2.813 

2.803 

7,600 

6,90*1 

11.3 

9.3, 

1 

1 



69 

45 

•• 

4^», A[iaii^\a1i 

178 

162 

0.1.36 

0.006 

1 1 

8 



1 


668 

612 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— PART II. 

Distribution by language of the population of each district. (Subsidiary Languages.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— PART W.— concluded. 

Distribution by language of the population of each district (Subsidiary Languages.) 

XUMBER PER OF TKK SPEAKERS OF EACH MOTHER-TONGUE WHO SPEAK A SUBSIDI.ARY LANGUAGE. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ID. 

Showing the number of books published annually in each language from 1922 to 1931. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Belerence 

Statistics. 


General. 


RELIGION. 

SECTIOSr 1.— GEJiTERAL. 

216. General. 217. Attitude of the public towards religion figures. 218. Proportion of numerical 
strength by religion. 219. Revolt of untouchables. 

SECTIOX 2.— HINDUS. 

220. Distribution of Hindus in the Punjab. 221. Causes of decreasing number of Hindus. 222. Child 
marriage and its effect on fecundity. 22.1. Effect of residence in T owns 224. Effect of food on fecundity. 226. 
Present condition of the Hindus. 226. Brahman, Khatri and Arora. 227. Hindu Rajputs and Jats. 228. Decrease 
among Hindu occupational castes. 229. Hindu sects. 230. New sects returned among Hindus at this census. 

SECTION 3.— SIKHS. 

231. General. 232. Variation in number of Sikhs at past censuses. 233. Sikh growth due to absorp- 
tion of Hindus. 234. Percentage increase of Sikhs in smaller units. 236. Strength of Sikh sects. 

SECTIOX 4.— AD-DHARIUS. 


23(>. General. 


SECTIOX .5.— .MUSLIMS. 


237. General. 238. Muslim sects. 

SECTION 6.— CHRISTIANS. 

239. General. 240. Local distribution of Christians. 

SECTION 7.— MINOR RELIGIONS. 

241. Jain. 242. Buddhists. 243. Zoroastrians. 244. Jews. 245. Indefinite beliefs. 

The numerical strength of each religion returned is given in Imperial Table XVI for each district and state 
and Imperial Table XIX, which is divided into two parts, gives the age-distribution of Europeans and allied 
races and Anglo-Indians. The distiibution of the population of tahsils by principal religions is shown in 
Provincial Table 11. 

In addition to these tables. Table XVI-A, printed in part III as an appendix to the Imperial Table XVI, 
contains details of scots of Hindus, Muslims, Jains and Sikhs. 

At the end of this Chapter will bo found an Appendix, which is the key to the Social Map and four 
■Subsidiary Tables, described below. 

Subsidiary Table I gives by Natmal Divisions the actual number of each religion in 1931 and the proportion 
of each per 10,000 of the total population at each of the last six censuses with variation per cent, during each 
decade as well as the percentage of net variation that each religion has exhibited diuing the last half century. 

Subsidiary Table 11 gives by Natural Division, district and state the proportion of each main religion per 
10,000 of the population for six censuses. 

Subsidiary Table HI gives the actual number of Christians, by Natural Division, district and state for six 
censuses and the variation per cent, they have shown during each decade since 1881 as well as the percentage of 
net variation during the last fifty years. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the distribution of 10,000 of urban and rural population by main religions for the 
whole Province and its four Natural Divisions. 

SECTION I GENERAL. 

21 0. Eiiougli lias liei'.ii said in previous Census Reports on the origin and 
beliefs of the- various religions, and it is unneeessary to traverse the same ground 

over again. The table in the 
margin shov's the numeri- 
cal strength of the followers 
of each religion (according 
to the present cen.sns) in 
the Province and its main 
political divisions ; the 
corresponding figures for 
the 192] census are also 
given. 

The Social Map in thehegiiming of this Report depicts the distribution of 
the various religions in the Piinjah, and what is indicated by means of coloured 
rectangles in that map is illustrated in figures in Appendix I at the end of this 
Chapter. Hindus are in a majority in six districts (Hissar, Gurgaon, Rohtak, 
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“ XEW ” 

Kamal, Simla and Kangra), their proportion ranging between 91 per cent. 
(Kangra) and 65 per cent. (Hissar) ; while in two districts (Anlbala and 
Hoshiarpur) they are most numerous as a community, the proportion being 47 
and 40 per cent., respectively. Muslims predominate in 17 districts,* their 
proportion varying between 91 per cent. (Attock) and 51 per cent. (Gurdaspur), 
while in three districts (Jullundur, Ferozepore and Aiwitsar) their numerical 
strength is greater than that of any other community, the proportion being 44, 

45 and 47 per cent., respectively. The Sikhs have a clear niajority in no 
district, and in Ludhiana alone they are more numerous than Hindus or 
Muslims, their proportion being 47 per cent. In the Punjab States Sikhs 
predominate in Faridkot and Patiala with proportions of 57 and 39 percent., 
respectively, and Muslims in Bahawalpur, Kapurthala and Maler Kotla with 
proportions of 81, 57 and 38, respectively. Of the remaining states Hindus 
enjoy a vast majority in ten, their proportion ranging between 99 per cent. 

(Suket) and 75 percent. (Jind), and are most numerons as a community in the 
States of Kalsia and Nabha with proportions of 48 and 46. respectively. 

It will be useful at the outset to mention two factors, which have a bearing ConversJon 

... r Md Intar- 

on the population of the various communities, viz., conversion and inter-marri- marriage. 

ages. As regards the former, the number of conversioUvS from one religion to 

another is relatively small in this Province. The ‘ Arya Samaj,’ a section of 

Hindus engaged on such work, seems to be concentrating on the rehabilitation 

of the depressed classes by the process called ‘ fihiiddJii Among Muslims the 

‘ Ishaat-i-Ishm ’ and ‘ Tabligh ’ movements have been in existence during 

the last decade. In the case of Christians, who owed their enormous increase 

during the period 1891 — 1910 mainly to conversion, the pace of conversion 

has considerably slowed down. Inter-marriages and conversions on any large 

scale take place only between Hindus and Sikhs. 

The most notable feature of the present census from the standpoint of a “ Kew ** 
return of religion has been the adoption of the term ' Ad-Hharmi ’ by numerous 
Chamars and Chuhras and other untouchables. At previous censuses Chuhras, 
unless they returned some recognised religion, were, always included among 
Hindus. In this respect the instructions for the return of religion at the present 
census were the same as in 1921, viz., “All Chuhras, who are not Muslims or 
Christians, and who do not return any other religion, should be returned as 
Hindus. The same rule applies to members of other depressed classes who 
have no tribal religion.'’ Thus under the instructions if a Chuhra refused to be 
recorded as a Hindu he was to be so recorded in case he failed to return any 
other religion. An addition was, however, made to the instructions by the 
insertion of the clause ; — •“ Persons returning themselves as Ad-Dharmis should 
be recorded as such.’’ The Punjab Ad-Dharm Mandal had petitioned the 
Punjab Government before the census operations started in 1930. representing 
that the depressed classes .should be permitted to return Ad-Dharm as 
their religion at the time of the census as they were the aborigines of India and 
while the Hindus kept them at a respectable distance they did not believe in 
the Hindu religion. The President of the Punjab Ad-Dharm Mandal was 
informed that a clause was being pro\aded in the Census Code requiring that 
persons returning their religion as Ad-Dharm would be recorded as such. 
Ad-Dharm literally means original or ancient religion. 


♦Lahore, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura, Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Attock, 
Mianwali, Montgomery, Lyallpur, Jhang, Multan, Muzafiargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan. 
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Religion 
Figures. 
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Numerical 
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Religion. 


Ill spite of the care taken to ensure the return of definite religions, sects 
or castes were in some cases returned instead in the column of rehgion and these 
had to be classified at the time of sorting, as most of the figures id Imperial 
Tables are given separately for the followers of difierent religions. The detail 
of this classification, which was made under the orders of the Census Com- 
missioner for India, is given on the fly-leaf to Imperial Table XVI, the bulk of 
the persons concerned lieing thrown into Hindui.sm. notably Radhaswami 
(1,125). Sansi (25,828). Brahman (3.152), Chuhra (1.911). Mehtam (7,896) 
and "Meghwal (12.807). 

217. The instructions about Aiyas. Brahmos and Dev Samajis were that 
their sect alone should be recorded in the column of religion and sect. This 
pro(‘edure was adopted as at last census with a view to have their entries copied 
on slips of a distinctive colour, meant for “ other religions.” instead of on green 
slips meant for Hindu religion to facilitate a detailed examination of their caste, 
a"e, (uvil condition and literacy ( as shown in Provincial Tables VIII-A and XIV-A 
in Part III). In the main tables, the figures of these sects were, of coiirs^', to 
be included in tho.se of Hindus. This procedure, however, gave rise to a mis 
understanding, and fears were expressed in the press that these sects were to be 
excluded from the Hindu religion. The Census Commissioner for India modified 
the instructions by laying down that if the person concerned so desired the 
term Hindu should be added within brackets after the sect. 

In recent times the importance of the figures of religion has been greatly 
enhanced on account of their relation to the strength of representation of the 
various communities in the legislature. In fact, as observed in Section 5 of 
Chapter I, communal consciousness has been growing during the last decade 
and has oi’casionally manifested itself in rather serious Hindu-Muslim riots. 
The advent of the (;ensus brought in its train considerable excitement and 
commotion among the various communities, and the members of the depressed 
classes canu! in for a good deal of pressure at the hands of certain communities, 
who struggled hard win them over to their own side and thus to add to their 
numerical strength. 

218. Sikhism, seeking synthesis of mono-theism of Islam and philosophi- 
cal thought of Hinduism, rising on the existing Hindu socialist structure, consists 
of Kesdharis (those who grow longhair) and Sehjdharis (those who do not grow 
longhair). In fact at the c.ensuscs of 1 881 . 1891 and 1901 all those who wer(‘ 
not the followers of Guru Gobind Bingh. i.e., those who did not grow Ac-s (long 
hair) and abstain froju smoking, were lecorded as Hindus. A considerable 
number of persons returned themselves as belonging to both (83,094 in 1891 
and 43,613 in 1911)* and were treated in the census record as Sikh-Hindus. 
Further, a considerable number of persons would return themselves as Hindus 
at one census and Bikhs at the next, resulting in the actual figures and the 
proportion of the Bikhs and Hindus in the total population fluctuating 
considerably. The Jains, though treated as a separate religion for census 
purposes, are practic-ally a sect of Hindus. The other main religions are 
Muslim and Christian, both of which have been expanding during the last five 
decades, the latter mainly through conversion. 

In Bubsidiary Table II is given the proportion of each community to 
the total population, of each district, state, Natural Division and the Province 
for the past five censuses. According to this table Hindus are 30-2, Sikhs 

The persons, who have at this Census signified their adherence in one way or another to both Hinduism 
and Sikhi.gm, aggregate 476,598 ” the 1911 Census Report, page 158, para. 225. 
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British ; Punjab. 14-29, Muslims 52'4 and ChiTstians 1'48 per cent. 

Religion. Territory.. States. r ■, i i - - rc-r 

1 2 3 of the total population in the Punjab, bimilar 

" 2 ^!^ 46-26 proportions for British Territory and Punjab 

--j States are quoted in the marginal table. These 

Ad-Dharmi ... 1-69 percentages if compared with those of 1881 re- 

! ^ fleet an enormous change. Thus Hindus in the 

Province have now been reduced from 43‘8 per cent, in 1881 to 30'2 per 
cent., while Sikhs have increased from 8-2 per cent, to 14-3 per cent., and 
Muslims from 40-6 to 42-4 per cent. The figures for Hindus, Sikhs and 
Muslims for purety British Teriitory have during this period altered from 
40’29 to 26-83, from 6-.58 to 12-99 and from 51-72 to 56-54 per cent., 
respectively, and for the Punjab States from 54-94, 15-41 and 29-45 to 
46-26, 20-56 and 32-53 per cent., respectively. Thus both in British Territory 
and Punjab States the population of Hindus has declined and that of Sikhs 
and Muslims has considerably risen. 


In Section 6 of Chapter I the influence of religion on the growth of the Natural in- 
. , - , ? , crease Among 

population was briefly discussed. In order to form a clear idea about the Communities. 

natural increase among the followers of difierent religions I have had compiled 

the recorded figures of births and deaths of each district for the last decade. 

It is needless to go into the details of all of them, and the average birth and 

death rates for Hindus and Muslims are given in the table below for the six 

districts, which have registered the. highest intercensal increase in population, the 

six eastern districts in which Hindus predominate, and the six western distiicts 

in which Muslims are in a great majority. The rates have been worked out j)er 

mille of the mean enumerated population of 1921 and 1931 censuses. 
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Lahore 

31 

-Ml 

23 

30 

8 

Amritsar 

41 

43 

30 

32 

a 

Jullundur 

47 

43 

29 

25 

18 

Gurdaspur 

43 

4.3 

31 

30 

12 

Sheikhupura 

3.3 

12 

■lO 

28 

13 

Gujranwala 

34 

43 

2.3 

32 
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10 

Kaniira 

36 

35 

32 

;(.3 

4 

11 

Ambala 

37 

39 

31 

29 

6 

18 

Rohtak 

44 
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37 

38 
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Kanial 

38 
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37 


14 
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It may be observed from this table that in some localities the survival 
rate of the majority community is higher than that of the minority commmii- 
ties. In some other localities we find, foi instance in Attock, Mianwali, 
MuzaSargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, that Hindus, the minority community, 
show a higher survival rate than Muslims. Some eastern distiicts, Anibala, 
Karnal and Gurgaon, show a higher natural increase among Muslims. It cannot, 
therefore, be definitely said that a particular conimunitv has a markedly 
higher survival rate than the other. It is needless to refer to the various 
complications, such as large or small amomit of migration among different 
communities, though some part of the resulting difference has been 
ehminated by the adoption of the mean populations of 1921 and 1931. The 
only conclusion that can reasonably be drawn is that the rate of variation in 
population depends more on the locality in which th«‘ population resides than 
on the religions of the people concerned. The people residing in localities like 
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ReUglom 
proportions 
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States. 


Muzaffcirgarli and Karnal would in all probability increase at a much higher 
rate if they moved out to areas, healthier and more prosperous, and whether they 
are Hindus or Muslims would be immaterial. To me the figures indicate that 
the rural population of both these districts, Muslim in one case and Hindu in the 
other, is being sapped of its vitality by climatic conditions and poverty. 
The urban population, on the other hand, of these two districts, which is Hindu 
in one case and Muslim in the other, has comparatively increased much more. 
Here is the direct evidence of Hindus believed to be less prolific doing well in 
Miizaffargarh and Muslims supposed to be more prolific diminishing there in 
numbers. It will, therelore, be conceded that the creed ot the people has hardly 
any eftect on the growth of the population. 

The social practices in vogue among the followers of certain religions, no 
doubt, have a bearing on the population figures. For example the presence of 
a large number of v'ido\\-.s in any community must re-act on its birth-rate. The 
high castes both among Hindus and Muslims discourage widow re-marriage, 
though it is a fact that the proportion of widows among Hindus is considerably 
larg m. Polygamy exists both among Hindus and Muslims, but to a much greater 
extent among the latter. It may be said that on the whole polygamy tends to 
increase the population, though it is not practised in this Provnnce to such an 
extent that it will materially alter the results one way or the other. 

We can now revert to the subject of the variations in communal proportions 
to investigate their real cause. We may first proceed to examine the 
causes of fluctuations in Punjab States. In Patiala, Jind and Nabha 
Muslims have been increasing slowly but steadily since 1881 and their 
proportion has risen from 21-9, 13-7 and 19-2 to 22-4, 14-2 and 20-0 
per cent, in the three states, respectively. Such is not the case,, 
however, with the other two main religions. Wo find that Sikhs in 1881 
formed 27-8, 1-7 and 29-7 per cent, of the total population in Patiala, Jind 
and Nabha and they have largely increased during the last fifty years to 
38-9, 10-3 and 33-9 per cent., respectively. On the other hand Hindus, who 
were oOT, 84-3 and 51 0 per cent, fifty years ago, have dropped to 38-2, 75-0 
and 46-0 per cent., respectively. 


The figure.s (pioted in the margin indicate the variation in the numerical 

HbchcT Sikh, i" iSrrsLiii. strength of tlic prevailing religions in Faridkot 
igiil.Kin 1931. 19:1.1 1931. 1921. . , , . 

— I 1 .>tate. It IS evident that wlulc the proportion of 

12-69 25-63 I 56-51 44-24 1 30-37 2 9-75 o-, , , i • ..k i . i i r 

I I Sikhs has gone up during the last decade from 

44-24 per cent, to 5G'51 per cent, the increase in the proportion of Muslims 
is only slight, i.c.. from 29-75 per cent, to 30-37 per cent., and the proportion 
of Hindus has gone, down enormously from 25-73 per cent, to 12-69 per 
cent. In 1901 the Hindus were 28-69 per cent, of the total population, 
so that their existing iiroportion is even less than half of what it was thirty 
years ago. It aiipears that the Akali movement during the last decade has 
been respousilile for a large number of persons, particularly sweepers, being 
returned as Sikhs instead of Hindus. 


The figure.s in the margin show the numerical strength (in percentages) of 

^ ^ ^ V : — Hindus and Sikhs in the last six censuses 

Religion, i 2 o o S S 2 in the Maler Kotla State, and it is evident 

^ i ? 2 i - ? Z__ that the percentages of the two communi- 

Hindu ..I 26 37 32 60 53 23 . ° . 

Sikh ..' 35 27 .30 14 10 40 ties havc fluctuated in a very unusual 

manner from decade to decade. The Hindus were 23 per cent, of the total 
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population in 1881, and jumped to 53 per cent, in the next ten years. During the 
intercensal period, 1901—11, their proportion came down from 50 per cent, to 
32 per cent. It rose a little in 1921, but during the last decade it has dropped 
to 26 per cent., so that the Hindus are practically where they were fifty years 
ago. On the other hand the Sikhs were 40 per cent, of the total population in 
1881, but during the next ten years 75 per cent, of them seem to have dis- 
appeared. In 1911 their proportion was 30 per cent ; it decreased shghtly in 
1921 and is now 35 per cent. According to the Census Superintendent, Maler 
Kotla State, “ this fluctuation is mainly due to the fact that prior to the com- 
munal dissensions, which have lately arisen among the various communities in 
British India and Indian States, the members of each conmiunity had very 
little regard for holding a separate position of their own.” He adds “ the 
Sikhs of Maler Kotla State, who are chiefly Jats, used to consider themselves 
part and parcel of Hindus and made no distinction between Hinduism and 
Sikhism. It is only recently that they have drawn a line of demarcation be- 
tween themselves and the Hindus and have shown a tendency to be treated as 


a separate community.” 

The main conclusion is that the varying strength of the population re- 
turned as Hindu or Sikh in the Punjab States is due to social causes that are 
at work in that section of the population, from which both Hindus and Sikhs 
are drawn. The Akali movement during the last decade is mainly responsible 
for numerous persons being returned as Sikhs instead of Hindus. Such persons 
for the most part comprise members of depressed classes, agriculturists and 
artisans in rural areas, who obviously consider that they gain in status as soon 
as they cease to be Hindus and become Sikhs. 

An indication of this is furnished by the variation in the numerical 
strength of many occupational castes and certain tribes, such as Jat, Saini, 
Kajput and Arora, whose members are returning themselves in increasingly 
large numbers as Sikhs instead of Hindus, particularly in the districts and 
states of the central Punjab. There are certain other tribes, such as Chuhra 
and Chamar, who chafing under the label of untouchability prefer Sikhism to 
the caste-ridden Hinduism. To illustrate this point we might quote the figures 


of an agricultural caste, known as Saini in the central Punjab and Mali in the 
Number eastern Punjab and claiming ad- 

Hisdu. Sikh. per 10,000 _ ° 

District Census Sainis and -herents both among Sikhs and 
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9 
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. . 
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Patiala 
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1,6^ 

JuUundur 

.. 1911 

1921 

i 

400 

334 


598 

665 

•• 


1931 

1 
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828 

606 


shows the distribution of one thou- 
sand of this tribe for the three 
decades since 1911. In column 7 is 
given the present strength of the 
tribe, enumerated in each district 
or state, assuming that all Sainis 
and Malis in the Province number- 
ed 10,000. A glance at the table 
will show that Hindu MaUs pre- 
dominate in Gurgaon, Hissar and 
Rohtak, though Hindu Sainis have 
increased at the expense of Malis 
during the last decade. In Karnal 
Hindu Mahs have decreased, while 
Hindu Sainis and Sikh Sainis have 
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Revoit «f 
Untouchable?. 


Caste. 

I 

iVIali and Saini 

Mail 

Saini 

Hindu Mali and Saini 
Sikh Mali and Saini . 


1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

2 3 4 .j 6 7 

205,835 210,490 227,078 204,642 213,309 229,600 
58,072 95,989 105,956 96,883 92,933 72,299 

147,183 120,507 121,722 107,759 120,376 157,301 
189,125 194,867 200,267 155,417 157,688 145,253 
14,458 17,960 20,376 46,846 52,888 82,965 


increased. In Ambala Hindu Malis have decreased and Sikh Sainis have 
nearly doubled, while Hindu Sainis also show an increase. In Patiala 
Hindu Sainis have decreased and Hindu Malis have entirely disappeared, 
resulting in a corresponding increase in the number of Sikh Sainis. 
In Jind, up to 1921 Hindu Malis predominated, but at this census two- thirds of 
them have returned themselves as Sikh Sainis. In Hoshiarpur and Jullundur 
there are no Mahs, but Hindu Sainis show a decrease in both the districts while 
Sikh Sainis have considerably increased during the last decade. The conclusion 
to be drawn from these variations is that Malis prefer to be known as Sainis, 
while Sainis by becoming Sikhs, particularly in the districts and states of the 
central Punjab, consider their social status improved if they return themselves 
as Sikhs instead of Hindus. It may be pointed out that despite all these changes 

the population of Malis 
and Sainis has been 
steadily increasing if 
the two castes are taken 
together. The figures 
appear in Table XVIII, 
but are reproduced in 
the margin for ready 
^ ” reference. 

The main cau.se for the discarding of Hinduism by some of the agricultural 
and artisan classes in the central and eastern Punjab is the enhanced prestige 
gained by agricultural tribes in the countryside by their becoming Sikh. In 
the instance, quoted in the last paragraph, a Mali gains in prestige by becoming 
a Saini, Mali being a distinctly inferior term. The Jat in Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur, if a Hindu, is looked down upon by his Hindu Kajput neighbour and 
so he becomes a Sikh. On the other hand in the south-east of the Province, i.e., 
in Rohtak, Hissar and Gurgaon, a Hindu Jat takes a pride in his caste and even 
looks down upon a Brahman, who in those districts is not a priest but like him a 
tiller of the soil. Similar influences are operative in the case of such tribes as 
(carpenter), (blacksmith), Julaha (weaver), (goldsmith) 

and Vai (barber) as we .shall see in Chapter XII on Castes. 

219. There has been in the last few years a movement among the untou- 
chable classes to organise themselves as a separate community in order to conso- 
lidate their position, and many of themhave returned themselves, particularly in 
the central districts, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, as Ad-Dharmi or the followers of 
Ad-Dharm, meaning the ancient or original religion of Hindustan. The figures 

of Ad-Dharmis are given in the mareinfor 

Persons. ^ ® 

2 the districts returning more than 100 of 
1'he south-eastern districts of 
Hissar and Gurgaon, where 


District. 

1 


Persons. 


District. 

1 


.Tiilitmdnr 

Hoshiarpur 

Lyallpur 

F ei ozepore 

Kangra 

L'lrlhiana 

ilontgomerj- 

8b.'ikhupura 


113,680| Gurdaspur 
111,829 Kamal 
50,718' Multan 
36,262. Shahpur 
20,883 Gujrat 
17,720; Lahore 
Amritsar 


10,119! 

11,741 


0,545 them. 

5,011 

4.927 Rohtak 

1,591 

1,010 Hindus are in a majority, have returned 
’hu very few Ad-Dharmis, while the district 
with predominantly Muslim population, 
rsuch as Attock, Rawalpindi, Mianwali, Jhelum, Jhang, Muzaffargarh and 
Dera Ghazi Khan, have no Ad-Dharmis at all. 

We shall now proceed to study the numerical strength of each religion and 
the variation in its figures at various censuses. 
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220. The blue portion of the rectangles in the Social Map represents 
Hindus and the light-blue Ad-Dharmis and Hindu depressed classes. It will be seen 
that Hindus are most numerous in the Himalayan Natural Division, constitut- 
ing 9,325 of every 10,000 of the total population. In the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
their proportion is 3.504. in the Sub-Himalayan 2.235 and in the North-West 
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Sub-Himalayan 

1,445 

1,557 

—7-2 

11-9 

North West Dry Area ' 

937 

86." 

-f8-4 

21-5 


cent, in the total population of all religions. 


Dry Area 1 .280. In the margin 
are given the absolute figures 
of the number of Hindus in the 
Punjab and in each Natural 
Division for 1921 and 1931. 
and the percentage of increase 
or decrease at this census is 
compared with the increase p^r 


It will be seen that Hindus in the Province have decreased, as also their 
proportion in the total population. They have, however, shown actual increase 
in the Himalayan Division and in the North-West Dry Area. In the other two 
Divisions the Hindu population has decreased, more particularly in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain. A direct cause of the decrease is that over 4 lakhs of 
persons, belonging to the backward classes, returned their religion as Ad- 
Dharm, but even supposing that all of them had returned themselves as 
Hindus (though quite a considerable number of them would beyond doubt 
have been claimed by Sikhism) the Hindus as a whole would not have shown 
the same amount of increase as the other main religions. 


221 . The decrease in the number of Hindus requires careful examination. 
Some of the main causes for the decrease in the Hindu population at every 
census have been noted in the general remarks preceding this section. What 
we are here concerned with is to determine whether Hindus are really suffering 
from any peculiar handicap which keeps down their number and does not let 
them grow at the same rate as some of the other communities in the Punjab do. 
Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul in his Report on the 1911 Census enumerated the 
causes, which in his opinion were responsible for a .smaller rate of growth 
among Hindus as compared with other religions. In addition to the causes 
peculiar to the decade 1901 — 11 , .such as the earthcpiake of 1905 in Kangra. the 
faniine in Hissar District and the outbreak of plague, which was alleged to hax e 
caused a greater number of deaths in urban areas where a greater proportion 
of Hindus lived, he laid particular stress on " (f) restriction of fecundity by 
enforced widowhood, {ii} the e^■il effects of early marriage on prolificness. {Hi) 
loss of vitality in consequence of the occupations and habits of the Hindus in 
towns, (ir) and the difference in food.'’ Of these four causes, which might 
be regarded as more or les.-5 permanent in their nature, the first was examined 
in detail in the Chapter on Civil Condition, and here it will suffice to say that 
the number of widows of child-bearing ages (15 — 40) among Hindus is per 
mille of all females as compared with 22 among Muslims and 19 among Sikhs. 
There is thus no doubt that the number of widows among Hindus is compara- 
tively large and would have a somewhat adverse effect on their population, 
but the number of children in each community ought to depend on the number 
of married females of child-bearing ages and their proportion is higher among 


Distribution 
of Hindus in 
the Punjab. 


Causes of 
Decreasing 
Number of 
Hindus. 
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Hindus tlian among Muslims or Christians. Among Hindus out of every 1 ,Q00 
women aged, 15 — 40, 855 are married as against 862 among Sikhs, 798 among 
Jains, 838 among Muslims and 800 among Christians. Thus one factor is 
more than counteracted by the other, and we shall examine the other three 
causes and see whether they can account for the decrease. 


Child Man!- 
age and its 
Effect on 
Fecundity. 


222. The true extent of child-marriage and its effect on prolificness could 
not he gauged at past censuses as the Age and Civil Condition tables used to have 
many defects on account of the plumping on figures at certain ages, which were 
never smoothed. This defect was admitted in the Census Reports of the past 
with regard to entries about age in particular. Nor was it possible to know 
the number of children born to women married at different ages. At the present 
census a special enquiry was held with a view to obtain more reliable fertility 
statistics, and the results of that enquiry are given in the form of six tables, 
five of which have been printed and discussed in Chapter VI (Civil Condition). 
This enquiry, as explained there, was as a rule made in typical areas in the 
various districts and states, and all the families with the husband and wife alive 
were examined. A record of more than 60,000 Hindu families was made, as 
also that of 25,000 Sikh and 75,000 Muslim families and some Christian 
and Ad-Dharmi families. A reference may be made to the discussion in 
paragraph 114 of Chapter VI, where the conclusion bas been recorded that 
Hindus including Sikhs were actually more prolific than Muslims or Christians, 
Hindu. .Muslim. Sikh. }ja(J ^ Smaller Survival 

rate. The prevailing custom 
of early marriage cannot be 
held responsible for this 


Age of wife at 
marriage. 

Average number of , 
children born per 
100 women. 

Number of surviv- 
ing children per 
1,000 born. 

Average number of 
children born per 100 
women. 

Number of surviv- 
ing children per 1 ,000 
bom. 

Average number of 
children bom per loO 
women. 

. 

Number of surviv- 
ing children per 1,000 
born. 

0—12 

372 

741 

348 

754 

388 

716 

13—14 

360 

724 

382 

702 

373 

702 

15—19 

389 

702 

372 

715 

406 

718 

20—29 

509 

711 

402 

732 

472 

712 

30 and over . . 

808 

737 

421 

748 

621 

748 


an extract from Fertility 
Table III, reproduced in 
the margin. The curious 
fact brought out by these figures is that among both Hindus and 
Muslims the rate of survival is highest among children whose mothers were 
below 12 when married. The date of marriage for the purpose of this enquiry 
was reckoned from the time the wife came to live with her husband, which 
generally coincides with the appearance of the first signs of puberty. The high 
survival rate can either be taken at its face value and looked upon as a result of 
some physiologically sound reason, of which we are hitherto unaware, or we 
may assume that only the physically strong women have survived early labours 

to be included in our enquiry and have 
transmitted some of their hardy qualities to 
their progeny. These doubts, however, will be 
dispelled by table in the margin, which shows 
the number of Hindu females with different 
durations of marriage per 1,000 females 
married at each of the specified age-periods. 
It is evident that of 1,000 women married below the age of twelve 607 have 
had at the time of the enquiry a duration of marriage of 15 years and over. 
This proportion is the highest except in the case of those who were married 
when 30 and above. The data for the latter are of course not reliable, because 
if they were married when over 30, many of them must now be over 60, which 
is the period of life when the people in this Province are prone to return a 


Duration of marriage per 1,000 Hindu women 
married at each age-period. 


Age of wife at 
marriage. i 
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0 

1 

2 
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1 

O 
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4 

. 

f-t 
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0—12 ..i 

52 

' 135 
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13—14 

92 

177 

216 

; 515 

15—19 ..j 

96 

157 

195 

552 

20—29 

67 

143 

204 

586 

30 and over . . 1 

46 

92 

218 

644 
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wrong age. Moreover, the actual number of cases is very small, and most of 
them probably concern widows who have remarried their deceased husbands’ 
birothers and would as often as not return the duration since their first 
marriage as well as all the children they have borne. 


It may be argued that women with the longest duration of marriage at 
the present moment must comprise a large proportion of those who were married 
when very young, as they alone could have to their credit the longest durations 
in married state. In this connection it may be pointed out that the duration 
of 15 years and over is in no way excessive, and women married at higher ages 

had an equal opportunity of completing this 
duration. The figures in the margin show the 
number of Hindu women in our enquiry who 
had completed different durations of marriage, 
their total being assumed as 10,000. It will be 


Number per lOyOOO Hindu wives who 
have duration of marriage. 


Years. 

1 ,, 1 ® 3 

i 1 ' 1 1 ! 

1 O ^ 1 

16 & 
over. 

1 

2 ! 3 4 

5 

l^umber 

812 11,535 2,040 

5,013 


seen that the predominating duration is 1 5 years and over, which claims more 


Number per mille of women married for 
15 years or more who were married at : — 


Religion. i 

1 1 

C4 

1 ' 

2 i 

T 

: 3 

05 

7 

ta 

4 

o, 20—29 

O > 
'ffO o 

. 6 

Hindu 

214 ! 

213 

407 

133 

3 

Muslim 

174 

167 

414 

212 

33 

Sikh 

180 i 

1 

! 1 

183 

459 

159 

19 


of comparison. 


than half the women married at different 
ages. If we reduce the number of all 
marriages with this duration to 1,000, we 
find that it comprises wives married at 
different ages as shown in the margin. 
The figures for the other prevailing 
religions have been inserted for the sake 


No further discussion on these lines is necessary, as the subject has been 
fully dealt with in Chapter VI, but it may be useful to mention that the 
number of child-wives with the longest duration of marriage would be even 
larger but for the fact that many of them have been excluded from our enquiry 
owing to the death of their husbands. 


223. Subsidiary Table IV to this Chapter gives the proportion of 
followers of different religions living in towns. A comparison of this table 
with the corresponding table of 1921 shows that Hindus now constitute 
37-64 per cent, of the urban population as compared to 40-21 per cent, in 
1921. The proportion for rural areas, which contain nearly nine-tenths of 
the total population, shows even a greater decrease, i.e., from 34-46 per cent, 
to 29-13 per cent. The proportion that Hindus constitute per 10,000 of the 
rural and urban population in each Natural Division is reproduced in the 


y Umber o} Hindu ■■i per JO, 000 of 


Natural Division. 


Punjab 

Indo-Gangetic Pla 
Himalayan 
Sub-Himalayan 
North-West Dry 
Area. 


Urban 
Population. 


Rural 


1931. 

1921. 

1 1931. 1 

1921. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3,764 

4,0->l 

1 

2,913 1 

3,446 

3 797 

4,156 

3,445 1 

4,134 

7,451 

7,178 

9,3* , 

9,526 

3,224 

3,482 

2,117 ! 

2,684 

3,891 

3,793 

1,032 j 

1 1,236 


marginal table. We find that there is an 
actual increase, though only slight, in the 
proportion of Hindus in the urban popula- 
tion of the Himalayan Division and North- 
West Dry Area. The proportion of Hindus 
in the rural population has been reduced 
everywhere, indicating that the cause for 
decrease in the number of Hindus is not 
to any large extent “ the loss of vitality 


in consequence of their habits as the residents of towns.” 


It has been observed in the past, and the point was stressed in the 1911 
Hensus Report, that towns had a higher death-rate than villages and therefore 


Effect ot 
Residence In 
Towns. 
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EOeetolFood 
on Fecundity. 


Hindus who predominate in urban areas were subjected to a higher death-rate. 
Conditions to-day are, however, different to those prevailing twenty years agO' 
and the death-rate for some of the leading towns, in which the greatest propor- 
tion of Hindus is found, is actually smaller as compared to rural areas. The 
published mean death-rate for urban areas during the last decade is 31-9 
milleoit^B population and for the rural 30-1 per mille. These death-rates are 
calculated on the basis of the 1921 population, and the urban death-rate would 
be actually smaller if the intercensal increase of population in towns, which is 
28-3 per cent, as against 12 per oent. in rural areas, was worked out from year 
to year and the death-rate calculated on its basis. Thus mere residence in 
towns does not appear so serious a drawback from the standpoint of health as it 
is sometimes supposed to be. 

224. The subject of the effect of food on fecundity is no doubt very 
complex. The Census Report of 191 1 , while admitting that the question of food 
was a very debatable one, goes on to say “ the Hindu on the whole is a vegeta- 
rian and abstains not only from meat but also from eggs, and in most cases,^ 
from such stimulating spices as onions and garlic. A number of Hindus, parti- 
cularly in the towns, eat meat, but the percentage of such people is small. In 
the rural tracts the meat-eaters, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, live mostly 
on vegetarian and milk diet, using meat occasionally by way of a change. The 
staple food-stuff s, therefore, are wheat and pulses, and the Hindu rural popula- 
tion does not appear to be worse off in this respect than their Muhammadan 

brethren The fondness of the Muhammadans for food is proverbial. 

On the other hand, the Hindu townsman usually exercises more economy in the 
matter of food than in any other direction. Leaving alone the more wealthy mer- 
chants and property-owners, the average townsman usually has one full meal in 
24 hours. The second meal is very often a makeshift, either obtained at the 
place of business or served at home late at night. The meal is usually com- 
po.sed of cjiapatis and dal or some vegetable curry. The chapatis are sometimes 
eaten with a little pickle or with sour milk or perhaps with palmtras or some 
similar cheap indigestible stuff sold by the confectioners.” After referring to 
the reduction in the supply of milk and (fhee, the Report adds that the food of 
the Hindu towns-people is deteriorating further. 

It is. however, a matter of common knowledge that in recent years the 
food of the Hindu towns-people, particularly of the middle class in large towns, 
has shown a distinct improvement. The remark about the Muslims in the above 
quotation is, of course, only a side issue and evidently applies to a small section 
among them, and is perhaps with equal force applicable to the Hindu property- 
owners and wealthy merchants. The above quotation, however, makes it clear 
that the food of the Hindu and the Muslim country-people is about the same. 
It is therefore rather difficult to comprehend that the decrease among the rural 
Hindus is due to any difference in food. The large majority of Muslims are 
rural and it is the total of rural population, whether Hindu, Sikh or Muslim, 
that is responsible for the major proportion of the'^^rovincial increase. 

In this connection the following extracts from Pell’s “Law of Births 
and Deaths” will be of interest. On page 109 he says “ Well fed and mentally 
active people of the town will be relatively infertile. Well fed and sluggish 
country-people will be relatively fertile. But in the case of poorer towns- 
people the effects of greater nervous activity will, in a large measure, be counter- 
acted by bad feeding and overwork.” AVhile referring to the severity of the. 
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i;ests, carried out by Dr. Chalmers Watson, Pell quotes him from “ The Dec- 
lining Birth-rate ” to the effect that a purely meat diet produces sterility more 
or less complete in animals. This would tend to show that the stinginess of 
the town-dwellers in the matter of diet does not militate against fecundity. 

225. We will now proceed to examine whether the Hindu community as 
at present constituted is vitally , 

inferior to others. According to | 

Sundburg, well-known authority j 
■on age statistics, the progressive ; 
population must have 400 per- ; 
sons per 1,000 in age-group 0 — 15, 

500 (or about one-half of the total 
population) in age-group 15 — -50 ' 
and 100 in age-group 50 and over 
(see page 133 of the India Report 
of 1921). Applying this test to the 
figures of Hindus we find that they 
point to progressiveness. Any 
community with a lesser number 
in the younger age-periods and 
a greater number in the older ■ 
age-periods is stationary, if per- 
sons aged 0-15 are 33 per cent., ' 

•and actually regressive if they are I 
less. I 

226. We should not rest ! 

satisfied only with the application 
of a mere formula, as done in the 
last paragraph, but will study the 
figures of certain main castes of 
Hindus, Brahman, Khatri and 
Arora, which at present form 
122, 54 and 77 per mille of the 
total Hindu popuation, respect- i 

ively. The graph in the margin depicts the growth ot these castes from 1881 
to the present day. The figures will be found in Imperial Table XVIII, 
and except for a big drop in 1911, which is also reflected in the curves 
of the total population, the three castes have .shown a steady increase in 
numbers though not at the same rate as the total population. This was 
not to be expected for the various causes already alluded to. The 
increase in the strength of these three castes during the last decade 
may be examined in greater detail. The present figures are given in Table 
XVII, and the increase per cent, for the decade in the Province as 

Tnerea.e or decrease per cent, in population of certain castee. .^ell aS for each Natural Division 

Bbahmas. khatki. j aboba. given in the margin for the 

total strength of these castes as 
+S-4 +11-^ persons of these castes 

Professing Hindu religion. The 
T?®'? figures for Hindu Brahman are 
almost exactly the same as those 
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Hindu 
Rajputs 
and Jats. 


for total Bralimaii, as very few Brahmans belong to any other religion 
unlike Khatris and Aroras, a considerable number of whom, particularly 
Aroras, are Sikhs. The reason for the decrease in the Hindu Arora in the 
Himalayan Division being greater than the decrease in the total Arora is that 
some Aroras, who formerly returned themselves as Hindus, have now returned 
themselves as Sikhs and omitted to return their caste. Khatris show a 
decrease of 4 per cent, in the Sub-Himalayan Di\dsion, while Hindu Khatris 
are making a steady progress ; a similar progress among Sikh Khatris has been 
concealed by an omission to return the caste. 

227. The figures of Hindu Kajputs and Jats, who number .577,374 and 
992,309, respectively, in the Province have not been discussed along with the 
figures of the three castes dealt with in the last paragraph. Rajputs now include 
an ever-increasing number of some occupational castes except perhaps in Ho- 
shiarpur and Kangra, and many Hindu Jats have returned themselves as Sikhs 

TPeFcentage except in Gurgaon, Hissar and Rohtak. 


Caste and District. 


SnkZ The figures of these tribes iu the above- 


1931. 


1 

Hindu Rajput 
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4-10-1 
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Decrease 
Among Hindu 
Occupational 
Castes. 


Conclusion. 


mentioned localities are shown in the 
margin, and the figures of the Karnal 
Jats have also been added. It will be 
seen that Jats have increased in Gur- 
gaon by a higher rate than the total 
population. In Hissar too the increase 
is fairly high, while Jats have decreased 
in Karnal no doubt due to the bad climate and malaria prevalent in rural areas. 
The small rise in Rohtak can only be explained by the population having outgrown 
the means of subsistence and the emigration during the last decade to canal 
colonies, which have attracted Hindu Jats of the eastern Punjab for thefirsttime. 

228. In addition to the large number of conversions to Sikhism from 
amongst the Hindu agricultural castes and depressed classes, numerous persons 
belonging to occupational castes have obviously gone over to the Sikh religion. 
Fuller details will be found in Chapter XII on Castes and Tribes, and here it will 
suffice to mention that several dhobis (washermen), darzis (tailors), carpenters, 
masons and goldsmiths, who formerly returned themselves as Hindus, have 
now returned themselves as Sikhs, for in no other way can we explain the defect 
among Hindu members of these particular castes when accompanied by au 
almost equal increase among Sikhs. 

From what has been said above we can draw the following conclusions : — 
(«) An increasing number of Hindus belonging to agricultural, occupa- 
tional and depressed classes have returned their religion as Sikh 


or Ad-Dharmi. 

(b) So far as the natural increase is concerned, Hindus are almost as 

‘ progressive ’ as the other communities in the Province. 

(c) If the Hindu, Sikh, Jain, Buddhist and Ad-Dharmi, or in other 

words the units within which all the variations take place, are 
grouped together, the increase in their number since 1921 is 
consistent with the rate of increase that could be expected under 
the circumstances. 

(d) In the future a still further reduction in the number of Hindus due 

to further desertions may be expected unless the lower-middle 
agricultural tribes and members of occupational castes and 
untouchables can be induced to stay in the Hindu fold. 
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229. The Hindu sects can be grouped under six main heads* — (1) Old Sects, 
Sects, (2) Reformers, (3) Sects essentially of low castes, (4) Miscellaneous Sects, (5) 

Sects analogous to other rehgions, and (6) Unspecified. The sects falling under 
the first group can be further sub-divided into (a) Orthodox Hindus, (6) Religious 
orders, (c) Saint worshippers, and (d) Sects worshipping Muslim saints in addition 
to their own gods; while the sects comprised by the group “Miscellaneous Sects” 
nan be sub-divided into (i) Minor Sects and (ii) Castes returned as sects. 


The sects included in each group are noted below : — 


Old Sects. 

(a) Orthodox Hindus. 

(c) (i) Saint Worshippers. 

Sanatan Dharm. 

Dadu Panthi. 

(6) Religious Orders. 

Guga Pir. 

Kaln Panthi. 

Bairagi. 

Namabansi. 

Udasi. 

Pabuji. 

Faqir. 

Panjpiria. 

Sanyasi. 

Rai Dasia. 

Jogi. 

Ram Raya. 

Gorakh Panthi. 

Sewak Darya. 


(ii) Those who worship Muslim 
saints in addition to their 
own gods. 

Sarwaria and Shamsis. 

Reformers. 

Arya, Brahmo, Dev Dharm, Nanak Panthi and Radhaswami. 

Sects of Low Castes. 


Balmiki, Lai Begi, Ram Dasia and Bala Shahi. 

4. Miscellaneous. 

(n) Minor . — The less numerous and unimportant entries are included 
under Mi.scellaneous. 

(&) Castes returned as sect?.— Sansi and Od. 

5. Sects Analogous to other Religions. 

Jain. Budh, Namdhari, Kesdhari, Sehjdhari, Ad-Dharm, etc. 

6. Unspecified. 

The absolute strength of each group together with its sects is noted strength ol 
below for the censuses of 1921 and 1931, as also the percentage of variation. Groups. 

Variation in the Strength of Hindu Sects. 


Sects. 

1 

1921. 

2 

1931. Vari.ation 

per cent. 

3 4 

Sects. 

1 

1921. 

2 

1931. Variation 
per cent. 

3 4 

All Sects 

. 8,799,651 

8,599,720 

—2-3 

(ii) Sects worshipping 




Old Sects 

. 7,614,435 

7,600,641 

— -2 

Muslim saints in 




(a) Orthodox Hindus 

. 7,385,196 

7,567,735 

-f- 2-5 

addition to their 




Sanatan Dharm 

. 7,385.196 

7,567,735 

+ 2-6 

own gods. 

89,231 

5,646 

— 93‘7 

(b) Religious Orders 

22,509 

5,232 

—76-8 

Sarwaria 

88,837 

6,635 

—93-7 

Bairagi 

4,407 

798 

—81-9 

Sham si 

394 

11 

— 97-2 

Udasi 

2,661 

2,803 

-f 5-3 

2. Relormets 

227,193 

478,456 

-b 110-6 

Faqir 

10.606 

218 

—97-9 

Arva 

210,872 

469,864 

-f- 122-8 

Sanyasi 

1,381 

603 

—56-3 

Brahmo 

298 

162 

—45-6 

Jogi 

2,238 

423 

— 8P1 

Dev Dharm 

3,597 

1,403 

—61-0 

Gorakh Panthi 

1,216 

387 

—68-2 

Nanak Panthi 

9.716 

1,641 

—83-1 

<c) (i) Saint Wor- 




Radhaswami 

2,710 

5.386 

-f-98-7 

shippers. 

117.499 

22,028 

—81-3 

3, Sects of low castes . 

901,521 

299,954 

—66-7 

Dadu Panthi 

374 

52 

—86-1 

Balmiki 

221,027 

155,738 

—29*5 

Gugapir 

1,812 

433 

—76-1 

Lai Regi 

437,295 

58,897 

— 86-6 

Kahir Panthi 

37,111 

12,780 

— 65*6 

Ram Dasia 

239,869 

84,092 

— 64*9 

Kaln Panthi 

21,257 

467 

—97-8 

Bala Shahi 

3,330 

1,227 


Namabansi 

5,471 

133 

—97-6 

4. Miscellaneous. 




Pabuji 

5,347 

2,329 

—56-4 

(a) Minor sects 

20,481 

29,600 

4-44-5 

Panjpiria 

27,363 

823 

—97-0 

(b) Castes returned 




Rai Dasia 

14,490 

4,184 

—71-1 

as sects 

20,429 

26,564 

4-30*0 

Ram Raya 

201 

71 

—64-7 

5. Sects analogous to 




Sewak Darya 

4,073 

756 

—81-4 

other religions 

. 4,196 

8,713 

4-107-7 





6. Unspecified 

. 11,396 

155,792 

4-1.2671 

• Punjab Census Report, 1911, p. 116. 
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New Sects 
Returned 
Among 
Hindus at 
This Census, 


Karal Bansi. 

(Hissar, 6 
males.) 


Mangal Bhat. 

(Hissar, 5 
females.) 

Ram Dev. 

Hissar, 99 
males and 
109 females.) 


The group “ Old Sects ” comprises the bulk of Hindu population, i.e.^ 
88-38 per cent, of the, total as against 86-53 per cent, at last census. Of this 
orthodox Hindus or Sanatanists claim 88 per cent, and sects worshipping saints 
and sects falling under the sub-head “ Religious Orders ” claim the remaining 
-38 per cent. It is noteworthy that while orthodox Hindus show an increase 
all the other sects falhng under “ Old Sects ” with the exception of Udasi 
show an enormous decrease. The only conclusion is that either the members 
of these sects returned themselves as Sanatan Dharm or no sect at all. The 
strength of the group “ Reformers ” has more than doubled since last census, 
and is now 5-6 per cent, of the total population. Of the total number of ‘ Re- 
formers,’ which amounts to 478,000, the Arya or Vedic Dharm has 470,000 
followers. In 1911 the total number of Aryas was less than one lakh and 
rose to over two lakhs at last census, and it is now close upon half a million. Ou 
the other hand Brahmo, Dev Dharm and iSTanak Panthi show a decrease. 
Brahmos are to be found mostly in the urban areas of certain districts, and at 
last census too their population had declined. Dev Dharm, is also a sect 
of recent origin, being founded in 1887, and the number of its followers though 
larger than that of Brahmos is not considerable. The instruction to the enume- 
rators at last census was that in the case of Dev Samajis the name of the sect 
should be entered without the addition of religion. On the present occasion 
this instruction was modified and enumerators were required to enter the term 
‘ Hindu ' after the name of the sect, if so desired by the person enumerated. 
This might in some cases have resulted in the religion being entered as Hindu 
without the addition of sect. The decrease among Nanak Panthis is e\’idently 
due to many of them having been returned as Sikhs, Nanak Panthi being main- 
ly a Sikh sect. Radhaswamis show a large increase since last census. 

The figures for the group “ Sects of low castes ” show a large decline as 
compared with last census, evidently because numerous members of these castes 
have returned themselves as Ad-Dharmi or Sikh. There is a tremendous 
rise in the figiues for the “ Unspecified,” probably because a tendency was 
noticeable in many places at this census to return no sect with a view to consoli- 
date the position of the community. 

230. The tenets of the various sects of main religions have been fully 
described in the Census Reports of the past, especially in those of 1891 and 
1911, and a repetition here is unnecessary. Important variations in their 
numbers have been pointed out, and below is given an account of certain sects 
returned for the first time on the present occasion. 

This sect is a section of Kabir Panthis, and its members are the followers 
of Kabir Bhagat. They also believe in Guga, in whose name a fair is held at 
iVIeri in the Bikaner State. In the matter of dress and food they are akin to the 
people of the United Provinces, and their religious ceremonies are the same as 
those of other Hindus. They are found only in Hissar District, and their 
occupation is shoe-making and their mother-tongue is Purbi, a corrupt form 
of Urdu. 

They follow Sanatan Dharm, and their occupation is shoe-making. 

The sect has been in existence for the last three or four hundred years, 
and its members are the followers of Ram Deoji Pir. Their holy place is 
Rulicha in the Jodhpur State where the most important fair of the sect is held. 
Their religious ceremonies do not materially differ from those of other Hindus. 
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Ram Daiji is the name of a Hindu deity and the persons returned as 
memhers of this sect really belong to Sanatan Dharm. 


Bam Daiji. 

(Hissar, 16 
males and 
18 females.) 


Singi Kat is the profession of certain persons who extract blood from 
sick persons with the aid of singi, a small horn-shaped instrument made of 
horn and iron. The persons entered as members of this sect are really Sanatan 
Dharmis. 


Dhawal Pal and Dharam Premi are two difierent names for the Brahmanic 
Hindus and Vedic Dharmis, respectively. The members of these sects are Premi. 
found only in the Sialkot District, their total number being less than 500. 

The followers of Bishkarman, a Brahman, who married a woman of 
another caste, are usually Lohars and Tarlhans. They have a temple of their 
own on the Phagwara-NaAvanshahr road in the Jullundur District, but in practice 
they are Sanatan Dharmis. 


The founder of this sect is reported to be one Ram Pir, but the date of 
its origin is not traceable. Their particular beliefs and tenets are analogous 
to Hinduism. They pray like Hindus, and their religious books are in Shastri, 45 females.) 
Urdu or Durmukhi. In their dress and mode of life they are just like other 
Hindus. They do not eat bacon and they bury their dead. Rama Pir’s 
shrine is in the Jodhpur State, and a fair is held there during the months of 
Bhadon and Magh and draws thousands of members of this sect from the various 
parts of India. 

Swami Bishan Dass, who is over 70 years old, is the founder of this sect. 

His disciples believe in the doctrines of the ten Gurus of Sikhs, and are also 
known as Nanak Panthis. The following places are held sacred by them : — females.) 

(1) Rupar (Ambala District), (2) Sirhind Basi (Patiala State), (3) Machhi- 
wara (Ludhiana District), (4) Badla (Patiala State), and (5) Chak No. 389 
G. B. (Lyallpur District). 

The name of this sect, which is one of the names of the Almighty, 
literally meaning “ Deep, Profound,” has been derived from a sliabad (hymn) 
contained in the Granth Sahib (the holy book of Sikhs). 


They are really Jhiwars, and the founder of the sect was Baba Kalu, a 
Jhiwar who lived in the time of Akbar the Great. The successor of Baba 
Kalu pays a half-yearly visit to the members of the sect, and gives them a 
Tmnthi (necklet) to wear. They have a temple in Bhalwal and another in Patan- 
garh, both in Karnal District, and usually follow Hindu religion and observe 
the same fairs and festivals as other Hindus. Their peculiarity is a worship 
of wells. 


Kantbiwal. 

(Karnal, 5i 
males and 
42 females.) 


SECTION 3 —SIKHS. 

231. The followers of Sikhism at the present census number 4,071,624, of General, 
whom 2,270,946 are males and 1,800,678 females, giving a proportion of 793 
females per 1,000 males. During the last decade Sikhs have increased by 
964,328 or by 31-1 per cent. The principal figures for important units are given 

ABSOLriE Figures of Sikhs ( 1931 ). margin. A glance at 


Locality'. Persons. Males. Females. Proportion the SoCial 3 Iap 111 the begin- 


1 

! 2 

3 

of females 
per 1,000 
males. 

4 6 

ning of this Report will 
show that Sikhs reside 

Punjab 

British Territory 

Punjab States Agency . . 
other Punjab States . . 

4,0n,6U 

3,064,144 

996,626 

10,854 

2,270,916 

1,703,584 

661,238 

6,124 

l,SOO,67S 793 

1,360,560 799 

436,388 776 

4,730 772 

chiefly in the central Punjab, 
being most numerous in 
the territory which is marked 
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out roughly by a circle in the map below. 



Actiifil pumber of Sikha in thc'iaxtida — Cenana 1931. 


This circle embraces among other tracts the Majha, which comprises the 
Kasur and Chunian Tahsils of Lahore District and the Tarn Taran and Amritsar 
Tahsils of Amritsar District. The predominantly Sikh tahsils of Garhshankar 
and Hoshiarpur in the Hoshiarpur District are also included, Una and Dasuya 
Tahsils with a smaller proportion of Sikhs being left out. Further south the 
Rupar sub-division of Ambala and parts of Kaithal sub-division and Thanesar 
Tahsil of Karnal District fall within it and also nearly the whole of the Patiala 
State and the major portion of the Sirsa Tahsil of Hissar District. The heart of 
the circle covers the whole of Ludhiana and Jullundur Districts, the States of 
Kapurthala, Maler Kotla, Faridkot and Nabha, and a considerable portion of the 
Ferozepore District. The figures of the Sikh population are given in the map 
in thousands for all districts and states. The Sikhs number approximately 
9^ mi llions ivithin and 1| millions outside the circle, and their proportion 
diminishes with the distance from the circle. 


Variation in 
Number of 
Sikhs at Past 
Censuses. 


232. The population of Sikhs has been growing at each census except during 
the decade 1881 — 91, and in 1881 was considerably less than half of what it is 


Census. 

1 

Absolute 
figures for 
Sikhs. 

O 

Percentage 

increase. 

3 

Proportion 
per 10,000. 

4 

1881 

. . 1,706,909* 

. . i 

822 

1891 

.. 1,849,371* 

8-4 

809 

1901 

. . 2,102,813 

13-7 

863 

1911 

. . 2,881,495 

37-0 1 

‘ 1 

1,211 

1921 

. . 3,107,296 1 

1 1 

7-8 

1,238 

1931 

• . . 4,071,624 j 

310 

1,429 


* Include figures for Delhi. 


now. The table in the margin 
shows their number, percentage 
increase and proportion per 
10,000 of the total population 
at each of the past censuses. 
The numerical strength rose 
markedly during the decade 
1901 — 11, but the increase dur- 
ing the last decade is unprece- 
dented. 
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Below are given some quotations from the Census Reports of the past, 
which graphically describe certain phases of the Sikh community bearing on 
the rise and fall in its population at various periods. 

The following extracts appear at page 140 of the Punjab Census Report 
of 1881 

In 1853 Sir Richard Temple wrote, as Secretary to the Government 

“ The Sikh faith and ecclesiastical polity is rapidly going where the Sikh political ascendancy has already 
gone. Of the two elements in the old Khalsa, namely, the followers of Xanak the first prophet, and the followers 
of Guru Gobind, the second great religious leader, the former will hold their ground, and the latter will lose 
it. The Sikhs of Xanak, a comparative!}' small body of peaceful habits and old family, will perhaps cling to 
the faith of their fathers but the Sikhs of Gobind who are of more recent origin, who are more specially styled 
the Singhs or Lions, and who embraced the faith as being the religion of warfare and conquest, no longer regard 
the Khalsa now that the prestige has departed from it. Th^e men joined in thousands, and they now depart 
in equal number. They rejoin the ranks of Hinduism whence they originally came and they bring up their 
children as Hindus. The sacred tank at Amritsar is less thronged than formerly, and the attendance at the 
annual festival is diminishing yearly. The initiatory ceremony for adult persons is now rarely performed.” 

In tbe Administration Report of 1856-57 the same writer says after 
speaking of the small number of Sikb recruits that offered themselves till the 
fall of Delhi proclaimed our triumph. 

” Sikhism itself, too, which had previously fallen off so much, seems again to be slightly on the increase. 
During the past year the baptismal initiations at the Amritsar temple have been more numerous than during 
the preceding year. Sikhism is not dormant.” 

And Colonel MacMahon, Commissioner of Amritsar, writes as follows in 
his Census Report ; — 

“ The large decrease in the number of Sikhs since 1868 is not surprising. Sikhs decline in number, in 
years of peace. There was a serious decline, I believe, after the conquest of the Punjab down to 1857, when 
the demand for Sikhs for our army during the mutiny for a time gave a great stimulus to the growth of Sikhism. 
The idea prevails, not only with the officers of native regiments, but also among the classes from which Sikh 
converts are obtained, that Sikhs made better soldiers than Punjabi Hindus ; and hence whenever the warlike 
spirit revives. S ikhi sm in this part of the Punjab also revives. Ail the members of the same family do not always 
become Sikhs ; and those who have acquired a taste for the soothing influence of tobacco abstain from taking 
the fahul. Hence in times of peace there is a tendency for Sikhism to decline.” 

The following passage occurs in tbe Punjab Census Report of 1891 

(p. 96) 

“ There is reason to brieve that the marked preference shown for Sikhs in many branches of Government 
service, the hardy nature of the castes from which they are mainly drawn, and the recent extension of a kind 
of patriotic antiquarianism among the more educated of them, has not been without its influence in strengthening 
their power and preventing the disruption of the Sikh community which one has so often seen predicted.” 

Tbe next decade found tbe Sikh population rising at the expense of 
Hindus, and the following remarks are met with in the Punjab Census Report 
of 1901 (p. 122). 

“The number of Sikhs in these Provinces,* according to the present returns, is 2,130,987 as against 
1,870,481 in 1891, an increase of 260,-506, or 13-9 per cent. If these figure-s are at all accurate, Sikhism has made a 
marked advance since 1891, pos.sibly at the expense of Hinduism, for the Hindus only show an increase of 
2'4 per cent.” 

The phenomenal increase continued even during the very unhealthy 
decade preceding the census of 1911, when the total population of the Pro- 
vince showed an actual decrease. After remarking about the absence of sepa- 
rate vital record for Sikbs, the 1911 Report with regard to the increase in their 
number said : — 

“ Nevertheless the rate of increase is much too high for the natural development of population, under 
the unhygienic conditions which prevailed during the decade. The gain seems to have occurred mainly by 
accretions from the Hindus. It has not been possible to ascertain the number of people who have taken the pahul 
daring the last ten years, but the Singh Sabhas have been very active in enforcing the tenets of Guru 
Gobind Singh on all followers of Guru Xanak, whether Sikhs or Hindus, and they have been assisted greatly in 
their efforts by the fact that only Keshdhari Sikhs are enlisted in the army.” 

In tbe 1921 Report the following remarks of Mr. Garrett, I.E.S., who 
acted during a portion of the war period as a Recruiting officer, appear at 
page 179 : — 

“My experience during 1917 and 1918 in Ludhiana and the adjacent territories was that there were a 
large number of families of the Hindu zamindar class, of which those members who had enlisted in the 
Army had, as a matter of course, become Sikhs. Those who in the ordinary course of events would have 
stayed at home did not do so. When, as a result of the intensive recruiting at the later stages of the War, 
the' latter were induced to join up, they too became Sikhs.” 


* The area that now constitutes approximatelj- the whole of the Punjab and N.W.F. Province. 
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Sikh Growth 
due to Ab- 
sorption of 
Hindus. 


Apart from the facts set forth in the extracts quoted above, the num- 
ber of Sikhs since 1911 has greatly risen on account of the changed instructions 
about the definition of Sikhism. Prior to that year only those were recorded 
as Sikhs, who according to the tenets of the tenth Guru, Gobind Singh, grew 
long hair and abstained from smoking, but since then any one is recorded as a 
Sikh who returns himself as such whether or not he practises those tenets. 


The Sect Table XVI-A printed in Part III of this Volume gives the 


Particulars. 

1 

Kefidhari. 

2 

Sehjdhari. Unspecified. 

3 4 

1921 

. . 2,873,788 

228,366 

5,142 

1931 

. . 3,688,829 

281,903 

200,892 

Variation 

715,041 

53,537 

195,760 

Variation 




per cent 

24-9 

23-4 

3,806-9 


numbers of Kesdharis or those who 
take 'paJiul and wear Jces (long hair), 
and Sehjdharis or those who do not 
take or grow Z,-es. These figures 

are for facility of reference reproduced 
in the margin for this as well as the 
last census. 


Absolute Ikceease or Decrease. 


Year. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

1 

2 

3 

1921-31 

:zT99;93r 

+ 964,328 

1911-21 

-f 285, 911 

+225,801 

1901-11 

..' —1,541,462 

+ 778,682 

1891-01 

-t-69,341 

+ 219,017 

1881-91 

-1-890,686 

+ 173,631 


233. It is obvious from 'the remarks of the Census Reports of the past 
that the number of Sikhs varies greatly from time to time on account of the com- 
paratively easy conversion from Hinduism. It is not essential for a Sikh to be 

born a Sikh and any one can be initiated into 
the religion by pahul, a process fully described 
in the Census Report of 1881 (p. 136). This 
view is borne out by the figures in the margin, 
which show the absolute increase at each 
+i 73 ;m census in the total number of Sikhs as well 

^ as the increase or decrease among Hindus, 

The figures of Sikhs have risen at each census while those of Hindus have 
shown a decrease at the censuses of 1911 and 1931. At both these censuses the 
decrease among Hindus was accompanied by a marked increase among Sikhs, 
though there were also other causes responsible for reduction in the Hindu 
population, such as plague during the decade, 1901 — 11, and the treatment of 
Ad-Dharm as a separate religion on the present occasion. The big rise in the 
Sikh population during the last decade is obviously not due to natural increase 
alone. If any fresh evidence on this point is needed, we have only to apply the 
test of survivorship to the Sikh population of 1 921 and thus determine ‘approxi- 
mately the amount of gain due to the absorption of non-Sikh (primarily Hindu) 

population. From the 
figures in the margin we 
find that 542,596 persons 
were so absorbed. The 
calculations are based on 
the assumption that the 
proportion of survivors 
(persons now aged over 
10 years) of the 
1921 Sikh population 
would be the same as 

that for the total population. Any excess in the present Sikh p opnlation 
aged over 10 years would, therefore, be due to absorption from other 
communities as Sikhs are not likely to gain in numerical strength through any 
other cause, much less through immigration as among them the number of 
emigrants is larger than that of immigrants. The estimate of absorption 



i 

Particulars. j 

1 j 

All 

Religions. 

2 

Sikh. 

3 

1. 

Actual population of 192 1 . . j 

25,101,514 

3,107,296 

2. 

Population aged over 10 years i 
of 1931 

20,245,375 

2,943,466 

3. 

Calculated Sikh population' 




aged over 10 years (Sur-i 
vivors of 1921) ,,\ 


2,507,588 

4. 

Absorption among Sikhs agedj 
over 10 years . . 1 


435,878 

6. 

Enumerated Population under! 

10 years of 1931 ,.! 

8,245,482 

1,128,158 

6. 

Calculated Sikh population | 




under 10 years . . 1 

• • 

1,021,440 

7. 

Absorption among Sikhs underj 

10 years 


106,718 


Total estimated absorption 
(by adding items 4 and 7). 1 

, , 

542,596 
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in the population under 10 is madft on the assumption that the children 
under 10 among Sikhs would bear the same ratio to the calculated surviving 
Sikh population, aged 10 years and over, as the children of all religions under 
10 have to the total population aged over 10 years in 1931. 

In the general remarks in the beginning of this Chapter it has been point- 
ed out how certain castes were being more easily absorbed than others by 
Sikhism, and having regard to what has been said in this paragraph we can 
safely foretell that at no distant future most of the Hindu agricultural and 
artisan classes residing in the areas, included in the circle in the map on page 
304 as the stronghold of Sikhs, will go over to Sikhism. The only castes of 
Hindus which stand firm are Brahman and Khatri, though many members 
of the latter have become Sikhs. 


234. The map below shows the percentage of increase in the number of Percentage 
^ j. o Increase ol 


Sikhs in each district and state over the figures of the last census. 


Sikhs In 
Smaller Units. 
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Increase per cent, among Sikhs during 1921 — 31. 


The high percentage of increase in the canal colonies is undoubtedly due both 
to inter-district migration and absorption of lower castes of Hinduism, while in 
places like Mianwali, Karnal and Sirmoor, where Sikh population is very 
meagre, the results are evidently due to mere absorption. In such places the 
percentage of increase does not truly represent any real increase. This apphes 
even with greater force to places like Pataudi, Dujana and Loharu. In Ambala, 
Ludhiana, Amritsar, Lahore and Jullundur the increase is entirely due to 
accretions from other castes as well as to the large natural increase. In the 
Mandi State the increase has resulted from migration owing to the numerous 
labourers attracted by the Hydro-Electric project at Jogindarnagar. In certain 
districts Sikhs have actually decreased, but there is nothing surprising about this 
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as in districts sucli as Dera Ghazi Khan, Attock, Jhang, Rohtak and Gurgaon 


District. 

Increase (-f) or 
Decrease — ) per j 
cent, during the |j 
decade^ 1921-31. || 

District. 

; Increase { + ) or 
■ Decrease ( — ) per 
cent, during the 

1 decade, 1921-31. 

AU ReU- 
gions. 

1 i! 

ll 

Sikh. 1 

3 

1 

AU Reli- 
' gions. 

i 2 

Sikh. 

3 

Hissar 

+ 10-1 

i 

+20-9 

Gujranwala 

..! +18-1 

+ 40-9 

Rohtak 

+4-3 

-l-O; 

Sheikhupura 

+19-5 

+44-0 

Gurgaon 

+ 8-5 

-45-9 

Gujrat 

.. +11-9 

+ 19-7 

Kamal 

+2-9 

-f37-9 

Shahpur 

..: +14-1 

+32-0 

Ambala 

+ 9-0 

+59-4 

Jhelnm 

+13-4 

+ 18-3 

Simla 

-18-8 

-35-2 

Rawalpindi 

.. +11-4 

+30-1 

Kangra 

+4-6 

+ 150 

Attock 

.. +14-0 

-1-4 

Hoshiarpur 

+ 11-3 

+ 30-2 

1 jVIianwali 

••i +14-9 

+41-7 

JuUundur 

+ 14-7 

+21-1 

Montgomery 

+45-8 

+55-1 

jLiUdhiana 

+ 18-5 

+ 32-7 

Lyalipur 

..1 +14-0 

+ 31-4 

Ferozepore 

-t-5-3 

+28-2 

Jhang 

.. +16-5 

-9-6 

Lahore 

+ 22-0 

+35*7 

Multan 

..' +32-1 

+ 112-5 

Amritsar 

+20-2 

+39-4 

Muzaffargarh 

• •i +4-0 

+ 8-6 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

+ 13-9 
+ 11-6 

+29-7 

+26-7 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

+5-0 

i 

-18-5 


and Simla Hill States 
Sikhs are very few and 
the reduction in their 
number might be due 
to any cause, migration 
or absorption by Hin- 
duism. It is on the 
whole noticeable from 
the map that Sikhs 
have in many areas 
increased at a much 
greater rate than the 
total population. The 
marginal table com- 


pares the increase per cent, among Sikhs with that among all rehgions in British 
districts. 


To give some further idea about the gain of Sikhism I quote in 


SMetnent showing the increase err decrease among 
certain ASikh castes. 


the margin the figures of certain 


Caste. 

1 

1931. 

O 

1921. 

3 

Increase 
( + ) or 
decrease ( — 
4 

Percentage 

of 

). variation. 
5 

Arora 

114,329 

121,096 

-6,767 

-5-6 

Chamar 

158,753 

163,290 

-4,537 

-2-8 

Chuhra 

169,247 

42,476 

+ 126,771 

+298-5 

Jat 

2,134,596 

1,823,466 

+ 311,140 

+ 17-1 

Rajput 

52,829 

30,508 

+22,321 

+ 73-2 

Saini 

86,688 

53,777 

+32,911 

+61-2 

Tarkhan 

159,103 

139,768 

+ 19,335 

+ 13-8 


castes for 1921 and 1931. It 
may be pointed out that these 
figures furnish no more than 
a mere indication as except in the 
case of higher castes such as Jat 
and Bajput, converts to Sikhism 
do not as a rule return any caste, 
being content with the entry of 


‘ Sikh ’ in the column of caste. This desire to return no caste is actuated by 


the feeling that it is .better not to return a low caste, and as a matter of fact 
many members of low castes such as Chuhra and Chamar adopt Sikhism in 
order to escape the inferiority complex. In regard to Sikhs the instructions 
to enumerators were that they should not be pressed to return their caste. 


The figures of variation in the numerical strength of castes can be best 
studied over a long period, as owing to wrong classification or different inter- 
pretation of instructions the results of two successive censuses may not serve 
as an index to actual facts. The table below shows for each of the last six 
censuses the variations in the population figures of certain castes, which claim 
both Hindus and Sikhs among their members. 


Caste and religion. j 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

1 

. _ i 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Jat 

(Hindu) . . 

1,445,374 

1,697,177 

1,539,574 

1,000,085 

1,046,396 

992,309 


(Sikh) 

1,122,673 

1,116,417 

1,388,877 

1,617,532 

1,822,881 

2,133,152 

Tarkhan (Carpenter) 

(Hindu) 

213,070 

215,561 

233,934 

162,305 

161,833 

146,727 


(Sikh) .. 

113,067 

134,110 

146,904 

180,447 

139,327 

158,446 

Lohar (Blacksmith) 

(Hindu) .. 

101,190 

110,338 

110,816 

82,204 

83,385 

74,463 


(Sikh) 

24,361 

23,287 

30,455 

34,862 

20,025 

16,460 

Chuhra (Scavanger) 

( Hindu) . . 

613,434 

859,571 

934,553 

777,821 

693,393 

368,224 


(Sikh) 

40,501 

90,321 

21,673 

49,937 

40,345 

167,341 

Darzi (Tailor) 

(Hindu) .. 

9,674 

10,218 

9,680 

7,657 

8,178 

9,823 


(Sikh) 

186 

660 

716 

1,406 

1,587 

3,630 

Chamar (Shoemaker) 

(Hindu) . . 

931,915 

1,029,335 

1,089,003 

909,499 

968,298 

684,963 

»» 

(Sikh) . . 

100,014 

106,328 

75,753 

164,110 

161,862 

165,717 


The figures bear out the remarks recorded above. Among Jats the 
number of Hindus has gone on decreasing since 1901, except for a small 
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increase In 1921. The iSikh Jats have on the other hand l)een ever on the in- 
crease. Among occnpational castes, such as Tarkhan and Jjohar. Hindus have 
been decreasing since 1901 . while the number of Sikhs has been rapidly growing, 
though of late it has had a downward tendency, d'his is merely due to the 
failure on the part of Sikh artisans to return any caste at all or to claim Kam- 
garhia as their caste instead of the traditional caste. Tarkhan. Many of these 
artisans were evidently absorbed from Hindui.sm. The number of (dmhras 
among Hindus has lieen declining seriously since the 1911 census, and it hasbeen 
on the increase among Kikhs except in 1901 and 1921. the increase at this 
census being very much greater than before. But for the new Ad-Dharmi move- 
ment manvmore (’hamarsand ('huhras would liave returned tliemselves as Hikhs. 


235. The statement in the margin shows the numerical strength of the 

different sects returned in the Province 
under the two main divisions. ” Kesdhari ■' 
and ■■ Sehjdhari." The bulk of Sikh 
population, i.e.. 88- 1 per (^ent. of the 

total, is Kesdhari, only 0-9 per cent, 
being Sehjdhari. The districts with the 
largest number of the latter are Hoshiarpm' 
(35.91 6). Montgomery (31 .530), and Jnllundiir 
(27.805). The remaining 5 per cent, of the Sikh 
population is made up of sects analogous 
to other religions " or miscellaneous sects’' 
such as Guru Bhag Singh (724). Nirmala (268). Nam Dev (267). Narankari (282), 
Baba Budhi (231). Kabir Panthi (114). Bedi Sodhi (76). Baba Kalu (52), Sadu 
(44). Baba Bindu (41) and Gulab Dasi (2). Among Kesdharis the Tat-Khalsas, 
Hazuris and Nanak Panthis occupy a prominent position. For a description 
of the different sects or their practices or tenets distinguishing them from each 
other the reader is referred to the Census Keports of 1891 and 1911. in which 
the subject has been fully discussed. The only noticeable feature brought out 
by the present census is that the strength of minor sects is very much on the 
decrease owing to a general tendency of modern times to do away with sub- 
sects in the interests of tic community as a Avhole. 


Sect. 

' Kesdhari. 

Sehjdhari. 

1 

O 

3 

Gobind Singh 

2;l,tj73 


Haznri 

192,880 

2,337 

Ktika Namdhari 

13,068 


Mazhabi 

15,860 

; ’ 870 

Kihang 

4.195 


Nanak Panthi 

26.675 

1,202 

Panj Piria 

62 

839 

Bamdasi 

11,941 

Ram Rai 

1,207 

17 

Sartraria 

11,817 

1,813 

Tat-Khalsa 

147 


TJdaai 

16 

,369 

Miscellaneous 

6,959 

7 

Unspecified 

.. 3,280,317 

i 274,449 

Total 

.. 8,588,829 

! 281.903 


The variation since 1921 in sects 


— , 

1921. 

1931. 

Variation 

Sect. 1 

per cent. 


- ! 

3 

4 

KESDHARI. ! 

Gobind Singh . . i 

42,678 

23.673 

— 44’o 

Hazuri . . \ 

246,367 

192,886 

— 

Knka N amdhari . . ! 

4,037, 

13,068 

-1-223-7 

Mazhabi 

2,291 

15,866 

4-592 -6 

Nihang 

3,913 

4,195 

-f7-2 

Nanak Panthi . , ^ 

22.486 

26.675 

4-18-6 

Panj Piria 

4,692, 

62 

-98-6 

Ramdasi 

10,568 

11,941 

4-13-0 

Ram Rai 

605 

1,207 

4-99-5 

Sarwaria 

14,256 

11,817 

-17-1 

Tat Khalsa 

531,279 

147 

-100-0 

Udasi 

776 

16 

-97-9 

Unspecified 

1,989,940 

3,280,317, 

4- 64-8 

SEHJDHARI. 

Hazuri 

1,613 

2,337 

4-44-9 

Nanak Panthi . . 

13,96r 

1,202 

-91-4 

Radhaswami 

378: 

839 

-100-0 

Ramdasi 

209 

4-301-4 

Sarwaria 

2,382 

1,813 

-23-9 


66 

369 

4-459-1 

Unspecified 

209,757 

274,449 

4-30-8 


as belonging to a particular sect. Sects 
to be losing popularity, as also the sect 


\dth the greatest number of followers is 
given in the marginal table. Kes- 
dharis have increased from ^,873,788 
to 3.588.829. or by 24-8 per cent, and 
Sehjdharis from 228,366 to 281,903, 
or by 23-4 per cent. The orthodox 
sects such as Gobind Singh’’ and 
■■ Hazuri are on the decrease, but 
sects like Nanak Panthi and Mazhabi, 
the latter chiefly returned by Chuhras. 
Chamars, Sansis and Bawarias, show 
a large increase. The increase in the 
figures of “ Unspecified ” is due to the 
lack of return of sect on the part of 
persons who were formerly recorded 
like Udasi and Panj Piria would see 
analogous to Islam, namely Sarwaria. 


Strength ol 
Sikh Sects. 


Variation in 
Sects 
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CHAPTER XI. — RELIGION. 


CieneraL 


SECTION 4.— AD-DHARMIS. 


236. The circumstances leading to the return of Ad-Dharmi religion have 
been described in the general section of this Chapter. The figures of Ad- 
Dharmis for certain districts have been given in paragraph 2 19 above. The 
absolute figures by districts and states are given in Imperial Table XVI and the 
figures by tahsils in Provincial Table II, both appearing in Part II of this Volume. 
The Ad-Dharmis, however, do not comprise all the Hindu depressed classes as 
numerous members of these classes have returned themselves as Hindus and 


abstained from claiming the new religion. The figures for aU the depressed 
classes of Hindus are not available, as at this census some limi t had to be placed 
lor reasons of economy on the number of castes to be sorted. The figures for 
the most numerous castes are, however, available, and the total strength of de- 


District or State. 

1 

Ad- 

Dharmi. 

o 

Hindu 

Depressed 

Classes.* 

3 

District or State. 

1 

Ad- 

Dharmi. 

2 

Hindu 

Depressed 

Classes. 

3 

Hissar 

9 

95,414 

Montgomery 

16,119 

16,307 

Rohtak 

. . 

96,254 

Lyallpur 

50,718 

14,181 

Gurgaon 


106,899 

Jhang 

66 

1,079 

Kamal 

5,011 

108,149 

Multan 

4,927 

10,978 

Ambala 

98 

93,246 

• Muzafiargarh 


2,849 

Simla 


7,231 

D. G. Khan 


2,144 

Kangra 

20,883 

88,890 

Dujana State 


3,335 

Hoshiarpur 

111,829 

35,613 

Pataudi State 


3,077 

Jullundur 

113,580 

21,336 

Kalsia State 

”282 

8,484 

Ludhiana 

17,720 

20,396 

Simla Hill States. . 


79,245 

Ferozepore 

36,262 

40,046 

Loharu State 

, . 

2,393 

Lahore 

1,006 

60,176 

Sirmoor State 


43,384 

Amritsar 

164 

31,082 

Bilaspur State 

, , 

16,974 

Gurdaspur 

6,545 

12,858 

Mandi State 


42,136 

Sialkot 

26 

26,800 

Suket State 


14,675 

Gujranwala 

■2 

6,365 

Kapurthala State 

10,174 

21,697 

Sheikhupura 

11,741 

10,735 

Maler Kotla State 


8,662 

Gujrat 

1,010 

2,371 , 

Faridkot State . . 

i’584 

3,433 

Shah pur 

1,591 

6,096 : 

Chamba State 

537 

8,848 

Jhelum 


532 ; 

Patiala State 

2,452 

116,101 

Rawalpindi 


3,311 

Jind State 

. , i 

33,754 

Attock 


489 

Xabha State 

6 

26,767 

Jlianwali 


675 

Bahaw alpur State 

4,447 

35,477 


pressed classes 
belonging to 
these castes 
inclusive of 
Ad-Dharmis is 
given in 
Appendix I at 
the end of this 
Chapter. The 
table in the 
margin gives 
the figures 
of Ad-Dharmis 
and the Hindu 
depressed 
classes* sepa- 
rately as far as 
av'ailable for 


each district and state. It is evident from the table that Ad-Dharmis in most 


places form only a fraction of the Hindu depressed classes, and except in 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. which are their strongholds, and Sheikhupura 
and Lyallpur colonies, Ad-Dharmis nowhere outnumber the other depressed 
classes. In ^Montgomery the number of the two is about equal. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the number of persons who returned themselves as Ad-Dharmis 
in each area was governed by the peculiar circumstances of the locality. In 
areas like Hissar, Rohtak and Karnal, where depressed classes are found in 
large numbers, the propaganda on behalf of Ad-Dharmis appears to have been 
inefiective as these districts are far removed from the centre of Ad-Dharmi 
movement. Moreover, the Hindu land-owning classes of those tracts wield a 
strong influence against religious disruption. The number of Ad-Dharmis on 
the other hand is large in the colony districts, where menial classes are fully 
alive to their interests. A lot of jiropaganda work was done by the leaders of 
Ad-Dharmis, specially in the Lyallpur District. At the same time the Sikh 
land-owners in some districts, particularly Lyallpur, Ludhiana and Ambala 
used all their resource to make Chuhras and Chamars return themselves as 
Sikhs and not as Ad-Dharmis, and but for this the number of Ad-Dharmis in 
those districts would have been <-onsiderably larger. 

* Baw aria, Chamar, Chuhra, Ilasi and Koli, Dumna, Jlagh, Od, Ramdasia, Sansi and SareiaT^^ ^ 
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In the margin are given figures since 1881 for some of the most numerous 

depressed classes, who 
have been returned as 
belonging to more 
than one religion. 
The Bawarias at the 
present moment are 
equally divided between 
Hindus and Sikhs, while 
most of the Sansis re- 
turned their religion as 
Sansi but were thrown 


Caste and Beligion. 

1 

1931. 

2 

1921. 

3 

1911. 

4 

1901. 

5 

1891. 1 1881. 

6 1 7 

Bawaria (Hindu) . . 

16,045 

25,517 

26,847 

27,633 

24,401i 20,163 

„ (Sikh) . . 

15,858 

9,005 

6,002 

1,275 

1,636' 1,478 

„ (Ad-Dharmi) 

56 




• • • • 

Chamar (Hindu) . . 

684,963 

968,298 

909,499 

1,089,003:1.029.335 931,915 

„ (Sikh) . . 

155,717 

161,862 

164,110 

75,753 

106,328 100,014 

„ (Ad-Dharmi) 

256,349 

. . 



• • • . 

Chuhra (Hindu) 

368,224 

693,393 

777,821 

934,553 

869,671 613,434 

„ (Sikh) 

157,341 

40,345 

49,937 

21,673 

90,321 40,501 

„ (Ad-Dharmi) 

86,548 





• • « . 

Bamdasi (Hindu) . . 

12,235 




• • . . 

„ (Sikh) 

67,080 


. . 

■ • . . 

„ (Ad-Dharmi) 

47,169 

• • 


. . 


Sansi (Hindu) . . 

26,665 

17,090 

22 022 

23,658 

18,246 17,990 

„ (Sikh) 

1,238 

77 




,, (Ad-Dharmi) 

384 

.. 



. . 


into the Hindu religion at the time of sorting. The proportion of Chamars in 
the Ad-Dharmi figures is very much greater than that of Chuhras. The fickle- 
ness of both in the matter of faith is, however, well illustrated by their oscilla- 
tion between Hinduism and Sikhism at difierent censuses. A considerable num- 
ber of Eamdasias, who would have otherwise returned themselves as Sikhs, 
returned themselves as Ad-Dharmis at this census. A further discussion on 
the subject of depressed classes will be found in Appendix III at the end of this 
volume. 


SECTION 5.— MUSLIMS. 

. 237. The Muslims according to the present census number 13,332,460 General. 
(7,241,612 males and 6,090,848 females) in British Territory, as against 11,444,321 
(6,195,738 males and 5,248,583 females) in 1921, which means an increase of 
16-5 per cent. In the Punjab States their number is 1,597,436 (874,771 males 
and 722,665 females) as against 1,369,062 (751,819 males and 617,243 females) at 
last census, or an increase of 16-7 per cent. The proportion of Muslims in 
British Territory and Punjab States to the total population is 56-5 per cent, 
and 32’ 5 per cent., respectively, while in the Province it is 52 per cent. The 
Muslim p^ulation has never shown a decrease at any of the past censuses. 

During the last fifty years their proportion in the total population has risen 
from 48 to 52 per cent, indicating that the increase among them has been 
at a greater rate than that among the rest of the population. 

The map below shows the percentage of variation in each district and 
state since 1921. 
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C»APTi;t: XI. — liKUGIOX. 


The increase is greatest in Montgomery District, but here the total 
population has also inci'eased by over 40 per cent. The same is the case with 
Multan and Bahawalpur where the ])ercentage increase is next highest. The 
increase in Sheikhupura, Lyallpur, Lahore and Amritsar has been fairly big. 
Hissar, Ludhiana. Gujranwala, Jhang and iVLanwali come next, followed by the 
north-western districts of Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhelum. Rawalpindi and Attock, 
the south-eastern districts of (iurgaon, Rohtak and Karnal, and iimbala 
and Hoshiarpur. There has been mily a small increase in Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Kangra and Bilaspur. and the least in MuzafEargarh and the rest of the Himala- 
yan Xatural Division. 


The map below shows at a glance the flifference between the 



Excess of percentage increase among M'isiims over lice ptixenhige increase in the total population 1921 — 1931. 

percentages (if increase among Muslims and the total population of each dis- 
trict and state.* In the greater portion of North West Dry Area the rise among 
Musliius has been smaller than that iit the total population. This is true of 
Montgomery, Multan. Baliawalpur, MuzaSargarh. Shahpur and Gujranwala. 
The same applies to the sub-montane districts of Gujrat and Sialkot and the 
ludo-Gangetic Plain district of Jullundur. The slightly greater increase in the 
extreme western districts, from Rawalpindi to Dera Ghazi Khan, is only 1 per 
cent, above the increase in the t<jtal population. The onlv other people of this 
part of the Province are Himlu traders who do not show the same increase, 
as the IMuslim gain is in some of these districts no doubt partly due to the demo- 
bilization of a cimsiderable number of Muslim soldiers dming the last decade. The 

♦ 

*Thc figures of total population for 1921 for this, map and the map on the last page have been taken 
from Imperial Table II, whicb gives adjusted figures after accounting for changes in area ; the figures of Muslims, 
taken from Imperial Table VI of 1921, have not been similarly adjusted except in Sheikhupura where alone the 
transfer of area and population was considerable. The population of Muslims in this district for 1921 has been 
estimated 'o be 204,266 males and 164,431 females. 
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next higher rise is in Sheikhupura, Ferozepore, Patiala and Jind. The increase 
in the first-named is partly due to the immigration of tenants, field labourers, 
ntc.. which is still going on from districts such as Jullundur and Sialkot. The 
increase in Lyallpur is due to the recent extension of colonization, and in 
Lahore to natural causes and immigration to the city. The higher percentage 
increase in south-eastern districts is due to comparatively smaller increase 
in the rural population which is predominanth" Hindu owing to the in- 
creasing pressme on resources or unhealthiness. The large percentage 
increase in Mandi is of course mainly due to the influx of labourers at 
J ogindar nagar . 


The increase among Muslims has l»een examined above in more ways 
than one. Two important (anises, which have apparently contributed to a 
proportionately greater rise in their population in the past, are the comparative 
healthiness of the tracts in ^vhich the bulk of their population resides, and the 
great economic development which has taken place in those areas. 


238. The sects of Muslims have been grouped in Table XVI-A (in Part MnsiimSMta. 
Ill of this Volume) under four main heads. I'iz. (1) Shias. (2) i^nnnis (3) Re- 
formers and (4) “ Sects analogous to other religions.” 

The provincial figures are given in the margin for facility of reference. 

It will be seen that over 95 
per (!ent. of the Mu.slim popu- 
lation in the whole Pro\-ince 
is Sunni, and more than half 
of the remainder is Shia. The 
group ■ Reformers ’ forms 
only 1 (iper cent, of the total, 

^LIimadiK a.nd Ahl-i-Hadis 
being -I and 1-2 per cent., 


Sects. 

1 

1 Strength. 

Sects. 

1 

Strength. 

Shia 

1 

..i 338,779 

Reformers 

.. 241,418 

Snnni 

.. 14,276,642 

Ahl-i-ijuran 

440 



Ahmadi 

55,908 

Hanfi 

24,289 

Ahl-i-Hadis 

182.644 

MisoeUaneous 

..! 697 

1 Mawahid 

. . ■ 896 

Qadri 

123 



Shafi 

1,230 

Sects analogous to 


Unspecified 

14,250,303 

other religions 

1,630 


Sect.s Unspecified 

73,067 


respectively. 


The figures for the main se'^ts 


Sects. 

1 

1921. 

2 

1931. 

3 

Increase. 

4 

All Seci!i 


U,y2tJ,.S9fi 

Ift'o 

Sonnis 

12,466,791 

14,276,642 

14-5 

Shias 

256,629 

338,779 

32-0 

Ahl-i-Hadis - . 

60,327 

182,544 

202-6 

Ahmadi 

28,816 

55,908 

94-0 


the last decade. Sects analogous 
figure is negligiiile. 


are compared in the margin for tlie censuses 
of 1921 and 1931. It is evident that the 
proportionate increase among Sunnis is 
about the same as that in the total popu- 
lation. The Shias haA'e increased bv 32 
per (wnt., while Ahmadis have nearly 
doubled and Ahl-i-Hadis trebled during 
to other religions show an increase, but their 


Varlatloit. 


SECTION 6.— CHRISTIANS. 

239. The total number of Christians in the Province is 419.353 as General, 
against 332.939 at last census, an increase of 2(i per cent. Of these, Europeans 
and allied races number 20.099 or 4-8 pei- cent., .Vnglo-Indians 3.025 or 0-9 
per cent., and Indian Christians 395,029 or 94-3 per cent. Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians have decreased during the last decade l)v 8-4 and 19-4 per cent., 
respectively, while Indian Christians show an increase of 29 per cent., a rate 
only e.xceeded by the percentage of rise among Sikhs. The causes of 
variation are discussed in paragraph 315 of the lu'xt Cliapter on Castes, 

Tribes and Races. 
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CHAPTER XI.— RELIGION. 


Local Distri- 
bution of 
Christians. 


From Subsidiary Table III at tbe end of this Chapter it is apparent that 

Christianity has made 
great progress since 
1881, its followers 
having increased from 
26,000 to over 400,000, 
or 8 times during the 
last fifty years. This is 
mainly attributable to 
accretions from Mus- 
lims and Hindus, mostly from the depressed classes of the latter. The 
table in the ma'gin gives the number of Indian Christians at each 
of the last six censuses in the Province and the administrative divisions of 
British Territory. The rise in the Lahore and Multan Divisions is particularly 
great. 


Indtfi/i Chrt^tv(n.=i. 


Territory and 
Division. 

1 

1881. 

1891. 

3 

1901. 

4 

1911. 

5 

1921. 

6 

1931. 

7 

Punjab 

3,351 

18,626 

36,856 

158,383 306,498 

395,629 

British Territory 

3,2Gi 



157,609 

303,336 

302,114 

Ambala Division 

988 

850 

2,785 

2,715 

19,310 

12,928 

JuUundur Division . . 

523 

774 

1,919 

6,220 

12,951 

15,049 

Lahore Division 

1,492 

16,377 

22,023 

105,613 

197,169 

273,049 

Rawalpindi Division 

180 

405 

903 

10,087 

16,711 

18,962 

Multan Division 

79 

108 

8,941 

32,974 

57,195 

72,156 


Of the total number of Indian Christians 45,795 are Roman Cathohcs and 


Sects of Indian 


Percentage 

Christians. 

1921. 

1931. variation. 



1921 

—31. 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

Total strenqth 

' 306,495 

395,629 

29-] 

Roman Catholics 

32,687 

45,795 

40-1 

Syrians 

26 

175 

573 1 

Others 

273,785 

349,659 

27-7 


175 Syrians, while 349,659 belong to 
the other sects, the detail for which 
is not available. The marginal table 
compares the present strength of 
the sects of Indian Christians with 
that of 1921. It is evident that 


Roman Catholics have increased by 40 per cent, during the last decade or 
by a higher rate than the rest of the Indian Christians. 


240. The figures in the margin show the numerical strength of Christians 
of all races in the Natural Divdsions. They are most 
numerous in the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, chiefly 
in Sheikhupura, Gujranwala and Lahore, where 
their proportion has risen during the last decade 
from 4-48 to 7-07. 4’38 to 6‘71 and 4'11 to 4-14 per 
c ent., respectively. In the two first-named districts 
they have increased at a much greater rate than 
the total population, and the smaller proportion in Lahore is probably due to 
the fact that the cajiital of the Province has a great attraction for the other 
communities as well. 


Total 

Natural Division. Christians 

(1931). 

I 2 

Indo-Gangetic Plain 

West . . 198,081 

Himalayan . . 2,586 

Sub-Himalayan . . 132,500 

North-West Dry Area 86,186 


Next in importance is the f>ub-Himalayan Division, which has 31 '6 per 
cent, of the total Christian population. Among the districts of this Division 
Gurdaspur has registered the greatest increase, the proportion of Christians 
in the population being now 4-45 per cent, as against 3-86 per cent, at last 
census. The increase in Gujrat (from 2,373 to 3,097) and Sialkot (from 62,266 
to 66,365) is .small, and in the latter district conversions seem to have reached 
their utmost limit. 


One-fifth of the total Christian population resides in the North-West 
Dry Area. The districts, which contain a fairly large number of Christians, 
are Lyallpur, Shahpiir and Montgomery. The numerical strength of 
Christians in these districts is 45,000, 11,000 and 17,000, respectively, as 
against 42,000, 11,000 and 10,000 in 1921. In Shahpur the number of Christians 
is stationary, while in Montgomery the rise is 70 per cent, mainly owing to- 
the colonization during the last decade. 
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Proportionately the greatest number of Christians is found in the Simla 
District, the summer headquarters of the Government of India, where 
some Military offices are permanently located. The smallest number of 
Christians as at last census is found in Dera Ghazi Khan, while in the States 
of Loharu, Dujana, Bilaspur, Patiala and Suket the proportion of Christians 
varies between 1 and 6 per 10,000 of the total population, and in Jubbal 
State as in 1921 no Christian has been returned. 


SECTION 7.— MINOR RELIGIONS. 

241. There are now 43,140 Jains in the Province as against 41,321 in 
1921 , an increase of 4-4 per cent. Jainism is treated asa separate religion for the 
purposes of census, but it is in reality a sect of Hindus, as evidenced by the fact 
that many Jains return themselves as Jain-Hindus and many Hindus as Hindu- 
Jains. The enumerators were instructed at this census to add in column 4 of 
the general schedule (religion and sect) the term “ Hindu ” in brackets after 
the name of the religion in case a Jain definitely asked that it should be so 
added. The statistics show that 7,626 persons (4,035 males and 3,588 females) 
returned themselves as Jain-Hindus and were included among Jains, while 
526 persons (305 males and 221 females) returned themselves as Hindu-Jains 
and were included among Hindus. 

Nearly half the total number of Jains in the Punjab are to be found in 
the districts of the Ambala Division, chiefly in Hissar, Eohtak and Karnal. 
Jains constitute -14 per cent, of the total population of British Territory as 
against -16 per cent, in 1921. The decrease is due to the fact that the figures of 
Jains and Hindus are liable to intermingle. The main caste of Jains is Aggarwal, 
which in British Territory numbers 19,393 as against 21,746 in 1921, a decrease 
of 10-9 per cent, due to such intermingling. 

About 21 per cent, of Jains belong to Digambar sect and 20 per cent, 
to Swetambar, while the remaining 59 per cent, have returned no sect at 
all. At last census these percentages were Digambars 44, Swetambars 53 
and “ Unspecified ” 3. There is thus a very big increase among the 
“ unspecified. ” The important sub-sect, Sathankwasi, of Swetambari 
sect has been returned by 3,292 persons (1,752 males and 1,510 females) in the 
whole Province. For fuller details of Jain sects reference mav be made to 
Table XVI-A., in Part HI of this Volume. 


242. 


Ambala 

Simla 

Ludhiana 

Ferozepore 

Lahore 

Gurdaspur 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 



6 

Shahpur 


1 


14 

Rawalpindi 


9 


5 

Attook 


1 


1 

Montgomery 


2 


14 

Bhagat 


7 


2 

Mandi 


138 


1 

Suket 


14 


4 

Patiala 


2 


from the Kangra District, 1,.30 
from Bashahr State and 56i 
from Chamba State. The res 
are distributed in the district 
and states noted in the margir 
There were 5,912 Buddhists in the Province in 1921, and the increase durin 
the last decade amounts to 1,841 or 31-1 per cent. The figures of Buddhist 
are apt to intermingle with those of Hindus. 

243. The number of Zoroastrians (Parsis) according to the recent censn 

66 is 569, as against 598 in 1921. They ar 
117 generally immigrants from Bombay an( 
their principal occupation is tradf 
The districts and states in which their strength is more than 10 are noted i 
the margin. 


JuUundur 

Ferozepore 

Lahore 

Amritsar 


70 

24 

169 

42 


Rawalpindi 

Jhang 

Multan 

Bahawalpur 


Jains. 


Buddhists. 


Zoroastrians.] 
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CHAPTER XI — KKT.IGIOX. 


lewi. 


ladeflnite 

Beltets. 


244. The muiiher of Jews in the Province is insignificant, being 13 as 
against 19 at last census, and very few of them are domiciled Indians. 
They have been enumerated in Ambala (2). Lahore (1). Amritsar (4), 
Rawalpindi (5), and Mandi ( I ). 

245. There is no entry in the tables about agnostics or about those of 
uncertain or indefinite beliefs. At last census their number was 15. The 
census agency of enumerators and sbp-copyists was not completelv free from 
OA'er zeal and the entries must have been thrown among one religion or other. 
As most of the" persons (if any) returning such religions are usually Europeans, 
they have probably Iieen classified as Christians. One of the instructions to 
copyists, which might have helped to bring about this result, was that in 
the case of doubtful entries in respect of any individual similar entries in 
respect of tlie other members of the same family should be consulted. 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XI. 

Actual Population of Main Religions and Depressed Classes and their proportion per 10,000 of the 
total population (All Rehsions) for each District and State of the Punjab Province. 


Hindu. 


♦Dkpressei) 

CuASbES. 


MKll . 


Musi.iii. 


CiiKisnAN. Others. 


o 

a 


District or State. 


POPUL \- 
TIOV. 


3 

^ o 


<3 

H 


o 

2 ^ 


£> O 

AhH 

i) 


< 

10 


p 


11 


O 


^ -:S ao ' .S 

O 

O ^ 

2 ^ 2 'o 0^ 

® 9 "3 

it fi 
M 



PUNJAB 

28,490,857 

7,219,886 

2,534 

1,798,623 

632 

4,071,624 

1,429 

14,929,896 

5,240 

419,353 

147 51,475 

18 


BRITISH TERRITORY • • 

23,580,852 

5,417,186 

2,297 

1,310,709 

556 

3,064,144 

1,299 

13,332,460 

5,654 

414,788 

176 41,665 

18 

1 

Hisaaf 

899,470 

488,006' 

5,426 

95,423 

1,061 

.35,169 

613 

253,784 

2,.S21 

1,107 

12 

o,990: 

67 

2 

Hohtak 

805,621 

•559,709 

6,948 

90,251 

1,195 

596 


137,880 

1,711 

4,807 

60 

6,375! 

79 

3 

Gurgaou 

740, 163 

3 86,275 

5,219 

106,899 

1,444 

500 

7 

242,357 

3,274 

1.463 

20 

2,669| 

36 

4 

Kanial 

852,611 

457,137 

5,362 

113,100 

1,327 

16,928 

199 

259.730 

3.046 

1,469 

17 

4.190 

49 

5 

Anibala 

742,902 

253,465 

3,412 

93.344 

1,257 

155.555 

2,094 

230,837 

3,107 

7.141 

96 

2,560 

34 

6 

Simla 

36,786 

2 1.430 

5,820 

7,231 

1,965 

'700 

207 

5,810 

1.579 

1,.540 

419 

15 

4 

7 

Kangia 

801,312 

642.325 

8,016 

109,773 

1,370 

2,396 

30 

40,483 

505 

576 

7 

5,759 

72 

8 

Hoshiarpur 

1,032,187 

378,740 

3,669 

147,442 

1.428 

173,147 

1,678 

328,078 

3,179 

3,764 

36 

1,0161 

10 

9 

Jullundur 

943,721 

133,900 

1,4 19 

134,916 

1,429 

249,571 

2,645 

419,556 

4,446 

4,323 

46 

1,449 

16 

10 

Ludbiaixa 

672,494 

82,045 

1,220 

38,116 

567 

312,829 

4,652 

235,598 

3,503 

2,477 

37 

1,429 

21 

11 

Perozeporp 

1,156,732 

168,380 

1,456 

76,308 

600 

388,108 

3,355 

515,430 

4,456 

7,070 

61 

1,436 

12 

12 

Lahore 

1,378,570 

208,543 

1,513 

51,182 

371' 

244,304' 

1,772' 

815..S20 

5,918 

57,097 

414 

1,624: 

12 

13 

Amritsar ■ " 

1,117,120 

143.310 

1,283 

31,246 

280 

399,951 

3,580 

524,676 

4,696 

16,619 

149 

1,318 

12 

14 

Gurdaspur 

970,898 

236,546 

2,436 

19,403 

200 

178,471 

1,838 

493,216 

5,080 

43,243 

446 

19 

15 

Sialkot 

979,617 

179,595 

1,833 

26,826 

274 

94,955 

969 

609,633 

6,223 

66,365 

678 

2,243' 

23 

16 

Gujranwala 

736, 138 

87,397 

1,187 

5,367 

73 

71,595 

973 

521,343 

7,082 

49,304! 

671 

1,072 

14 

17 

Shoikhupura 

696,732 

59,411 

852 

22,476 

323 

1 19,477 

1,715 

445,996 

6,401 

49,266: 

707 

106 

2 

18 

Gujrat 

922,427 

69,975 

759 

3,381 

37 

59,188 

642 

786,750 

8,529 

3,097 

33 

36 


19 

Shahpur 

821,490 

82,874 

1,009 

7,687 

94 

40.074 

488 

679,546 

8.272 

11,294 

137 

lOi 


20 

Jhelum 

541,076 

35,536 

657 

5321 

10 

22,030 

407 

482,097 

8,910 

672 

12 

209i 

' 4 

21 

Rawalpindi 

634,357 

56, 174 

886 

3.311 

52 

41,265 

650 

524.965 

8,276 

7,486 

118 

1,156 

18 

22 

.4tt'jok 

583,960, 

3 1,443 

539 

489 

•S 

19,522 

334 

531,793 

9,107 

710 

12 

3 

23 

Mianwali 

411,539 

49,219 

1,196 

575 

14 

4,231 

103 

357,109 

8.677 

380 

9 

25 

1 

24 

Montgomerj- 

999,772 

104,357 

1,044 

32,426 

324 

148,155 

1,482 

697, .542 

6,977 

17,245 

173 

47; 


25 

Lyallpur 

1,151,351 

108,44.5. 

942 

64,899 

564 

211,391 

1,836 

720.996 

6,262 

4.5,518 

395 

102 

1 

26 

Jhang 

664,833; 

101,845 

1,532 

1,145 

17 

8,476 

12« 

•352,8.53 

8,316 

494 

7 

20] 


27 

Multan 

1,174,900 

160,124 

1,414 

15,905 

135 

39,453 

336 

942,937 

8,026 

9.924 

84 

557! 

6 

28 

Muzafiargarh 

591,375 

69,728 

1,179 

2,849 

48 

5,287 

!XI 

513,265 

8,679 

246 

4 

> . I 


29 

D. G. Khan — inol: Biloch- 

520,686 

■55,246 

1,061 

2,144 

41 

760 

15 

462.380 

S.S80 

31 

1 

125! 

*2 


Trans-frontier Tract. 

PUNJAB STATES 

4,910,005 

1,802,700 

3,672 

487,914 

994 

1,007,480 

2,052 

1,597,436 

3,253 

4,565' 

9 

9.910j 

•• i 

2Si 

1 

A: — Havino Political 
Relations with the 
Punjab Government. 

Du j ana 

28,216 

19,012 

6,738 

3,335 

1,182 

1 


5. 863 

2.078 

5 

2 

2 

Pataudi 

18,8731 

12,319 

6,633 

3,077 

1,630 

1 

. . 

3,168 

1,679 

3 

2 

105! 

66 

3 

Kalsia 

59,848j 

20,066 

3,3.53 

8,766 

1 ,465 

9,035 

1,509 

21,797 

3,642 

22 

4 

162 

27 

4 

SIMLA HILL STATES 

330,850 

238,145 

7.198 

79,245 

2,395 

1,817 

55 

10,017 

303 

176 

5 

1.450| 

44 


Bashahr 

104,389 

76,006 

7,281 

26,3s2 

2,.527 

10 

1 

674 

64 

16 

2 

1,301' 

126 


Xalagarh 

50,015 

34,293 

6,856 

7,857 

1,571 

1.396 

279, 

6.315 

1,263 

13 

3 

14ll 

28 


Keonthal 

Baghal . , 

Jubbal « . 

Other Simla Hill States . . 

48,093 

26,352 

27,172 

74,829 

33,148 

20,722 

20,340 

53,636 

6 892 
7,863 
7,486 
7. 168 

13,657 

5,291 

6,473 

19.585 

2,840 

2,(W.8 

2.382 

2.61,8 

93 

8 

9 

301 

19 

3 

3 

40 

1.125 

324 

350 

1.229 

234 

123 

129 

164 

70 

77 

15 

10 

7 

.. 1 
I; 

"*3* 

•5 

6 

B: — Having Political 
Relations with the 
Government op India. 
Loharu 

Sirmoor 

23,338 

148,568 

17,805 

95,047 

7.6291 

6,438 

2,393 

43,384 

1,025 

2,920 

A 

2,413 

1 

162 

3.119 

7,020 

1,337 

473 

1 

52 

4 

i 

i 

18; 
o2 ' 

8 

o 

7 

8 

Bilaspiir 

Mandi 

100,994 

207,465 

.82,049 

157,799 

8,124 

7,606 

16,974 

42.136 

1,681 

2,!i.n 

507 

899 

50 

43 

1,458 

6,351 

144 

306 

6 

141 

1 

139 

14 

27 

1,286 

550, 

671 

3,582 

1,613 

309 

32 

o 

fY 

9 

10 

Sukot 

Kapurthala 

58.408 

316,757 

42,941 

32,448 

7,352 

1,024 

14,675 

31,871 

2,513 

I.IKIh 

44 

<2,177 

8 

2,279 

733 

179,251 

125 

5,051) 

1 

983 

31 

t 

2 

11 

Maler Kotla 

83,072 

12,590 

1,515 

8.662 

1.043 

28.982 

3,489 

31,417 

3,782 

135 

16 

2 

165 

33 

39 

22 

60 

10 

12 

F.iridkot 

164,364 

1.5,.838 

964 

5,017 

.305 

92,880 

5,651 

49.912 

3.037 

107 

10 

13 

14 

Chamba 

Patiala ^ 

146,870 

1,625,-520 

12.5.869 

505,044 

8,570 

3,107 

9,385 

118,5.53 

639 

729 

112 

632,972 

8 

3,894 

10,839 

363,920 

73s 

2,239 

94 

1,449 

210 

6 

9 

6 

2 

15 

Jind >Phulkian States 

324,676 

209,807 

6,462 

33,754 

1,010 

33,290 

1,025 

46.002 

1,417 

16 

Nabha J 

287,574 

10.5,591 

3.672 

26,763 

931 

97,452 

3,389 

57,393 

1,996 

00 

17 

Baliawalpur 

984,612 

109,530 

1,112 

39,924 

106 

34,896 

354 

799.176 

8,117 

1,054 

11 


* ‘Depressed (Jiasses ’ are all . 

O'f, R’lmdasiaj Sa 

l-Dhirmn and the Hindu castes Bawaria, ('hmiar, Oh'ihm, Dagi & Roli, Dumna. Meah- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General Distribution of the Population by Religion at each of the last six censuses with variation per cent. 


Reugiox and Locality. 

1 

Actual 
numbf'r 
in 1981. 

o 

Proportion per 10,000 of population in 

1931 1921 1911 1901 1891* 1881* 

3 4 5 6 7 8 

Variation per cent. Increase 1-f ). Decrease ’ 
(-)• 

1921 to 1911 to ; 1901 to 1891 to 1881 to ' 
1931. 1921. ! 1911. 1901. 1891. 

9 10 ! 11 12 ];-> 

Percentage 

of 

net varia- 
tion. 

1881-1931. 

14 
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S.24(J 
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4,001 

4 , 739 , 

4,76$ 

— 10-5 

-f-o'-dl 

+0 .5 
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Indo-Gangetie Plain West . 
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+ 17-0 

4-S-2i 
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4-36-3 
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Sikh 
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Sub Himalayan 
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59 

22 
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39 
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— 54-5:4-1,000-0. 

4-600-0 


. .1 




•• 



-50-0j 

i 

1 

-100-0| 

-85-7! 

-100-0 


* While calculating the proportions for this census, figures of Old Delhi District have been included in the Punjab. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution by districts or states of the main Religions at each of the last six censuses. 


I^OPORIIOX PEB OF THE POPFI ATIOX WHO ARE 


DiSTPlICT or f^TATE AND 
XATFliAL JJlVI!?Jn>-. 


Hindu. 


Sikh. 


Jain. 



1931 1931 1911 

1901 1891 

I8S1 J93I 1931 

191] 

1901 

1891 1881 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1 

3 ;i 4 

o 0 

7 8 0 

m 

11 

12 13 

14 

15 

16 


PUNJAB 

3,018 

3,506 

3,579 

4,127 

4,408 

4,384 

1,429 

1.238 

1.211 

863 

809 

822 

15 

16 

18 

I. — Indo-Gangetic Plain . . 

3,504 

4.137 

4,262 

4,779 

5,020 

4,094 

2,100 

1.910 

1,073 

1,305 

1,266 

1,360 

27 

•29 

33 

West 
















1. Hissar 

6,486 

6,713 

6,730 

6,969 

7,073 

6,798 

613. 

,558 

478 

366 

285 

ilo 

67 

72 

72 

2. Loharu State 

8,655 

8,718 

8,699 

8,703 

9,000 

8,888 

1 






,8 

9 

10 

3. Eohtak 

8,142 

8,1.52 

8,320 

8,463 

8,467 

8,470 

1 

8 

3 

'i 

3 

3 

79 

91 

81 

4. Dajttna State 

7,920 

7,794 

7,911 

7,603 

7,747 

7,731 




.) 






5. Gurgaon 

6,663 

6,747 

6,559 

6,692 

6,803 

6,844 

7 

14 

.5 

1 

.) 

O 

36 

40 

45 

6. Patnudi State 

8,264 

8,339 

8,245 

8.335 

8.328 

8,109 

1 






,56 

tiO 

42 

7. Karnal 

(i'630 

6,917 

6,954 

7,060 

7,310 

7,286 

199 

148 

169 

139 

118 

129 

49 

51 

53 

8. JuUundur 

1,645 

2,978 

3,309 

4,011 

4,197 

4,284 

2,645 

2,506 

2,198 

1.371 

1.221 

1,144 

1,5 

9 

11 

9. Knpurthala State . . 

1,709 

2.055 

2,291 

2,979 

2,985 

3,282 

2,279 

2,254 

2.024 

1.339 

1,318 

1,049 

1 

8 

8 

10. Ludhiana 

1,523 

2,387 

2.540 

3.997 

4,286 

4,448 

4,652 

4,1,53 

4,003 

2.450 

2,183 

2,055 

21 

32 

36 

11. Mater Kotla State. . 

2,.558 

3,668 

3,219 

4,056 

5,277 

2,277 

3,489 

2,717 

2,9.54 

1,354 

1,007 

4,072 

155 

73 

78 

12. Ferozepore 

1,802 

2.789 

2,853 

2,913 

2,844 

2,592 

3,355 

2,757 

2.7.35 

2,383 

2,553 

2,595 

12 

11 

15 

13. Faridkot State 

1,172 

2.563 

2,869 

2,864 

2,875 

2,830 

5,651 

4.424 

4,252 

4,221 

,5,000 

4,142 

33 

31 

31 

14. Patiala State 

3,821 

4,281 

4,006 

5,514 

5,953 

5,008 

3,894 

3.485 

3.781 

2,227 

1,802 

2,781 

.).> 

22 

23 

15. Jind State 

7,502 

7,616 

7,737 

7.516 

8,112 

8,430 

1,025 

909 

830 

L063 

528 

173 

50 

50 

45 

16. Xabha State 

4,602 

5.084 

5.079 

5,389 

5.832 

5,102 

3,389 

2.976 

3,0t)2 

2,630 

2.230 

2,967 

11 

11 

10 

17. Lahore 

1,877 

2,260 

2,100 

2,378 

2, .527 

2,092 

1,772 

1.591 

1.631 

1,374 

1,414 

1,359 

11 

11 

11 

18. Amritsar 

1,561 

2,200 

2.404 

2,744 

2,787 

2,939 

3.580 

3.088 

2,883 

2.582 

2,634 

2 422 

11 

15 

16 

19. Gujranwala 

1,260 

1,629 

1,907 

2.241 

2,409 

2,064 

973 

815 

1,167 

682 

657 

586 

15 

12 

10 

20. Sheikhupura 

1,007 

1,640 





1.715 

1,586: 





1 

1 

•• 

II.— Himalayan 

9,3-25 

9,450 

9,453 

9,400 

9,470 

9,474 

19 

44 

16 

23 

2.5 

17 

•> 

2 

2 

21. Sirmoor State 

9,358: 

9,429 

9,405 

9.4t.9 

9,.531 

9.578 

162 

103 

155 

.51 

71 

42 

4 

5 

3 

22. Simla 

7,791 

7..331 

7,387 

7,509 

7,580 

7,551 

207 

259 

176 

135 

116 

45 


2(1 

12 

23. Simla Hill States- . . 

9,593 

9..545 

9,492 

9,.541[ 

9,629 

9,574 

.55 

67 

89 

35 

37 

47 

4 

.5 

5 

24. Bilaspur Slate 

9,865 

9,796 

9,832 

9,805' 

9,836 

9,854 

.50 

45 

16 

31 

10 




I 

25. Kangra 

9,125 

9,428 

9,413 

9,407 

9,378 

9,409 

30 

27 

25 

16 

19 

10. 1 

1 

1 

26. Mandi State 

9,637 

9,801 

9,835 

9,785| 

9,83t) 

i»,837 

43 

8 

1 


5 

3 




27. Suket Stale 

9,864 

9,871 

9,880 

9,877; 

9.907 

9,865 

8 

8 

13 

i 


2 




28. Chamba Stale 

9,173 

9.198 

9,293 

9,335' 

9,343 

9,361 

8 

17 

10 

6 

4 

6 



. . 

III. — Sub-Himalayan 

2,235 

2,000 

2,730 

3,309i 

3,506 

.3,017 

1,165 

977 

974 

,500 

574 

477 

11 

12 

12 

29. Ambala 

4,667 

5,431 

5,516 

6,252' 

6, 104 

6,482 

2.094 

1,433 

1,369 

712 

906 

C41 

34: 

33 

32 

30. Kalsia State 

4,770 

5,014 

5,480 

5,750| 

5,843 

6,149 

1.510 

1,397 

1,120 

960 

1,069 

875 

27 

33 

28 

31. Hoshiarpur 

4,014 

.5,395 

5,428 

6,099 

6,040 

6,104 

1,677 

1.434 

1,461 

719 

699 

663 

10, 

. .! 

12 

H 

32. Gurdaspur 

2,569 

3,037 

3,394 

4,048 

4,201 

4,362 

1,838 

1,615 

1.447 

976 

909 

879 


1 

33. Sialkot 

2,107 

2,324 

2,474 

2,786 

3,315 

2,957 

969 

799 

835 

470 

445 

397 

23 

23 

21 

34. Gujrat 

784 

759 

663 

924 

951 

1,051 

642 

6<XI 

.599 

332 

2.5<1 

129 



1 

35. Jhelum 

667 

730 

ti70 

872: 

8,34 

1,034 

407 

391 

478 

254 

249 

1901 4! 

4 

3 

36. Rawalpindi 

938 

1,005 

884 

927 

939 

1,050 

651 

557 

,581 

346 

310 

217 

17: 

17 

19 

37. Attock 

547 

511 

380 

•• 



334 

387 

518 







IV. — North-West Dry 

Arcd 


],l-23 

1,35S 

J,7S4'. 

1,091 

1,032 

673 

564 

.562 

291 

143 

91 

1 

1 


38. Montgomery 

1,207 

1,328 

1,248 

2,372! 

2,432 

1,969 

1,482 

1,338 

1,274 

412 

321 

280 




39. Shahpur 

1,083 

1,142 

1,058 

1,306 

1,338 

1,400 

488 

422 

487' 

243 

198 

III 

* • I 



40. Miauwali 

1,210 

1,284 

1,064 

1,182 

. . 1 


103 

S3 

143 

62 





\ 

41. Ly allpur 

1,065 

1,853 

1,803 

2,658 



1,836 

1,642 

1,710 

1,112 




O 

1 

42. Jhang 

1,548 

1,49b 

1,424 

2,103 

2,024 

1,642 

127 

164 

377 

93 

90 

98 




43. Multan 

1,507 

1,505 

1,554 

1,879 

1,943 

2,029 

336 

209 

244 

66 

45 

38 

4‘ 


5 

44. Bahwalpur State . . 

1,473 

1,467 

1,403 

1,591 

1,385 

1,592 

354 

244 

213 

111 

205 

29 

i 



45. Muzaffargarh 

1,227 

1,229 

1,197 

1,287 

1,.328 

1,279 

89 

86 

111 

80 

71 

82 

• *1 



46. Dera Ghazi Khan . . 

1,102 

1,140 

1,072 

1,170 

1,291 

1,285 

15' 

19 

20 

21 

35 

37 

o 

6 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll—(o»cluded. 

Distribution by districts or states of the main Religions at each of the last six censuses. 


PuriPOKTios I’Ei: 10,0tl0 or the topi'I-ation who ake 


Jain. 


Muslim. 


Christian. 


JJiSTKioT OK State ASD , — 

XATUR.il. DITOION-. 



1901 

1891 

1881 

1931 

1921 

1911 

tool 

1891 

1881 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

J 

17 

18 

19 


iM 

■>•> 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

PUNJAB 

19 

20 

21 

5,240 

5,105 

5,107 

4,961 

4,739 

4,758 

148* 

133 

82 

27 

21 

14 

I.— Indo-Gangetic Plain 

:]2 

34 


3.9:' 

o. SOO 

3.:ij 

3.1 3(; 

■J.6-7S 

■]jm 

154 

12,3 

•'A 

IS 

14 

12 

West. 
















1. I 

77 

7.3 

5o 

2,821 

2.1)41 

2,716 

2.5,84 

'2,oi)o 

2.730 

12 

13 

3 

,3 

3 

1 

J. Lohnni Simp 

8 


8 

1,336 

1.273 

1,291 

1,289 

1.000 

1,103 





. . 

, , 

Rohtak 

81 

si 

90 

1,711 

1,619 

1,590 

1.454 

1.448 

1,436 

00 

130 

6 

i 

1 

1 

4. Dujaiia 




2.07)5 

2.206 

2,089 

‘>.395 

2.253 

2.269 

9 



. . 


. . 

•>. Oiiraaon 

.52 

OO 

59 

3.274 

3. ISO 

3.378 

3,250 

3,138 

3.094 

20' 

19 

12 

4 

9 

1 

0. Piif'i' 'll Sinir 

47 

63 

45 

1.679 

l.t)Ol 

1.708 

1.618 

1.609 

1.841 

9 


5 



4 

7. Kainal 

.54 

59 

75 

3.040 

2.843 

2.812 

2J:v.i 

•>.511 

2,508 

17 

41 

12 

13 

9 

1 

8. .Tullundui 

11 

8 

9 

4.44i; 

4.457 

4,452 

4,588 

4,550 

4, .542 

46 

58 

30 

19 

18 

21 

9. Kfipvrihnhi S*iile 

7 

6 

8 

5.659 

.5.644 

5.673 


5.<)91 

5,660 

31 

39 

4 

1 


I 

iU. Ludhiana 

33 

31 

35 

.3.593 

2.400 

3,404 


3,494 

3,457 

37 

28 

17 

14 

6 

5 

11, Mftl- r Kothi Sfftu 

I7o 

168 

186 

3.782 

3..>37 

3.647 

3.513 

3.546 

3.465 

16 

5 

2 

9 

9 

. . 

Priozfjjoro 

11 

16 

12 

4,456 

4.394 

4,362 

4,472 

4,567 

4,774 

61 

49 

.35 

20 

20 

26 

13. FartHkot Stftt' 

3.3 

.35 

.36 

3.0.37 

2.07.5 

2,848 

2.88-> 

2,9S,>i 

2,992 

10 

7 


1 

1 

« . 

14. Vutl'dn Finic 

18 

20 

20 

2,2.39 

2.202 

2,1841 

•> ‘>0}^ 

9 

2.190 

9 

9 

5 

o 

L 

. . 

lo. ./; 'ft Sl'i'e 

45 

6 

20 

1.417 

1.104 

1.381 

1,37.3 

1.35.3 

1,371 

6 

21 


3 

. . 

• » 

10. .\iiOhii S!"i‘ 

16 

14 

14 

l.OOti 

1,927 

1.849 

1,965 

1.924 

1.916 

9 

O 

P. 


, , 

. . 

I 

17. Lahore 

9 

8 

10 

5,918 

5.721 

6.044 

6,174 

5.999 

6.487 

414, 

411 

210 

63 

51 

60 

18. Amritsar 

14 

7 

3 

4,697 

4..5.59 

4,642 

4.639 

4.5.50 

4.020 

149 

137 

54 

20 

16 

10 

19. Gujranwahi 

12 

10 

9 

7,082 

7.100 

6.740 

7.028 

6.890 

7,337 

671 

438 

176 

36 

34 

3 

20. .Sheikhupur.i 

•• 



6,401 

6.32.5 





707 

448 


•• 

• • 

•• 

U.- Himalayan 

3 

2 

V 

tv! 

l4o 

130 

/-7.7 

443 

159 

14 

26 

26 

20 

22 

25 

Jl. Sirm<»>y Fhilc 

4 

1 

1 

473 

459 

434 

471^ 

305 

377 

4 

3 

3 

3 

9 

2 

22. .Simla 

.8 

9 

5 

1,579 

1,.5.34 

1.480 

1.654 

J.602 

].f)]5 

419 

844 

932 

693 

689 

781 

23. ihll Sffilc^ 

9 

7 

1.3: 

30.3 

311 

320 

,3.37 

.325 

.364 

5 

5 

7 

4 

2 


2J. Jlil'itpur S>nh 




144 

159 

151 

164 

154 

146 

1 




• . 

• • 

2o. Kangra 

i 

2 

j 

.505 

.'>fi0 

504 

516 

.520 

536 

7 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2#i. yfmrh Suih 




.300 

187 

155 

183 

158 

159 

7 




I 

1 

27. S'lh ' ‘ Stnie 




12.5 

121 

107 

JO.J 

92 

1.32 





1 

. » 

28. ' h nnhn Shut 





742 

644 

6.52 

(iOS 

502 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

7 

III. -Sub-Himalayan 

12 

1-1 

9 

6 . 100 

'..in 

C.ltO 

O.OOJ 


•;,w» 

205 

201 

159 

JS 

42 

17 

29, Amltalii 

32 


12 

.3,107 

3,019 

2.974 

2,950 

2.911 

2.850 

96 

83 

108 

53 

50 

35 

;>n. KaUi-t ShSt 

27 

.31 

32 

.3.642 

5.555 

3,366. 

3.263 

3.057 

2,944 

4 

1 

6 


. . 

• . 

;il. Ilo.sluarpu. 

12 

11 

12 

.3.178 

.3.119 

3,0ti8 

.3.162 

3.249 

3.219 

36 

40 

32 

8 

1 

1 

32. Gurda^ltur 

1 

1 

1 

5,080 

4,962 

4.878 

4,9*'>8 

4.803 

4.752 

445 

,386 

279 

47| 

26 

6 

.■13. Sialkot 

19 

15 

14 

6,22.3 

6,190 

6,174 

6.615 

6,120 

0,617 

677 

664 

496 

no; 

104 

15 

34. Giijrat 




H,.529 

8.612 

8.729; 

8.738 

8,797 

8.816 

34 

29 

8 

6 

1 

4 

3.5. .Jin him 

9 

.3 

1 

8.0JO 

8,866 

8.840 

8..867 

8,910 

8.768 

12 

9 

9 

5 

4 

7 

30. Rai.alpindi 

11 

in 

13 

.8.276 

8,257 

8,362 

8.63'> 

8.661 

y.r4>7 

118 

16,3 

152 

82 

80 

47 

37. Attof'; 




0,107 

0.091 

9.0S8 




12 

11 

14 

•• 


•• 

IV.— North-West Dry 

1 


1 

7..<22 


S,000 

7,00/ 

3.139 

A,2CA 

11$ 

11 : 

79 

?3 

6 

7 

Area. 

1 









' 






38. Alontgomerv 




6.977 

7.1,88 

7,467 

7,215 

7,1' 4 5 

7,749 

172 

146 

11 

1 


2 

39. Shahpiir 




8,272 

8.280 

8.330 

8.449 

8.462 

8.487 

137 

156 

125 

2 

9 

1 

10. Mianwali 

1, 



8.677 

8.623 

8.787 

8,7.54, 

, , 


9 

10 

5 

1 


• . 

41. L%all).ur 




6.2t.2 

6,074 

6,113, 

6.120 



395 

429 

373 

110 

. . 

. . 

42. Jhang 



• M 

.8.316 

8,332 

8.19.5 

7,80.3 

7,885 

8,270 

7 

8 

4 

1 

1 

• . 

43. Jlultau 

9 


1 

8.0 6 

8,218 

8.167 

8,025 

7,98] 

7,897 

84 

67' 30 

28 

30 

34 

44. B ik‘u>' ilpur Shife. , 



4 

.8.117 

8,2.85 

8,.3S1 

,8.->97 

8.410 

8,375' 

11 

4 

3 

1, 

. . 

. . 

45. Mu/afTar^'arh 




8,i;79 

,8,679 

8,691 

8.6.32 

8,600 

8.638 

4 

6 

1 

1, 

1 

1 

46. Di-ra Ghazi Khan. . 

3 



8,880 

s,s;i J 

8.906 

8.803 

8,671 

8.070 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 



_ _ 

_ _ 


. 






. 




- — 


Nott.— (!l Shrikhupura figures for 1911, 1901, 1S9I ami 18SI are ineludrd in the Mstrict.s of Lyallpnr, Gujranvvala, Lahore and 
Sialkot. .Attork figures for 1901, 1891 and 1881 are inr-lud' d in Jhflum and Rawalpindi Districts. Mianwali and Lyallpur figures for 
1891 and 1S81 are not available. 

(ii) While calculating the proportions for th" censuses of 1891 and 1881 for the whole Ihovince and Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West, figures of Old Delhi District have been included in tie ac units. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Christians — Number and Variations (six Censuses). 

Actual Xi mbeti of Christi-^ns in ' Variation per cent. 


Dbtbict oe .State .ixj> 
Natural Dia-islox. 

1931. 

1921. 

1011. 

1901. 

1801. ISSI. 

1921 to 
19;!1. 

1011 to 

I !»i> 1 

lilOl to 
1911. 

1891 to 
1901. 

1881 to 
1891. 

1881 to 
1931. 

1 : 

o 

•* 

4 


♦» 7 

8 


1(1 

1 1 

12 

13 


PUN/AB .. 419,353 332,941 195,284 64,477 46,771 26,156 --26-0 70-5 , 202 9 - 37-9 + 78-8 +1,394-8 


L — Indo-Gangetie Plain ' 
West 

tfiS.I/.SJ 

Ult,104 

r, 

/'/.•/.s'.'y //.ns.7 

•t.SSl 

-111 

l4U-,> 

- hifl 

11-9 

+ 4i'-.3 

+ VjJA'tS’S 

1 . Hi~.,.ir 

1.107 

1,024 

273 

2.73 242 

-o 

- 8-1 

277-1 

7-0 

-2- 4-5 

4p236-l 

+ 1,437-5 

2. Loh'irn Staff 

1 










• • 

3. Rohtak 

4.807 

10,073 

1.173 

.7811 12 ‘< 

!t 0 

.72 1 

e 777-3 

1110-2 

-3,74-3 

+43-3 

-r 236-2 

4. Dvj'inn Slait . . 

o 







. . . 



-4111-8 

6 . Gurgaon 

1,403 

1.310 

1.109 

S16 'SMi 

1.33 

11-2 

12-6 

43-3 

247-8 

+ 77-4 

♦>. Pataudi Sfa'< . . 

3 


!) 


7 


-InO-O 



- 100-0 

— 57*i 

7. Karnal 

1,409 

3.382 

620 

1,179 120 

So 

56-6 

— 267-6 

22-0 

882*5 

4-41-2 

-r 1,628-2 

8 . Jullnndur 

4..323 

4,088 

2,404 

1.713 Ll>47 

l.-Sl 

^-5*7 

70-0 

-r40-3 

■7-4-1 

+ •9 

+ 165*1 

9. Kapurthtda State 

983 

1.100 

107 

39 8 

37 

10-6 

4-928-0 

-r 174-4 

-r387-5 

-77-1 

+2,708*6 

10. Ludhiana 

2,477 

1.013 

8,88 

947 372 

322 

,..73 -6 

4 81-6 

— r )'2 

-4 1.74-6 

+ 15-5 


11. Maler Kotin Stall 

135 

37 

14 

12 17 

3 

-L264-9 

— 164-3 

-r 16*7^ 

- 20-0 

+400-0 

+4,400-0 

12. Ferozepore 

7,070 

5.3t)5 

;i,342 

1.908 1.738 

1,686 

4-31-8 

-r 60*5 


+ 9-8 

+3-1 

+319*5 

13. Fnrldhit Slnle . . 

107 

107 

0 

11 13 


-]-56*l 

— 1.683-3 

— 45*,) 

-15-4 


+3,615*4 

14. Patiala Sffttt 

J,449 

1,397 

739 

310 lo7 

31) 

+3-9 

.4 88-8 

-r 133-9 

4-201-0 

+ 169-2 

16, Jind State 

210 

037 

187 

SO 7 

3 

-.67*0 

-i-240-6 

-4 133-8 

-4 1,042-9 

+ 133-3 

+6,900*0 

16. Sahha Stale 

66 

41 

5 

7 10 

18 

+ 61-0 

+ 720-0 

-28-6' 

-30-0 

-44-4 

+266-7 

17. Lahore 

37,097 

40,454 

21,781 

7,290 5,483 

4.644 

4-22-9 

+ 113-3 

- 198-7 

-4331 

+ 18-1 

-p 1, i2y*£> 

18. Ami itsar . . ‘ 

16,019 

12,773 

•1,763 

2.078 1,609 

869 

-4.30-1 

-4 108-2, 

+ 129-2 

429-1 

+ 85-2 

+ 1,812-4 

19. Gnjranwala 

49,3'>4 

27,308 

16.21.7 

2,748 2,3.53 

194 

+80-8 

-LOS-4 

+490-1 

4-16-8 

+ 1,112-9 

+25,346*4 

20. Sheikhupura 

49,260 

23.431 




4-110-3 






IL — Himalayan 

■l.'p'itJ 

t.tiJ' 

tJOO 

■i.Ud .•;..572 

■:,i40 


-■it!. 

+ •25 -A 

-1-4 

-7-0 

-3-2-7 

21. Sinnoor Slate . 

52 

44 

37 

46 25 

21 

-pl8-2 

-r]8-9. 

-19-6 

+84-0 

+ 19-0 

+ 147-6 

22. Simla 

1,540 

;-l.S23 

3.666 

2.798 3,078 

3,373 

-59-7 

+ 4-3 

+31-0' 

-9 1 

-8-2 

-541 

23. Simla Hill States ' 

176 

104 

213 

112 45 

47 

+ 7-3 

-23-0. 

-pSS't) 

+ 151-1 

-4-3 

+274-6 

24. Bihi-siiur Slate , . 

6 

4 

11 

1 


+.50-0 

-03-6' 

+ 1.000-0; 



• • 

26. Kangra . . ' 

376 

303 

;i,86 

385 .343 

327 


—6*0 

-r*3 

-rl2-2 

+4-9 

+76-1 

26. Jla’idi State 

14I 

10 

4 

3 12 

12 

+ 1,310-0 

-4 1,70-0 

+33-3 

— 75-0 


+ 1,075-0 

27. Suket Stale 

1 

, 

•> 

3 

. . 

-100-0 


-100-0 

, ^ ' 

. . 

28. Chamha State .. 

94 

03 

81 

70 Ii5 

80 

+49-2 

-22*2! 

15*7 

+ 7-7 

-18-8 

+ 17-6 

m.— Sub-Himalayan . . 

i;j-i,o0t) 

Ili.H'-t 

.'/2,.;24 

■t9.ftJ0 -JOySOr 

10, :m 

■>-n‘l 

+ 2 (;-e; 

-T 209-1 

11-4 

+ 159.3 

+i,m-6 

29. -Ambala 

7.141 

.7,079 

7,483 

1.302 .5.204 

3.773 

4-25-7 

-24-1 

+ 71-7 

-16-2 

+37-9 

+89-3 

30. Kalsin Stale 

oo 

4 

31 

. . 3 

1 

-!-4.50-o‘ 

-87-li 


-100-0 

+200-0 

+2,100-0 

31. Hoshiarpur 

3.764 

3,740 


813 120 

OS 


+25-8 

+ 260-3 

+577*5 

+22-4 

+3,740-8 

32. Gurrlaspur 

43,243 

32,832 

23,307 

4,47 1 2,400 

403 

4-31-7 

+ 40-5' 

+422-6 

+ 86-3 

+418-4 

+9,239-7 

33. Sialkot 

66,865 

f)2,26<> 

48.620 

11,939 11.608 

1,537 

+0-6 

-428-11 

+ 307-2 

+2-3 

+660-1 

+4.223-6 

34. Gujrat 

3.097 

2.373 

570 

460 114 

2.57 

+30-7 

4-316-3, 

+23-9 

4-.303-5 

— 55-.3 

+ 1.114-6 

35. Jhelum 

672 

430 

450 

271 253 

410 

-{-56*3 

-4-4 

+66*] 

+ 7-1 

-39-2 

+61-5 

36. Rawalpindi 

7,486 

9,280 

S.320 

7,014 7.105 

3.822 

-19-4 

+ 11-6: 

+ 9-3 

4-7-2 

+85-9 

+ 96-9 

37. Attook 

710, 

557 

707 



-1-27-5 

-21-2 





IV.— North-West Dry 

Area 

it), ISO 

;i.w> 

■tt.r.O--, 

II.J43 2. >49 

2.r>> 

-'rOl-l 

-tUO’:} 

4-255-/ 

-395-5 

+6-0 

+3,961-5 

38. .MontgomcTA- 

17,24.7 

10,408 

5Sl 

66 ^5 

93 

— 65'7 

+ 1,691-41 

+ 7NO-3 

--22-4 

-8-6 

+ 18,443-0 

39. Shahpnr 

11.294 

11,270 

8.016 

01 80 

29 

+0-2 

+30-8! 

+ 9,.36.S-1 

-4 13-8 

+ 175-9 

+38,844-8 

40. ilianwali 

3 So 

.309 

108 

44 


+ 3-0, 

+ 119-6, 

+281-8 



. . 

41. Lyallpiir 

45.518 

42,004: 

32,023 

8.672 


+8-4 

+31-2 

+269-3 




42. Jhang 

494 

449 

201 

38 .37 

11 

+ 10-0 

+ 123-4 

-4428-9 

+ 2-7 

+236-4 

+4,390-9 

43. Multan 

•9,924 

0.000 

2.441 

1.964 1.892 

1.80 1 

+6.5-2' 

+ 146-0, 

+24-3, 

+3-8 

+ 1-7 

+433-3 

44. Bjh ncalp»r S^a'e 

1.054 


199 

S3 11 

13 

4-272-4' 

+42-2 

+ 139-8 

+074-5 

-15-4 

+8.007-7 

45. Miizatfargarh 

240 

:;.70 

1)0 

33 27- 

33 

—.30-9 

+493-.3, 

+ 81-8 

+22*'"^ 

-18-2 

+645-5 

46. Dera Ghazi Khan 

31 

47, 

76 

172 117 

82 

— .34 0 

—38*2 

1 

— 50'0 

+20*9 

+42-7 

-62-2 


Note. — S hcikhupura figures for KSSl, 1891, 1901 and 191 1 arc includ d in those of Gujranwala, Lyallpur and Sialkot Districts. 
.Attoek figures of 1881, 1891 and 1901 are included in Jhclum and Rawalpindi Distrii ts. 

Miami ali and Lvallpur figures of 1881 and 1891 are not available. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Religions of urban and rural population. 

Number per 10.000 op urbax popul.atiox who are Kuaiber per 10,000 or rural populatiox who are 
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PUNJAB 

3,764' 

55 ! 

728 

72 



1 

i 

5 , 1 91 1 

190! 

2,913 

160 

1,528 

7 

3 


5,247 

141 

Indo-Gangetie Plain West . . ! 

3,797! 

70l 

791 j 

87 



1 

6 , 097 ! 

I. 57 I 

3,445; 

172 

2,467 

16 



I 3,747i 

153 

II. — Himalayan . . ' 

7,4511 

l 

■ ■ 1 

266 

8 



. 

1.9871 

287) 

9,388 

121 

41 

1 

43 


399 

5 

III. — Sub-Himalavan 

3,224| 

27 

734 

89 



1 

6,57Sl 

347! 

2,117 

204 

1,216 

2 



6,273 

188 

IV. — North-West Dry Area . . 

3,891 

42' 

54l' 

11 
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2 

6,3911 

12 li 

1 

1,032 

112 
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8,053 

117 



CHAPTER XII 


Belermee to 
Statistics. 


a eneral. 


RACE. TRIBE AND CASTE. 


246. General. 247. Classification of Castes. 248. Option to return any caste. 249. Castes of 
females. 250. Origin of the caste system. 251. Present numerical strength of castes and tribes. 252. 

Important castes. 253. Variation in caste figures during last decade. 254. Aggarwal. 255. Ahir. 256. 

Arain, 257. Arora. 258. Awaii. 259. Bagaria. 260. Bawaria. 261. Biloch. 262. Brahman. 263. 
Cliamars including Ramdasias and Hindu Moohis. 264. Chhimba. 265. Chuhra. 266. Chhimba, 267. 
Dagi and Koli. 268. Dhiman Brahman. 269. Dumna. 270. Faqir. 271. Ghiratb. 272. Ghosi, 273. 
Gujar. 274. Kami. 275. Jat. 276. Hindu Sikh border, 277. Sikh Jat. 278. Muslim .Jat. 279. 
Proportion of workers among Jats, 280. Jhiwar. 281. Julaha. 282 Kahar. 283. Kamboh. 284. 
Kashmiri, 285. Khatri. 286. Kumhar. jl87. Lohar. 288. Machhi. 289. Mahtam. 290. Mali. 291. 

Megh. 292. Meo. 293. Mirasi. 294. Mochi. 295. Mussalli, 296. Xai. 297. Od. 298. Pakhiwara. 
299. Pathan. 300. Qa^ab. 301. Rajput. 302. Kamdasia. 303. Saini. 304. Sansi. 305. Sarera. 
306. Sayad. 307. Sheikh. 308. Suiiar. 309. Tank Kshatriya. 310. Tarkhan. 311. Teli. 312. 

‘No Caste’ entry, 313, Repre.^^entation of castes in .-services. 314. Strength and distribution. 315. 
Compari>on with the past returns. 

The statistics relating to Race, Tribe and Caste will be found in five Imperial and two Provincial Tables. 
The chief of these is Table XVTI, which shows by sex and religion the number in each of the 58 selected castes 
for each district and state of the Province, the other tables being as mentioned below. 

Table XI gives the occupation of selected castes, tribes or races for four main divisions of the Punjab 
separatolv, namely, the eastern Punjab, central Punjab hills, central Punjab plains and western Punjab. 

Table XIV Lnve< the literacy by selected castes, for the same local divisions as Imperial Table XI. The 
table distinguishes Hindus. Mudims and Sikhs, etc., in each caste in u hich there are manv representatives of 
each relij/ion. 

Table Vfll gives the data, for certain selected castes, ot civil condition by age-group^ and religion. 

Table XVllI gives the comparative 'Strength of each of the selected castes for each census since 1881 
together witli the intercensal variation. 

Talile XIX gives the age-grouping of European and allied races and Anglo-Indians. Provincial Tables 
VHI-A and XIV-A give, respectively, the strength and statGtic'* lor literacy by castes of certain sects, riz.f Vedic 
Dharm. ])ev Samaj and Brahmo Samaj. 

Jh'r)poitional figures aie given in the Subsidiary Tables rlescribed below : — 

Subsidiary Table I irives, for selected castes classified according to their traditional occupations, the stiength 
,in thou'^ainG ) and proportion p^r miUc of the population of the Province. 

Subsidiary Table 11 gives the comparative absolute strength (in thousands) of the selected castes at each 
of the la^t 'lix ceii'U.ses with percentage variation at each census. This table is based on Imperial Table XVIII. 

216. TliP iiistructioas to enumerators in respect of the entry about 
caste, tribe and ra(.'e were : — 

•• (Column .S — Ca-te) — For Hindus, .Muslims, .Jains, Sikhs, .4rvas, Brahmos and aboriginal tribes enter the 
caste or tribe, but for wide oa.stes enter sub-oastes also. The class titlc.s. Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra, 
are usually instilHcient by themselves. For Christian'. Parsis and foreigners enter race as Anglo-Indian, Cana- 
dian, (ioane.se. Turkish, fo- Indians, 'uch as some Christians, who have neither caste nor tribe, enter Indian." 

These instructioas were amplified by the following provisions in the 
< 'ode ; — 

“■ (Column S).- -The caste should be entered in case ol Hindus, and in the case of Jains and Sikhs if stated, 
f g., •• Brahman," “Khatri," “Arora,"’ "Jat," *' Bajput," etc. Xo Sikh should be pressed to name the caste 
to which he belongs if lie do<‘s not wish to do so ; in such cases the word “ Sikh " should be entered in this eolnmn. 
In the case of Muslims the tribe should be noted thus — “ Sayad,"’ “ Pathan."’ “ Biloch,’’ “ Jat,"’ “ Bajput,” 
etc. The nationality -hould be noted in case of “ Christians,"" “Parsis,"’ etc., e..g., “British,"’ “ P’reneh,” 
“ Portuguese," “ Cioanese,"" '• Punjabi,"’ •• Bengali,’’ etc.’’ 

There is indeed a great variety of castes, tribes and races in this Province 
though not quite on the same scale as in some other provinces. These figures 
have always been tabulated at past censuses subject to certain limitations. 
Por instance, the castes returned by Indian Christians were never tabulated, 
though if tabulated they would have explained some of the variations met with 
from census to census, among the castes of other religions. On the present 
occasion after the recording of ca.stes had been completed orders were received 
to cut down certain Tables, and in the case of castes and tribes to dispense with 
the sorting and tabulation of those jnore or less unimportant. The castes or 
tribes that have now been tabulated fall under the following categories : — 

(a) All the castes or tribes, "whose numerical strength was at least 
four per mille of the 1921 population. 

(h) The four criminal tribes, riz., 8an.si, Bawaria, Harni and Pakhiwara. 
(c) Castes which could be called 'depressed.’ 

((7) Such uoii-Hinduized primitive tribes as did not fall under categories 
{a) to (c). 

(c) ‘ Others ’ of an all-India importance. 

The ca.stes included in category (e) either undeT instructions from or 
with the approval of the Census Commissioner for India were Darzi, Meo, Tank 
Kshatriya and Dhiman Brahman. Of the two last-named castes Dhiman 
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Brahman was returned for the first time by Lohars and Tarkhans and Tank 
Kshatriya by Darzis, Dhobis, etc. Meo is a tribe of Gurgaon District, and its 
figures were sorted in order to ascertain the results of the uplift work done 
during the last decade. The figures have also been compiled for Brahmanic 
Hindus who refused to return any caste. 

The list of the selected castes belonging to each category is given 
below : — 


a) 1. 

Ago’arwal 

14. 

Ghirath 

27. 

Mochi 


2. 

Ahir 

15. 

Gnjjar 

28. 

Mnssalli 


O 

o . 

Arain 

16. 

Jat 

29. 

Nai 


4. 

Arora 

17. 

Jliiwar 

30. 

Pathan 


5. 

Awan 

IS. 

Julaha 

3!. 

Qa.sab 


6. 

Bilocli 

19. 

Kamboli (Kaniboj) 

1 

rivanet 

7. 

Brafiman 

20. 

Kashmiri 

32. 

Rajput -j 

Rajput 

8. 

Chamar 

21. 

Kliatri 


! 

I^Rathi 

9. 

Chhimba 

22. 

Kiimhar 

33. 

Saini 

10. 

Cfiulira 

23. 

Lohar 

34. 

Sayad 


11. 

Dagi and Koli , 

24. 

Macdihi 

35. 

Sheikh 


12. 

Dhobi 

25. 

Mali 

36. 

Snnar 


13. 

Faqir 

26. 

Mirasi 

37. 

Tarkhan 

38. Teh 

(b) 39. Batvaria. 40. 

Harni. 41, 

Pakhiwara. 42. Sansi. 


*(c) 43. Bagaria. 44. 

Dumna. 45. 

Ghosi. 46. Kahar. 47. 

Mahtam. 


48. Megh. 49. 

Od. 

50. Ramdasi 51. Sarera, 


(d) Nil. 






(e) 52. Darzi. 53. 

Meo. 54. 

Tank Kshatriy 

a. 55. 

Dhiman 


Brahman. 56. Caste Nil (among Brahmanic Hindus). 


247. The reduction in the number of castes, however, did not reduce the 
usual worries connected with their classification, as all the shps witli doubtful 
entries had to be carefully examined before they could be included in or exclu- 
ded from the selected castes. A passage which sums up this class of difficulties is 
quoted below from the Census Report of 1891, and time hasbyno means brought 
about any mitigation of the difficulties. 

“ Xo one who has not gone into it himself has any idea of the extraordinary difficulty attending the whole 
subject. The caste and sub-caste are of course returned correctly in a vast majority of case's, but this still leaves 
room for an immense number of vagaries, which causes the whole difficulty of tabulation. Xot onlv is the 
sub-caste returned in place of the caste, but the sub-caste may be returned without any indication of a caste • 
or the name returned as a caste may be the name of an occupation : or ca.ste-name.s may appear both as caste 
and sub-caste : or no caste or sub-caste at all ma\- be returned ; or in fact every kind of confusion must be expected. 
And the orders on the classification must, as a rule, be given without delay, a refe.-ence to the original .schedules 
or an enquiry from the local authorities being a luxury in which one can onlv occasionallv indulge without 

greatly impeding the work The individual undergoing enumeration often mis-pro- 

nounces his caste-name ; the enumerator often mi.s-si.K'lls it. even when properly pronounced ; the abstractor may 
transcribe the enumerator s spelling after a fashion of his own, and the clerk who prepare.s the caste list may 
have further improved on the abstractor. .All this i.s. however, of course inevitable ; it must be accepted as 
part of the risks in a large enterprise like this. .And yet there are pitfalls not a few, as will be seen plenty of 
times in this chapter. A Bedi for instance (w ith a soft d) is a man of a saintly family, while a Bedi (with a hard d) 
is a thing of naught, whom w e have to cla.ss with the Kanjars.” ' ' ' 

This is not all. There are numerous difficulties arising from other impor- 
tant factors. In the 1881 Report, paragraph 340. page 176, Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
remarked : — 


“ Thus w e see that m India, as m all countries, society is arranged in strata w hich are based upon differ- 
ences of social or political importance, or of occupation. But here the classification is hereditary rather than 
individual to the persons included under it, and an artificial standard is added which is peculiar to caste and 
which must be conformed with on pain of loss of position, while the rules which forbid .social intercourse 
between castes of different rank render it infinitely difficult to rise in the scale. So too, the classification bein<r 
hereditary, it is next to impossible for the individual himself to rise ; it is the tribe or section of the tribe that 
alone can improve it-s position, and this it can do only after the lap.se of several generations, durine which time 
it must abandon a low er for a higher occupation, conform more strictly with the arbitrary rules ^affect social 
exclusiveness or special sanctity, or separate itself after some similar fashion from the body of the cLste to which 
it belongs. The whole theory of society is that occupation and caste are hereditary ; ami the presumption that 
caste pas.ses unchanged to the descendants is exceedmgly^strong. But the prkumption is one w hich can be 
♦Itgoes without saying that some cf the depressed classes faliin citegoH G) Aairthe'iJSitjjs incimted 
under this head are of course not ‘ untouchable ’ but merely socially or educationally backward The castOT 
eventually treated as depressed in the sense of being untouchable are discussed i'n Appendix III at the end 
of this Report, and besides many Hindu castes include all Ad-Dharmis. Their figures appear in Annendi-r I 
Chapter XI in addition to being illustrated by the Social Map. ^ - pp d x 1 to 
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CHAP'I'ER Xn, — RACK, TRIBE AXD CASTE. 


Castes and 
Social Prece- 
dence. 


defeated, and ha.-i already been and is now in process of bein>( defeated in numberless instances. As in all other 
countries and among ail other nations, the ^aduations of the social scale are fixed ; but society is not solid but 
liquid, and portions of it are continuaily rising and sinking and changing their position as measured by^ that 
^cale; and the only real difference berween Indian society and that of other countries in this respect is, that 
the liquid much more viscous, the friction and inertia to be overcome infinitely greater, and the movement 
Therefore far slower and more difficult in the former than in the latter. This friction and inertia are largely due 
to a set of artilicial rules which have been grafted on to the social prejudices common to all communities 
by the peculiar form which caste has taken in the Brahmaiiical teachings. But there is every sign that these 
lilies aie gradually relaxing. ^Sikhism did much to weaken them in the centre of the Punjab, wffiile they can 
now hardly be said to exist on the purely Mohammadan frontier : and I think that we shall see a still more 
rapid change under the influences which our rule has brought to bear upon the society of the Province. Our 
disi-egard for inherited di.•'tinction.■^ has ali'eady done .something, and the introduction of railways much more, 
to loosen the bonds of caste. It is extraordinary how incessantly, in reporting customs, my correspondents note 
that the custom or restriction is fast dying out. The libert^’^ enjoyed bv the people of the Western Punjab is 
extending to their neighbours in the east, and especially the old tribal customs are gradually fading away. 
There cannot he the sliglitest doubt that in a few grenerations the inateriaN for a stud}- of caste as an institution 
will be infinitely less complete than they are even now.” 

The .social evolution predicted in the above passage was noticed again and 
the future anticipated in the 1 91 1 Report in the following remarks on page 409 : — 

“ The modern classes like Khalsa and Arya which are being substituted for the old castes will probably 
in course of time become as rigid as any others. The revolt against caste is due mainly to the inconvenience 
of restrictions of inter-marriage and inter-dining. The upshot of the modem tendency will, therefore, pro- 
bably be a complete disappearance ot restrictions of both kinds, while the name of the caste or tribe mav be 
retained in the case of higher castes as a traditional distinction, the lower castes grouping themselves in large 
democratic classes of uniform status. But how long this process will take is very difficult to predict. My general 
conclusion is that there has been little change in this Province during the past thirty years with reference to the 
basis of caste distinctions, but that the restrictions have become very lax, the rules are being disregarded with 
impunity in respect of inter-marriage and inter-dining, the traditional occupations are being given up owing to 
the functional revolution which is in progress, and a general re-action has set in whereby members of lower or 
menial castes are trying to rise to the level of the higher ones, either by connecting themsleves with a fore- 
father belonging to one of those castes, or by <liscovering a new origin for their tribe or caste.” 

The remark.'; in the above <piotafcion about inter-marriage apply to a very 
limited number of cases, while inter-dining has become more widespread. The 
tendency among lower classes to rise in the .social scale is obviously on the 
increase, and in towns particularly it is epate easy for a low caste person to 
claim a highei' ca.ste without any fear of detection. 

Tn 1911 an attem]>t was made to tabulate the Indian castes on a basis of 
sucial precedence. This attempt could not be expected to succeed in view of 
the fact that nearly all castes cajiisider themselves to be most exclusive and 
high-born. It however had the efiect of producing a competition among 
certain castes, in a particular stage of social evolution, to have their claims 
to some actual or mythical origin recognised by census authorities. The 
nature of these claims made at the censuses of 1911 and 1921 is discussed in 
the (^'ensus Reports of those years on ))ages 393 and 342, respectively, 
^lany claims were advanced on the pres, nt occasion, and the more im- 
portant of them are noticed here. The Punjab Rajah Central Committee 
reju’esented that Xai was not a caste but a mere occupational term, and on 
b ’half of Xais professing Muslim, Hindu and Sikh religions asked for permis- 
sion to return their caste as Brahman. Rajput or Jat. A representation 
was received from an assewiation of Hindu Lohars and Tarkhans, who wanted 
to return their caste as Dhiman Brahman. The occupational castes, Darzi 
(tailor) (’hhipi (calico-printer), Chhimha (washerman), etc., put in a claim for 
being recorded as Tank Kshatriya. An association of Mirasis, known as the 
.lamiat-ul-Quraish of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, 
claimed that IMirasis were in reality Qureshis a,nd should be returned as such. 
A strong ])rotest was entered by the Nadwat-ul-Quraish, a connnittee re- 
presenting the Qiu-eshis with heaclquart»rs at Amritsar, stating that Mirasis 
were a low class and should not be permitted to return themselves as Qureshis. 
Thus oic the present occasion more than ever before a tendency was noticeable 
in \ <irions localities, particularly among occupational castes, to return a higher 
caste. Olio of the jnain reasons was a desire to he included in one of the agri- 
cultural tribes, such as Jat or Rajput, and thus to secure exemption from the 
j)rovisioiis of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act. 
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248 A real cbanae in instructions, made at this census Avitli regard to the Option to 
entr}^ about caste, was the option given to each indi'.idual to return whatever Caste, 
caste he pleased. Formerly the instructions to enumerators required that if a 
person of lower caste wanted to return a higher ca.ste his claim should be rejected 
iind only the caste to which he tva,s sujqtosed to belong should be re(;orded. 

The option given on the present occasion, however, was supplemented by the 
instruction that the traditional caste should in all cases be recorded in brackets 
after the cast " claimed. The o^jject in securing the figures of traditional 
castes was two-fold, namely, to ascertain how juc.ny people were anxious to 
claim a higher caste, and to facilitate comparison with the ])ast figures. The 
instruction issued w'as as follows ; - 

“If any person c-tunis a ea-ti- other than he iiaclitional ra^te imhciiltl he recorded in column 8 of the 
general .schedule with the traditional oaste bein!,' addi d within brat keo, such as Brahman (Xai), Dhiman 
Brahman (Carpenter). Tank Kshatriva (Taik.f. .Moghal (Carpcnterl ami .Vwan (.Vilgarh” 

In order to utilize the return of dmd enstps. the following iustructiouf> were 
issued during the tabulation of ca.stc rcturu.-- to the sorting and c<»mpilariou 
staff : — 

TABLE XVII. 

" All the doubtful entries should be olas.’ilied by the i)eput\ Superintendents as required l)\ i»aragraph 
62 of the Census Code. Tn the case of dual castes the entry .should be made in the Sorterts Tickets on the fol- 
lowina specimen : — 


Sunai- 

oiH) 

Sunar iMajpul) 


Sunar (Khalr! / 





The figure.s are to be shown iiniler the onein.d ea.'te and not under the higher ca.ste claimed at the lime 
of the census.” 

It will be seen that as a i«"sult of these instructions tin* entries witliin 
brackets, though also tabulated separately, won* included in the traditional 
caste and not in the caste claimed. This ]>ro(;edare helped to classify the 
returns correctly up to a. limit, but tln-re was no help for cases in which lartain 
persons, mainly those belonging to occupational castes, bad sueccssfidly with- 
held the traditional caste with the result that only the caste claimed was 
recorded. This hapjiened on an e.xtensive scale in url.'an areas, where the 
immigrants, particularly tlm well-to-do and jiro-spr-rous. are little knoevn. so far 
as their castes and antecedents are eoneerned. even to tla ir ne.xt door neigh- 
hours. At the same time a tend-MV-y was imtie-abJe for persons of low castes, 
well placed in life, to return no caste, and th'Te had been a propaganda in this 
connection, particularly hy the Jal Pat Tonik Mandal (an association designed 
to do away with the caste system). The instructions issued by me were that ‘ no 
caste return ' should be recorded iu cases in which the person enumerated had 
a genuine objection to the ca.ste entry, having ceased to observe caste in his 
inaritat and inter-dining relations. -Vll tlnese circumstances have combined to 
bring about a decrease in the number of ctrtain occnjiational or lower castes, 
which we shall notice later on. The number of jiersons, who claimed a higher 
caste but were included in the figure s of traditional f asti*. appears in Appendix 
II at the end of this Chapter. Appendix I shows tlie d; ta.ils of the occupational 
castes included in total figuri’s of Tank Kshatriyas and Dhiman Brahmans. 
Wdierever the numerical strength of an important caste has increased at a rate 
in excess of the general rise in jiopulation we can safely assume that it is due 
mainly to accretions from a lower caste, the persons concerned having succeeded 
in returning the higher caste without the addition of the traditional caste. As 
time goes on such efforts multiply hut it is certainly worth while to study them. 
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249. The following instructions, as in 1921, about the return of castes by 
women were issued : — 

“Women— The caste of an unmarried girl will be the same as that of her father. In respect of a 
married woman the entry should be as stated by her husband. No enquiries should be made as to the caste or 
tribe of a married woman before her marriage. Her present caste or tribe should be asked and the answer 
taken down without question. Among Hindus the caste of a woman will be that of her husband. But among 
Muslims the husband may in some cases like to have one of his wives put down as Pathani, the other as Jatti, 
and a third as Bilochni.” 

250. The subject of castes, their origin and comparative social status, 
has been fully discussed in the previous Census Reports of this Province. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson’s Caste Chapter in the 1881 Report is still regarded as the 
main authority on the subject, and notable additions to the study of the subject 
were made by his successor of the 1901 census, ]\Ir. Rose, who dealt with the 
subject from a new point of view. No complete study of variation in the 
number of persons belonging to difierent castes and tribes observable from 
census to census is possible except with the help of the explanations given in 
the various Census Reports. At this census we have prepared Table XVIII 
which compares the strength of the castes and tribes, for which figures were 
available on the present occasion, with the corresponding figures of all the 
past censuses. This Table appears in Part II of this Volume and the figures 
therein are given as far as possible for the localities where any considerable 
number of persons belonging to a caste or tribe reside. The variation from 
census to census as well as the net variation from 1891 to the present census 
has been given by religion and wherever possible by sex. Por the purposes of 
this Table the Punjab has been split up into four main divisions described 
below : — 

.d. — Eastern Punjab, including the Ambala Division except Simla District and the States of Loham, 
Dujana, Pataudi, Kalsia and Sirmoor. 

B . — Central Punjab, Hills, including the Simla and Kangra Districts, the Simla Hill States and the 
States of Bilaspur, Mandi, Suket and Chamba. 

( — Central Punjab, Plains, including the Jullundur Division except Kangra District, Lahore Division, 
the Gujrat, Lyallpur and Jhang Districts, the Phulkian States, and the States of Kapurthala, Paridkot 
and Maler Kotla. 

D . — Western Punjab, including the remaining districts in the Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions and the 
State of Bahawalpur. 

A reference will frequently be made to these Divisions as we examine the 
strength of castes, tribes and races in subsequent paragraphs. A subsidiary 
table similar to Table XVIII showing the total strength and percentage variation 
in each caste is printed for facility of reference at the end of this Chapter. The 
facts and figures, discussed in this Chapter, should furnish valuable information 
about the modern tendencies of the caste system. Into the subject of the 
origin of the caste sy.stem or an explanation as to the comparative social status 
of the various castes I need not enter. Ample material is available on the 
subject of the origin of caste system in Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Census Report 
and Sir Herbert Risley’s 1901 India Report as well as in books such as Emile 
Senart's ‘‘ Caste System.” Regarding the comparative social status of castes 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s “ Castes of the Punjab ” and Mr. Rose’s “ Glossary of 
the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab ” contain a wealth of detail never again 
collected. I shall, therefore, confine myself to an explanation of the 1931 
returns and their significance. It may be useful to mention that the present 
figures of castes have been compiled with the aid of an index supplemented at 
past censuses, which has helped considerably to classify doubtful entries on old 
lines. Figures returned under synonymous names have as usual been grouped 
together, e.^., the figures for the caste ‘ Chxthra ’ include those for Bhangi, 
Khahrob, Melitar, Halal-JcJior, etc., which are the different names by which the 
caste is known in different localities. 
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251. An idea of the comparative strength of difierent castes 
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higher caste. A real change would come about if a large section of the people 
cease to claim caste altogether. 

252. The most numerous caste in the Punjab, as before, is Jat with a 
total strength of over 6 millions and a proportion of 213 mille of the total 
population. Rajputs have the next highest proportion of 83 per mille, followed 
by Arains who are 47 per 7 nille. All the castes, sorted on the present occasion, 
whose traditional occupation is agriculture, including Gujjars who are mainly 
agriculturists, form 451 per mille of the total population. It is perhaps needless 
to add that all members of the castes with agriculture as their traditional 
occupation do not engage in agriculture, while a large majority of the members 
of some other castes, notably Brahman, Biloch, Sayad andlNIoghal (not tabula- 
ted), and many members of occupational castes such as Tarkhan, Lohar and 
Kumhar engage in agriculture. A considerable nmnber of Chamars, Chuhras 
and Mussallis are agricultural labourers. The proportion of purely agriimltural 

castes classed as such at each of 
the last three censuses out of the 
total population is given in the 
margin. The proportion for the 
present census is low, mainly because all the castes have not been sorted. If 
all the statutory agricultural castes, treated as such in the Financial Com- 
missioners’ Standing Order No. 1, were sorted they would probably constitute 
more than half the total population of the Province. 


Agricultural Castes, 


Proportion percent, of the popula- 
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(Joining to tlio trading classes we find that Ai'oras are the most numerous 
forming 27 per itulle of the total population, while Khatris come next with a 
proportion of IS per mille. and Sheikhs and Aggarwals have a proportion of 1.5 
and 1 3 per mille. respectively. 

The next most numerous classes are the artisans, prominent among whom 
arc Tarkhans with a ])roportion of 2.3 per mille and Lohars ^vith a jiroportion of 
12 per mille of the total population. The figures for Eamgarhias, who are 
mainly Tarkhans. Lohars and nnisons and are tending to form a separate group, 
were not sorted on the present occasion. Julahas have a proportion of 24 per 
mille. Kashmiris 7 per mille, Teli 12 per mille, Machhi 11 per mille, Jhiwar 10 
per mille. anrl Chhimbas and Dhohis together 9 per mille. Of the lower menials, 
Chamars inid tiding Ramdasias constitute 24 per mille and Mochi 17 per mille, 
while (Ihuhras a.nd 'Miissallis are 24 and 14 per inille, respectively. 

The two castes which cater to the rich or the well-to-do, namely, Sunar 
and Qasah, number only 7 and 4 per mille of the total population, respectively. 
Of the classes who live by services commonly termed hirt or sep the Kai con- 
stitute 1 7 per mille and Mirasi 9 per mille. 

253. The figures quoted above reveal that the social structure of the 
population is much the same as before in spite of the new influences. Some 
castes and tribes, howex'er, show a great variation, particularly in certain 
localities. The table below shows the percentage variation since 1921 in the 
number of each caste and tribe tabulated by religion in the ProAunce as a 
whole. Tn order to e.xplain these variations I projiose to take up each 
(.■aste or tribe in the alphabetical orfler. in which it appears in Imperial Table 
XVII. 

Perce’Uage variation in selected caste’s btf Religion bused o>i Imperial Tables XVII 1931 and XIII 1921. 
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254. Tlie Aggarwals among Hindus mnnber 3.52.999 and among .Tains As?****- 
24,341. The former have increased by 27.808 or by 9 per cent., while the 
latter have decreased by 1.508 or by 5'8 per cent., due partly to inter- 
change and partly to Jains omitting in many cases to return a caste. The 
line that divides the Hindu and .Jain Aggarvvals is extremely vague, even 
vaguer than that which divides Jaini.sm from Hinduism. The classification of 
Aggarwals was full of pitfalls as many had only returned their sub-castes, 
such as Mittal, while some returned their caste as Bania, which is not a caste 
but merely an occupational term. Among Hindu Aggarwals those engaged 
in the traditional occupation of trade show a decrease, partly explained 
by an increase among Hindu Aggarwal lawyers and doctors, etic Jain 
Aggarwals show an increase in the traditional occuipations as well as in 
learned professions. 

255 . The Ahirs have shown an all-round and quite legitimate increase, theii 
present strength being 221.933. An imusual feature is met with in the figures 
for Ambala, where the jjroportion of females in a total of 1.598 is only 599. 

Such disparity was also noticeable in 1921 when there were 501 females per 
1,000 males. Ahir men come out to the Ambala Cantonment for labour and 
usually do not bring their women folk with them. Muslim Ahirs are foimd 
only in Shahpur District. Hindu Ahirs show an increase in the total population 
and among field and unclassed labourers, there being a specially large number 
of workers among them. They show a decrease in all other occupations, notably 
in Public Force due most probably to demobilization, and among those engaged 
in cattle-breeding. The latter circmmstaiKie seems to show that Ahirs are 
giving up cattle-breeding, believed to have been at one time tlieir princi})al 
occupation. 

256. There is a decrease among Hindu Arains, who are very fev . Ar«n. 
They are found only in Patiala and Karnal District. Tli<' increase among 
Muslim Arains, from 1.088.697 in 1921 to 1,330.057 in 1931. or by 22 
per cent., is large and general, the principal increase being 26,036 persons 
or 20‘9 per cent, in the .Jullundur District (more among women than 
among men), a circumstance which points to emigration of Arain )nales to 
colony areas. Jn Montgomery and MiUtan Muslim .drains have increased 
during the last decade from 60,724 to 95,226 and from 43,826 to 67,340, 
or by 56'8 and 53 7 per cent., respectively, mainly due to the recent coloniza- 
tion of the Nili Bar. According to Table XT an increase of 33,980 workers 
(27,584 males and 5.396 females) or 1 1 ’5 per cent, is found among Arains in 
the traditional occmpation of agricultm’e. The other prominent increases are as 
follows ; — 

198‘3 per cent, among field labourers, who now number 18,-t.j!*, 

68-8 per cent, among those engaged in arts and professions, who now number 3,744. 

28 o per cent, among those engaged in trade, and 

43-8 per cent, among owners of means of transport (presumably bullock-cart owners). 

The Arains can thus rightly claim to be a very enterjuising class. 

257. The Hindu Aroras have increased duringthe last decade by 1 1 -2 per cent Arora. 
and now number 661,268. The increase among males is 33,363 or lOA per cent, 
and among females 33,420 or 12-2 per cent. This increase does not represent 
the actual rise in the Arora population as Hindu Aroras are often claimed by 
Sikhism, and they sometimes omit to return their caste or return it as Arya. 
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The Hindu Aroras have decreased in Gurdaspur, Ainiitsar, Jhelum, Attock,. 
Muzafiargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan. In the two last-named districts the deohne is 
most probably due to emigration to the Nih Bar, as evidenced by the fact that 
males have decreased by 5-4 and 8‘4 per cent, and females by only I'S and 5-6 
per cent., respectively. The biggest percentage increases are shown by Lyallpur 
(24-1) and Multan (18'7), an indication of the great attractiveness of canal 
colonies for Aroras. There is an increase in the case of males among workers 
engaged in the traditional occupation of trade, while there is a decrease among 
females for reasons explained in Chapter VIII, paragraph 145. Other notable 
increases are among those engaged in arts and professions and Pubhc Adminis- 
tration as well as among those who hve on their income. There is a decrease 
among cultivators of all kinds, artisans, and officers of the Army. The Hindu 
Aroras engaged in coimnercial occupations have increased, as many artisans and 
cultivators among them have gone over to Sikhism or omitted to return the 
cste, the object in both cases being to get rid of a caste which is not considered 
very elevated. 

The Sikh Aroras have decreased during the last decade from 121,096 to 
114,329, the decrease being more noticeable among females. The dechne is 
positively due to the return of no caste. For the same reason there is a decrease 
under most of the occupations. 

The Mushm Aroras are only 88 in number as against 230 in 1921. They 
are known as Khojas or Sheikhs, and so there is nothing surprising about 
their decrease. 


258. There is a big increase among Awans, a purely Mushm tribe, from 
440,130 to 539,242, or 22-5 per cent. The figures for Shahpur, Jhelum, Rawalpindi, 


DiSTErCT. 

1 

1881 

O 

1891 

3 : 

1901 : 

4 

1911 

5 

1921 

6 

1931 

7 

Attock and Mianwah, 
where the tribe is most 
numerous, are given in 








Jallundur 

9,420 

j 

10,794 

12,350; 

10,698 

11,368 

15,719 

the margin for the last 

Sialkot 

19,753 

22,620 

24,359 

19,748 

20,442 

22,627 

six censuses. Other 

notable increases are of 

Shahpur 

48,485 

52,4021 

55,387. 

65,928 

73,048 

81,339 

3,889 or 84'8 per cent. 

Jhelum 

92,856 

97,583 

1 

99,^2; 

51,536 

49,180 

61,321 

in Lyallpur, of 3,295 or 
140 per cent, in Mont- 

Rawalpindi 

124,834 

129,812 

140,835; 

39,981 

40,830 

46,627 

gomery, and of 5,705 
or 179‘2 per cent, in 

Attock 

Not 

Available 

165,631 

169,791 

204,295 

Multan. In the figure 

Mianwali 

Not Available 

23,449 

20,435 

19,060 

27,467 

of increase for Lyallpur 
females are in the 


majority, a fact which points to permanent settlement of Awans in this old colony. 


According to Table XI the main increase is to be found among persons 
whose traditional occupation is agriculture, there, being 19,559 more male and 
6,840 more female workers than in 1921. There is a decrease of 1,061 in Public 
Force. The loss under this head due to demobilization might have been much 
larger, but it appears to have been partly made up by the increase in Pohce 
Service, etc. There is an increase of 1,663 under Liberal Arts and a decrease of 
344 under Pubhc Administration. The proportion of hterates per 7nille is 28 as 
compared to 20 in 1921. Awan is a leading and influential caste in the north 
west of the Province, and gains by accretions from other castes, particularly 
occupational. 
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259. The Bagaria has been shown as a separate caste since 1911. It is Bagaria. 
returned chiefly from Ferozepore (8,467), Bahawalpur (5,971) and Hissar 
(4,061), the total number in the Province amounting to 32,527. Bagarias are 
immigrants from Bagar or the country lying to the south of Loharu, Hissar and 
Ferozepore, and are chiefly labourers engaged in earth-work on canals or 
buildings. 

260. Of the 32,527 Bawarias, enumerated in the Punjab at this census, Bawaria. 
practically all are either Hindus or Sikhs, the number being almost equally 
divided between the two communities. At last census there were 26,000 Hindu 
Bawarias and only 9,000 Sikh Bawarias. There is a decrease among Bawarias 
which is particularly noticeable in Ludhiana and Ferozepore, mainly due to the 

fact that at this census Bawarias have in large numbers returned themselves 
as Sikhs without stating their caste. This view is coixoborated by occupational 
figures (in Table XI) which show a decrease among cultivators, field-labourers 
and cattle-breeders, public force (village cJimikidms mostly), learned pro- 
fessions and those living on their income, as only the well-to-do among Bawarias 
would care to return no caste. 

261. The Biloches have increased from 531,381 to 624,695 or by 17-6 per BUoch. 


District oe State. 

I 

Total 
strength 
in 19h. 

i- 0 

Variation 
per cent. 
1921—1931. 

3 

cent. The figures for the dis- 
tricts and states having the 
largest number together with 
the percentage increase are 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

223, .502 , 

IM 

given in the margin. The 
increase among the Biloches 

Muzaffaigarh 

121,300 

11-9 

is usually greater than the 
total increase among Mus- 

Bahau-alpvr 

. . 87,768 

20-4 

lims. The increase in Dera 

Multan 

..j 43,068 

40-8 

Ghazi Khan and Muzaffar- 
garh, the home districts of 

Montgomery 

1 

32,095 1 

48-3 

the tribe, is much higher 

Lyallpur 

; i 

26,079 

350 

than in the total population 
of these districts and may 

Jhang 

24,498 

20-3 

be due partly to a claim of 


Biloch status by some mem- 

Shahpur 

19,241 

18-3 

bers of certain other tribes. 

Mianwali 

18,245 

16-6 

The Biloch is a most respect- 
able tribe in Dera Ghazi 



— 


Khan, but is anything but 


respectable in Karnal, while in all the other districts most of the Mushm 
camel-drivers, whatever their original caste may be, are almost invariably 
designated as Biloch. 


Tmning to the occupations we find that there is .in increase of 9,153 male 
and 1,566 female workers in the traditional occupation of camel-driving. There 
is also an increase of 5,434 or 5-2 per cent, in ‘agriculturists’ of all kinds, and 
of 2,898 or 39 per cent, among ‘ breeders of animals.’ Artisans show a decrease 
-of 1,056 or 20-2 per cent., trade of 421 or 48-9 per cent., Gazetted officers in 
Public Administration of 29 or 181-3 per cent., and Arts and Professions of 
688 or 68-3 per cent. Very few Biloch women seem to Avork, there being only 
45 female workers per 1,000 male workers as compared to 165 per 1,000 in the 
total workers of the Province according to Table X. 
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CHAriKK Xll.— RACK, THIBK ANJ) CASTE. 


Bnhm&Q* 


■>62 The total munher of Brahmans in the Province is 581,045 males and 
477 553 females, the inter, -ensal increase among them being 5-8 and 6-5 per 
cent., respectively, as eompare.1 with a dei rease of 2-3 per ceirt. m the total 
Hindu population. The .lifficulties of classitication are particularly gi'eat as 
among Brahmans there are thousands of si.h-castes and goU, which are returned 


NOl NAME 
\ KAPUfTTMALA 

2 BH-A6PUR 

3 MANOt 
'll. SUKET 

5 SlMl_A 

6 StPMOOR 

7 KALSIA 
B nabha 

9 MAI ERKOTLA 

10 FARIDKOT 

M FEROZEPORC 
; 12 HISSAK 

JlNt> 

I Ia OUJAM-A 
; 15 PATAUDl 
1 PATIALA 
r L. owawo 
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» ' ,'APURTViAl.* 

2 :S'LASPUP 

3 , M ANOl 
4-1 3 U K E T 

I 5 I 3 1 L. A 

, els’RMoc*. 

7 K AUSl A 
B NABHA 
9 MALfeRhC' LA ' 
lolf ARiPKOT 
M iFtPOZE^OPC 

■ fiJm&GAR 
\ •< j I NO 
,<1 'OUJ ana 
If.' pat AUOi 
If IPAT (A LA 
izIlomaru 


JO » ovek. 


it-i(nibcT~of Brahmans ]ier mille of the Popi la ion 1931. 


as castes^ 
The maj) in 
the margin 
sliows t h e 
proportion 
of Brahmans 
in the total 
p op Illation 
in each dis- 
trict a n d 
state. The 
H i m alayan 
Natural Dh i- 
sion and the 
south-eastern 
(1 i s t r i c t s 
having a pre- 
p onderanie e 
of Hindu 
p o p 11 1 ation 
are the home 
of Brahmans. 
Their strength 
in the central 
districts is not 
i nconsider- 
ahle. Imt is 
\’ery small in 
the predomi- 
nantly Muslim 
district.s in 
the north and 
sou th-west. 
The map in 
the margin 

shows t h e 

Perce nitifft Variotton omontr Brahmans, 1921 19ol, 

increase per cent, in the strength of Brahmans in each district and state 
durins the last decade. The rise per cent, is highest in colony districts and 
SirmoOT State though the intrinsii^ figures are small. The only increase, which 

seems erroneous, is to be found among Brahman males of Amritsar amounting 

to 4 692 or 24-9 per cent., a percentage several times higher than that tor 
Brahmans in Kangra District, which is one of their strongholds. There is a 
decrease in the number of Brahmans in Kolitak, Karnal, Simla. Jhe urn, 
kttock and Dera Ghazi Khan. Brahman females have increased in LyaUpiu by 
738 or 17-6 per cent., apparently due to the permanent nature of immigration. 
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CAUSES OF DECREASE IX NUMBERS OF CHAMARS. 
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There is a decrease of 14,997 males and 7,174 females under the traditional 
occupation of priesthood which still claims 118 per mille of Brahman workers, 
indicating that priesthood now provides livelihood on a restricted scale. The 
number engaged in agriculture, which gives employment to 321 -pei' mille of 
total Brahman workers, is now less by 18’6 per cent. There is an increase of 
1,068 or 13'8 per cent, among artisans, which may be due to the inclusion (of 
course contrary to instructions) of some of the Dhiman or Jangida Brahmans, 
usually carpenters, a number of whom might have succeeded in returning 
themselves as Brahmans pure and simple as in 1911.* The instructions were to 
record both Dhiman Brahman and Jangida Brahman as distinct castes, though 
the latter was not eventually tabulated. 

The Hindu Brahmans show a large increase in trade, there being now 
39,343 workers as against 32,604 in 1921, an increase of 20-7 per cent. The 
increase under Arts and Professions amounts to 4,924 or 71‘8 per cent., and 
the number of persons living on their income has also risen by 265 or 13-7 per 
cent. There is a decrease in Public Force and among beggars. 


263. The Chamars and Ramdasias have been shown separately in Table 
XVII, but had better be discussed here together. Ramdasias have been excluded 
from Table VIII (Civil Condition by Age for Selected Castes). XI (Occupation 
of Selected Castes, Tribes or Races), XIV (Literacy by Selected Castes, Tribes 
or Races) and XVIII (Variation of Population of Selected Tribes), but it will 
certainly be an advantage to include them in those tables at the next census. 
Chamars and Ramdasias taken together number 1.236.943 or 8 per cent, more 

than in 1921. The distri- 
bution of Chamars and 


Chamar inchtdinq Ramdasia and Hindu JUochi. 


i 

1921. 


1931. 


Mochis between the Hindu 

LooAi-iTr. 1 

-- ■ 

— 

— 


Ad- 

and Sikh religions in 1921 

1 

Hindu. 

2 

Sikh. 

3 

Hindu. 

4 

Sikb. Dharmi. 

3 6 

and among Hindus, Sikhs and 




1 



Ad-Dharmis in 1931 is given 

Punjab 

980,293 

163,290 

7 0 - 5, 189 

225,833 

256,349 

in the margin. The figures 

British Territorj- 

766,424 

85,020 

479,162 

126,4 lO' 

248,431 

of Chamars inclusive of 
Ramdasias and Mochis for 

Punjab States 

213,869; 

78,270 

226,027 

99,423 

7,918 

the last six censuses are 
also reproduced in the 

- 






margin from 

Rkligion. I 1881. 

j 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

„ 3 j Table XVIII. 

It is evident that 

1 

1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

r, 

7 there is a large 


Hindu 


Sikh 


932,002 1,031,177 1,091,133 

100,014 106,328 


Total Chamar, etc. 1,033,814 1,149,75.5 1,174,248 1,078,884 1,13(,988 1,233,552 Hindu ChamarS 

M.1 701.799 1921. mainly 

due to more 

75,753 164,110 161,862 222,797 than a quarter of 

a million of them 


Chamars 
including 
Ramdasias 
and Hindu 
Mochis. 


having returned their religion as Ad-Dharmi. At the same time 
Chamars did not show in the past the same rapid increase as some 
other tribes. Assuming that Chamars including kindred castes have increased 
since 1881 at the same rate as the total population of the Province, and there 
is no reason why they should have not, there would now be 1,689,966 Chamars 
or 456,414 more than actually returned. The difference indicates the extent to 

•Punjab Census Report, 1911, p. 393. 
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CHAPTER XII. — Race, tribe axd caste. 


Yvliich Chaiiiars have gone over to Sikhism, Christianity or Vedic Dharm and 
as such have abstained from returning their caste. 


The number of Chaniars returning Vedic Dharm as their sect is 9.394 as 
against 1.98(3 in 1921. Their figures in both cases are included in the total 
figures for Hindu Chamars, but the indication is that Chamars are anxious to 
es(,'ape from the hold of this caste, which is regarded by the orthodox Hindus to 
be even lower than Chuhra. The Chamars on conversion to Vedic Dharm 
generally abstain from returning their caste. The strength of Aryas has risen 
from 82,488 in 1911 and 199,089 in 1921 to 341,390 in 1931. in no small measure 
due to accretions from the low castes including Chamar. 


One curious fact discovered by a comparison of the proportion of literacy 


- - 


Literates 
per 7)iiUe 
aged 7 and 

among Chamars, according 

L'aSIE and UEHlilON. 

Total 

population. 

to Table XIV under 


over. 

different religious denomina- 

I 

2 

s 

tions, is illustrated by the 

(Jhamar Hindu 

tiSAjOti.*) ! 

5 

marginal table, which also 

„ AJ-Uharmi 


i-i 

gives the figures for Chuhras. 

.'iikb 


1 14 

It is apparent that among 

Chuhra Hindu 

.168,224 

1 s 

Chamars many more literates 

„ Ad-llharroi 

.S6,.54S 

.7 

than illiterates, and among 

„ Sikh 

169,247 

9 

Chuhras a larger proportion 



of illiterates have returned 


themselves as Ad-Dharmis. 


Chhimba. 264. After Chamars it will be appropriate to discuss the figures of the 

caste Chuhra, the Chhimba to be dealt with later on. 


Chuhra. 


266. The Chuhras are a class, which has shown in the past some of the 
most curious variations in numbers. The 1 91 1 Report (paragraph 123) dealt with 
the variations noticeable then, as they accounted in some measure for the decrease 
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a 


- 

in the total Hindu popiila- 

Chuhra. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. g 

'= 

X 

"s 

tion. The figures for tlie 
la.st two censuses are given 

1 

2 

3 4 
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w* 

in the margin with detail by 




374,884 


religion. Hindu Chuhras 

’^tiength in 1021 

69:i,42.'> 

42,476 


have decreased by 47 jier 

Stiength in 1031 ..i 

368,224 

J 69,247 86,.'>48 

434,644 

34,996 

cent., while Cliubras among 

.Actual Variation 

— 32.‘.,2<U +126,771 

+39.760 


other religions .show a 

percentage Variation . . 

-46-9 

+298'.7 

+ l.'>-9 


varying degree of increase. 

Tlie Ad-Dharm 

religion 

lias been returned for the first time, while the figures 

for Chri.stian Chuhras are 

available now but 

were 

not so in 1921, and even 


now a large number of Christian Chuhras have e\'idently not returned their 
caste. As has already lieen remarked, both in 1921 and now Christians 
\\iere not to be jiressed to .state the caste. There is a large increase among 
Sikh Chuhras, many of whom not included in the figures quoted have ab.stained 
fiom returning the caste. The rise among Muslim Chuhras and Mussallis (the 
counterpart of Mazhabis among Sikhs) is proportionately equal to the rise in the 
!Mu.slim population. The marked decrease among Hindu Chuhras is mainly 
due to a large number of them having been returned as Ad-Dharmis, and also 
to no caste having been returned by most of those who have adopted Vedic 
Dharm. 
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The fluctuation in the number of Chuhras in certain districts is of much 
significance, and the figures below sliow some of the most prominent variation^;. 

Ch’thrff. Ad-Dharmi Sikh, Miisliin. 



Absolute 



Absolute 

Absolute 


Locality. 

increase or V'ariation 
decrease, per cent. 

Xumber 
in 1931. 

increase or 
decrea-5e. 

V''ariation increase or Variation 
percent, decrease percent. 


1921—31 



1921— 

1921—31 


1 

O 


4 


6 I 7 

S 

Karnal 

. . -|-566 

-fl-4 

1,972 

+231 

+2,100-0| +21 


Ambala 

-1,637 

-6-8 


+ 2,879 

+943'9i +17 

+340-11 

Hoshiarpur 

-984 

-7-2 

2,872 

+293 

+242 1' —236 

-lOO-o 

Jullundur 

.. -19,282 

-.38-2 

23,8.34 

+834 

+263-9 +27 

+73-0 

Ludhiana 

-8,367 

— 59-6 

4,104 

+ 10.810 

+377-0: —10 

— 90-!) 

Ferozepore 

— 74, .376 

-S2-6 

33,320 

+36,.36.3 

+ l,385-0’ +3,649 

+ 844-7 

Lahore 

. . -30,689 

—41-6 


+ 12,092 

-L4,996-7! +4,858 

+70-1 

Amritsar 

. . -.39,987 

— 70'3 


+2,000 

+66-1 -22 

— 6S'8 

Sheikhupura 

.. -21,7.38 

-76-1 

2,891 

d — 4o8 

+727-0' +38.3 

+ 175-0 

Montgomery 

. . -3,333 

-30-3 

4,424 

-1,271 

—69-9 —IS!) 

-93- 1 

Lyallpur 

.. -31,777 

-746 

9,498 

+5,717 

+ 1,753-7' +493 



The small decrease among Hindu Chuhras in Hoshiarpur and the larger one in 
Jullundur appears to be entirely due to Ad-Dharm having been returned a^ 
religion bv a large number of Chuhras in the two districts, while in Karnal tlie 
small increase among Hindu Chuhras is partly attributable to the same cause 
and partly to the meagre increase in the total population. In Lahore, Amritsar, 
Ambala, Ferozepore and Ludhiana, a large part of the increase among Sikh 
Chuhras has evidently taken place at the expense of Hindus, while in the first 
three districts very few Chuhras have returned themselves as Ad-Dharmis. 
There was a great struggle in Ludhiana. Ferozepore and Lyalljuir between 
Sikhism and Ad-Dharm to appropriate the Chuhras. Tn the colony districts. 
"Montgomery and Sheikhupura. Ad-Dharm has won o\'er many adherents from 
amongst Chuhras. In the districts west of the Kavi. Muslim Chuhras are returned 
as Mussallis. and those returned as Chuhra and appearing in the table above show 
a large increase in certain districts, partic/ularly in Ferozepore and Lahore. In 
1921 as at this census all Chuhras with the entry of Chuhra in the religion column 
of the general schedule were thrown into Hindus, and the increase among 3Iuslim 
Chuhras is not necessarily the result of conversion and might merely indicate 
that the religion was specified on the pre.sent occasion, while in 1921 it was not. 

The figures of Chuhras of all religions. Hindu, Sikh and 'Muslim, as well ;is 

{Chuhras of nil religion <!) Mussalli, Marhabi Sikhs, etc. qJ "Mazliabis 


Locality. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931 among Sikh.' 

1 - ^ 1^ ' and Mussalii.s 

PL'XJAB 1,039,039 1,175,304 1,232,370 1,222,511 1,074,115 1,093,65-4 

British Territory .. 899,993 1,021,726 1,088,622 1,060,41't 947,999 906,084 amoilg 31U'- 

Ambala DWision .. 15;l,78:i 160,726 162,281 151,138 132,551 149,735 i- 

Jullundur Division .. 137,462 160,475 179,940 173,849 162,256 18.3,155 olUS. are 

Lahore Division .. 399,912 458,905 458,019 351,056 263,944 172,202 

Rawalpindi Division .. 113,601 129,376 111,462 152,297 146,414 162,373 given 111 tilt' 

Multan Division .. 9.3,235 112,244 176,920 2.32,078 242.834 23S..30ri 

' margin for 

the Province and its administrative divisions for the last six censuses. If the 
members of this caste, which is fairly evenly distributed in the Province had 
increased at the same rate as the general population, and there is no reason 
to believe that they did not, the figures would have risen from 1,039,000 in 188 J 
to 1,423,000 in 1931, or in other words there would be about 400.000 more 
Chuhras now than there are according to the census figures. This is accovmtable 
by conversions to Christianity and Ad-Dharm as well as by the failure to return 
a caste on the part of numerous Chuhras who became Sikhs. 

266. The Chhimbas now number 96,269 as against 124.585 in 1 921 . Their Chhimba 
figures are liable to intermingle with those of Dhobis and Darzis. At this census 
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some members of these castes have returned themselves as Tank Kshatriyas. 
The figures below which relate to the last two censuses, show that there is 
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Strength in 1921 

41,118 

47,614 35,853 

8,176 

28,491 

1,587 ' 

14,070 

151,311 

1,919 

Strength in 1931 

24,959 

53,412 17,898 

9,823 

32,234 

3,630; 

12,543 

162,224 

786 

Recorded as Tank Kshatriya 
from Appendix I (1931) 

4,982 

11,349 

2,035 


6,121 

68 


18 

Variation 

-11,177 

4-5,798 — 6,606 

+3,682 

+3,743 

+ 8,164j 

-1,459 +10,913 

-1,115 

Variation percentage 

-27-2 

+ 12-2 —18-4 

4-450 

+ 13-1 

0 - 514.41 

-10-4 

+ 7-2 

—58*1 


Qagi and 
Koli. 


Uhiman 

Brahman. 


a decrease among Hindu and Sikh Chhimbas and Dhobis which may be due to 
several causes such as the change of occupation or return, by the educated 
section of the community, of the caste ' Tank Kshatriya ’ with or without the 
return of traditional caste. The deficit is, as can be ascertained from the 
<^aste Table, greater in the districts where the return of Tank Kshatriya is 
jiarticularly large. The Tank Kshatriya, as already remarked, is a new caste, 
tabulated on the present occasion for the first time. The actual figures of Tank 
Kshatriyas are a little smaller than the decrease among the Sikh Chhimbas and 
Dhobis, and should have been larger in view of the natural increase during the 
last decade. The only explanation is that some of the members of these castes 
ill order to improve their status or for some other reason have been successful 
in returning themselves as Khatri pure and simple or have become Sikhs and 

< imitted to return the caiste. The detail of occupational castes, included in Tank 
Ksliatriya according to the census schedule, appears in Appendix I to this Chapter 
and the summary figures have been given above under each traditional or occu- 
pational caste. 

There is an increase among Hindu and Sikh Darzis }5robably due to the 
increasing number of the members of these castes taking to tailoring, which is 
preferred to washing. Among 'Muslims all the three classes, Darzi, Dhobi and 
t'hhimba, show an increa.se. 

267. The Dagis and Kolis have risen from 165,164 in 1921 to 182.235 in 
1931, or 1)V 10'3 per cent. Their home is the Himalayan Natural Division, but 
rhev are also found in the submontane districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur. 
The fio-ures for Gurgaon relate evidentlv to Kolis, who are Hindu Julahas of the 
sf)uth-east and have nothing to rlo with Dagis and Kolis of the Himalayas. 

268. Some occupational castes other than Chhimbas andDhobis. who also 

< Pin anxious to escape the bonds of occupational grouping, are carpenters, black- 
.<miths. masons, etc. Many members of these classes have returned themselves 
,ts Dhiman Brahman, a term which means learned or illustrious Brahman, 
while in the south-east a section of Lohars and Tarkhans rfiaims to be Jangida 
Brahmans. According to the instructions issued at this census the enumerators 
were to record the caste, Dhiman Brahman or Jangida Brahman, as returned, 
but were also to add within lirackets the traditional caste, Lohar or Tarkhan. 
It is quite possible that some of them might have returned themselves as Brahmans 
mire and simple. The following remark occurs in the 1911 Census Report, 
]);ige 393. 

“.Jati'^'idas solar treated as Tarkhan (carpenter) or Lohar (blacksmith) claimed to he classed as 
K'ahmang and appear to haTe succeeded in returning themselyes as such, although their application was 
not entertained.” 
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The figures of Dhiman Brahmans with a detail of traditional occupation 
as far as available appear in Imperial Table XVII and are also given in Appendix 
I to this Chapter. The figures are small as in the case of Tank Kshatriyas, and 


Statement showing total strength of Dhiman Brahmans of Ambala District. 

the majority of Dhiman 


DfllMAKS WITH 

Teaditiosai. Caste. 

Brahmans have returned 

Territory, District or 

S 3 

Lohar, 

Tarhhan. 

their traditional caste as 
shown in the margin. The 

State. 

I'olal. 

Total H 

Total Si 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

figures of Districts and 
Kalsia State which had 

1 

2 .i 4 

t) 

7 8 

considerable nimiber of 
returns have been given 
.separately. The cause 
of the small number of 
the.se entries could be 
gathered from a letter 

ProTinee 

British T erritory 

Ambala 

K angra 

Hoshiarpur 

J ullundur 

Punjab States 

Kalsia 

13,63312,982 551 

12,70712,104 543 

8,116 7,817 299 

2,220 2,220 .. 

1,872 1,6811 192 

357 303 52 

826 SIS S 

757 749 8 

2,952 117 

2,796 117 

2,266 79 

494 .. 

36 38 

156 . . 

1.70 .. 

6,751 218 

6,233 210 

4,944 210 

1,110 .. 

116 .. 

olS S 

517 H 


of the Dhiman Brahman Mahasalilia, United Provinces, addressed to the 
Superintendent of Census Operations. United Provinces, whose instructions 
concerning the entry about this caste were similar to those issued by me. 
The Dhiman Brahmans are found in large numbers in the United Provini-es, 
and in their case too the liesitation in returning the occupational caste is based 
on a desire to get rid of it altogether. An extract from the letter is quoted below. 

“No doubt this way of entry uouidwoik well in the case of the Dhiman Brahmans, u ho are engaged 
hi the trade of harhai (carpenter), lohar (bla< hsmith), ete., l,ut in the case of those who follow none of 
these trades and are doctors, sehool-master-s, contractors. Lawyers, merchants, etc., there will be some 
diftioulty. Will there be no entry as to the occupational raste in their case below the Dhiman Brahman 
as in fact they have none ? The undersigned begs to be enlightened on this head.” 


To this the Superintendent of Census Operations, United Provinces, 
replied ‘'if a member of the ca.ste who was now, say a school-master, be- 
longed originally to the Lohar group his caste should be returned as Dhiman 
Brahman with the addition of lohar. liis occupation being shown in the relevant 
cohunn as a school-master." 

This reply was evidently ettntrary to the wishes of the t ommunity, which 
was actuated by a desire t<i dispense with the name of the occupational caste 
altogether, and under the circum.stanc.es the new term Dhiman Brahman 
■evidently lost much of its attraction. 

The Hindu and Sik'h Lohars and Tarkhans often get intermingled as will 
lie noticed when we discuss their figures. Numerous Lohars and Tarkhans claim 
to belong to the ca.ste or group, called Ramgarhia. after the name of the Sikh 
of that name founded by Jessa Singh, carpenter, who was the builder of Ram- 
garh at Amritsar. The Hindu carpenters often go over to Sikhism with a view 
to be clas.sed as Ramg.irhia. Imt those who reside in tlie Himalayan tract or 
the south-eastern districts and continue to remain in the Hindu fold return 
themselves as Dhiman or -langida Brahmans. 

The figures of tlie Ramgarhia caste were not sorted on the present 
occasion, but it is presumed that this caste has a large number of adherents in 
the central districts, namely, Ambala. Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur. .lullundur 
Amritsar. Gurdaspur and Lahore. 

•269. The Dunma is a depressed cla.ss of the hills, and is more or less 


District. , 

1911. 

!'.)31. 

X'ariation 

1 



percentage 

1 

o 

3 

4 

Kan^ra . . i 

10,684 

10,30.7 

-- 3-.7 

Hoshiarpur 

2,300 

1,740 

— 

Sialkot . . I 

1,924 

718 

— 62-7 

Simfa 

148 

119 

— 19-6 

Ambala . . j 

30 

.•■,0 


Lyallpur 

1,784 

21 

—98-8 


the equivalent of Chuhra. Like the 
Chulira of the jilains he does other jobs 
also besides scavenging, and works in 
bamboo. The figures for the districts 
in which Diimnas are mostly found 
are given in the margin for this and 


Dumna. 
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CHAPTER XII. — P.ACE, TRIBE AXD CASTE. 


Faqir. 


Ghirath. 


the last census. The 1921 figure for Lyallpur seems to have been swollen owing to 
the inclusion of the caste D urn (minstrel) or some similar caste. To a similar 
substitution the presence of Dumnas in Sialkot District is attributable. On 
the whole it could be said that Dumnas like Chuhras are diminishing in numbers 

as shown in the margin 

Caste. i 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. total figures 

* ? - f 5 *1 1 for the Province, 

Damna ..: 66,169 64.046 53,394 72,250 36,669 32,05.-. Plainly Owillg tO 

absorption in other 

castes. The figures for some of the past censuses are, no doubt, afiected by 
wTong classification, particularly those of 1911. 


270. The Faqir 

is among Hindus at 

least 

the most curious collection 







of mendicants and 

Paetic ulaes . 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 1911. 1921. 

1931. 

members of religious 

1 ; 

9 


4 5 

6 

1 

orders, as their figures 
in the margin will 

Strength (Hindu Faqir) 

.5,211 

59,-291 

62,160 19,407 

20,064 

23,161 

Proportion of females I 
per 1 ,000 males . . ! 

370 

Xot avail- 

.502 415 

541 

.514 

indicate. The paucity 

' 


able. 




of females is due 


to the prohibition of marriage in the case of most of the orders. The 
returns at different censuses varj- according to the fancy of the Faqirs 
themselves or the enumerators. The larger difierences are due possibly 
to the inclusion or exclusion from time to time of Gosains, the only order of 
Hindu Faqirs who marry and multiply. As a matter of fact Hindus some- 
times take exception to be described by the term ' faqir, ’ and, prefer to be 
recorded as Jogi, Bairagi. etc. 


Partioulabs. 

I 

Strength 

Proportion of females 
per 1 ,000 male.s 


1881. 1891. 


1901. 

4 


1911, 1921. 1931. 


104,200 I94,.539 247,328 224,496 233.31.3 2.53,969 


806 


Xot 

available 


842 


787 


S19 


S34 


The figures of 
Muslim Faqirs are 
given in the marginal 
table. They are 
found mostly in the 
eastern and central 

_ Punjab, and all of 

them are not mendicants as .54 per cent, of the workers among them are 
engaged in occupations other than begging, such as exploitation of animals and 
l egetation and industries. 

271 . This ca.ste is met with mostly in Kangra and the neighbouring 

State ofMandi. The figures for the last six censuses are given below, as alsotht 

figmesfor Chamba and the Simla Hill States. 


aHIKATH 


District or State. 

1881, 

1891. 

1 i 



Kangra 

108,716 

1 16,7,35 

Mfi idi 

719 

895 

Chnnba 

96 

144 

Simla Hill St'ites 

831 

571 


1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

120,343 

119,279 

116,759 

120,909 

933 

976 

1,124 

1,171 

•• 

73 

122 

43 

213 

652 

67o 

442 


The Ghirath, 
B a h t i and 
Chang are really 
the names of 
the same caste 
in the various 
hill tracts. The 
figures of 
Ghiraths are- 


likely to be affected by the inclusion or exclusion of Bahtis and Changs, 
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272. The figures of C4hosis for all the censuses are given below for the 
'districts in which they are found. It appears that Ghosi is as a rule a Muslim 
caste, though some Hindus are also returned as Ghosis. The figures showed 
great fluctuation at last census when the number of Ghosis returned was one- 
fifth of the figure for 1911. At this census the number has risen again, and 
while it appears correct in the case of Miislims the figure for Hindu Ghosis 
seems to be unduly swollen owing to the inclusion of some milkmen or 
gawalas. This is particularly so in the Kangra District where not a single 
Ghosi was recorded during any of the previous oensuses, while at this 
census 812 have been returned. This is evidently due to misclassification. 

GHOSI. 




1881 

. 

1891. 

1901. ! 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

District or State. 



^3 

t: 

S 

Hindu. 

Muslim. 

Hindu. 

Muslim. 

Hindu. 

a 

3 

s 

3 

'3 

'X 

Muslim. 

3 

£ 

£ 

Muslim. 

1 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ■ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

PUNJ.AB 


■JIS 

2,00'i 

3:i0 

2,322 

2;i 

■2,741. 

248 

2,171' 

300 

196 

1,887 

1,949 

Hissar 



390 

.594 



622, 

1 

41.5; 



12 

716 

Rohtak 



309 

308 



320 


160 



1 

•■179 

Gurgaon 



16 

10 





6 

127 


127 


Kamal 


1 

4.S9 

444 



.592 


438: 

26 



380 

Ambala 



224 

409 


46 

324. 

90 

389' 



8 

76 

Kangra 












812 


J^ullundur 




243 


io 

211 

2 

61 




23 

Ludhiana 


11 

190 



. . 

131 


12.5 




112 

Lahore 


5 

94 

29 


12 

161 

9 

•SO 

33 

9 

914 

232 


Dtstrjct ok State. 


GUJJAR. 

Hisdu. 

19214“ 1931. 


.Mcsmm. 

1921. “ 1931. 


273. The Gujjar is one of the largest castes in the Punjab. The figiu-es ot 

Hindu and Muslim Gujjars for ] 921 
and 1931 are given in the margin 
for the districts and states, in which 
they are inainly found. Tt is (>vi- 
dent that the Hindu Gujjars cliiefly 
live in Karnal. Gurgaon, Ambala. 


other districts the term seems to 
be u.sed in an occupational sense, 
indicated by a big excess of males 


1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

PUNJAB 

159,049 

170,439 

466,102 

521,347 

British Territory 

.. 121,636 

130,098 

423,681 

474,616 

Gurgaon 

.. .34,.512 

37,015 

638 

.557 

Karnal 

. . 23,405 

23,019 

7,863 

8,243 

Ambala 

.. 20,736 

21,141 

22,645 

25.460 

Patiala 

.. 18,039: 

19,36.5 

16,851 

18,269 

Hoshiarpur 

. . 24,770 

26,9.56 

57,.309, 

66,138 

.Jullundur 

384, 

27.5 

18.170 

19,38.5 

Ludhiana 

.531 

408 

27.016 

34,.59.5 

Gurdaspur 

39 

.51 

.50,34.5 

.58.779 

■Gujrat 

167 

349 

110.309 

118,584 

.Jhelum 

82 

33 

19,809 

20,493 

Rawalpindi 

151 

:.58 

24,617 

27,261 

Lyallpur 

491 

958 

11,749 

13.245 


The Muslim Gujjars are found in large numbers in submontane districts, such as 
Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujrat. Gurdaspur. Hoshiarpur and Ambala. The largest 
number of Gujjars (practically all Muslims) is elaimed by tlujrat. which is 
named after this tribe.* In the eolony district of Lyallpur their number is 
increasing. A considerable number of both Hindu and Muslim Gujjars is found 
in Hoshiarpur, Ambala and Patiala. The Hindu Gujjars of .Ambala unlike 
those of other districts have not shown any considerable increase, probably 
due to some of them having gone over to Sikhism as evidenced by 
the fact that the inunber of Sikh Gujjars in .A.mbala has risen during the 
last decade from 237 to ]..j 61. But on the whole the number of Sikh Gujjars 
is very .small. Both Hindu and Muslim Gujjars seem to be well defined races, 
which show no tendency to be absorbed among (Aher castes or religions. 
Their main occupations are agriculture and breeding of cattle, goats and 
sheep, but an increase is visible among Gujjars in almost all occupations. 

274. The Harni is a Muslim criminal tribe. The figures for the last .six 
188 1. 18917 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. ceiisu.ses are given in the inargin. Many 
i.ds 4,146 3,462 3,360 2,')88 3,387 members of this tribe are now living in 

settlements under the supervision of the friminal Tribes Department. 

275. The flats, as already remarked, constitute the biggest collection of 
castes and bribes in the Province. The home ot the Hindu .flat is Rohtak 


’Some people think that Gujrat Jernes its name from Gujjar anil -lat, the two leadina tribes inhabit- 
in 2 the district. 


GhosL 


Gujjar. 


Harni, 


Jat. 
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Hindu-Sikb 

Bonier. 


District or State. ; 


1 


Total Provlnee ■ . 

Hoshiarpor 

JnUnndar 

Gnrdaspnr 

Amritsar 

Lahore 

Sheikhnpura 7 

Gujranwala J 

Sialkot 

Ferozepore 

Ludhiana 

Ambala 

Patiala 

Faridkot 

MP-r Katla 


Hissar and Karnal. though considerable numbers are also found in CTurgaon, 
Hoshiarpur. Sialkot and Ferozepore. Their figures for this and the last census 


District or State 

1 

Hisiiu Jat. 

Variation, 
per cent. 

4 

1921. 

2 

mi. 

3 

PUNJAB 

J,05a,.3?5 

992,309 

-60 

British Territory . 

834,124 

772,646 

-7-4 

Hissar 

172,759 

185,940 

+7-6 1 

Rohtak 

258,313 

262,588 

+ 1-7 ! 

Gurgaon 

65,346 

71,388 

4-9-2 

Karnal 

103,574 

99,560 

-3-9 

Ambala 

34,307 

20,518 

-40-2 

Simla 

209 

107 

-48-8 

Kangra 

9,921 

9,550 

-3-7 

Hoshiarpur 

55,607 

41,069 

-26- 1 

Julluadur 

25,909 

12,754 

-50-8 ‘ 

Ludhiana 

11,645 

3,500 

—69-9 i 

Ferozepore 

22,285 

16,699 

-26-1 : 

Lahore 

4,179 

3,502 

-16-2 

Amritsar 

1,659 

1,717 

4-3-5 ! 

Gurdaspur 

9,244 

3,500 

— 621 

Sialkot 

32,675 

23,948 

-26-7 i 

Gujranwala 

9,529 

5,126 

-46-2 i 

Sheikhupura 

2,269 

857 

—62-2 

Gujrat 

2,443 

2 , 299 ! 

— 5-9 1 

Shahpur 

2,385j 

1,430 

-40-0 ; 

Jholum 

145 

198 

4-36-6 ' 

Rawalpindi 

1,16T 

174 

-85-0 

.Attack 

162 

108 

-33-3 

Mianivali 

462 

34 



District or State. 

1 

Hisdit Jat. 

Variation 
per cent. 

4 

1921. 

0 

1931. 

3 

Montgomery 

1,905 

2,382 

4-25-0 

Lyallpur 

6,369 

2,608 

-53-3 

Jhang 

67 

35 

-47-8 

Multan 

449 

874 

4-94-7 

Muzaffargarh 

136 

174 

4-27-9 

B.G.Khan 

10 

7 

-30-0 

Punjab Shftes 

22,251 

219,763 

-0-7 

Dujana 

2,878 

3,176 

4-10-4 

Pataudi 

1,453 

1,524 

4-4'9 

Kalsia 

3,440 

3,121 

- 9-3 

Simla Hill States . . 

863 

840 

—2-7 

Loharu 

10,063 

10,673 

-1-6-1 

Sirmoor 

354 

244 

-3M 

Bilaspur 

1,377 

1,370 

-0-5 

Mandi 

308 

371 

4-20-6 

Suket 

176 

273 

4-o5* 1 

Kapurthala 

1,436 

1,148 

-20-1 

Maler Kotla 

8,135 

376 

-95-4 

Faridkot 

901 

376 

-58-3 

Chamba 

235 

188 

-20-0 

Patiala 

85,573 

77,945 

-8-9 

Jind 

83,327 

87,508 

4-5-0 

Nabha 

16,556 

13,213 

-20-2 

Bahawalpur 

4,176 

17,418 

4-317-1 


are here given for the Province and for each district and state. Only in 
Rohtak, Hissar and Karnal and in the neighbouring States of Jind, Loharu, 
Pataudi and Dujana has there been an increase among Hindu Jats. There are 
minor increases in Montgomery and Multan, mainly due to colonization of Hindu 


Jats who have recently come over from Hissar and Rohtak Districts. The rise 


among Hindu Jats is nowhere very large, and in the three districts where they 
predominate it is proportionate to the small increase in the total population 
of the south-eastern part of the Province. Moreover, among Jats of this part 
of the Province there are no accretions from other castes. 


276. The figures for Hindu and Sikh Jats of certain districts and states 
are quoted below : — 

•r AT (KINIU', SIKH). 

' ^ i ^ 

1881 . 1891 . ' 1901 . 1911 . i 1921 . 1931 . 


Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Hindu. I 

1 

Sikh. ; 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

2 

3 

4 

0 

' b 

7 

8 

9 


11 

12 

13 

1,416,374 7 

.122,673\^i 

,679,177 

1.116,417 

i 

■ 1,547,674 2 

1 1 

,388,877, 

1,000,085 

1,617,532 

1,046,396 

1,822,881 

992,309 


86,260 

29,488 



i 92,129 

34,645 

59,103 

.58,142 

55,607 

63,815 

41,069 

88,263 

87,262 

56,402 



1 8.3,843; 

80,824 

44,753 

105,681 

25,909 

130,829 

12,754 

160,286 

38,047 

46,079 



1 36,268 

60,956 

10,843 

78,500 

9,244 

86,999 

.3,500 

100,312 

16,. 843. 

151,107 



10,101 

179,675 

2,019 

166,889 

1,659 

182,097 

1,717 

206,751 

4.391 

79,783 

Detail bv 

1 .5,321. 

101,629 

3,916 

98,241 

4,179 

108,852 

3,502 

122,871 


16 849 



i 22,481 

27,970 



2,269 

32,959 

857 

41,812 

J 


Reli 

gion 



10,166 

47,653 

9,529 

25,433 

5,126 

35,339 

69.0,80! 

26,067 



; 63,2221 

32,497 

35,490 

50,475 

32,675 

50,259 

23,950 

65,630 

23,787' 

136,1.54 

not 

39,357! 

179,021 

18,555 

191,415 

22,285 

21.5,404 

16,699 

231,532 

95,0IMt 

102,447 



76,886i 

131,963 

13,189 

149,725 

11,645 

167,997 

3,500 

211,682 

111,519 

47,279 

available. 

76,049! 

37,322 

37,57.8 

50 , .596 

34,307 

57,006 

20,538 

74,927 

171,102 

26.5,001 



' 206,658. 

258,718 

73,444 

323,869 

85,673 

348,911 

77,945 

362,573 

378 

32,403 



1 42,085 

3,581 

591 

43,072 

901 

49,253 

376 

54,69» 

no 

23,139 



17 . 07 s' 

8,4.53 

6,.500 

15,724 

8,135 

17,052 

378 

23.716 


In these di.stricts Hindu Jats were an important section of the population 
in the past but are no longer so, being superseded by Sikh Jats. The transition 
from Hinduism to Sikhism in Lahore, Amritsar and Ferozepore obviously took 
place more than fifty years ago. and these districts had a considerable element 



the great increase among SIKH JAT. 
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of Sikh Jats even in 1881. The almost complete disappearance of Hindu Jats in 
Ludhiana and Gurdaspur has occurred during the last fifty years, while in 
Maler Kotla and Faridkot the figures of Hindu and Sikh Jats fluctuated violently 
between 1881 and 1901, and during the last thirty yeais Hindu Jats have ahnost 
entirely disappeared owing to conversion to Sikhism. The moral is obvious 
enough and the extent of change from Hinduism to Sikhism is to be gauged 
from the amount of Sikh influence in each locality. Thi.s transition seems by no 
means to have come to an end, and the Hindu Jat is, I think, likely to be complete- 
ly replaced by the Sikh Jat except in the south-east ot the Province. ’ 


277. For the reasons explained in the Chapter on Heligion. the number of 
Sikhs in the Province had. for a considerable period following the British occupa- 
tion, been on the decline. The strength of Sikh Jats. who ai’e the backbone of 
the community, had also been reduced accmrdingly. Sikhism has. however, 
regained its strength with the lapse of time, and its process of absorption 
continues. The total increase among Sikh Jats can be gauged from the table 
in the preceding paragraph, which shows that during the last fifty years Hindu 
Jats have decreased by nearly half a million, while Sikh Jats have lisen by more 
than a million. In the central Piinjab. particularly in Hoshiarpur and Jul- 
lundur Districts, several reasons can be assigned for the conversion of Hindu 
Jats to Sikhism. The foremost of these is the intensive campaign of religious 
preaching {parchar), carried on by the Akalis during the last decade. At the 
time of the census considerable propaganda was carried on by the Akalis, who 
went round the villages of Hindu Jats and induced them to return themselves as 
Sikhs. My inquiries show that the propaganda was succes.sful in many villages. 
Very few of the Hindu Jats of the two Districts mentioned above are in the 
Army, and it is considered easy by a Jat to get himself enrolled as a soldier if he 
offers himself as Sikh Jat. For this reason also the tendency to go over to Sikhism 
has gained ground. Numerous Khalsa schools have been e.stablished in rural 
areas during the last decade, and the children of Hindu Jats. who form a 
small minority in these schools, do nob feel very happy and so in many cases 
their parents give them paJiol and convert them to Sikhism. It may be said 
here that a Hindu Jat of the Doab districts has no scruples whatever in convert- 
ing his childien to Sikhism while he himself remains a Hindu. Another 
circumstance worth mentioning is that Sikh Jats during the last decade, mainly 
owing to the Akali movement, have developed a prejudice against giving their 
daughters in marriage to Hindu Jats; formerly inter-marriages between Hindu 




.TAT (SIKH). 




District or State. 

1881. 

189V 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Hissar 

2,067 


24,171 

26,125 

31,501 

33,623 

Kamal 

6,212 


7,553 

6,994 

7,052 

8,082 

Jind 

4,174 


23,394 

18,205 

20,665 

22,197 

Nabha 

.54,6.56 


60,553 

56,427 

58,947 

66,897 

Kalsia 

3,895 


4,280 

3,965 

4,994 

4,992 

Shahpnr 

646 

> 

c3 

86 

7,006 

6,900 

6,867 

Lyallpnr 


.43 

. . 

77,554 

89,642 

98,852 

Montgomery 

934 

'A 

3,904 

4,182 

13,151 

19,819 

Multan 

447 


2,272 

2,706 

6,542 

16,463 

B'lhawalpur 

575 


3,258 

4,831 

9,322 

13,476 


1 


increase is not in all cases due to conversion from 


and Sikh Jats were of 
coimnon occurrence. This 
has also served as an in- 
centive for many Hindu 
Jats to adopt Sikhism. 
The figures for some other 
districts given in the mar- 
gin will, I think, be of con- 
siderable interest in this 
connection, though the 
Hinduism. The number of 


Sikh Jats in di.stiicts, such as Rohtak. Gurgaon. Simla, Jhelum. Rawalpindi 
Attock, Mianwali. Jhang. Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, is very small in- 
deed, and most of the Sikhs enumerated there are Khatris. Aroras or artisans 


Sikh-iat. 
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Muslim Jat. 


Proportion of 
workers 
among Jats. 


278. The Muslim Jats are the most numerous of all the Jats, numbering 
2,941,395 (1,604,628 males and 1,336,767 females). The total figures and varia- 
tions sicce 1881 are compared below with those of Hindu and Sikh Jats. The 
figures are given for the Province, British Territory and its administrative 
divisions, and Punjab States. 

JAT. 


Looalitv. 

1 

i 

i 1881 

1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

i 

1921 

1931 

Net 

Variation. 

1 

i 2 

.! 

4 

5 

1 6 

i 7 

1881—193 

8 


PUNJAB 

4,112,898 

4,376.978 

4,884,472 

4.904,149 

5,462,956 

6,068,302 

+47-3 

}Tiiidu 

1 , 445 , 374 ' 

I,679..539 

1,539,574 

1,007,759 

1,055,375 

992.309 

-31-3 

.Sikh 

1,122,984 

1,118.804 

1,389,479 

1,618,567 

1,823,456 

2,134.598 

+90-1 

Muslim 

l,,544,.->4<) 

1,. 578,6.35 

1,955,419 

2,277,823 

2,584,125 

2,941,395 

+90-4 

British Territory 

3,-244M>7 

■3.386,214 

3,867,876 

3,998,094 

4,411,102 

4.S50,.343 

+ 49-.5 

Hindu 

1,123,617 

1,221,910 

1,161,904 

813,088 

834,124 

772,;546 

-31-2 

Sikh 

726,917 

920,2.54 

968,499 

1,127,026 

1,282,378 

1,. 339,032 

+ 111-7 

Muslim 

1,394,133 

1,244,050 

1,737,473 

2,057,980 

2,294,600 

2,538,765 

+ 82-1 

Ambala Divisioa' 

766,176 

783,491 

790,799 

699,496 

752,811 

781,605 

+2-1 

Hindu 

661.883 

Detail 

698,077 

594,354 

634,508 

640,101 

-3-3 

Sikh 

78,054 

not 

69,250 

84,753 

96,554 

117,164 

+ 50.1 

Muslim 

26,239 

available. 

23,472 

20,389 

21,749 

24,340 

—7-2 

JuLUJN-nrR Division 

729,838 

8.34,652, 831,070 

740,781 

801,672 

880,295 

+20-6 

Hindu 

.302,967 

Detail 

303,028 

145,950 

125,367 

83,572 

-72-4 

Sikh 

324,625 

not 

426,668 

505,307 

578,525 

692,409 

+ 113-3 

Jluslim 

102,246 

available. 

101,374 

89,524 

97,780 

104,314 

+2-0 

Lahore Division 

932,820 

998,724 

1,026,580 

989,028 

1,074,831 

1,206,088 

+29-3 

Hindu 

151,7.34; 

Detail 

137,393 

62,434 

59,555 

38,650 

-74-5 

Sikh 

319,885 

not 

402,727 

441,758 

486,599 

572,715 

+79-0 


461,201 

available. 

486,460 

484,836 

528,777 

594,723 

+28-9 

R wvALPiN III Division 

.3.)2,177 

288,372 

516,048 

.561,887 

603,173 

675,857 

+91'9 

Hindu 

.5,341 

Detail 

3,158 

4,179 

6,758 

4,243 

-20-6 

Sikh 

2,422 

not 

2,860 

10,463 

10,908 

. 11,261 

+364-9 

Mui=Iim 

344,414 

available. 

510,0.30 

547,245 

585,507 

660,353 

• +91-7 

Mit.tan Division 

463,656 

480,975 

703,379 

1,006,902 

1,178,515 

1,306,498 

+ 181-8 

Hindu 

1.692 

Detail 

20,248 

6,171 

7,936 

' 5,980 

+253-4 

Sikh 

1,931 

not 

66,994 

84,745 

109,792 

145,483 

+7,434-1 

Mu'lim 

460,033 

available. 

616,137 

915,986 

1,060,787 

1,15,5,035 

+ 151-1 



990,764 

1.016,596 

906,055 

1,051,854 

1,217,959 

■j-40-3 

Hindu 

321,7.57 

457,629 

.377,670 

194,671 

221,251 

219,763 

-31-7 

Sikh 

396.067 

198,.5.50 

420.980 

491,.54] 

.541,078 

595,566 

+50-4 


1 . 50,407 

334,585 

217.946 

219,843 

289,.525 

402,630 

+ 167-7 


The increase per cent, during the last fifty years among Muslim and Sikh 


Jats is almost equal, while among Hindu Jats there has been a decrease of about 
400,000 or 31-2 per cent, in British Territory. The home of Muslim Jats is the 
Western Pimjab, while in the Ambala Division their number is very small and 
it has slightly decreased during the last decade. In the Jullundur Division the 
smaller increase is attributable to emigration to the colonies. The increase in 
the other Divisions is enormous, particularly in the Rawalpindi and Multan 
Divi.sions. For variations among the figures of Mushm Jats, which are due 
considerably to inclusion of other castes, the paragraph on Rajputs may be 
referred to. 


279. Coming to the changes in the occupations followed by Jats we fimd 


that among Hindus there are now 3,777 more male and 101,706 more female 
workers as comnared to 1921. This is indeed remarkable. The proportion of 
female workers per 1,000 males was 132 in 1921 and is 422 now, as compared to 
41 and 54. respectively, among Sikh Jats. Absolute figures of workers among 


jats (workers, i.e. earners 
plus working dependAants) 

1931. 

2 

1921. 

3 


J Males 

349,179 

345,402 

Hindu 

X Females 

147,425 

45,719 


i Males 

750,181 

635,791 

Sikh 

( Females . . j 

40,262 

26,114 


5 Males -•! 

914,387 

784,056 

Muslim 

? Females . . ' 

.55,739 

35,160 


Hindu, Sikh and Muslim Jats for the two 
censuses are noted in the margin. The total 
figures of Muslim and Sikh Jats show an 
increase in all occupations (see Table XI of 
1931 and XXI of 1921.) The Jats receive 



WATER CARRIERS AND WEAVERS. 




accretions from other castes and tribes, but as only tlie selected castes were 
sorted the sources of absorption are not known. According to Appendix II 
at the end of this Chapter 18,373 persons belonging to some of the selected castes 
have returned themseh'es as Jats. In their case traditional tastes w('re also 
recorded, and it was therefore possible to classify them. 


280. The figures of Jhiwars and Kahars in the case of Hindus are best 
studied together. Kahars are tabulated separately for the first time on the 
present occasion, the figures of the two being lumped together in Table XVIII. 

From the marginal 
figures it will be seen 
that Hindu Jhiwars 
and Kahars ha\'e been 


Hindu. 


1881 . 


1891 . 

3 


1901 . 

4 


1911 . 


1921 . 

f) 


1931 . 


Jhiwars and Kahars. 2.>8,.>07 273,252 281, .701 213,212 21.),210 186,673 


on the decrease since 1901. mainly due to a certain number of them returning 
a higher caste, such as Mehra. Mehra Rajput. At this census 1 1 .520 Hindu 
Jhiwars have returned other castes, chiefly Rajput. The instructions were that 
the traditional caste should also be recorded by the enumerator within brackets 
after the caste claimed, and Jhiwars claiming Rajput status have been included 
among Jhiwars. There might be more who returned no caste or returned a 
higher caste without revealing the traditional caste. For the castes claimed by 
Jhiwars a reference may be made to Appendix II. 


Hualim. 

_ 1 

Jhiwar, Kahar and 
Machhi 

Jhiwar and Kahar 
Machhi 


1881 . 


1891 . 

3 


1901 . 

4 


1911 . 

5 


1931 . 


As regards Muslim Jhiwars, their figures should b(‘ studied along with 
Muslim Kahars and Machhis, with whom they often get intermingled. The total 

figures are given in the 
margin for the six cim- 
suses along with separate 
details for each class. 
Among Muslims this 


1921 . 

6 


282,153 328,282 350,007 308,895 367,676 425,751 

114,279 133,261 114,285 69,193 86,720 110,96*; 

167,874 195,021 235,722 239,702 280,956 314,791 


class has steadily risen except during 1901-11. The Machhis have gained at 
the expense of Jhiwars, but very few seem to have claimed a higher i^aste. 


281. The Hindu and Sikh Julahas have decreased during the last decade Juiaha 
from 58,575 and 5,632 to 53,488 and 5.440, respectively. The decrease may be 


due to the return of 

no caste or a 

caste under 

a different name such as Koli. 
The variations since 1881 are 








Variation since 1881 {from Table XVIII). 

given in the margin, the 

Caste and Locality. 






figures for Muslim Julahas 


1891 . 

1901 . 

1911 . 

1921 , 

1931 . 

being also quoted. Muslim 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Julahas have .shown a con- 

Total A. B. C. D. . . 

27,202 

31,399 

—24,840 

16,443 

28,840 

siderable increase throughout 

Hindu A. B. C. 

6,424 

—1,087 

3,099 

874 

—5,440 

except at the census of 1911 

Sikh C. 

—531 

3,338 

—167 

—810 

—632 

when the total population also 

Muslim A. B. C. D, . . 

20,367 

28,691 - 

-26,021 

13,347 

.33,175 

showed a decline. Among 


i I Muslims 151,321 or 78-1 per 

cent, of workers, among Hindus 6,252 or 13-9 per cent., and among Sikhs 299 or 
37-6 per cent, are engaged in the traditional occupation of weaving. Among 
Hindus the percentage is smallest and the desire to discard caste proportionately 
greater. The number of literates in the three communities is 19, 14 and 70 
per mille of the population aged 7 years and over, respectively. At this census 
16,511 Julahas claimed some other castes, mainly Rajput. 

282. See paragraph deahng with Jhiwars. 


Kalutf. 
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Kanboh. 


Kashmin 


288. The total miniher of Hindu. Sikh and Muslim Kambohs is given in the 

margin for the six cen- 


Partieularb. 


1881. 


1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


Total 


l-iOJtiS 150,64U 173,780 171,536 180,870 239,385 


Hindu 

Sikh 

Mu-slim 


.■>2,044 

27,407 

44,8.'>4 


.■>S,222 

34,148 

42,014 


.>6,1.)8 

41,292 

70,353 


32,073 33,606 

67,912 64,194 

65,822 76,829 


37,465 

98,737 

96,753 


suses. The interchange 
between the Hindu 
and Sikh Kamhohs 
and the consequent 
large increase among 

the latter are at once 

noticeable, while Muslim Kambohs have also largely increased. The caste being 
particularly industrious and of good standing in many localities shows a ten* 
dency to expand. Muslim Kambohs show a decrease in Gujrat and Sialkot. 
In the former district they have mostly returned themselves as Arains, while 
in the latter the decrease is due to manv Kambohs having left the district on 


bi'iiig allotted colonv laud in SluMkluqinra. 
KAMBOHS. 


District. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

j - 

3 

4 

5 

Kamal 

I3,8t.(i 

12,489 

12,573 

12,991 

Ambala 

0,2Tb 

7,618 

7,438 

8,279 

Jullundur 

6,317 

6.153 

5,820 

6,340 

Lahore 

.. 22,846 

22,118 

25,226 

30,670 

Sheikhupura 



10,945 

15,029 

Shahpur 

957 

1,299 

1,392 

1,880 

llont!;ompr\ 

. . ! 22,034 

27,207 

32,499 

42,382 

Lyallpur 


17,989 

20,941 

26,012 

Multan 

1,947 

1,301 

3,232 

5,537 

ing to tradition to have been 

fairly conunon in 


The most remarkable feature about 
Kambohs, indicated by the 
marginal table, is their great 
expansion in colony districts 
as compared with their home 
districts. The figures are 
typical of the migi’ation of 
large tribes from one area to 
another in recent times, a 
practice which seems accord- 


284. The Kashmiri has always been tabulated as a caste though it is really 
a iiiitiouality. The instructions were that Kashmiri was not really the name of 
a caste. ])ut if a person (^ould give no other caste he should be recorded as Kash- 
miri. Kash.Tuiri Hindus are a.s a rule Brahmans. In the census tables Kashmiri 
has always appeared as a separate caste, almost all the persons returned as such 
being Muslims. Kashmiris are found spread over the central Punjab fairly evenly. 

The figures in the margin 


C.ISTE. 

1 


1881. 1891. 


1901. 


1911. 


1921. 

6 


1931. 


Kashmiri Muslims., j 149,623 140,555 189,596 174,812 166,340 199,040 


show their total strength 
in the Province for the 

last six censuses. The 

increase since 1021 amounts to 33 percent., which is mainly due to the fact 
that at this census, which was held in the end of February, about three 
weeks earlier than in 1921. all the periodic migrants from Kashmir, who usually 
return home in March, were .still in this Province. 


The occupational distribution of I ,l lOO Kashmiri workers in 1921 and 1931 


is given below. 
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Particulari. 

.s 

,0 eg .is 

3 c 1 

'|s c 


i 

Cl- 

ift 

s 

T3 ‘ 

o 

S 

o 

J § 

o S 

C 

o 

'^•5 

C CO 
(g <j 

Domestic 

service. 

e| 
s s 

o a 

00 

o 


o 


1—* 

cS 

b- 

cS ' 

t-4 

^ i 

3 

3.S 

3 3 

Ph 

■£(§ 

a 

A 

C 

1 

•> 


4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Proportion i 1931 

. . 256 

1 144 

171 

46 

126 ! 

27 

21 

31 

41 

102 

36 

per 1,000 earners f 1921 

.•! 383 

1 162 ■ 

1 I 

165 

62 

55 i 

1 

12 

14 

17 

28 

64 

38 


About one-fourth of the Kashnu’ri workers are weavers, one-fifth are engaged 
in other industries and a little less in cultivation, one-eighth being traders and 
onc-tenth unspecified labomers. 
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Keligion and 
Locality. 

1 


1881 


Actual Popxlntioti of Khnlrii. 

1891 1901 1911 


1901 

4 


1921 

6 


1931 


Hindu A.B.C.D. 
Variation per cent. 
Sikh C. D. 
Variation per cent 


353,096 372,236 379,042 335,986 390,253 460,S5J 
5-4 1-8 -11-4 10-2 181 

36,076 49,130 53,676 86,454 61,234 .53,996 

36-2 9-3 61 1 -29-2 -11-8 


285. The Khatri is one of the most important Hindu i-astes, and like Brah- KbatiL 
mans, Rajputs and Gujjars very fe5\- of its adherents are going over to Sikhism. 

There may be some Khatris, \vht> on conxersion to the Sikh faith refrain from 
returning caste, but such cases must be rare as Khatris nevei' think poorly of 

their castt' and have no 
objection to returning it. 

The limires of Hindu and 

O 

Sikh Ivhatris are given in 
tlu' margin for the last six 
censuses. Hindu Khatris 
have shown a large increase at every census except in 191 1 when they decreased 
like the total population. Sikh Ivliatris in any considerable numbers are found 

only in the 
central and 
n o r t h c r n 
Punjab. The 
ma.]) in the 
margin shows 
the jjroportion 
per mille of 
Khatris in the 
total popu- 
lation of em^li 
distriid; or 
state. Tliey 
sliow a paiti - 
cularly large 
i nterce n sal 
percentage of 

Khntrin per mille of poiinlatioii, 1031. llK^reaSC 111 

areas, where colonization has been in progress dui'ing the last deca,de or where 
their number is inconsiderable. Such areas are noted below 



Area. 

Percen- 

tage 

.\rea 

Percen- - 
, tage 

1 

increase. 

o 

1 

increase. 

2 

Bahaw alpui 

131 -8 

Moutgoinerx 

.“>0 0 

Suket 

701 

Amritsar * 

39-6 

Sheikhupura 

6(1-2 

Gur^aon 

39-2. 

Multan 

.54-((l 

.Jhaii2 

.tl-d! 



i Percen- | 

! Percen- 

-Area. 

1 tage Area. 

, tage 


increase. 

1 increase. 

1 

1 2 1 

! 2 

Lyalljun 

32'lj Xubka 

1 

..| 18-2 

l*'erozepf»re 

28-5 Jind 

17-6 

Hi'jsar 

27-9| Lahore 

16-9 

<«iijran\vala 

26-6 Kap irihola 

..; 16-6 


j Rohtak 

. . i 15-5 


286. The Kumliar is ,1 larue occupational caste. Ix'ing mainly Muslim. Their Kumhai 


Rki.ioio.n. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1 , 

2 

3 

4 

■' 

Hindu 

164,924 

177,491 

184,623 

1.57.5-t2 

Sikh 

19,794 

1 2,.5()9 

1 5.922 

23,435 

Muslim 

288,131 

323,242 

•1.5<[,4lS 

358.29.8 

1 

Hindu Kuwhur 

riikh K 

'■ Hi), in . 

i 

District, : 

j 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

Ludhiana 

2,218 

1,681 

756 

1,449 

Gurdaspur 

7,665 

7,5(18 

583 

1,539 

Amritsar 

2,705 

1,463 

5.424 

7,146 

Sheikhupura 

183 

496 

4 

93 

Sialkot 

9,097 

8,678 

467 

1,224 

Multan Division. . 

3,795 

2,743 

911 

2,121 


figures for the three coni- 
1921. 1931. , 

_6 7 munities are given m the 

5 . 5,879 i.. 9 , 9 !;: margin. A slight iuter- 

!.i 3 9.52 4-’3 439 change between the Hindu 

and Sikh Kumhai's is 

.i-lipai eiit enough, w bile Muslims show a 

uniform increase. The increase among 

Sikhs at the expense of Hindus is 

noticeable from the marginal figures. 

relating to Ludhiana, Gurdaspur, 

.Vmritsar. Sialkot, Sheikhupura and the 
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districts of the Multan division. Tlie reverse, however, seems to be the case- 
in Hosliiarpur District, where during the last decade Hindu Kiimhars liave 
increased from 3,4.57 to 5,079 and Sikh Kumhars have come down from 680 
to 33S. It is ([uite possible that the decrease among the latter is due to some 
of them ha ving abstained from returning their ca.ste. Tlu' Muslim Kumhars 
have increased in all districts exce])t in Sialkot and Ferozepore. where Kundiars 
ot all religions show a decreckse evidentlv due to menials, especiallv Kumhars 
and Tiu kiiam. taking to agriculture. Among Kumhars 13'2 per cent, of Hindu 
workers. S'li iier cent, of the Kikli and IG'5 percent, of the iMuslim are engaged 
in the traditional occupation of potterv. while (v4. 7‘4 and 3-2 per cent., 
r(‘sj)(M-tively. are cultivators. 

Lohar, 287. The figures of Jjohar.s and Tarkhans had better be studied togetheiv 


Caste, elision and Locality 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Tlie total pro- 
vincial figures 

1 

o 


4 


6 

7 

for the six 

censuse.s are 

Lohar Total 

■HU.'iOr; 


■wjm 

310,847' 

322,105 

333.910 

given in tlie- 

,, Hindu A. B.C. 

101,111(1 

1 10. UBS 

1 10,816 

82,204 

83,48.5 

74,404 

margin by re- 

„ Sikh A.r. 

24,;!.; 1 

2:i.2s7 

:io,45.5 

44,802, 

20.02;5 

10,400 

ligion. Hindu 

,, -Muslim A. C.l). 

Ifi4,‘lli2 

ISS.O02 

204,477 

201, .534 

217.409 

241,570 

Loliars have not 

Tabkhan Total .A.B.C.l), .. 


tiil.llS 

ti75yS0] 

037,074 

014,042 

054,053 

shown an in- 

,, Hindu .V B.C. 

21.4,070 

21. -...-.01 

244,1144 

102,400 

101,843 

140,727 

crease like other 

„ SikhA.C.U. 

1 l:?,o()7 

!:t4,l 10, 

140,004 

180,447 

130,327; 

1.58,.140 

castes and may, 

.. .Mii-liin -A.C.L). 

240,440 

27o,U)lj 

204,244 

204,077 

312,125 

340.820 

therefore, be said 




1 





to have been 


really decreasing all along, wliile Sikh Lohars too have been decreasing though 
onK since 1911. The Hindu Larkhairs. who are much more numerous than 
Lohars, liave lieen decreasing considerably sin-u' 1901, wliile Sikh Tarkhans, who 
sliowed an increase till ]!)1J. have been decreasing since. The large increase 
among Sikh Tarkhans while it lasted was obvioush' at the expense of Hindus. 
The decrease in their number since 1911 is due to the discarding of the term 
Ta,rkTian and more recently to tlie adoption of Ramgarhia as their caste. The 
Hindu Lohars and Tarkhans in Kangra. Hosliiarpur and Ambala have re- 
turned themselves as Dhiman Brahmans, and in the south-east they have 
a m - cl to 1) Jau^ida Bn ihman. In the central districts Hindu Lohars and 
Tarkluins as well as their Sikli counter|>art have returned tlieir caste as 
Ramgarhia in increasing numbers at this census. 

The Muslim Lohars and Tarkhans ha\'e never looked back. The two- 
castes taken together show an iiu lease of IG'G per lu^nt. since 1881 as compared 
to 51-2 per cent., whiidi is the figure for the ris(‘ in total Muslim population. 
This disjiarity is mainly duet.) tin- fact that .sonu' Muslim Lohars and Tarkhans 
too return as their ca.ste cm agricultural tribe, .such as Awan or Rajput. In towns 
an educated Lohar or Tarkha.n. particularly when he holds a job in the public 
serc'ice. would invariably ab.st.-iin fi-oni returning his traditional caste. 

Among Tarkhans and Lohars 41 jiei cent, of Hindu, .5(5 per cent, of Sikh 
and 66 per cent, of Muslim cvorkers follow the traditional occupations as against 
58, 61 and 72 per cent, in I!»2I. respectively. It appears that among Hindus 
and Sikhs a comparati^'ely large proportion of Lohars and Tarkhans has given 
up the traditional occupations and the percentages quoted for them would 
ha\'e b.-en even smaller but for the fact that when traditional occupation is 
given up the return of caste is in many <-ases also given uj). 



megh, another low caste, disappearing. 


;U7 


288. See paragraph, dealing with Jhiwar. 

289. The figures of Mahtams illustrate with 


District Religion 
and Caste. 

1 


Punjab 

Mahtam 


r H. . 
■} s. . 
L M. . 


r H. . 

Ferozepore S. . 

Mahtam M. . 


Xahore 

Mahtam 


f H. . 

Montgomery ^ S. . 

Mahtam ^ . 


Multan 

Mahtam 


It: 

M. . 


r H. . 

Muzaflargarh.^ S. . 

Mahtam M. . 


S. G. Khan 

Mahtam 


r H. . 
^ s. . 
\u. . 


r H. . 

Hoshiarpur ^ S. . 

Mahtam M. . 


Rajput 


Jullundur 

Mahtam 


Rajput 


n: 

L M. . 

(I: 

Lm. . 

..il: 

M. . 


32,o39i 26,482i 48,567i 17,.512: 19,162 

8,0471 17, .536' 19,1761 50,056l 63,3221 

9, 7271 12,9641 14,976 14,2371 11,84P 


4,8421 '1 i 

29 >. 10,685 
1,083, J I 

3,276l'l 
2,516| >• 8,438' 
3,759 J ; 

9,271 1 i 

3,466 j- 14,061j 
410 J I 


2,680 j 

30 j. 3,994 
233 J 


52,64411 : 

2,.536l U04,268 
46,183'! 


2,995i'l 
2,610i ), 45,6 
38,181jJ 


10,067 2,772; 5,404 

2,326 10,202! 10,849. 

1,335 775. 1,208 


3,929: 3,287 


4,628’ 17,537i 35,279 


4,139' 5,021| 4.925' 


I 6,500 
3j 3,013' 


49,055 49,927 55,734: 

223 1,087 2,944; 

44,260 40,652 40,863! 


5,767 3,834l 6,066 

2,014 .3,1371 4,542 

42,452 37,718 39,325 


great clarity the social eA'olu- ; 
tion of tribes. The 
figures are reproduced 
; in the margin for the 
seislr Province from Table 
i3:4i3| XVIII and for each 

11 102 district from Table 
763' XVII and the corres- 
132 ponding tables of the 

7,025 ^ ° 

3,376 past censuses. 

2 l Mahtams for the most 
^’6711 part have within the 
i, 253 i last few generations 
regained Eajput 
status, from which 
••ggg according to Sir 
1 Denzil Ibbetson they 

1,344 _ _ ■' 

' had originally fallen, 
i That aU sections of 
3’,3ii' Mahtams — H i n d u, 
Sikh or Muslim — were 
026 ; endeavouring to 
attain their lost status 
92o| and that practically 
half of the Hindu and 
Sikh Mahtams have 

6,085: 

7,049i succeeded in so doing; 

48,154 , , . 

so far as the census is 


MactaU. 

Mahtam. 


concerned, is borne out by the figures which show a big decrease during the last 
decade. At this census nearly 2,000 of them returned their caste as Kajput, 
but as their traditional caste was also recorded, they 4vere not included among 
Kajputs. 

290. The Mali and Saini are in reality one and the same tribe, the former Man. 
being considered inferior. The recent variations in the strength of these two castes 
have been discussed in the last Chapter (paragi'aph 218), a reference to which 
will show an increasing tendency among Malis to return themselves as Sainis. 

291. The Meghs are an inferior caste, being more akin to Chuhra than to Megh. 
any other caste wfith this difference that their traditional occupation is weaving 

and not scavenging. The home of Meghs is Gujrat, Bialkot and Gurdaspur. The 


j figures for these districts 

I Meoh. 

Pigtrict. 1 " given in the margin for 



1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

the last six censuses. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

They show a decrease in 

dnrdaspur 

Sialkot 

<3njrat 

6.373 
28,705 

1.373 

6,818 

32,405 

1,438 

6,501 

34,198 

1,540 

6,360 

30,483 

1,019 

6,130 

21,163 

1,028 

803 

20,923 

Sialkot, while in the case 
of the other two districts, 


i the caste has practically 

disappeared at this census. My enquiries show that in Gujrat Meghs have 
adopted Vedic Dharm and returned their caste as Arya instead of Megh, while 
in Gurdaspur they have returned themselves as Sikh or Ad-Dharmi without 
stating their caste. 
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Meo. 


Mlrasi. 


Mochl. 


292. Tlie Meo is an agricultural tribe, (H)nfined almost eutirely to the 
GiLTgaon District. The number of Meos in Ferozepore has increased during 
the last decade from 127 to 5,253, owing to their presence as labourers on the 
Sutlej Valley Proje<-t (in the Ferozepore Tahsil) and in the Abohar and 
Fazilka 


Till' iMeos are a Ijackward tribe, and agriculture is their traditional occu- 
jjation. During the la.st decade their percentage of literacy has gone up from 
(i to 9. mainly as a result of the uplift work among them. The occupational 
distribution ot lo.ooo Meos according to the last three censuses is given below. 


Occ>‘ pnthf'ifi] distribtiiiori of 10,000 Mfo eortter.'- for the last three censu.tes. 
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293. 


(’AST. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

'J 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Muslim Miraai . . 

191,383 

217,.522 

220,174 

221,662 

225,164 

241,660 


The figures of Mirasis. who are almost entirely Muslim, are given in 

the margin for the last six 
censuses. There is a dec- 
rease among Hindu Mirasis 
of Karnal. Ambala and 
Kangra, probably due to return of some other caste-name, such as Bhat. There 
is a decrease from 9.653 ki 1921 to 1,1 13 in 1 931 among Hindu Mirasis of Sialkot, 
due to most of them ha4'ing adopted Vedic Dharm and returned their caste as 
Arya. More recently in certain districts there has been a tendency among 
Muslim Mirasis to claim Qureshi as their caste, but as they are mostly found in 
villages, the Patwaris who carried out the preliminary’ enumeration were able 
to record the traditional caste. Only 1 .441 Mirasis claimed dual castes as shown 
in Appendix IT. Jat being the favourite caste claimed, the next best being 
Pathan and )Sheikh. 


294. The Hindu Mochis have been grouped with Chamars. They are 
shoemakers ot the eastern districts, who have settled mostly in the urban 
areas of the central Punjab, the largest numbers being found in Lahore District 
with a preponderance of males. 

The Muslim Mochis ha\'e increased dining the last decade everywhere 
except in the Ambala Division, where they are not at all numerous, the only 
considerable number being returned from Hissar. The strength of the Muslim 
I Mochis in the central and 

Particulars. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. , t. • i i 

western Punjab is shown 

’ ■’ — ~ ** — in the margin for the last 

AIu‘*lini Mof’hi'i . . .Ii0,192 40o,73(i 406,545 424,792 461»016 SIX CGHSUSCS TIiG fiffUXGS 

Percentage in- ' . ^ 

crea^p .. "2 ^4^6 ^5 show a Steady increas 

fairly commensurate with the general rise in total population. 

The proportion of Muslim Mochis engaged in the traditional occupation 
of shoe-making is 692 pef mille of the total workers, and that of Hindu Mochis 
618. 
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MUSSALLIS. 


295. Like Muslim Mockis Mussallis are only found in the central and 
western Punjab. Tbeie is hardly any Mussalli in the Ambala Division and not 
a single one in the Punjab States except Bahawalpur. During the last decade 
Mussalhs have increased from 361,098 to 412.300 or by 14-2 percent. The 
percentage of rise is particularly large in colony districts, to which Mussalhs 
migrate in lagre numbers mainly to become agricultural laliourers and workers 

in factories. The figures for 
colony districts are given in 
the margin. In villages 
Mussalh.s are mostly engaged 
either in their traditional 
occupation of sweeping or in 
field labour. But in urban 
areas besides their traditional 
occupation tliey take to a 


Mnmlli. 


District 

or 

State. 

1 

1921. 

2 

1931. 

3 

Variation 

percent- 

age. 

4 

Percentage 

increase 

among 

total 

Muslim. 

Gujranwala 

16,83,! 

19,901 

18-2 

i7t; 

Sheikhupura 

9,066 

16,062 

77-2 

^^4*8 

Gujrat 

40,403 

48,465 

20 0 

10-9 

Shahpnr 

56,402 

63,773 

131 

140 

Lyallpur 

31, .362 

37,069 

18-2 

21-2 

Bahawalpur 

13,742 

27,230 

98-2 

23-,"> 


large variety of jobs, and are found working as weavers, cooks, water-carriers, 
fireworks-makers, dyers, bandsmen, etc. This would show that a chuhra on 
conversion to Islam takes to odd jobs, denied to a Hindu chuhra. The figures 
below give the present occupational distribution of iMussallis. 

Occ’ipatio’ial distrih<'tion of 10,000 Mtis^alli corner.i of bo’h acre,? for 19:11. 
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2,993 
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34 

692 
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82 

13 

40 

52 
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0 
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132 
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48 

6 
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5 

3 

24 

1 

135 

68 


It is apparent that only a small number is engaged in the traditional 
occupation of sweeping ; the proportion of women workers also being small (144 
per mille of male workers as against 262 per mille among Chuhras). Most of the 
Mussallis are engaged in agriculture or are labourers unspecified, who are mainly 
agricultural. 

296. The Hindu Nais in the Province number 102,628 as against 107,655 Hal. 
at last census. As already remarked at an early stage in this chapter some 
Hindu Nais were anxious to be classed as Kulin Brahmans, but were not permit- 
ted to return this caste as Kulin Brahman is a high caste of Brahmans in 
Bengal. As many as 8,770 have, however, returned their caste as Nai Brahman, 
and 4,380 (including both Muslims and Hindus) as Rajput. A nmnber of Nais 
have adopted Vedic Dharm or Sikhism, probably with a \dew to get rid of their 
caste. The figures below are illustrative. 

1 1^ Hindu Hat. .SliA HTH. 


Caste. 

i 

1911 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

District. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

Vedic Dharm Nai . . i 
Total Hindu Nai . . 1 
Sikh Nai ..j 

108,600 

34,342 

411 

107,6.55 

34,360 

966 

102,628 , 
41,820 

Ferozepore . . 
Ludhiana 
Hoshiarjmr . . 
Lahore 

Amrit.'>ai 

Lyallpur 

2,898 

3,5,59 

7,626 

1,044 

2,062 

i.OTT 

2,105 

2,239 

7,700 

4,317 

:!,182 

46,5 

:i,77(i 

.5,566 

5,009 

6,012 

748 

4,104 

.5,984 

' 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1,0.511 

Mintlu Xai 

Sikh Xai 

127,481 

21.4.59 

1 84,273 
2.5,317 

I43,:!.57 
25,0;-, S 
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Od. 


Pabticulaes. 

1 

! 1881. 

1 2 

1891. 

3 

1901. 

4 

1911. 

5 

1921 

6 

1931. 

7 

IVIuslim Nais (A.C.T).) 

174,584 

195,778 

206,760 

206,189 218,319 

235,855 

Variation 

Increase among total 


12-1 

5-6 

-•3 

0-9 

8-0 

Muslims (A. C. D.) 


9-9 

12-6 

0-7 

5-9 

16-5 


Pakhiwaia. 


The Muslim Nais are found all over the Province, the only parts 
where they are not nmnerous being the Himalayas and the south-eastern 
tracts. They have shown an increase at all censuses except in 1911 when 
the total population decreased. The figures of the last six censuses for all 

the districts and states 
in the plains are given 
in the margin together 
with the percentage 
increase as well as the 
increase among total Muslims of the same areas. Many Mushm Nais like their 
Hindu and Sikh brethren seem only in recent times to have developed an aspira- 
tion to be called Rajputs. In fact, an association, known as the Punjab 
Rajah Central Committee, and comprising representatives of the Nais of all 
the three communities, existed at the time of the census with headquarters at 
Lahore and pressed for permission to return a caste other than Nai. Their 
contention was that Nai was an occupational term and that Nais of different 
localities and different religions belonged to various castes, most of them 
being Brahmans, Rajputs or Jats. It is quite likely that many Nais, specially 
those engaged in occupations other than traditional, were successful in returmng 
some other caste. So the figures do not represent the actual strength of Nais. 

297. The figures of the Hindu and Muslim Ods of the Punjab plains are 

given in the margin. The 
Ods are a nomadic tribe 
and might be enumerated 
in one district at one 

census and in another at 

the next. They are found mostly in the districts where canals exist, more parti- 
cularly where canals are under construction, as Ods both male and female 
are considered very useful labourers for excavation work. They have been 
returned in considerable numbers from Gujranwala since 1891, Montgomery 
since 1911 and Karnal since 1921. In Gujranwala- their presence dates back 
to the time of the construction of the Lower Chenab Canal and in Montgomery 
to that of the Ijower Bari Doab Canal. In the canal colonies they also assist in 
the building of walls for the colonists. As many as 2,486 Ods have returned 
their caste as Rajput, but have been included among Ods. 

298. The Pakhiwara is a small criminal tribe, mostly Muslim. The varia- 
tion in its strength in 
the central Punjab is 
shown in the margin. 
Altogether 49 Pakhi- 
waras returned other 

castes, 12 returning themselves as Jats and 29 as Rajputs. 


Caste. 

1 

Od Hindu 
Od Muslim 


1881. 

2 


1891. 

3 


1901. 

4 


1911. 

5 


1921. 

6 


1931. 

7 


11,540 

4,065 


12,316 

10,082 


17,911 

8,174 


20,375 

11,170 


18,282 

10,192 


19,583 

13,041 


Caste and Locality. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Pakhiwara (c) 

3,741 

3,674 

3,595 

3,711 

2,801 

3,100 


299. The Pathans enumerated in the Province number 345,438 as against 
261,729 in 19£1, which means an inciease of 32 per cent. The statement on the 
next page shows their absolute strength and percentage increase in each district 
and the Punjab States, the persons with Afghanistan as their birth-place 
having been excluded. The increase per cent, among all Muslims of each 
locality has also been quoted. The particularly large increases have been 
registered in Lahore (11,189), Mianwali (10,440), Gurdaspur (6,944), Sialkot 
(6,051) and Attock (5,852), and part of the increase in Lahore, Gurdaspur and 
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Sialkot is due to the caste Pathan having been claimed by some other castes, 
notably Kakkezai. 



XumbfT 

of 

Increase 

Total ' 


Xumber 
of ' 

Increase 

Total 

Distbict. 

Pathana 

in 

thousands 

1931. 

per cent, 
among 
Pathans. 

Muslim 
increase 
per cent. 

District. 

Pathans i 
in j 

thousands; 
1931. , 

per cent. Muslim 

among ‘ increase 
Pathans. [ per cent. 

1 


3 

4 

1 

O 

•> 

4 

British Tenitonj . 

311 

+32-3 

4-16-5 ; 

Gujianwala 

4 

1 

+203-1 

4-17-6 

Hissar 

5 

-flS-G 

-{- 1 / *5 

Sheikhupura 

3 

4-115-8 i 

+ 20-9 

Rohtak 

9 

+ 24-7 

4-10-3 (. 

Gujrat 

4 

4-74-4 

+ 10-9- 

Gui^aon 

6 

-h26-l 

-fll'S j 

Shahpur 

11 

~f31-ft 

+ 14-0 

Karnal 

8 

4-20-4 

+ 10-2 ' 

1 

Jhelum 

4 

+ i S’4 

+ 14-0 

Ambala 

6 

+ l7*-i 

+ 12-2 I 

Rawalpindi 

7 

-16-3 1 

+ 11-7 

Simla 

1 

-30-1 

-16-4 

Attock 

48 

4-13-5 

+ 14-2- 

Kangra 

1 

+ 14-3 

4-5-8 

Mianwali 

67 

4-18-0 

+ 15-6 

Hoshiarpur 

9 

-t-37-0 

4-13-4 : 

Montgomery 

6 

1 -r"0‘o 

+ 36-0 

Jullundur 

6 

i 4-13-7 

4-14-4 ] 

Lyalljiur 

■s 

+ 13-1 

j 

+21-2 

Ludhiana 

4 

. 4-39-7 

4-22-1 

Jhang 

2 

■ 4-42-6 

+ 16-3 

Ferozepore 

6 

: 4-33-7 

4-6-8 

Multan 

■ 15 

i 4-60-8- 

+28-9 

Lahore 

1 22 

1 4-8-6 

4-26-0 j 

Muzaffaigarh 

4 

4-9-9 

+4-0 

Amritsar 

10 

' 4-125-7 

4-23-8 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

10 

1 +■■' 

+u*(> 

Gurdaspur 

19 


4-16-6 

Punjab Stales 

33 

j +i5’4 

1 

' +76'*: 

Sialkot 

10 

4-156-3 

4-5-0 



i 

i 


300. The Qasabs now number 127,198. They have shown an increase Qassb, 


— at almo.st all censuses as will 

Caste. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. appear from the marginal 

; ^ figures, the increase being 

Qasab 92,571 109,435 114,158 117,36.3 120,820 127,198 particuhirlv large ill the caiial 

colonies during tlie last de- 
cade. The figures of the south-eastern districts, liowever. deserve a closer 
study. The Qasab of the south-east, often designated as Beopari. claims to be 
Sheikh. If he returns himself as Sheikh Beopari as he often does, we know his 
traditional caste is butcher, but there is no lielji when he returns himself mereh' 
as Sheikh. The figures of Qasabs and Sheikhs for certain units of the eastern 
Punjab are given in the margin. The large increase in tlie Sheiklis of Ambala 
■ ^ and Kolitak is, no doubt. 


Qasab. , Sheikh. 


Locality. 

1 

1911 

2 

1921 

3 

1931 

4 

1911 

5 

1921 

6 

1931 

7 

Hissar 

5,574 

4,583 

5,164 

9,234 

9,776 i 

10,465 

Eohtak 

7,980 ' 

8,228 

4,829 

8,760 

13,274 ! 

23,149 

Gurgaon 

13,867 , 

12,521 

15,043 , 

10,631 

15,093 

16,899 

Kainal 

6,155 ! 

6,349 

6,274 

17,198 

18,1.57 

21,346 

Ambala 

2,476 

2,363 

544 

20,810 

22,238 

27,886 

Ferozepore 

2,043 

2,735 

1,981 

10,391 

11,387 

18,490 

Patiala State . . 

4,405 

63 

•• . 

17,624 

16,360 

22,933 


mainly due to the remark- 
able decrease among Qa- 
sabs. In Hissar and 
(Iiirgaon the 1921 figures 
of Qasabs seem to have 
been exclusive of Beoparis. 
re-included in 1931. The 
complete disappearance 
of several thousands of 


Qasabs in Patiala State since 1911 is an eloquent testimony in support of this 


view. 
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301. As already remarked, the t aste Rajpiit is next to Jat, the largest 

collection of 
castes ortribes 
in the Province. 
It will be well 
in the first 
instance to see 
the propor- 
tional distri- 
b u t i o n of 
Rajputs in the 
total popula- 
tion of each 
district a n d 
state, which is 
indicated b y 
the map in the 
margin. The 
Rajputs a r e 

Tiajpuis and allied Castes per mille of populaiUm, 1931. 

most numerous in the Himalayan Natural Division and Rawalpindi District 
where tlu'V form 300 to 500 per mille of the total population. The next highest 
proportion, i.e., !00 to 150 per mille. is found in Jhelum, Jhang, Montgomery, 
Hissar, Karnal and Hoshiarpur. The total strength of Rajputs and allied races 

such asKanet, 
Rathi,Rawat, 
T h a k a r , 
Dhund and 
Gakkhar are 
given in the 
margin for the 
six censuses, 
for thus only 
is a fair com- 
parison possi- 
ble. The bulk 
of the Rajput 

population is Muslim and Hindu, and like Khatris, very few" Hindu Rajputs 
have gone over to Sikhism. The big increase among Rajputs during 
th 'last decade doe^ not appear to be diu^ to natural increase. The respect- 
ability of Rajinit cast"" is beyond doubt ; the term Rajput literally means a Raja 
(ruleT)'s -"on. On tlie ])rcspnt occasion more than at any previous census nume- 
r(}us people belonging to variou.'^ other castes, nob (.piite so elevated in the social 
scale, liave claimed Rajput status and in many cases succeeded in returning 
themsclvt>s as Rajput without disclosing their traditional caste. The line 
separating Jats from Rajputs is rather vague in certain localities. For example, 
the Sials of Jhang, w"ho had previously been recorded mostly as Jats, have 
returned themselves at this census as Raj puts. A possible cause of variation in 
the number of Muslim Rajputs is, therefore, the inclusion or exclusion of certain 
sections of agricultural tribes. In the case of Hindu Rajputs the variation is 
partly explained by the decrease among such castes as Sunars and Jhiwars 
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inclusive of Meliras. The figures of (-ertuin districts given in tlie margin furnish 

Aetml variation among Hindv Rdjpiili til'd ceriniii nthcr Hind" mste-y. .SOllie e\ ideilGC Oil this 

; — point. Coming now to 

j (1911—1921). (1921—1931). among 


District. 


1 


Kangra 

HosWarpnr 

Jullundur 

Ludhiana 

Ferozoporo 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gujranwala 

Multan 


; Muslim liaiputs during 

Rajput ' ’ Jhiwar Rajput Jhiwar 

and Sunar. lincludin^' and Sunar. including the la^t (lacade, ^Ve 
allied Kahar. allied ■ Kahar. , i i j x. i 

castes castes. ^llOUld ^dpaTrltC t ll C 


2 

3 

4 

.> 

6 

-1,085 

-46| 

+302: 

4-13,231 

+215; 

+.5,703 

-3,952i 

-289' 

+2,189 

+3,2o2 

+2,233 

-3,898' 

-324 

— 7; 

+4,256 

+ 191 

-543 

+97' 

+918 

—238 

+266 

+ 180, 

4-2,833 

+ 1,769 

—563 

+4,711 

-rl37 

+ 59 

+2,365 

-186 

+ 1,618 

— 1,089 

-2,347 

+2,664 

-C2.53: 

—470 

-774 

-968 

+ 1,236 

-251 

+2,003 

-286| 

-88 

+3,286 

-1-100 


7 districts in wliicli the 

intercensal increase has 

’oeen more or less iiro- 

-3,b0«i * 

■2,350 portionate to the rise 

■3,121 ‘ 

■6,322 ill the tot.ii Muslim 

-3,651 . 

-4,053 populatiun and tliose 

a-’i 2 o in which it has heen 

in excess. The tv'o 


sets of figures for each district and Piuijal) States are given in the table 
lielow. The jiercentage increase in the case of the first six districts in the 



1 I 

1 ; 

! Absolute i 

Variation per cent. 

among ' 


i 

1 

Absolute i 

Variation per cent 
among 

District. 

; increase ' 
among ! 

: Muslim 1 
Kajput-i. 

AT 1 - Total ! 

Muslim 1 
population. ' 

District. 

increase j 
among ; 
.Muslim i 
Rajputs. I 

\ 

i M^^Um 

Hajputs. !p^p„,^tion. 

1 

1 O ’ 


1 

1 

♦> 

t • 

3 ; 4 


Jullundur 

6,847 

16'0 

14-4 

Gurdaspur . . i 

13.231 1 30-5 : 

16-6 

ELamal 

..I 6,243 

8-7 

10-2 

Gujrat 

11,408 ! 14-9 1 

10-9 

Ambala 

5,568 i 

12-8 

12-2 

Sheikhupnra . 

9,504 i 17-4 

20-9 

Attook 

4,889 ' 

I.5-6 

14-2 

Sialkot 

9,134 : 19-2 

5-0 

Ferozepore 

4,650 

4-7 

6-8 

Hoshiarpur 

8,.572 ' 21-0 

13-4 

Hohtak 

3,655 

10-S 

10-3 

Gurgaon 

1,397 ; 33-1 

11-8 

Rawalpindi 

. . 36,843 1 

21-0 

11-7 

. Shahpur 

1,145 : -8-5 

14-0 

Montgomery 

. . 35,487 1 

46- 1 

36-0 

i Imdhiana 

.1,589 1 14’4 

221 

Lahore 

. . 30,252 , 

.>8'.5 

260 

1 Gujranwala 

3,497 ' 50-1 ' 

17-6 

Lyallpur 

.. 29,212 1 

91-4 

21-2 

j Mianwali 

657 : 393-4 

1,5'6 

Multan 

. . 21,588 

■lO-O 

28-9 

, Muzaffargarh 

120 70-7 

4-0 

Hissar 

.. 19,269 i 

20-2 

17-5 

1 Kangra 

190 i 20-5 

o’ 8 

Amritsar 

18,796 ' 

.59-0 

23-8 

1 Simla 

-25 ! -7-8 

-16-4 

Jhan<^ 

. . 15,804 : 

24-3 

16-3 

i Dera Ghazi Khan . . 

-296 -20-6 . 

5'6 

■Jhelum 

. . 15,724 

■25-2 

110 

Pn "job States 

>>.074 j 10 

16-7 


table, viz.. Jullundur, Karnal. Ambala, .Vttock, Ferozepore and Rohtak 
requires no explanation, being proportionate to the general rise in the 
population. Tn the case of some of the other districts an explanation is 
called for, though not so easy to furnish in all cases. The rise is small in 
Simla, Kangra. MuzafEargarh and Mianwali. while there is actual decrease in 
Dera Grhazi Khan and Shahpur. and in all these districts Muslim Rajputs are 
verv few. The next higher rates of increase are in Gujranwala. Ludhiana, 
Shahpur, Gurgaon, Hoshiarpur. Sheikh iqnira and Sialkot. and in these districts 
too there are not many Rajjnits. The somewhat higher percentage increase 
in Gujrat. Gurdaspur. .Jhelum. -Ihaug and Amritsar is mainly attributable to 
some members of certain agricultural tribes and occupational castes having 
returned themselves as Raj])ut. Tim increase in Lyallpur, Multan and 
Montgomery is mainly due to the influx of immigrants. Coming to the 
districts where Rajputs art* really numerous, we find that the increase 
in Hissar is mainly due to the return home of demobilized Rajput soldiers and 
to the fact that Pachadas, who return themselves as Rajputs, had temporarily 
migrated from the District in considerable numbers at the time of the 1921 
census owing to the prevailing drought. The large increase in Jhelum and 
Rawalpindi is due largely to the return home of ex-soldiers and to 
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Ramdasia. 

Salni. 

Sansi. 


.3.5-J 


members of some other castes having returned themselves as Rajputs on the 
present occasion. The occupational castes in many cases have claimed 
Rajput status, particularly the well-to-do persons following occupations other 
than traditional in urban areas. 

We may now proceed to estimate the extent, to which Rajputs of all 
religions have gained through accretions from other castes. We will do this- 
with the help of their age distribution at this and the last census. 

*Total Rajput and allied castes including Dhund and GaMhar . . 2 , 359,179 
Probable survivors [aged and over in \Q^\) .. .. 1 , 903,857 

Actual number returned as Rajput aged over 10 in 1931 . . 2 , 009,823 

Absorption f rom other eastes among Rajputs aged 10 and over . . 105,966 

Absorption among children under 10 years of age . . 6,867 

T otal absorption for all ages .. .. 112,833 

In addition to this absorption, which is mainly attributable to Rajput 
having been returned as their caste by persons, who at the 1921 census returned 
other castes, there are 94.485 persons who claimed the Rajput caste, but were 
at the time of tabulation included in the traditional caste, which had also been 
recorded in accordance with the instructions issued. Among these the principal 
figures relate to Sunars ( 33 , 000 ), Jhiwars ( 8 , 700 ). Julahas ( 8 , 500 ), Mochis ( 5 , 500 ), 
Tarkhans ( 4 , 450 ) and Nais ( 4 , 400 ). 

302 . The Ramdasias are practically the same as Chamars, and the 
figures of the two have been discussed in the paragraph on Chamars. 

303 . The Sainis have been dealt with along with Malis, to whom they 
are very much akin. 

304 . The Sansis are scattered all over the south-eastern and central 
parts of the Punjab, and 70 per cent, of them, or 25,825 out of 33 , 228 , return- 
ed their caste as their religion. Their figures were thrown into the Hindu 
religion as at last census, it being recognized that there is no tribal religion in 
the Punjab. Of the remaining 7,403 Sansis, 4,956 returned their religion as 
Hindu, 825 as Muslim, 1,238 as Sikh and 384 as Ad-Hharmi. The instructions 
in the Census Code, which were the same as at last census, required that in the 
case of persons professing a tribal religion such as Sansis, the caste should be 
recorded in the column of religion, and but for this instruction many more Sansis 
would probably have returned some definite religion. The variation in the 

number returned as 
Sansis is given in the 
margin since 1881 
together with the 
variation among those 
who returned themselves or were classed as Hindus on each occasion. The 
occupational distribution of the Sansis for the lasttwo censuses is givenbelow : 

Occvyiaiion distribylion of SaP si earners per mille. 


1 

Particulars. 

1881—91. 

1891—01. 

1901—11. 

1911—21. 

1921—31. 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

0 

Sansis m A. C. D. All 
religions 

Hindu ..{ 

4-2,289 

4-256 

4-3,782 

4-5,412 

-1,561 

-1,636 

-7,037 

-4,932 

4-10,860 
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Sareras 


Particulars. 

I 


1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 


1931. 

7 


Sarera B. C. 


10,792 11.366 9,587 10,743 9,873 11,230 


S A B E E A . 


It is apparent that Sansis are taking more and more to agriculture, having been 
allotted colony land and established in settlements under State super\’ision. 

There is a large decrease under their traditional occupation of crime, but it is 
rather doubtful whether the traditional occupation was really returned by the 
person enumerated or merely presumed by the enumerator. 

305. The figures of Sarera for the last six censuses are given in the 

margin. This caste like 
other low castes has 
shown no advancement 
in numbers. The figures 
for its home districts are 
giveninthe second table, 
and show that many 
Sareras, particularly 
in the Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur Districts, 
have become Sikhs 
during the last decade; 

Punjab plains are given 
in the maigin for the 
last six censuses. I'he 
increase at each census 
and the total increase 
among all Muslims of 
the same locality is 
also given. It is well 
known that Sayads 
receive accretions from other castes, many people claiming Sayad as their 
caste as soon as they become well-to-do. 

307. From 256,971 in 1921 the Sheikhs of the plains have increased to Sheikh. 

^ 414,623 or by 61 ’4 

per cent. The figures 
for the last six censuses 


Locality. 1 

Hindu. 



Sikh. 



1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I 

Xangra . . ■ 

4,378 

3,845 

3,378 

9 

30 

2 

Hoshiarpur 

3,646 

3,516 

3,025 

1,160 

1,196 

2,061 

Jullundur 

106 

31 

33 

83 

173 

2,006 

Gurdaspur 

489 

523 

279 

5 

1 

15 

306. The figures of Sayads 

enumerated 

in the 


SAYAD. 

Locality. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sayad (A. C. D.) 

200,728 

217,034 

230,802 

239,160 

247,087 

293,313 

Variation percentage 
Variation percentage 


4-8-1 

4-6-3 

4-3-6 

4-3-3 

4-18-7 

among all Muslims 
(A. C. D.) 

1 

4-9-9 

4-12-6 

4-0-7 

4-5-9 

-(-16-5 


Sayad. 


Caste and Locality. 
1 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 1911. 


1921. 

6 


1931. 


Sheikh (A. C. D.) 


293,606 287,778 264,656 276,687 244,800 407,576 are given in the margin. 

There seems to have 


been no remarkable variation between 1881 and 1921, the figures in the latter 
year being actually in defect. The big increase during the last decade is due to 
numerous members of other castes, mainly occupational, having returned their 


Disteict. 


! Absolute 
increas* or 
decrease 
among 
Sheikhs. 


I 


Increase 
per cent, 
among 
Sheikhs. 


Total 
Muslim 
increase 
percentage. ; 


District. 


Absolute 
increase or 
decrease 
among 
Sheikhs. 


Increase 
per cent, 
among 
.Sheikhs. 


1 > 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Hissar 

4-689 

4-7-0 

4-17-5 

Gujrann-ala 

Kohtak 

4-9,875 

4-74-4 

4-10-3 ’ 

Sheikhupura 

Gurgaon 

.. 4-1,806 

4-12-0 

4-11-8 

Gujrat 

Kamal 

..1 4-3,189 

4-17-6 

4-10-2 

Shahpur 

Ambala 

. . 4-5,648 

4-2.5-4 

4-12-2 

Jhelum 

Simla 

..1 -809 

-25-7 

-16-4 

Rawalpindi 

Kangra 

..: 4-490 

4-47-8 

4-5-8 

Attock 

Hoshiarpur 

.., 4-2,897 

4-77-7 

4-13-4 

Mianwali 

Jullundur 

.. 4-3,643 

4-35-4 

4-14-4 

Montgomery 

Ludhiana 

• • 1 “f" /,915 

4-94-3 

4-22-1 

Lyallpur 

Ferozepore 

.. +7,103 

4-62-4 

4-6-8 

.lhang 

Lahore 

..' 4-3,315 

4-136-2 ' 

4-26-0 

Multan 

Amritsar 

.. 4-13,135 

-167-6 

4-23-8 

iluzaffargarh 

Gurda-spur 

..| 4-3,467 

4-49-6 

4-16-6 

Dera Ghazi Khan . . 

Sialkot 

. . i 4-4,520 

4-78-0 

4- .5-0 

Punjab Stales 


-i-3,734 
-1-6,184 
-1-2,495 
-f 5,491 
4-2,806 
4-3,103 
4 - 2,120 
4-1,684 
4-2,423 
4-4,591 
4-5,232 
4-3,719 
4-1,595 
4-1,351 
+ 14^19 


4-51-8 

4-134-7 

4-47-3 

4-1.59-9 

4-97-0 

4-31-8 

4-46-0 

4-116-1 

4-90-5 

4-108-2 

4-697-6 

4-47-1 

4-126-5 

4-65-8 

+3S-1 


Total 

Muslim 

increase 

percentage. 


4-17-6 

4-20-9 

4-10-9 

4-14-0 

4-14-0 

4-11-7 

4-14-2 

4-15-6 

4-36-0 

4-21-2 

4-16-3 

4-28-9 

4-4-0 

4-5-6 

+16-7 
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Sonar. 


Tank 

Kshatriya 


caste as F>lieikh. Qasal) of the soiitli-ea-stern part of the Province being pro- 
minent in this respect. It is cpiite likely that in some places respectable 
Kashmiris also returned their caste as Sheikh. The table on the last page shows 
the increase ])eT cent, among Sheikhs in each district and state together with 
increase among all Muslims. A fertile cause of variation in the number 
of Sheikhs is the interiiiingliug with them of the figures of Qureshis, separate 
figures for which are unfortunately not available on the present occasion. 

308. The tiguri‘s of Sunars ;ire given in the margin for the last six 

censuses. The figures of 
Sikh and Muslim Sunars 
— ~ are given only for the 
^ 990^6 central and western 
39 39 r where alone they 

are found in considerable 

number.s. There is an increase among Sunars of all religions during the last 
decade, though the maximum figures for Hindu and Sikh Sunars were reached 
in 1001 and 1911, respectively. The reason for the decline in their numbers is 
that Hindu Sunars sometimes return themselves as Eajput. while Sikh Sunars 
in many cases return no caste. The Muslim Sunars. who are comparatively 
fewer, have returned the maximum number at the present census. 

As regards the internal distribution. Sunars seem to be a mobile race, 
travelling to places where they anticipate prosperous conditions or a good 
income, though the figures of districts like Lahore and Amritsar are probably 
deflated on account of return of other castes, such as Tank, Mair. Mair Rajput. 


Caste, Religion and 
Locality. 

1881 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

0 

Sunar Total A.B.C.D. 

14.5,9ti3 

104,087 

174,628 

155,99o 

127,090 

„ Hindu do. 

10S,87S 

118,114 

127,111 

100,718 

77,251 

.. Sikh 0. D. . . 

13,fi00 

17,230 

18,856 

07 222 

19,057 

,, Muslim C. lx 

21,335 

26,841 

26,656 

20 , loo 

28,798 


District. 

SUNAR. 

1 

ill I'd II, 

1 

Sikh. 


Mu slim. 


1921. 

1931. ' 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

Hoshiarpur 

1,568 

4,820 

91 

283 

226 

425 

•Tullundur 

1,678 

5 , 934 ; 

160 

734 

599 

965 

Ludhiana 

3,696 

3,458! 

425 

1,336 

148 

277 

Ferozepore 

3,157 

2,592’ 

2,333 

3,374 

2,197 

2,131 

Gujranwala 

2,968 

2,717 

943 

811 

930 

1,141 

Ra\\alpindj 

1 ,n59 

947 

1,498 

734 

224 

38 

Montgomery 

1,209 

l,486j 

259 

289 

2,489 

2,508 

Lvallpur 

2,.503 

2,017i 

724 

708 

1,718 

2,289 

Jhang 

3,350 

2,316, 

25 

«•> 

310 

382 

Ba}iau-alp"r Stall 

895 

1,144! 

31 

133 

1,117 

952 


The figures in the 
margin will be of inter- 
est. At this census 
33,000 Sunars returned 
their caste as Eajput, 


were included 
Sunars. The 


Ba}imcaip"r stnu 895 ik44i 31 i33i 1,117 952 Considerable numbers 

— — jg Khatri, returned by 

about 2,000 Sunars. It is probable that many more Hindu Sunars will return 
Rajput or Khatri as their caste at future censuses. 

300. In the beginning of this Chapter a reference was made to the 
representation made on behalf of certain associations of Hindu and Sikh 


members of the occupational castes of Chhipis (calico-printers), Darzis (tailors), 
Chhimbas (washermen), etc., to have their caste recorded as Tank Kshatriya. 
In the eastern part of the Province the claim was that they be recorded as 
Rohilla Tank Kshatriya, whatever that may mean. Many members of this 
caste have risen to responsible positions in public service and business, and claim 
that calico-printing, tailoring, etc., are mere occupations and that their true 
caste is Tank Kshatriya. Their argument is contained in the following 
abstract from a representation of theirs. 

“The word Chippi, Chippa, or Chimba takes its origin from “Shilip” whioli is but another name for 
handicraft, an art highly spoken of by the learned men of the past, and constituting a compulsory course 
of training for the Kshatriyea of the olden days. Hence it -was that Sri Ram Chander Ji’s sons Lahu and 
Kasha, Dhirt-Rashtra's sons Duryodhana, etc., and Pando’s sons (Pandev) were all expert in ‘shilip’ ‘art or 
handicraft.” 



people who returned no caste. 
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Their claim to return Tank Kshatriya as their caste was conceded with 
the proviso that the traditional caste should also be returned and added in 
brackets after the caste claimed, thus to make a comparison possible with the 
corresponding figures of the past censuses. The following correction slip was 
issued for the guidance of the enumerators. 


“ Persons returning their caste as Tank Kshatriya will be recorded as such in column 8 with their 
traditional caste, such as tailor or calico-printer being added within brackets, thus Tank Kshatriya (tailor). 
Tank Kshatriya (calico-printer).” 


Appendix I at the end of this Chapter shows the figures of Tank Kshatriyas 
for each district and state as well as the number of each traditional caste returned. 


Tank Kshatbiya. 


Caste. 


Hindu. 

Sikh. 

"Total 

Total with traditional 


11,321 

26,055 

Occupation recorded 


7,676 

17,848 

Arya 


3 


Chhapagar 



82 

Chhimba 


4,982 

11,349 

Darzi 


2,035 

6,121 

Dhobi 


68 

18 

Jhiwar 


2 


Kahar 


10 


Kumhar 


7 

, 

Lohar 


1 


Rajput 


. , 

81 

Ramgarhia 


44 

2 

Saini 


. . 

3 

Sunar 


488 

192 

Tarkhan 


36 

, . 


The provincial summary is given in the 
margin. The traditional caste was recorded 
in the case of 25,524 out of 37,376 entries, 
and it is apparent from the table that more 
Sikhs than Hindus have claimed the new 
casta and that the castes which have 
mainly contributed to it are Chhimba and 
Darzi. It will not be a matter for surprise 
if on future occasions many Tank Ksha- 
triyas return their caste merely as Khatri, a 
leading caste which at this census appears 
to have been returned by many Ahluwalias 
also. 


310. See paragraph regarding Lohars. 

311. The Telis — Hindu, Sikh and Muslim — show an increase. Teli is an 

Hmdu (1931) .. 1,373 occupational caste, whose members are evidently not at 

Muslim . . 344,927 all anxious to give up their traditional occupation or to 

claim a higher caste. The increase is, no doubt, due to the attractiveness 
of oil-milling, which is one of the few prosperous indigenous industries at 
present. 

312. Numerous persons at this census abstained from returning a caste, 
and many of them deliberately. It is quite possible that some of the omissions 
in the column of caste were accidental, having crept in during one of the several 
stages of the census operations. The number of Brahmanic Hindus, who did 
not return a caste, is negligible, being 4,419 males and 2,397 females out of a total 
population of over eight millions, and Caste would thus seem to have, as ever, 
its grip on the population. In the case of 50 per cent, of the followers of Vedic 
Dharm, numbering 341,390 persons (194,355 males and 147,035 females), the 
entry in the caste column was Arya, which is the equivalent of ‘ no caste ’ entry 
in the case of Brahmanic Hindus (mainly Sanatanists). The main figures of 
‘ no caste ’ entry among Brahmanic Hindus relate to Amritsar (1,626), Gujrat 
(1,191), Gujranwala (914) and Gurdaspur (685). It is rather surprising that 
Lahore, claiming as it does a large number of people with advanced views, has 
had very few such entries. Some ‘ no caste ’ entries, practically all relating to 
females, in places like Suket and Jhelum, seem to be due to a statistical 
error, as also those relating to an excessive number of males in Amritsar. On 
the whole, it can safely be said that very few of the Brahmanic Hindus have 
refrained from returning their caste although there was a considerable propaganda 
against the return of caste, particularly that emanating from the Jat Pat Torak 
Mandal. My conclusion is that people prefer to return a higher caste to return- 
ing no caste, and that the caste system has still a great hold on them. 


Tarkhan. 

TelL 


'No Caste' 
Entry. 
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Representa- 
tion of Castes 
in Services- 


:>lo. It will. T think, be of interest to notice the representation of the 
members of different castes, tribes or races in the gazetted civil services. The 
table below sliowing the a-ctual figures of classification has been compiled from 
the History of Services of the Gazetted Government Servants serving in the 
Pimjak and on deputation in the North- \Ve.st Frontier and Delhi Provinces. * 
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! 7 

8 

; ® 

10 

11 

12 

' 13 

14 

1.3 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

- - - 


— 

- — 

— — 

• 

}- — 

— 

' 




' _ 









Ag^iurwai 

1 

: 


> 3 


i 17 

1 

j 1 



1 

1 .7 

a 



6 

21 
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Afiir 



•> 

I 

! 2 

1 


* * 

■ * 










0 

Aliluwalia 



1 ^ 





4 

2 


2 




3 

] 


1 

21 

.\rain 

1 


i ■■ 

1 

3 


' 

' 

3 


1 

) 


1 


3 


3 

18 

Arora 

3 

dll 

14 

18 



2, 

10 

10 

2 

3 

7 

19 .. 

4 

120 

.Ihtui 



b 

1 

I 

1 



•• 

1 



1 


2 





12 

liiloeli 

.. 



2 

1 



•• 







.. 




8 

Brahman 

a 


20, 

8 

10 



2 

3 


8 

10 

1 

4 

4 

13 

1 

3 

89 

fJujjar 



i; 





. 





% 





1 

4 

•Jat 

o 


34 ; 

19 

13 

3 

2 

4 

a 


5 

8 


4 


9 

0 

19 

d 

120 

Kamboli 


1 



1 



1 











3 

Kashmiri 



i 


3 



2 



2 

•> 

1 

1 


1 


1 

13 

Kayastli 



2 ' 

3 

1 

2 


1 




. 

1 






17 

Khatri 

4 

1 

39 

19 

41 

2 

3 

10 

13 

3 

37 

58 

12 

9 

25 

74 

1 

13 

d 
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Mahajai] 

•• 




2 





. . 


1 



1 




4 

lloglial 



4 . 


3 


1 



i 

1 



1 


4 

1 


IS 

Pathan 

i 


22 ; 

10 

5 

1 

2 

10 

4 


4 

fi 


4 


7 


8 

84 

(Jureshi 



2 

3 

0 




1 


4 

2 




0 


1 

20 

Rajput {a) 

1 

3 

36 

10 

8 

4 

3 

6 

7 


11 

7 


3 

1 

11 

1 

16 

d 

127 

Kamgarhia 





1 




] 







1 



4 

Saini 



1' 


1 

1 

1 









2 


1 

7 

Sayad 


* 

15 

13 

10 


1 

7 


1 ' 3 

10 

1 

4 

1 

3 


6 

d 

77 

Sheikh 

5 

I 

13 ' 

8 

17 


3 

I 

8 

• • 

1 

14 

7 

1 

7 

6 

20 


7 

d 

116 






b 














d 

Christian 

89 

6 

22 

1 

22 

3 

94 

16 

22 

12 

31 

34 

5 

2 

.34 

125 

16 

28 

549 - 

other minorcaste.s 

o 


7; 

7 

5 

1 

1 

•^1 

.. 


4 

10 

0 

1 

3 

12 

2 

7 

70 

Unspecified 

61 

1 

35 ,' 

33! 

1 

19 

19 


27 

1 

1 

21 

29 

18 

2 

.1 

87 

13 

53 

d 

370- 

TOTAL 

117; 

: ! 1 

is! 294' 153{ 

6 

209 

44 

1 

115 ' 103 

67 

20 

163 

215 

c 

47 

48 

103 

415 

37 

174 

d 

2,810 


{a) Includes 6 unspecified Gakkhars and 4 unspecified Bhattis, 

(6) Includes 13 Christians, who are also members of the Indian Civil Service. 

(/') Includes 1 Brahman, 3 Jats, 2 Khatris, 1 Rajput, 2 Sayads and 2 Sheikhs, who are also shown under 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, It also includes 1 ^yad counted under Medical Department. 

(a) This will not be the exact total of the entries in the line as certain officers mentioned in the notes 
(6) and (c) have been counted twice, 

ihe figures for the important castes having any considerable representation are 
detailed separately, while other castes have been lumped together at the 

* 51st edition corrected up to the 1st July 1931. 



Correction Slip. 

Page 359, line 17 from bottom, after 
Jat add Pathan. 
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bottom, where also the number of officers whose caste or nationality is not 
specified has been given. It may be pointed out that in some cases terms are 
put down which are not really castes. For example, it is not clear whether 
the term Mahajan as used in the afore- mentioned book refers to Aggarwal, 
Aiora or Sud. It is possible that the people belonging to the same caste may 
have returned themselves under two different categories, for instance, Sheikh 
and Kashmiri and Qureshi and Sheikh. It is apparent from the above table 
that the greatest number of gazetted officers are Christians. Among 
Indians, the caste Khatri contributes the largest number, followed by Rajput, 
Jat, Arora, Sheikh, Brahman. Sayad, Aggarwal, etc. This order happens to be 
in accord with the proportion of literacy among these castes rather than with 
their numerical strength. 


The Christians are comparatively most numerous in the i’ublii- Works 
Department, the Police and the Indian Civil Service. The Khatris are mostly 
employed in the Public AVorks Department, the Medical Department and as 
Extra Assistant Commissioners. The largest proportion of Rajputs is (dainied 
by Extra Assistant Commissioners, the Provincial Education Service and the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department. The Jats have their best 
representation in the cadres of Extra Assistant Commissioners and Tahsildars 
and also in miscellaneous Departments, particularly Agriculture. The Aroras 
are serving mostly as Extra Assistant Commissioners, in the Irrigation Branch 
of the Public AVorks Department and in the Judicial Department. As regards 
Sheikhs, the Irrigation Branch of the Public AVorks Department (claims most 
of them, followed by the Judicial Department and the Provincial Education 
Service. The Brahmans for the most part are employed as Extra Assistant 
Commissioners and in the Irrigation and Medii'al Departments, and Sayads as 
Extra Assistant Commissioners and Tahsildars and in the Judicial and Medical 
Departments. The largest proportion of Aggarwals is claimed by the Irrigation 
Branch of the Public AVorks Department and the Judicial Department. The 
Pathans are represented mostly in the cadres of Extra Assistant Commissioners 
and Tahsildars and in the Provincial Police service. As many as 89 members 
of the Indian Civil Service are Christians ; 5 are Sheikdis. 4 Khatris, 3 Aroras, 
• J Brahmans and 1 Aggarwal, Ahluwalia, Arain, Jat and Rajput each. Four 
Indian Civil Servants, who are Indians, have not specified their castes. 


It will also be of considerable interest to 

e cartes of (hr elected munhcrs of the Punjab Legislative 
Council. 


Caste. 

' 

E; 

u 

, 

Ca^te, 

a 

C) 

k. 

X 

Ajrgarwal 

1 ! 

' 

Kashmiri 

1 

Ahir 

] i 

Khatri 

.> 

Arain 

2 I 

Mahajan 

1 

Arora 

- . ’ ' 

Meo 

1 

Awan 

■ 1 

Xai 

1 

Balmiki 

. 1 

Qureshi 

1 

Bengali 

1 , 

Rajput 

12 

Biloch 

1 ; 

Sayad 

3 

Bodla 

1 i 

Sheikh 

3 

Brahman 

..I 3 ; 

Sikh 

1 

Gujjar 

• •! 2 ; 

Total all castes 

71 

■Jat 

..! 22 ' 




e.xamine the caste distribution 
of the elected members of the Punjab 
Legislative Council, and the table in 
the margin gives the necessary 
information. The Jat and the Rajput, 
the two most numerous castes, have 
the greatest representation, a fact 
which reflects the influence exercised 
by them over the members of occupa- 
tional castes residing mostly in rural 
areas. The next in point of numbers 
is Khatri, followed by Arora, Brah- 
man, Sayad, Sheikh, Aggarwal, Arain 
an over-lapping of Sheikh and 
have only one member each. 


and G-ujjar. Here again it is possible that there is 
Kashmiri. The other castes noted in the table 



strength and 
Distribation. 


Comparioon 
with the Past 
Retnms. 
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EUROPEANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS. 

314. There are ia this Province 20,099 persons (14,848 males and 5,251 
females) belonging to the European and allied races including 4 Armenians. 
Of these, the British subjects are 19,523 (males 14,597 and females 4,926) or 
97-1 percent, of the total. The distribution of European and allied races in 
the various districts of the Province is as below : — 


Number of fer sons. Districts. 


Under 20 

, . Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Muzaffargarh and Deia 
Ghazi Khan. 

20 to 50 

. . Hissar, Rohtah, Karnal, Giijranwala, Sheikhii- 
pura, Gujrat, Shahptir and Jhang. 

51 to 100 

.. Gurgaon, Kangra, Mianwali and Lyallpur. 

101 to 500 

. . Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Jhelum, Attach and 
Montgomery. 

501 to 1,000 

. . Simla and Multan. 

1,001 to 2,000 

. . Jullundur and Ferozepore. 

OvefT 2,000 

. . LMhore, Ambala., Sialhot and Rawalpindi. 


The figures are large for the districts having cantonments. In 1921 the 
corresponding figure for Multan was 1,396, and the decrease may be due to the 
reduction of European troops in the cantonment. 

It appears that as in the past many Anglo-Indians, especially those of 
fair complexion, have returned themselves as Europeans. 

The total number of Anglo-Indians recorded at this census is 3,625 
persons (2,181 males and 1,444 females), those returned from British Territory 
being2,995 (males 1,825 and females 1,170). The distribution of Anglo-Indians 
in the districts of the Punjab is as under : — 


Districts containing persons. 


Below 5 
6 to 20 

21 to 50 


51 to 100 
101 to 500 
501 to 1,000 
Over 1,000 


. . HosJiiarpur, Shalijmr and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

. . Rohtak, Karnal, Kangra, Attoclc , Lyallpur and 
Muzaffargarh . 

. . Hissar, Jidlimdur, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, 
Giijranwala, STieihJiupura, Giijrat, Jhelum, 
Montgomery and JTiang. 

. . Gurgaon, Ferozepcrre, Mianwali and Midtan. 

. . Ambala and Simla. 

. . Rawaljnndi. 

. . LaTioi'e. 


315. Below is given the strength of European and allied races (including 

Armenians) and Anglo- 
Indians in the Pro- 
vince, as at present 
constituted, at each of 
24,121 censuses. 


Particulars. 

! 1931. ! 

• ; ( 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

i 2 j 

3 

4 

5 \ 

6 

7 

Europeans, etc. 
Anglo-Indians 

Total 

20,099 
.1 3,625, 

. 23,724 

21,955 

4,499 

26,454, 

31,370' 

3,243 

34,613 

25,299 

2,323 

27,622 

24,762 

2,563 

27,325 

22,480 

1,641 

24,121 


The figures show that Europeans increased steadily up to the ] 911 census, - 
or until before the Great War, after which their numbers began to decrease and 
at the present moment they have declined by more than 2,000 as compared with 
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1881. This decrease may be partly attributable to the fact that the possibility 
of their figures becoming swollen by the inclusion of Anglo-Indians was less on 
the present occasion than formerly. At past censuses the householder was as a 
rule called upon to fill the household schedules, but on the present occasion in 
order to ensure entries being made according to instructions trained English- 
knowing enumerators were employed for the purpose, and for the guidance of 

the enumerators the term Anglo-Indian was 

Place of birth, Persons, defined as auv persoii, born in India, whose 

1 2 father, grand-father or more remote ancestor 

D.— COUXTRIES IN EUROPE.' 16,989 in the male line was European. It may be 

(I) Inside Beitish Dominions remarked that the figures of Europeans should 

Gftraitar*”^'^ with the number of those who have 

Maite^”^ returned a European country as their birth- 

Northem Ireland .. 563 place, as the figures include a number of 

United Kingdom unspecified ..I 3 European children born in India. The table 

Total (I) .. 15,589 . , r 

in the margin shows the number of persons 

(II) Outside Beitish Domi- , - , . r . i i-i 

moNs. who returned one or other of the European 

Bdgium ! 45 countries as their birth-place, and it is appa- 

" 34 rent that the number of persons born in Euro- 

;; pean countries is 16,989, or 3,110 less than the 

" g total number of Europeans in the Province, 

•• } The total number of European children under 

Portugal ,, 8 13 iu the Puniab at the time of the census 

Rumania , , 2 ' . 

Russian Union ,, 7 was 2,769. Evidently many of them were 

Spain . . 4 _ • 

Sweden .. 3 bom lu EuTope, On the other hand, there 

Switzerland . . 3 , t t ^ , 

Turkey in Europe .. 37 may be some Indians who were born in 

Total (n) .. 193 fjiiegg must be very few. It 

(III) Eubopb unspeowied . . 1,207 gggj^g many Anglo-Indians return Eng- 

land as their birth-place and European as 
their race, and thus insert an element of doubt into both categories of 
the figures. 

The Anglo-Indians in the Province have more than doubled during the 
last fifty years, but they show a decrease since 1921. This might be due to 
the further alienation of some of them in favour of Europeans, while some 
others of a rather dark complexion have probably been returned as Indians. 


All the persons who have returned EngUsh as mother-tongue number 
26,204 which exceeds the number of European and allied races and Anglo- 
Indians by 2,480. The difierence is small and might be due to the fact that 
some of the Indian Christians as well as others are taking more and more to 
English as their mediiun of speech, so that many of them treat English as their 
mother-tongue. 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XII. 

The Table below shows the number of persons belonging to occupational 
castes such as Darzi, Chhimba and Chhipi, returning themselves as Tank Kshatriya 
and Lohars and Tarkhans returning themselves as Bhiman Brahman. 


Tank Kshatriya. 


Distkict ok State, 


1 


PUNJAB 

HioSar 

Rohtok 

Ourgaon 

Karnal 

Ambala 

Simla 

Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur 

Ludhiana 

Ferozepore 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 



37.376 

11,321, 

2 li 

S'3j 

14 

24 ! 

.57 

t 

397: 


2.515^ 

/.790i 

\ 


1 

1 

3.26'6‘i 

2,432 

7,370 

3,319 

5,504 

1,233 

5, 146 

328\ 

1,989 

152 

6,030 

243 

1.395 

520 






Cbhiuba. 

habzi. 

Dhobi. 


H 

i 

rS3 

ed 

cd 

Ph 








a 

<: 

cd 







e8 

& 

rs 

a 

s 

0 

Hindu 

Sikh. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Hindu. 

i 

na 

a 

M 

fi 

m 

C 

£ 

5 


7 8 

y 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

_!1 


26.055 

126 \ 


36. . 
-'2.5' 
23 . 

734 
4,55!' 
4,331\ 
4,818\ 
1,837 ^ 
■5,537, 
875\ 


82 


4,982 

15 


275 

1,040 


1,049 

967 

596 


59, 


54i 


11,349; 


3l4j 


553 j 
2.384 
2,157 
2,333 

2,961 

113 


2,035| 

4 

28| 

.. 1 

I 

219] 


200j 

1,208! 

347| 

25| 


6,121 


68 18 


132 

11 

159| 

l,316j 

1,544 

1,.532| 

l,284j 

32| 


10 


68 


W 


18 


Sialkot 

92] 

12' 

20^ . 

SheikhupuTa 

208^ 

i 

204^ . 

Shahpur 

75 

75\ 


Jhelum 

24 

1 


Montgomerj- . . • 

150 

m\ 

30\ 

Lyallpur 

271 

■53: 

213, 

Kalsia Hintt 

,32 

32: 

50: 

Keonthi'l 

1 

! 

■■ 

/ 

Jilhhril 

i 



Other Simla Hill States 

42\ 36 

1 

6 

Sirriioor 

1 33 

29 

1 

Bilaspnr 


J 

i 

Kapil rthaln 

091 

j lo7. 

33! 

Malcr Kotla 

1 23 

40 

FariOkot 

1 70l\ 15 

080] 


(i5| 



506 



I 

i 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XII.— co«cW. 


Tank Kshatriys. 


Dhiman Brahman. 


District or State. 

X 

U 

c3 

O 

'd 

5 

16 

Sikh Rajput. 

Ram. 

GABfild. 

*S 

3 

OQ 

rSA 

X 

20 

ScJiAK. 

Hindu Tarkhan. 

C« 

H 

24 

! 1 

•e* 

; 

1 

i ^ 

1 25 

I Lohar. 

. i 

Tarkhak. 

.S 

3 

18 

( 

I 

19 

|i Hindu. 

' 3 

•>o 

jis 

is 

26 

j 

s 

a 

S 

27 

J3 

28 

P 

d 

s 

29 

! 

JP 

W 

30 

PUNJAB 

1 

81 


2 

c 

ti 488: 19S 

1 1 

36' 13,53. 

i 12,982 

551 

2.952 

117 

j 

M5l! 218 

Hissar 


6; 

)t 




i 

1 

28 28 

1 





1 

Rohtak .. j " 

■■ 1 •• 




j 

16\ It 

1 ! 






Gurgaon . . . . | ■ . 

1 ■■ 


.. 




! 

; 2i 




• • 

i 

Karnal 








9 2 





1 

-Ambala 

i .. 


! 

2 





s.lW' 7,811 

29i 

2,266 

79 

4,944 

210 

Simla 



i 




1 . . 

1 


6'3' 63 




63 


Sangra 



.. j .. 




2,220 2,220 






Hoshiarpur 


. . 1 . . 

I 



176 



],S7^' 1,680 

192 

494 


1,110 


Jullundur 


* * t * * 



129 

69 


657 

305 

52 

36 

38 

116 


Ludhiana 

1 

19 

' * 



S»9 

115 

36 






. . 

, 

Forozt'porc 

•• 






8 

•• 

5 

9 

•• 



•• 


Lahori' 



** 













Amiitsai' 


•• 




69 



•• 





• 

Gurdaspui 















. 

Sialkot 










•• 






Sheikhupura 

• • 









•• 






Shahpur 










•• 





. 

Jhelum 









•• 

•• 





• 

Montgomen 





3 




•• 

•• 





. 

Lyallpur 

•• 

.. 













. 

Kalsia Stale 

•• 








757 

749 

8 

150 


517 

8 

Keoitthal 















, 

Ji'bbal 









U 

14 





. , 

Other Simla Hill States 















, » 

SirmooT 

•• 








55 

55 


6 


1 

. 

Bilaspur 
















Kapnrthala 















Haler Kolia 


1 . . 



• • 1 




.. 





• » 

Paridkot 

•• 





15 



•• 

i 





•• 
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APPENDIX II TO CHAPTER XII. 

This Table shows the number of persons belonging to certain selected 
castes who claimed certain other castes. The traditional castes were to be shown 
within brackects in such cases in the Gleneral Schedule. These persons have 
been thrown in the traditional castes in Table XVII. 

CASTES CLAIMED. 


Teaditiohal Castes. 

1 

! 

i 

i 

3 ! 

o 

H 

o 

'5 ^ 

< ■ < 

3 : 4 

f 

C ‘ 

^ ' 

5 

< ! 
i 

A 

0 

0 

7 


! 

1 

j 

a 

c3 

.£3 

0 

9 

eS 

s 

4= 

0 

10 

! 

j 

i 

i 

d 1 

^ : 
p 

0 

11 

1 

'o ' 

W ! 

1 

S 1, 

Sc' S j' 

cS «g L 

p p, 

12 13 

4 . 

a .a S 

0 c- -K 

d !S 

5 9s 0 
14 15 16 

*2 • 
'fl 

0 W 

17 IS 

4* 

19 

d 

20 

*4 

0 

a 

eS 

w 

21 

PUNJAB 

212,879 196 434 154 

1 

6,034 

450 

16,956 

1,121 

121 

113 

417 30 

16 225 1 

111 2 

18,373 

877 

238 

1. Aggarwal 

1 

6, 


I 

1 










. 

1 


, , 

2. Ahir 

33j 



•• 


■■ 

• • 

•• 





33; 

1 


■■ 

3. Arain 

293 


_ ' 










178; 


12 

4. Arora 

Sl| 






• • 




. . . . • • 





5. Awan . . 

346 










• « • • 


22 



6. Bawaria.. 

236 




•• 

1 

• • 

• • 


.. .. 





•• 

7. Chamar . . 

43,U4i 





1 




417 .. 



20 

740 


8. Chhimba 

617 





1 

• • 

• • 


. . 25 

. . 154 . 

• • 

68 


ie 

9. Chuhra . . 

353 





29 





.. 18 


2 



10. Dagi and Koli 

104 



•• 



•• 

• • 

•• 

.. .. 




•• 


• • 

11. Darzi 

2,952 

6 

29 

127 

4 

16 


20 

.. 

• • • • 

. . . . » 

3 

91 


6 



Ofi, 


104 

4 

1 


70 





1,07S 


165 

13. Faqir 

7,388 

2 14 

• • 1 

o! 

52 

22 

14 

1 

1 

.. 2 


. 52 

813 


3 

14. Ghosi 

107 


‘ i 

• • 

•• 


• • 


104 


. • 

.. . 

• 


•• 

15. Gujjar . . 

103 


1 



49 




» . • • 

. . . . • 

• .. . 

50 



16. Harni .. 

568 


. i 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 


.. .. • 


181 


•• 

17. Jat 

1,573 


1 

1,258 






. . * • 

.. 10 

1 .. . 

• • • 





1 



06 








203 


7 


16,.511 

2,326 

134 37 

1 

1,277 

15 

11 


22 



2 10 • 


.3.706 



20. Kahar . . 



•• 



. .. . 

6 

•• 

•• 

21. Kamboh. . 

177 

.. 116 








• . • * 



• . . 

3; . . 


22. Kashmiri 

903 


•• 

3 





•• 



. .. . 

2521 .. 

i 

•• 

23. Khatri . . 

3 





1 •• 




.. . 

1 . . . . • 


• • . 



24. Kumhar. . 

.5,279 

53 23 

71 

594 

2 

1 

1 





1 * • . . ‘ 

1 


i,236 

•• 

24 

25. Lohar . . 

5.1.36 

0 


44C 


i 1,003 





L. 7 . 


677: .. 


26. Machhi . . 

1 5,462 . . ” 

. . 

67 


)i 


•• 



j 

. .. 

1,524 . . 


27. Mahtam.. 

2.036 





i 





! 


20' . . 

.. 

28. Mali 

9.3.3i .. .. 


37 

•• 

•• 



•• 





i " 

•• 

•• 

29. Meo 

206 

! 











• 



.. 

30. Mirasi . . 

1,440 



62 

ioi 

: 18 


4 



.. 23. 

9 

.1 390 

20 

•• 

31. Mochi 
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Actual and proportional figures of castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 
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APPENDIX I. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

The system of registering vital statistics in the British Districts is |e*^“ation, 
as follows. In the rural circles, births and deaths are reported by village 
chaukidars (watchmen) who are provided with two books, one for births and 
the other for deaths, in which entries are made, on the chaukidar’s report, by 
a resident of the village who can read and write, and the lambardars (village 
headmen) of each village are responsible that these entries are duly made. The 
chaukidars take their books with them to the Thana (police station) at their 
fortnightly visits and from these books and from oral enquiries made from 
chaukidars, the Police Muharrirs compile the fuller registers which they main- 
tain. Fortnightly returns are submitted, through the Superintendent of 
Police, to the Civil Surgeon. The Civil Surgeon forwards fortnightly, monthly 
and annual returns, compiled from the Police returns, to the Director of Public 
Health, Punjab. From the returns so received, monthly and annual returns 
are prepared in the office of the Director of Public Health, Punjab. The Police 
Muhojrrirs receive a small monthly allowance in all cases in which the work 
is done satisfactorily. In Municipal towns, when a birth or death occurs in any 
household, the head of the household makes a report wdthin three days of the 
occurrence or causes a report to be made orally or upon a form provided by the 
Committee. If for any reason he is unable to do so, the report is made by an 
adult member of his family, or failing any such, by an adult male servant, 
or in the case of births, by the midwife employed in the accouchement. If a 
birth or death occurs in a household in which there is no grown up male member, 
the report is made by the sweeper of the mohalla (street or lane). The mohalla- 
dar (a responsible resident of the mohalla) and the sweeper are jointly and 
severally responsible that there is no omission. In most Municipalities, rules 
or bye-laws have been adopted under the Municipal Act, regarding the proper 
registration of births and deaths. In towns where no special bye-laws for the 
registration ot vital statistics have been prescribed by the Municipal Committee, 
but where the watch and ward is done by the Municipal Police the constable 
of each beat reports all deaths occurring in it. The police are assisted by the 
sweepers of the mohallas, who supply the information regarding births. Birth 
and death registers are kept at Municipal Registry Offices, and weekly returns 
compiled from the registers are forwarded to Civil Surgeons for incorporation 
in their district weekly returns. A weekly return showing the births and deaths 
registered in all Municipal towns with a population of ten thousand and upwards 
each, and a monthly retiu-n showing the births and deaths registered in all 
districts, are published in the Punjab Government Gazette. 

The accuracy of the registers maintained by the Police and Municipali- 
ties is tested by the Director of Public Health, Punjab, and Assistant Directors 
of Public Health and District Medical Officers of Health, Civil Sirrgeons, 
Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of Police, Tahsildars, Xaib- 
Tahsildars, Kanuiigos, Superintendents of Vaccination and Vaccinators. All 
omissions of births and deaths are supplied in the registers after verification 
by the Civil Surgeons, and the District Officers are asked to punish the defaul- 
ters. 
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LEPR08Y. 

In January 1 925 His Excellency the Viceroy constituted an Indian Council 
of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association with a view to the inaugura- 
tion of an active campaign to eradicate leprosy from India, and nominated His 
Excellency Sir Malcohn Hailey. K.C.S.I.. C.I.E.. the then Governor of the 
Punjab, as one of his Vic^e-President.s. An appeal was issued to India by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, at whose instance His Excellency the Governor of the 
Punjab (m the 28th ot January, 1925. issued a .similar appeal enlisting in the 
Punjab the support of all who. by reason of their rank, position and affluence, 
were in a position to a.ssist in the beneficent work. To assist in the raising of 
funds and the organization of measures to eradicate the disea.se from the Punjab, 
His Excellency constituted a Provincial Committee of the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association. This task was successfully completed in the year 
1926. and a sum of Rs. 2.07,551/13/9 was raised by private subscriptions. The 
amount collected was transferred to the Indian Co\mcil of the British Empire 
Lepro.sy Relief Association and the provincial committee then ceased to function. 
The Punjab Branch, howec er, has been receiAung its quota from the Central 
organisation and in order to utilize this money in accordance with their instruc- 
tions. a technical committee was appointed by the Punjab Government to deal 
with the problem and to sugge,st measures from time to time for stamping out 
leprosy from the Procince. 

The Punjab Census Report for 1921 shows that there were then 2,737 
lepers in the Punjab, of which 1.627 were residing in British Territory and 1,110 
in the Punjab States ; so the problem was not of a great magnitude in the Pro- 
A-ince, 1 n this connection it might be stated that Leprosy Hospitals (Leprosaria) 
exist at Tarn Taran, Ambala. Rawalpindi, Palampnr and Subathu. These 
hospitals are nm by the Mission to Lepers in the East cvith the assi.stance of a 
cfrant-in-aid from Government, the amount of which during the vear 1925 was 
appro.ximately Rs. 77 . 900 '-. 

During the year 1927. the work carried out by the Provincial Conunittee 
cojnprised a survey of the local .situation, b(Ah on the admini.strative and techni- 
cal sides, as it was felt that, before any plan of campaign could Ire drawn up, 
it was neces.sary to e.xphrre the ground. 

Dr. -k. 11. Mehta. D.P.H.. was deputed to the School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hvgiene at ( 'ahntta to undergo .special training under Dr. Muir, in the diag- 
nosis of Leprosy and in modern methods of treatment, to visit the Leper ho.spi- 
t;ils iti tlie ProA'ince. and to make a detailed .study of their organisation and 
equipment with thepermi.ssion and a.ssi.stance of their respectiA’e Superintendents. 

IVith the object in view to stamp out Leprosy from the Kangra district, 
where alone the disease was then known to be endemic, arrangements AA-ere made 
to send to Calcutta all Assistant Surgeons and Sub-Assistant Burgeons serA’ing 
in the Kangra district for special training in the diagnosis and treatment of 
Leprosy, at the expense of the British Empire Leprosy Relief .kssociation. 

Duing the year 1929, at the request of the Cwnmittcf', the Punjab 
Government sanctioned an honorarium of Rs. 70/- per men.'^cm flialf of AA-hich 
represented a grant from GoA'ernment and the other half fiom the funds of the 
.kssociation) for the Medical Officer in charge of the Paiampur .tsylum Avhere 
no qualified Medical Officer AA'^as then employed. 
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Steady progress was made during the vea.i‘ in gi\ ing effect to the 
policy advocated hy the Punjab Branch of the British Empire Leprosy Belief 
Association. 

It was decided to engage a whole-time leprosv exjieir and subordinate^ 
staff for the purpose of carrying out a leprosy snrve}' in tlie Kangra district. 
The Medical Officer pro\'isionally selected foi' the post, on the recommendation 
of Dr. Muir, was. however, not available, but after this decision had been 
reached, information was reiwivrd that the Indian Council proposed to .send a 
leprosy-survey (treatment) party under the charge of Dr. Sintra totheXangra 
district during the sununer of J930. As the result o the survey made bv Dr. 
Santra. it was discovered that in 83 villages situated in rhree xails of the Kanora 
district .52 persons were suffering from leprosy, whilst in the Kuiu tahsil 28 lepers 
were found in 29 villages and in the Banjar tah.sil of Kulu sub-division. 54 villages 
contained 13 lepers. The survey party also visited the IMandi Btatig in which 
50 lepers were discovered in 47 villages and an appreciable number of lepers 
was also discovered in the Chamba State. Jn addition, a i-ongh siiivev was 
carried out in two tahsils of the. Amritsar district and 15 lepers were disi^overed 
in no villages. These circumstances necessitated consideration of the tpie.stion 
of appointing a whole time leprosy expert to carry out surveys with a view to 
obtaining more detailed information in regard to the imudence of the disease ; 
whilst Dr. Santra reconunended the appointment of such an officer and also 
pointed out the need of impro\'ing the training of medical men and more e.sjiecial- 
ly medical students in the diagonsis and treatment of the dis(>ase. 

Apart from these actiA'ities .Dr. Santra and his partv held lepr(.).sv clinics, 
each of seven days duration, in Kangra district under arrangements made by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Ho.spitals. Punjab, and the (.'ivil Surgeon. Kangra. 
These clinics were attended by some 21 doctors and their travelling (expenses 
were borne by the British Emthre Lejirosy Belief A.ssociation. Dr. Santra 
also visited the King Edward iVledical College, the Amritsar Mediiail School 
and the Women's Medical School at Ludhiana, where he delivered lectures and 
gave demonstrations on the diagonsis and treatment of leprosv to the staff and 
students. 

The Assistant Siugeon in charge of the Civil Ho.spital, Palampur. who was 
placed in medical charge of the Palampur Leper Asylum, continued to draw the 
fee of Bs. 35/- per men.sem from the Punjab Branch of the British Empire Leprosv 
Belief Association. 

A grant of Hs. 2.509 - was made to the Subathu Leper Asylum to meet 
part of the cost of jiroviding a new di.spen.sarv and a .small clinical laboratorv. 

During the year 1931. considerable progress was made in extending anti- 
leprosy work in the Punjab. The Punjab Government, after obtaining the 
views of the CommissiomM's and Missionary fsocieties, apprtn ed of tin* propo.sal 
of the Provincial Connnittee in regard to the appointment of visiting conunittci'.s 
for the in.spection of leper asylums in the Punjab 

Almost all tile Medical Officers in charge of dispensariics in the Kangra 
district have alreaily received the .special training in the treatment of leprosv 
at Calcutta or from Dr. Santra who visited that district. During the last 
foiu’ years. 14 INIedical Officers and four private medical practitioners were .sent 
to Calcutta at the expense of the .Association. 
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In regard to the training of medical students, the late Special Leprosy 
Officer of the Committee delivered a lecture-demonstration on leprosy to the 
students of the King Edward Medical College and the Amritsar Medical School. 

An annual grant of a sum of Rs. 100/- was given to each of the five leper 
asylums in the Punjab (Tarn Taran, Ambala, Palampur, Subathu and 
Rawalpindi) to provide comforts for the inmates. In addition to this, a sum of 
Rs. 3,000/- was granted to the Honorary Superintendent, Tam Taran Leper 
Asylum, to meet in part the cost of erecting an operation block and a sum of 
Rs. 1,250/- was given to meet half the cost of equipping it. Also, a sum of 
Rs. 2,500/- was granted to the Subathu Leper Asylum to meet part of the cost of 
erecting and equipping a small laboratory. 

With a view to obtaining a detailed knowledge in regard to the incidence 
of Leprosy in the Punjab a whole-time medical officer withM.B. B.S., qualifica- 
tions (Dr. Jaikaria) has been appointed with the object of carrying out leprosy 
surveys and of supervising the work of a leprosy survey propaganda party. 
During the period from March 1st to December 1931, he did much valuable work 
and it need scarcely be said that the expenditure of Rs. 4,755/2/1 incurred in 
this connection Isas been fully justified by the result. In all, 956 villages were 
surveyed during this period of nine months, and 444 cases (or 253-12 per 100.000 
of population) of leprosy were discovered in 199 villages. Seven leprosy clinics 
were opened for the treatment of 397 cases. 

An extensive propaganda was carried out by means of magic-lantern 
shows and wide distribution of pamphlets on Leprosy. As many as 95 magic- 
lantern lectures were delivered by Dr. Jaikaria. 



APPENDIX III. 

DEPEE8SED CLASSES. 

The question as to what are ‘ depressed classes ’ has of late aroused 
considerable interest. The term ‘ depressed classes according to the defini- 
tion laid down by the Census Commissioner for India, comprises ; — 

(i) All who wonM polhtfe a mste Hindu by jyi'oximity or touch. 

(ii) All those who ure forbidden entry into the interior of ordinary Hindu 

temples. 

(Hi) Those who are not allcnved to draw vxiter from the village well. 

The castes wlii^L fall under the first category are comparatively few. 
and at present no caste in this Province is supposed to cause pollution simply 
by coming within a certain distance of the caste Hindu. In private buildings, 
however, no caste Hindu would let a sweeper enter his residential room, not to 
speak of the latter ever dreaming of going into the kitchen. In many (-ases the 
shadow of a Ohamar or a Chuhra would pollute a caste Hindu if he lia])j)ened 
to be in his own house, but he would not mind sucli a thing in a playground or 
on a public road. The tradition or habit has miuL to do with tin* dread or 
contempt of untouchables. 

The matter of temple-entry is also a very vexed question. My inquiries 
show that old temples such as those in Soiithern India, where the ])ractice 
or tradition has attained the force of ritual, do not really exist in this Prr)- 
vince. The question as to which castes are. and which ar(‘ not. allowed 
access to the different temples is still difficult of solution. It appears that 
a Parbia Dhobi would not be allowed to enter a tem})le, but a Hindu barber, 
especiallv if well dressed, would not be objected to. Large urban areas are not 
the places for a real test of disqualification for temple-entry as there the parti- 
ciilars and antecedents of an individual are not known, but in villages ha\'ing 
temples for public worshi]) such restrictions can be enforced. 

The backward castes when numeroiis enough in any locality usually 
avoid such unpleasantness by having a j)lace of worship of their own. howt'ver 
humble. In some ceases when a family of a depre.ssed caste (for instance Chuhra) 
is isolated in a place they would erect a mud temple to Gaga, in size no larger 
than an ordinary Indian ehahla (hearth), and adorn it with ])ea.cock feathers. 

The qiiestion of who can and who cannot draw water from the village 
well is also usually full of difficulties. The main criterion is as to whether it is 
ea.sy or difficult for the people to obtain drinking water in the locality, and 
the scruples disappear in proportion as the difficulty to secure water increases. 
The untouchables usually have their own wells, but very often would take 
water from the water-courses of wells or canals. In cases where the whole 
population depends on water stored in ponds they usually obtain it at a 
separate at some distance from that of caste Hindus. 

Thus it will be realised that the que.stion as to who are dejuessed classes 
is not at all easv to determine, and some ca-stes will always be difficult to classif} . 
The measure of reaction to be manifested by these (dasses at the time of se])a.ratc 
enfraiKdiisement also de])ends upon various considerations. In some place.'' 
where there is an overwhelming influence of caste Hindus the dejiressed classes 
may not come forward to (daini the vote, riii.'' ma\ well hajijn'u in Kolitak. 
Hissar and Giirgaon. The reaction in Jiillundur. Hoshiarjuir, Ly allpur, 
Sheikhupura and Montgomery is likely to give the depressed a much longed 


Depressed 

Classes. 
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Estimate ol 
the Probable 
Number of 
the Depressed 
Classes. 


for opportunity t(i sec.ur<‘ a large voting strength. In Ludhiana. Ferozepore 
and Ambala the Sikh element will probably retain its hold, but it will not be a 
case of plain sailing and the struggle may easily take a serious turn. 

The Social Maj) in the beginning of this Report shows the pojudation of 
the east>^s. which hav<> been (dassified as ’ depre.ssed ' according to the above 
tests out (d those for whicdi we had the ligures. Such castes comprise all Ad- 
Dharmis and the Hindu castes. Bawa-ria. Fhamar. Chuhra. Dagi and Koli. 
Dumna, Megh. Od. Raradasia. Sansi and Sarera. and their strength in British 
Territory comes to 1. 3 1 0.709. It is true that we have not got the figures for 
some other ca.stcs. wliiidi are also -untoucluible. but all of them are numerically 
unimportant. An estinurte of the ])rc-sent population of these minor castes* 
made on the ba.sis of tin .1921 ligures. indicates their i) 0 ]Julation to be 131,300. 
Thus the total tigiuv' for tlu' Hindu and Ad-Hharmi depressed classes null be 
nearly a million and a. half. If all the de])ressed classes get the A'cte, their popu- 
lation is likely to be slightly larger, as the iiidications are that in tliat ease the}' 
may I)e joined b\- sonu- of the low classes among Sikhs and Muslims. It may 
be remarked that the aggregate of Hindu depressed classes does not include 
the figure.s of the members of those classes, who have been converted to Vedic 
Dharm and returned no caste or merely Arya in the column of caste. 

It is nec'essary to add that the strength of each of the depressed castes, 
named above, by religion and sex are given in Imperial Table XVII for each 
district and state. Similar figures of Ad-Dharmis are given in Imperial 
Table XVI. 

The figures of total population and literacy for each Tahsil in British 
Teuitory are gi\-ea for Ad-Dharmis and four of the most numerous depressed 
castes, namely Chuhra, C'hamar, Dagi and Koli and Sansi, in Provincial Table 
II. In the Social .\lap in the beginning of this Volume the light-blue portion 
of the rectangles represents the total strength of Ad-Dharmis and the Hindu 
depressed classes for which figures are available. Appendix I to Chapter XI 
is a key to this map and gives the actual and proportionate figures for each 
unit of the Province. It will be observed that the Ramdasia is put down as 
one of rhe Hindu depressed classes and in this connection it has only to be 
added that these persons returned themselves as Hindus by religion and 
Ramdasia by caste. They are really Chamars and belong properly to the 
Hindu depressed classes. Those Ramdasias who retured themselves as Sikhs 
are not included in these figures. 

♦llazhabi, Marecha, Bangali, Barer, Bazigar, Bhanjra, Chanal, Daoli (I)oala), lUiaiiat. Candhila, Gedri, 
Kehal, Khatik. Kori, Xat, Pasi, Pema, Ribar, Sapela and Sirkiband. 
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